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Preface to 
THE First Edition 


The writing of this book has taken five years, and had I realizad at the outset the scale 
of the task I was undertaking, I am not sure I would have had the courage to begin. 
The history of Greek starts with the Mycenaean documents dating from the second 
half of the second millennium bc, and many scholars have found sufficient interest 
and material in every period between then and the present day to build their careers 
on the study of issues which here have often had to be treated in a single subsection. 

Obviously no one writer can be an expert on everything, and I am deeply conscious 
of my rebanee on the publications of those who have devoted themselves to the detailed 
study of specific topics and periods. It is a pleasure, therefore, to record my particular 
debt to the works of Roddy Beatón, C. Brixhe, Robert Browning, C.D. Buck, John 
Chadwick, R Chantraine, Anna Davies, ET. Gignac, A.N. Jannaris, E.M. and MJ. 
Jeffreys, Peter Mackridge, A. Meillet, A. Mirambel, L.R. Palmer, H. Tonnet and M. 
Triandafyllídis. Without the outstanding contributions of these scholars, it would have 
been impossible to acquire the conceptual grip necessary to deal with nearly 3,500 
years of language history. I would also like to thank David Holton, Torsten Meil?ner 
and Bobby Robins, each of whom read through earlier drafts of various sections of 
the material in this book, and saved me from all-too-many errors of fact, judgement 
and omission. 

Because the work covers such a long period, it deais with issues that have tradition- 
ally concerned classicists, Byzantinists and neo-Hellenists, as well as historical linguists. 
I have tried to make it accessible to all these groups by avoiding excessive use of tech- 
nical jargon (though no serious discussion can dispense with it altogether), and by 
transcribing, glossing and translating every Greek text. Since the orthography of Greek 
has remained conservative, the transcriptions (inevitably often based on more or less 
controversia! reconstructions of pronunciation) in fact serve a useful purpose, but I 
remain conscious that different aspeets of the presentation will be irritating to different 
subsets of potential readers; I ask for forbearance in the interests of those with differ¬ 
ent academic backgrounds. 

The book, however, is not a teach-yourself manual, and I have had to assume some 
minimal familiarity with Greek in order to say anything at all. Bobby Robins recently 
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pointed out to me that, even today, discussion of Greek is almost automatically 
assumed to concern the ancient language in the absence of indications to the contrary. 
Following the Robins dictum, I have therefore taken Ancient Greek to be the ‘unmarked’ 
option, though I hope that this will not prove to be an insuperable obstacle to those 
who bring different perspectives to the material presented here. 

I should say at the outset that the work has been a labour of love, founded on a 
profound admiration for the achievements of Greeks and speakers of Greek throughout 
their long and turbulent history, and on a long-term fascination with their language 
in all its forms. It will perhaps surprise those who know me exclusively as a classicist, 
as a theoretical syntactician, as a historical linguist, or as someone with a growing 
interest in Medieval and Modern Greek, to discover that I am in fact all of these things 
simultaneously. Indeed, had I not been, this book could not have been written. Despite 
the traditional emphasis on antiquity, the history of Greek does not end with the clas- 
sical period, or even with the Hellenistic Koine, and my purpose has been to stress the 
continuity of linguistic development, on through the Román imperial, Byzantine and 
Ottoman periods, down to the present day. 

Most histories of (Ancient) Greek focus on Mycenaean and the official and literary 
dialects of the classical period, with the Koine treated almost as an afterthought. In 
the context of the history of Greek as a whole, however, the Ancient Attic dialect, and 
the Koine that evolved out of its wider use in the Greek-speaking world, are of para- 
mount importance. The emphasis here, therefore, is necessarily placed on the rise of 
Attic, the development and spread of the Koine, and the role and development of this 
‘common Greek’ in the Román and Byzantine periods. Though there are now some 
excellent treatments of the development of Modern Greek from this source within the 
context of the ‘language question’ (i.e. the problems arising from the historical split 
between conservative written forms of Greek and the spoken forms that evolved more 
naturally), it is still the case that the Byzantine period in particular remains for many 
a closed book. I hope very much that the present work will do something to help prise 
it open. 

That said, I believe very strongly that attempts to confine the history of Greek to 
the study of the ‘vernacular’, motivated in large part by a desire to be seen to be on 
the ‘right side’ in the highly politicized language debate of the 19th and 20th centuries, 
result in distortion and guarantee that only half the story is told. Now that that debate 
has been effectively settled, it is possible to acknowledge that standard Modern Greek 
has in fact incorporated many elements from the learned written tradition, and that it 
continúes to do so. It seemed to me, therefore, that the history of written Greek, and 
of the cultural circumstances that led the Greek-speaking intelligentsia, from Román 
times until surprisingly recently, to employ archaizing written styles, had to be included, 
and I make no apologies for doing so. The two traditions interacted at all times, and 
a projection into the past of the artificially polarized positions adopted by theorists of 
both persuasions in the first 150 years of Greek independence does not do justice to 
the complexity of the issues involved. 

Anyone attempting to write the history of a language has to choose from among 
three options: dealing with its ‘external’ history, presenting its ‘internal’ history, or 
attempting to do both. For me, the choice was easy, even if the implementation of that 
decisión proved, in the event, to be rather more difficult. Some years ago, a friend 
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(who, it should be said, was a theoretical linguist with no background in Greek) made 
her first visit to Athens, and on her return confessed herself disappointed to find that 
it did not resemble Rome with its wealth of architectural and artistic treasures. Since 
ancient Greece and modern Greece now occupy much the same geographical space, 
her natural assumption was that the one had simply emerged out of the other, and 
that the Greeks had somehow carelessly mislaid their medieval and Renaissance herit- 
age. I suspect that there is little general awareness of the fact that Greek was the 
dominant language of the whole Román empire in the east, or that Constantinople 
(now Istanbul) was the epicentre of Greek/Byzantine culture for well over a thousand 
years, during most of which Athens was little more than a village in an imperial back- 
water. Ñor, despite general awareness of contemporary Greco-Turkish hostility, are 
non-specialists usually conscious of the devastating impact on the Greek-speaking 
World of the crusades and the Turkish conquests of the middle ages, or of the fact that 
for nearly 400 years there was no Greek State at all. Despite the obvious risks, this is 
therefore a history of the Greek language and its speakers, and the treatment of internal 
linguistic developments is carefully interwoven into a study of the changing cultural, 
political and military circumstances of those who used it. Indeed, it seemed to me that 
much of what happened linguistically makes sense only when placed in its wider his- 
torical context. 

It remains to thank John Chadwick, who, many years ago, first aroused my interest 
in the history of Greek, and whose inventive work remains a source of inspiration. I 
should also like to record my thanks to Professor N.M. Panayiotákis and the staff of 
the Greek Institute in Venice for their generous hospitality and the opportunity to do 
some valuable research in the middle of a frantic term. Above all, however, I must 
take this opportunity to thank my wife Gilí, and my daughters Amy and Sophie, for 
their endless support and mainly cheerful, though sometimes necessarily stoic, toler- 
ance of my irritable and distracted State during much of the time I spent putting this 
book together. 

So, all too well aware of my limitations in many of the íields in which I have had 
to venture, I offer this book to those who will read it in the hope that they will come 
to share at least some of my fascination with this remarkable language. 


Cambridge 
February 1997 
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THE SeCOND EdITION 


More than 12 years have passed since the first edition of this book appeared, and much 
has happened in that time. First and foremost, the original versión is no longer in print, 
following the decisión of Pearson, after its takeover of Longman, to terminate the series 
to which it helonged (Longman Linguistics Lihrary). Demand, however, remains high, 
at least to judge from my email - not to mention the prices that second-hand copies 
currently command! A second edition is therefore timely, and I am very grateful to 
Wiley-Blackwell for all the interest they have shown in this project and for their steady 
encouragement through the years in which it has heen in preparation. Its appearance 
has heen much delayed hy other commitments, most notahly the writing (with James 
Clackson) of the Blackwell History of the Latin Language, which was puhlished late 
in 2007, and the fact that I served as chairman of the Faculty of Classics in Cambridge 
for two years (2007 and 2008), a demanding job which, though always interesting, 
left little time for serious research and writing. 

This new edition has taken full account of the many reviews that appeared soon 
after the original was puhlished, and I am enormously grateful to all those who 
contributed in this way to its reshaping. A wonderful Greek translation was also pub- 
lished in 2006 by Estia in Athens, and I had long discussions with the translators, 
Melita Stavrou and Maria Tzevelekou, from whom I learned a great deai. Many errors 
were corrected in the process, and this new Fnglish edition is a major beneficiary 
of changes that were made then. Some reviewers and one of the translators commented 
that the wealth of detall in the original, though inherently interesting, tended to obscure 
the major theme of the work, namely the effects of early standardization and the 
consequential State of diglossia on the long-term evolution of the language. I had hoped 
therefore to refocus things quite radically in this versión in order to help readers 
keep this bigger picture in view. While that objective has not been lost sight of, the 
fact that the first edition is now out of print has meant that I can no longer take its 
availability for granted. I have therefore decided to retain discussion of the specifics 
of linguistic history, while simultaneously attempting to subordínate this material more 
effectively to the demands of the overall narrative. With what success remains to 
be seen. 
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Two particular issues are perhaps worthy of special mention here. Classicists were 
generally disappointed that I did not pay more attention to the many varieties of 
Ancient Greek. Since the work was never intended to be primarily a history of Ancient 
Greek, the first edition naturally focused on the standardized form of the language 
from which Medieval and Modern Greek evolved. Here, however, I have included a 
little more discussion, and some examples, of the ‘other’ Ancient Greek dialects, both 
literary and epigraphic. While this may well tend to work against the principal thrust 
of the enterprise, I hope it will provide classicists with enough to stave off their hunger 
for a meatier survey. Secondly, my knowledge of Medieval Greek in the mid-to-late 
1990s was, frankly, that of an amateur, and more than one reviewer was quick to spot 
the naivety and superficiality of some aspects of the presentation. While I cannot claim 
in the interim to have devoted my life to mastering this vast domain, I have had the 
privilege over the last four years of working on the Cambridge-based ‘Medieval Greek 
Grammar Project’, funded by the UK Arts and Humanities Research Council. The truly 
expert knowledge of my colleagues, Marjolijne Janssen, Tina Lendari, lo Manolessou 
and Notis Toufexis, coupled with my own exposure to a great deal more material than 
I previously had any inkling of, has, I hope, led to significant improvement in this 
important section of the work. 

During the revisión process I have been especially grateful to Julián Méndez Dosuna, 
Peter Mackridge, Marjolijne Janssen and Marc Lauxtermann for their detailed com- 
ments on all, or at least significant parts, of the original. These have been invaluable 
to me in reworking the relevant chapters. I should also like to record my special debt 
to two outstanding scholars mentioned in the preface to the first edition, but sadly no 
longer with us, both of whom were at different times instrumental in my professional 
development as a Hellenist and as a linguist, namely John Chadwick and Bobby 
Robins. Without their instruction, good advice and boundless support and enthusiasm, 
none of this would ever have been possible. I miss them both. 

Last but by no means least, I should like to thank everyone involved in the produc- 
tion of this book at Wiley-Blackwell for their encouragement, patience and profes- 
sionalism throughout. A special word of thanks is due to Piona Sewell for copyediting 
a complex manuscript so expertly and for ensuring that the final product looks as good 
as the material allows it to be. 


Cambridge 
February 2010 


THE INTERNATIONAL PHONETIC ALPHABET (revised to 2005) 


CONSONANTS (PULMONIC) © 2005 IPA 



Bilabial 

Labiodental 

Dental 

Alveolar 

Post alveolar 

Retroflex 

Palatal 

Velar 

Uvular 

Pharyngeal 

Glottal 

Plosive 

P b 


t d 

t 4 

c J 

k g 

q G 


? 

Nasal 

m 

n] 

n 

n. 

P 

q 

N 



Tríll 

B 


r 




R 



Tap or Flap 


W 

r 

r 






Fricative 

(í) p 

f V 

0 5 

s z 

J 3 


5 j 

X Y 

X K 

h í 

h fi 

Lateral 

fricative 



i 







Approximant 


V 

j 

■i 

j 





Lateral 

approximant 



1 

l 

Á 

L 





Where symbols appear in pairs, the one to the right representa a voiced consonant. Shaded areas denote articulations judged impossible. 


CONSONANTS (NON-PULMONIC) 


VOWELS 


Clicks 

Voiced implosives 

Ejectives 

O 

Bilabial 

6 

Bilabial 

5 

Examplcs: 

1 

Dental 

cf 

Dental/alveolar 

P’ 

Bilabial 

! 

(Post)alveolar 

J 

Palatal 

t’ 

Dental/alveolar 

+ 

Palatoalveolar 

(f 

Velar 

k’ 

Velar 

1 

Alveolar lateral 

cí 

Uvular 

s’ 

Alveolar fricative 


OTHER SYMBOLS 


Voiceltíss labial-velar firicalive 
w Voiced labial-velar approximant 
LJ Voiced labial-palatal approximant 


C ’í 

J 




Alveolo-palatal fiiealives 
Voiced alveolar lateral flap 
Simultaneous I and X 



Back 

u 

o 


D 


Where symbols appear in pairs, the one 
to the right represents a rounded vowel. 


SUPRASEGMENTALS 


H 

? 


Voiceless epigiottal fricative 
Voiced epigiottal fricative 
Epigiottal plosive 


Affrieatcs and double articulations 
can be represented by two symbols 
joined by a tie bar if necessary. 




-ts. 


DIACRITICS Diacritics may be placed above a Symbol with a descender, e.g. Ij 


o 

Voiceless 

n 

d 

o 


Breathy voiced 

b 

a 

Dental 

t d 


Voiced 

s 

t 


Creaky voiced 

b 

a 

Apical 

í d 

h 

Aspirated 

U 

d*" 


Linguolabial 

t 

d 

Laminal 

□ 

t d 
□ □ 

} 

More rounded 

0 

5 


W 

Labialized 

r 

¿w 

Nasalized 

é 


Less rounded 

0 


j 

Palatalized 

p 

dJ 

n 

Nasa! release 

d" 

+ 

Advanced 

u 


Y 

Vclarized 

tY dY 

Lateral release 

d‘ 


Retracted 

e 


v 

Pharyngealized 

P 

d'- 

n 

No audible release 

d^ 


Centralized 

é 


- 

Velarized or pharyngealized 


X 

Mid-centralized 

X 

e 



Raised 

e 


= voiced alveolar fricative) 


Syllabic 

n 


T 

Lowered 

e 

= voiced bilabial approximant) 


Non-syllabic 

e 


H 

Advanced Tongue Root 

e 



- 

Rhoticity 

9" 

ay 


Retracted Tongue Root 

e 

1- 




Primary stress 
Secondary stress 

,founo'tiJon 

Long CI 

Half-long 
Extra-short C 
Minor (foot) group 
Major (intonation) group 
Syllable break ji.aekt 
Linking (absence of a break) 


IONES AND WORD ACCENTS 
LEVEL CONTOUR 


Cor 

~| Extra 

1 high 

éo. 

. /I Rising 




e 

"1 High 

e 

^ Falling 

e 

-| Mid 

é 

yi High 

1 rising 

V 

e 

_| Low 

e 

J Low 
^ rising 

w 

e 

1 Extra 

e 

'I Rising- 

low 

1 falling 


Downstcp 


Global risc 

t 

Upstep 

\ 

Global fall 


II 


















































The Greek Alphabet 


The Mycenaean civilization, dating from the second half of the second millennium bc, 
employed a syllabic script for the writing of Greek. But writing disappears with the 
final collapse of this civilization c.1200 bc, and examples of the novel alphabetic 
writing first appear on pieces of pottery in the 8th century bc, the earliest, not later 
than 770 bc, coming from a tomb at Osteria dell’ Osa near the Latin city of Gabii 
(Cornell (1995: 103)). Letter forms and spelling conventions display considerable 
regional variation for several centuries thereafter (the Latin alphabet, incidentally, 
derives ultimately from that employed by Euboean colonists in Italy). See Jeffery 
(1990), Powell (1996), Woodard (1997) and Easterling and Handley (2001) for a range 
of views about the origins of the alphabet, some quite controversia!, and for examples 
of the diversity of letter forms etc. 

It seems that these local Greek alphabets were initially developed during the latter 
part of the 9th century bc on the basis of a brilliant adaptation of the Phoenician 
script, which, like those used for other Semitic languages, did not note vowel sounds. 
By redeploying letters that denoted consonant sounds irrelevant to Greek, the vowels 
could now be written systematically, thus producing the first ‘true’ alphabet. During 
the 4th century bc the versión of the alphabet initially developed in lonia (the western 
coast of Asia Minor and the adjacent islands), having been adopted in Athens in 403/2 
BC, gradually assumed the status of a standard throughout the Greek-speaking world, 
a status which it has retained ever since. It will be useful at the outset to present this 
alphabet for reference purposes, along with the customary reconstructed pronunciation 
of the Athenian dialect of the 5th/4th centuries bc (cf. Sturtevant (1940), Alien (1987a)) 
and the standard modern pronunciation. Digraphs and diacritics are appended: 


Greek letter 

Ancient pronunciation 

Modern 



(5th/4th century bc) 

pronunciation 

Aa 

(alpha)' 

[a] 

[a] 

BP 

(beta) 

[b] 

[b] 

Ty 

(gamma) 

[g] 

[y, i] 

A5 

(delta) 

[d] 

[5] 

Ee 

(epsilon) 

[e] 

[e] 

zc 

(zeta) 

[zd] 

[z] 

H-n 

(eta) 

[8:] 

[i] 

00 

(theta) 

[t*'] 

[9] 


The Greek Alphabet xix 


Greek letter 

Ancient pronunciation 

Modern 



(5th/4th century bc) 

pronunciation 

II 

(iota) 

[i, i:] 

[1, j] 

Kk 

(kappa) 

[k] 

[k, c] 

AX 

(lambda) 

[1] 

[1] 

Mp 

(mu) 

[m] 

[m] 

Nv 

(nu) 

[n] 

[n] 

s? 

(xi) 

[ks] 

[ks] 

Oo 

(omikron) 

[o] 

[o] 

niT 

(Pi) 

[P] 

[P] 

Pp 

(rho) 

[r] 

[r] 

Sa/s" 

(sigma)^ 

[s] 

[s] 

Tt 

(tau) 

[t] 

[t] 

Tu 

(upsilon) 

[y, y:] 

[i] 

04 ) 

(phi) 

[P’’] 

[f] 

Xx 

(chi) 

[k*'] 

[x, ?] 


(psi) 

[ps] 

[ps] 

Qüj 

(omega) 

[o:] 

[o] 


1. The distinction between capital and lower-case letters is not ancient; the former 
are now conventionally employed in printed texts of ancient authors both for the initial 
letter of proper ñames and for the initial letter of the first word of a passage of direct 
speech, but not to mark the first word of each new sentence. The modern conventions 
are as for English. 

2. a is used at the beginning or in the middle of words, s" word-finally. 


Digraphs 

Ancient pronunciation 
(5th/4th century bc) 

Modern pronunciation 

ai 

[ai] 

[e] 

au 

[au] 

[af, av] 

ei 

[e:] 

[i] 

eu 

[eu] 

[ef, ev] 

OL 

[01] 

[i] 

ou 

[u:] 

[u] 

ot (with L 

[a:i] 

[a] 

subscript)^ 

p (with L 

[8:i] 

[i] 

subscript) 

tp (with L 

[o:i] 

[o] 

subscript) 

yy 

[qg] 

[(q)g] 

yK 

[qk] 

[(q)g] 

yx 

[qk*’] 

[qx] 

|1TT 

[mp] 

[(m)b] 

VT 

[nt] 

[(n)d] 


XX The Greek Alphabet 


1. Iota in these ‘long’ diphthongs is standardly written subscript in modern texts 
of ancient authors, but was originally written on the line (adscript) in antiquity. This 
residual graphic retention after loss in actual pronunciation was due to later ‘archaiz- 
ing/puristic’ tendencies. 


Diacritics* 

’ (smooth breathing) 
' (rough breathing) 

' (acute accent) 

' (grave accent) 

' (circumflex accent) 


Ancient pronunciation 
(5th/4th century bc) 

[nuil] 

[h] 

[rise (+ fall on following syllable)] 
[absence of rise] 

[rise-fall] 


Modern 

pronunciation 

[nuil] 

[nuil] 

[stress] 

[stress] 

[stress] 


1. These were retained in the writing of Modern Greek (despite their redundancy 
in the case of the breathings and their equivalence in the case of the accents) until the 
orthographic reform of 1982, which introduced the ‘monotonic’ system whereby the 
breathings were abandoned and stressed vowels were consistently marked by means 
of the acute accent alone. 


Introduction: The Scope 

AND PURPOSE OE ThIS BoOK 


Our first concrete examples of Greek come from the second half of the second millen- 
nium BC, and are associated with the Mycenaean civilization named after the Bronze 
Age palace of Mycenae near Argos in the Peloponnese. This civilization is now seen 
as the product of the impact of the brilliant Minoan culture of Crete (named after the 
legendary king Minos) on the mainland sometime towards the end of the 16th century 
BC. In particular, crucial aspects of the Mycenaean economic and administrative 
Systems, including the use of writing, were based on Minoan practice. This involved 
Ínter alia the detailed recording of day-to-day administration on clay tablets by officials 
installed in palaces controlling their surrounding regions. The destruction of these 
palaces by fire led to the accidental baking and preservation of collections of tablets 
not only at Knossos on Crete (probably c.1400 bc, though some place it 150-200 
years later, see MacGillivray (2000)), but also on the mainland (c.l200 bc), specifically 
at Pylos on the western coast of the Peloponnese, at Mycenae and Tiryns in the Argolid, 
and at Thebes in Boeotia. 

The original language of Minoan Crete remains unknown, but the mainly syllabic 
script used to write it is called ‘Linear A’, since this was the earlier of two linear writing 
Systems discovered to have been in use at the palace of Knossos in Crete by the British 
archaeologist Sir Arthur Evans. In the period when the Mycenaean civilization of the 
mainland was still developing under Minoan influence, this script was modified to 
create a new versión known as ‘Linear B’. Thanks to Michael Ventris’ brilliant deci- 
pherment in the early 1950s, we now know that the adaptation was designed to facili¬ 
ta te the writing of the Mycenaean language, and that this language was Greek (see 
Chadwick (1967) for an account of the decipherment, Ventris and Chadwick (1973), 
Chadwick (1976a), Hooker (1980), Bartonék (2003) and Duhoux and Morpurgo 
Davies (2008) for surveys of the script, language and content of the tablets, together 
with relevant bibliography). Interestingly, the documents which come from the period 
of the final destruction of the palace at Knossos also use Linear B, a fact that suggests 
a Mycenaean takeover of Minoan territory, probably following earlier destruction of 
the principal Minoan sites during the 15th century bc. 
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In (1) below a Linear B document from the palace at Pylos (PY Ta722) is given 
first in the now conventional Romanized transcription, followed by the probable 
phonetic interpretation (based on our knowledge of later Greek and supplemented 
by internal and comparative reconstruction), which vividly reveáis the múltiple inad- 
equacies of the script. An item-by-item gloss is provided beneath, followed by a free 
translation: 


(1) Ta-ra-nu a-ja-me-no e-re-pa-te-jo a-to-ro-qo i-qo-qe 
po-ru-po-de-qe po-ni-ke-qe FOOTSTOOL 1^ 

[t^ainus aiarménos elep’'anteío:i ant*’ró:k”o:i híkk”o:i k”e 
stool(iiom) inlaid(nom) of-ivory(dat-inst) man(dat-inst) horse{dat-inst)-and 
polupódei k^e p‘’o¡ní:kei k^e]^ 

‘manyfoot’, i.e. octopus(dat-inst)-and griffin/palm tree(dat-inst)-and 

‘One footstool inlaid with a man and a horse and an octopus and a griffin/palm tree (all) 
in ivory’ 

In the course of nearly three and a half thousand years since this tablet was written 
Greek has obviously undergone many changes, while in the written domain the Linear 
B syllabary was long ago replaced by an alphabet. But speakers of the modern language 
can, with a little help and guidance, still recognize here some extremely ancient cor- 
respondents of a number of contemporary words:^ 


( 2 ) 


GpavLo 

eX.e<í)ávTLyos' 

dvOpaiTros- 

LTTTTOS' 

TToXÚTToSas' 

cjjOLVLKaS' 


[Gra’nio] 

[ele'fa(n)dinos] 

[’anGropos] 

[’ipos] 

[po'lipoóasj 

['finikas] 


‘desk/form’ 

‘made of ivory’ 

‘man, person, human being’ 

‘horse’ (when talking of ‘horse power’) 
‘polypod, polyp’ 

‘phoenix/palm tree’ 


It is not, however, the case that every word with a Mycenaean heritage has a continu- 
ous history in spoken vernaculars. In particular, in the period since Greece gained its 
independence from the Ottoman empire in the nineteenth century a great deal of 
vocabulary previously lost from popular spoken styles has been reintroduced from a 
learned written tradition that had remained much more closely associated with Ancient 
Greek. None the less, the educated modern speaker feels some instinctive familiarity 
with a reasonable part of the Mycenaean lexicón, and indeed with much of the Ancient 
Greek lexicón more generally. 

But Ancient Greek and the later written varieties based on it are not readily acces- 
sible to untrained speakers of the standard modern language. The grammatical and 
lexical divergence between spoken and written forms of Greek began in late antiquity 
and this growing separation eventually became, and in some respects still remains, 
a highly problematical issue. Since the development of distinct spoken/popular and 
written/learned traditions and the consequences of this process will be one of the 
central themes of this book, we may usefully preview some of the issues here, taking 
the examples already given as the basis for a simple illustration. 
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The Athenian dialect (Attic) equivalents of the Modern Greek words in (2) were 
already spelled in very much the same way at the end of the 5th century bc, especially 
if we discount the morphological changes that have occurred since then. They were, 
however, pronounced very difierently at that time, as the transcriptions in (3) show: 


(3) Gpayíov 

éXec|)áyTLyos' 

ayGpüüTTOS' 

LTriTOS' 

TToXÚTTOnS' 

CpOÍVL^ 


[t'^rainíon] 

[elep’'ántinos] 

[ánt'^roipos] 

[híppos] 

[polypu:s] 

[p''oíni:ks] 


(2) and (3) together reveal how a highly conservative orthography, which represents 
the (reconstructed) pronunciation of the 5th/4th centuries bc quite accurately but is 
clearly rather less suited to the modern language, can utterly conceal the sometimes 
major sound changes of the last 25 centuries. 

This simple example is just one reflection of a much more general linguistic con- 
servatism that, until very recently, extended far beyond matters of spelling. The phe- 
nomenon has its origins in the overwhelming prestige of Athenian culture, especially 
Athenian literature, in the classical period of the 5th and 4th centuries bc. The emer- 
gence of a true classical canon at such an early date had a remarkable fossilizing effect 
on the form of written Greek throughout the subsequent history of the language. The 
resulting problem of ‘diglossia’ (for a classic account see Ferguson (1959)) has domi- 
nated the history of Greek almost to the present day, with the spoken language, par- 
ticularly of the uneducated majority, evolving in a more or less ‘natural’ way, i.e. 
without the retarding effects of training in an archaizing variety, while the orthogra¬ 
phy, grammar and lexicón of the standardized written language changed very slowly 
or, in certain styles, hardly at all. 

This enduring emphasis on the supposed perfection of the classical written word 
allowed the fact of sound change to be very largely ignored, and Greeks throughout 
their history have simply read the texts of earlier periods using whatever the current 
pronunciation of the language happened to be. But more importantly it also fostered 
and perpetuated the view amongst the minority who had mastered the archaizing 
written language that changes in spoken Greek represented a form of linguistic decay 
that should not be tolerated in writing. 

Such a situation obviously presents serious problems for the historical linguist, who, 
working exclusively with written documents, is faced with severe difficulties in trying 
to detect and date the changes that took place in spoken Greek. Concrete evidence is 
often available only in the form of orthographic errors and grammatical or lexical 
departures from classical usage in texts which, by accident or design, exhibir some 
degree of compromise with the contemporary spoken language. Considerations of 
authorial intention and capability, as well as of generic conventions, are therefore 
paramount, and only when we have answered the question of how far a particular 
author was attempting, or indeed capable of, a ‘classicizing’ style can we turn to issues 
concerning the incidence and chronology of change. An archaizing writer of the later 
middle ages, for example, would continué to use classical forms like (|)OLyL^ (though by 
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then pronounced ['finiks]) long after ‘modern’ cfjoívLKas' ['finikas] had become the norm 
in both spoken Greek and subliterary written styles. Thus despite the unbroken con- 
tinuity and the massive volume of documentary material from the time of the first 
alphabetic inscriptions down to the present day, many uncertainties still remain con- 
cerning the dating and development of key linguistic changes. 

Many histories of the Greek language treat the archaizing written language as an 
artificial construct devoid of interest for the historical linguist, a ‘zombie’ language 
that was incompetently handled by its practitioners throughout its pseudo-history, and 
which persistently stifled creativity because of its ever greater remoteness from the 
realities of spoken Greek (cf. Browning (1983)). This point of view accurately reflects 
the sympathies of most linguists with respect to the great language debate of the 19th 
and 20th centuries in Greece between the merits of the traditional written language 
and the natural spoken language as a basis for the development of a modern national 
standard, but it involves an anachronistic projection of near-contemporary issues into 
ancient and medieval worlds with rather different perceptions and preoccupations. 

Furthermore, since those who learned to write in these traditional ways also spoke 
Greek in a contemporary way, bilateral interference between written and spoken varie- 
ties among the educated was an inevitable fact which the historian of Greek cannot, 
and should not, ignore. Ideology apart, there is no good reason to assign a uniquely 
privileged position to the development of the spoken language of the illiterate. Instead, 
efforts should be made to understand the reasons for the persistence of diglossia, and 
to evalúate its profound impact on the development of the Greek language over the 
last 2,000 years. It is, after all, emphatically not the case that contemporary standard 
Modern Greek represents the ‘puré’ product of the evolution of the spoken language 
in communities where literacy was unable to play its supposedly deleterious role in 
hampering language development. 

This book will therefore look at the Greek language in all its varieties, and in the 
context of the changing social and historical circumstances of its speakers/writers. In 
this way it is possible not only to explain, summarize and exemplify the principal facts 
of change, but also to render comprehensible a long-term language situation that has 
often been dismissed as the product of reprehensible folly and slavish imitation on the 
part of those fortúnate enough to have enjoyed the benefits of a proper education. 
Post-classical and Byzantine intellectuals were not endowed with foreknowledge of 
what was to come, ñor were they all fools. 

In what follows, the story of the Greek language will be told in three sections, 
dealing with Ancient, Medieval and Modern Greek respectively, though the chrono- 
logical boundaries are of course conventional and essentially arbitrary. The first step 
will be to examine the array of Greek dialects in the period before the 5th century bc. 
Against this background we can then seek to account for the emergence of the Attic 
dialect of the región of Athens (Artica) as the pre-eminent form of Greek during the 
4th century. This highly prestigious dialect was the principal foundation for the so- 
called Hellenistic Koine (kolvti, ancient [koiné:], modern [ci'ni], = ‘common (dialect)’) 
that eventually carne to dominare the Greek-speaking world, having first been endorsed 
and adopted by the all-conquering Macedonians and then carried throughout the East 
as an administrative and cultural language by the campaigns of Alexander the Great. 
Its evolving local varieties later formed the basis for the evolution of the spoken dialects 
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of Medieval and Modern Greek, but the continuing role of the conservative written 
Koine as an official and literary language, the latter ever more self-consciously ‘Attic’ 
in character, profoundly affected the spoken Greek of the educated elite throughout 
the middle ages and much of the modern period. The efforts to develop a modern 
standard both before and after Greek independence are therefore a tale of struggle, 
and ultimately of pardal reconciliation, between advocares of the spoken and written 
traditions as the proper foundation for a language fit to meet the complex and varied 
needs of a modern European nation. In the event, as often, actual developments on 
the ground fínally overtook both sets of ideologues, though what to do about the 
‘burden of the past’ still remains a live issue among a people who are more sensitive, 
and indeed more opinionated, than most about matters of language use, language 
teaching and language change. See Georgakopoúlou and Silk (2009) for a fascinating 
collection of analyses and interpretations of the key issues from antiquity to the 
present. 


Notes 

1 FOOTSTOOL transcribes an ideogram, and 1 a numerical sign. 

2 See the International Phonetic Alphabet (IPA) Chart (p. xvii) for the symbols employed here 
and henceforth. The only departure from standard usage concerns the ancient ‘pitch’ accent: 
this was a contonation involving either a monosyllabic rise-fall on a single long vowel or 
diphthong, marked in transcriptions as or a rise, marked on one syllable followed by 
a fall (unmarked) on the next; in certain circumstances, not exempliíied here, the rise was 
neutralized in some way, marked ' (see Alien (1973, 1987a), Devine and Stephens (1994) 
for details). 

3 See ‘The Greek Alphabet’ (pp. xviii-xx) for details of both classical and modern pronuncia- 
tions of Greek. In the phonetic transcriptions of Modern Greek the Symbol ' precedes the 
syllable to be stressed; see note 2 for the accentuation marks used in the transcriptions of 
Ancient Greek. 



PART I 

Ancient Greek 

From Mycenae to 
THE Román Empire 



1 

The Ancient Greek 
Dialects 


1.1 The Corning of the ‘Greeks’ to Greece 

It is now generally believed that speakers of an Indo-European dialect or dialects 
arrived in the Balkan península in the early second millennium bc (see Drews (1988), 
Klingenschmitt (1994), Garrett (1999) fot a tange of views), and that the language we 
cali Greek developed its distinctive form there through the subsequent evolution and 
diversification of the speech of those of these newcomers who finally settled in the 
región. The process of development must have been influenced by language contact 
with populations already in place, some of whom may have been indigenous, others 
earlier migrants, though we are not now in a position to identify the peoples and 
languages concerned despite widespread speculation about the possible impact of 
‘Pelasgian’, about which nothing is known, and even Luwian, a language of the Indo- 
European family related to Hittite and attested historically in Asia Minor. 

A considerable number of words, often exhibiting characteristically non-Greek 
suffixes, were borrowed into the emerging Greek language at this time. Unsurpri- 
singly, these are typically the ñames of places and geographical landmarks (e.g. 
MiiKf|vaL [mykemai] ‘Mycenae’, ’A9f|vaL [at'’e:nai] ‘Athens’, KopiuGos' [kórint*'os] 
‘Corinth’, TTapyacraós' [parnassós] ‘(Mount) Parnassus’, AuKapriTTÓs" [lykaberttós] 
‘(Mount) Lykabettos’, KTi4)Laós' [k8:p4sós] ‘(the river) Cephisus’), as well as of plants 
and artefacts (e.g. TepépiuBos' [terébint*'os] ‘turpentine tree’, MklvGos' [hyákint^os] 
‘hyacinth’, 5ácí)yTi [dáp'^ne:] ‘laurel’, cjOkov [sy:kon] ‘fig’, áaápLvGos- [asámint’’os] ‘bath 
tub’, héiras' [dépas] ‘cup’, ttX'lvGos- [plínt*'os] ‘brick’, ^'l4)os- [ksíp''os] ‘sword’).^ 

Characteristic innovations which define Ancient Greek as a distinct language within 
the Indo-European (lE) family inelude those listed in (1). Most of these are prehistoric 
and cannot be securely dated, though the final stages of some, such as the first case of 
(a), perhaps belong to the historical period of the Linear B tablets (see 1.2), while a 
very few, such as (i), were completed only after the Mycenaean collapse: 

(1) (a) Initial lE *y- [j] partly developed to [h], as in os [hós] ‘who’ beside Sanskrit 

yás, while medial '‘-y- was lost, as in Tpels" [tré:s] ‘three’, < earlier rpée? 
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[tré(j)es] by vowel contraction, beside Sanskrit tráyas. In other cases, and 
under unknown circumstances, > [dz], later metathesized to [zd] as in 
Cvyov [zdygon] ‘yoke’, beside Latin iugum. 

(b) The voiced aspirares of lE ( *bh, *dh, *gh, were de-voiced, as in 

(pépíú [p^'ero:] ‘carry/bear’, beside Sanskrit bhárami. 

(c) Initial prevocalic and intervocalic ‘^-s- developed to [h], and medial 
[h] was then often lost, as in énTá [heptá] ‘seven’ and yéyous- [génu:s] 
‘race, stock (gen)’, < earlier yéveos- [géne(h)os] through contraction of 
vowels: cf. Latin septem, Sanskrit saptá, and Sanskrit jánasas. Many cases 
of intervocalic [s] were, however, retained/restored on the analogy of 
formations in which [s] occurred postconsonantally (e.g. ¿TToiriCTe [epoÍ8:se] 
‘s/he made’ beside epXaiJje [éblapse] ‘s/he hurt’). 

(d) Final consonants other than [n, r, s] were lost, as in tl [ti] ‘something’, 
beside Latin quid, Sanskrit cit. 

(e) Word-initially there are vocalic reflexes of original ‘laryngeal’ consonants 
before resonants other than (i.e. [1, r, m, n, wj), which the remaining 
lE languages apart from Armenian have lost, as in épcGpós' [erytTós] ‘red’ 
beside Latin ruber, Sanskrit rudhirá-. 

(f) The originally ‘free’ (late) lE word accent, based primarily on pitch vari- 
ation and best preserved in Vedic Sanskrit, was confined to one of the 
last three syllables. 

(g) The superlative suffix -totos- [-tatos] is an innovation exclusive to Greek. 

(h) Full grammaticalization of the locative case form originally belonging to 
certain n-stem deverbal nouns in order to form the regular active infinitive 
of verbs in -o [-o:] (the thematic verbs, in which a theme- or stem-forming 
vowel [e] or [o] intervenes between the root and the ending) is distinctively 
Greek: thus -eiv [-e:n] or -py [-£:n] according to dialect, both arising by 
contraction < -e-ev [-e(h)en] < *-e-sen. 

(i) The final syncretism of cases, whereby ablative and genitive functions 
come to be expressed by the ‘genitive’ case forms and dative, locative and 
instrumental functions by the ‘dative’ case forms, is also a key marker of 
Greek. 


1.2 The Earliest Records: Mycenaean Greek 

As noted in the Introduction, the decipherment of Linear B in the 1950s firmly estab- 
lished Mycenaean as the earliest documented variety of Greek, making this the European 
language with the longest recorded history, from the 15th/14th (or, taking the later 
date for the final destruction of Knossos, the 13th/12th) centuries bc to the present 
day. This is not the place to attempt a full-scale description, but it will be useful to 
provide a brief account of Linear B and the problems that arise in describing the highly 
archaic form of Greek written in it, one which retains, for example, the inherited sound 
[w] in all positions and a distinct instrumental case form, at least in the plural. 
Interestingly, however, for all its antiquity this dialect already shows some character- 
istic innovations of ‘Last Greek’ type (see 1.4 for details). 
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Although the Linear B script uses ideograms to denote classes of objects and has 
special signs for weights, measures and numeráis, the heart of the writing system 
comprises some 89 syllahic signs, of which 73 have heen assigned more or less agreed 
phonetic valúes. Each represents either a vowel sound (V), rarely a diphthong, or a 
combination of one, rarely two, consonants with a following vowel ((C)CV). But 
contrasts of vowel length, an important property of Ancient Greek, are not noted, and 
the set of symbols representing diphthongs is incomplete and only sporadically used, 
so diphthongs are written inconsistently, either by using the signs for two vowels 
in combination or by suppressing the notation of a diphthong’s second element 
altogether. 

Linear B also largely fails to represent the characteristic Ancient Greek oppositions 
in the plosive system based on aspiration and voice, having only one sign for each 
vowel when preceded by any of the three labial or three velar stops, and with only the 
voiced member distinguished in the dental series: 


(2) (a) 

(b) 


[p, (b)^ p*-] +V 
[t, t'’] +V 
[d] +V 
[k, g, k*-] +V 


represented by: 
represented by: 
represented by: 
represented by: 


pa, pe, pi, po, pu 
ta, te, ti, to, tu 
da, de, di, do, du 
ka, ke, ki, ko, ku 


The lE labio-velars *k'^, developed in classical Greek to labials or, via pala- 

talization before front vowels, to dentáis (cf. tls' [tís] ‘who?’, re [te] ‘and’ beside Latin 
quis, -que). But in Mycenaean these are still retained across the board, always allowing 
for the characteristic Greek de-voicing of the voiced aspirate to [k*""] (cf. (Ib)). The 
labio-velars are also represented by a single series of syllabic signs, as in a-pi-qo-ro 
[amp*’ík"oloi] ‘attendants’ beside classical ápc))LTToXoL [amp^poloi], qo-u-ko-ro 
[g^oukóloi] ‘cowherds’ beside classical (JoukóXol [bu:kóloi], and qe-ra-si-ja [k*'"'8:rasía:i] 
‘mistress of the beasts (dat)’ beside classical Srip-íoy [t*'8:ríon] ‘wild beast’. Note that 
[r] and [1] are not graphically distinguished either. 

Assuming that Linear B valúes can be ascribed to corresponding Linear A signs, the 
evidence suggests that the Minoan language for which this syllabary was originally 
invented must have had a very different type of phonological system from that of 
Greek. Note, for example, that incomplete sets of signs are occasionally used to write 
unusual syllables beginning with clusters containing [w], specifically [dwe], [dwo], 
[twe], [two] and [nwa]. Perhaps these once belonged, along with those representing 
the labio-velars, to complete sets representing syllables beginning with labialized 
consonants in a language in which this secondary articulation was contrastive and 
generalized. 

There is a further incomplete set of signs za, ze, zo, for syllables (probably) begin¬ 
ning with dental affricates, either [tja]/[d 3 a], [tje]/[d 3 e], [tJo]/[d 3 o] or [tsa]/[dza], [tse]/ 
[dze], [tso]/[dzo]. These regularly appear where we later find classical ^ [zd] plus vowel 
(note, however, that classical [zd] is usually the result of a post-Mycenaean metathesis 
of [dz], cf. Alien (1987a: 54)). In particular, these signs often represent the initial sound 
of certain words originally beginning with a that did not develop to [h] (see (la)), 
as Cvyov [zdygon] ‘yoke’: so Mycenaean ze-u-ke-u-si [dzeúgeusi] ‘yokers (dat pl)’. They 
may, however, also represent the product of the palatalization of voiced dentáis and 
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velars before [j] + vowel, as in e-ne-wo-pe-za [ennewo-pédza:] ‘?with nine feet 
(fem)’ < ‘'■[-pedja:], cf. later (non-Attic/Ionic) -iréCa [-pézda:]). By contrast, Mycenaean 
seems in general already to have passed the affricate stage in the treatment of voiceless 
[tj, kj] plus vowel, showing forms such as toso [tós(s)os] ‘so much’ beside later 
TÓCTÍafos' [tós(s)os] < *tot-jos, and pasa-lo [passálo:] ‘pegs (dual)’, analogous to later 
TTÚaaaXos' [pássalos], < ’^pakjalos. But in a few cases the z-series also represents 
an intermediate affricate stage [tJ, ts], as in ka-zo-e [kátso(h)es] ‘worse’ (nom pl), 
< *KáK-joa-es' [kák-jos-es] = {bad¡ + {er} + {nom pl}. Once again these signs may rep- 
resent the residue of a complete Linear A series representing syllables beginning with 
systematically assibilated dentáis ([t®a]/[d^a] etc). 

Other problems follow from the fact that Ancient Greek had many consonant clus- 
ters, and therefore many syllables both beginning and ending in a consonant. Linear 
B, whose signs normally represent either V or CV, is therefore poorly suited for writing 
Greek, and various spelling conventions were employed in consequence, involving 
either suppression (e.g. word-final consonants and syllable-final [r, 1, m, n, s] are regu- 
larly omitted, as is word-initial pre-consonantal [s]) or the introduction of ‘dummy’ 
vowels borrowed from the following, more rarely the preceding, syllable. The profes- 
sional scribes who wrote the Linear B tablets obviously knew the situations they were 
recording and were in any case accustomed to reading and writing such highly approxi- 
mate spellings, but a great deal of reconstruction was required, based on interpretation 
of the real-world context and knowledge of later Greek and other lE languages, in 
order to flesh out these bare orthographic ‘skeletons’. Typical examples, again using 
the standard Romanized transcription of the Linear B syllabic signs, are pe-ma repre¬ 
senting [spérma] ‘seed’, ka-na-pe-u representing [knap’'eús] ‘fuller’, and pa-te represent¬ 
ing [pántes] ‘all (nom pl)’. 

A further major difficulty is that much of the morphology of Ancient Greek involves 
changes in final consonants or the alternation of final vowels with diphthongs, none 
of which is represented directly in the script. Thus the evidence of later Greek and 
related lE languages shows that the endings of the singular of a standard feminine 
first-declension noun of the Mycenaean period must have been nominative [-a:], accu- 
sative [-a:n], genitive [-a:s], dative [-a:i], all of which are spelled with -a in Linear B. 
The task of reconstructing the morphological paradigms of Mycenaean was therefore 
highly problematical, and a number of questions still remain open. To give just one 
example, a distinct instrumental case is noted in plural paradigms, ending in -pi [-p^j 
in all but second declension o-stems, and this is retained as a variant for a range of 
oblique cases in the later language of the Elomeric epics (as -(|)l [-p*'i]). In the singular, 
however, the spelling system could not distinguish an instrumental from other cases 
(e.g. in the first declension it would end in [-a:], spelled yet again as -a). Should we 
then assume that there was also a sepárate instrumental case in the singular, or that 
this function had already been syncretized with those of the dative(-locative) forms as 
in later Greek? As things stand, there is no internal evidence that can be brought to 
bear directly on this question and answers depend very largely on what individual 
researchers find ‘plausible’ (see, for example, Elajnal (1995), Thompson (1998)). 

The art of syllabic writing largely disappeared with the collapse of the Mycenaean 
civilization, and the Greek world then entered a ‘Dark Age’. We should note, however, 
that another syllabic script related to Linear A is attested on Cyprus in the period from 
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the 16th to the 12th centuries bc. Though this ‘Cypro-Minoan’ syllabary was probably 
not used for writing Greek at that time, a modified versión was developed for this 
purpose from at least the 8th century bc and remained in use till the 3rd (see Chadwick 
(1987)). More recently, however, it has been argued that the earliest surviving Greek 
text is from the llth/lOth century, and that Greek literacy on Cyprus has a more or 
less continuous history from the period following the Mycenaean collapse (see Olivier 
(2007: no. 170)). 

Elsewhere, however, writing was reintroduced during the late 9th century bc in the 
form of an adaptation of the Phoenician alphabet, in which redundant consonant signs 
were redeployed for the first time to represent vowel sounds. The earliest surviving 
alphabetic inscription can be dated to the first half of the 8th century, and the volume 
of epigraphic material increases steadily thereafter, with large collections of inscrip- 
tions on stone and bronze available from most parts of the Greek-speaking world after 
400 BC. It was at this time that the lonic versión of the alphabet was standardized (see 
‘The Greek Alphabet’, pp. xviii-xx), and the modern versión used in this book derives 
ultimately from that source. The remainder of this chapter will be concerned with the 
array of Ancient Greek dialects attested epigraphically in the alphabetic period down 
to Hellenistic times, but will focus mainly on their likely prehistory and early develop- 
ment in the light of the much older data provided by Mycenaean. 


1.3 Greek Dialect Relations and the Place of Mycenaean 

If a group of travellers had set out from Athens in the early 5th century bc and made 
their way westwards in the direction of Megara they would, as they left the región of 
Artica (cf. Map 1 for this and subsequent ‘trips’), have encountered forms of speech 
strikingly different from the Attic dialect of Athens and its environs. Megarian was a 
member of the Peloponnesian Doric subgroup of dialects, spoken in fact not only in 
the Peloponnese (with the major exception of the remóte central región of Arcadia), 
but also on the islands of the Southern Aegean (e.g. Melos, Crete, Thera, Cos and 
Rhodes), and in many of the Greek cides of Magna Graecia (‘Great Greece’, the heavily 
colonized regions of Southern Italy) and Sicily. These dialects, along with those of 
north-west Greece (including the dialect of Elis in the north-western Peloponnese), 
formed the ‘West Greek’ family, so called from the general geographical distribution 
of the majority of its members. 

If on the other hand our travellers had made their way northwards from Athens 
into Boeoda, they would again have heard dialects very different from that of Ardea, 
but this time also distinct from those of the West Greek family, including the specifi- 
cally North-West Greek varieties spoken immediately to the west of Boeoda in Phocis, 
Locris and Aetolia. Continuing northwards, however, they would have perceived a 
clear relationship between Boeotian and the dialects of Thessaly. But if they had instead 
boarded a ship in the Piraeus and made their way eastwards, island-hopping across 
the central and northern Aegean to the central regions of the coast of Asia Minor, they 
would have encountered a continuum of very closely related forms of speech, the lonic 
dialects, with at least the most western variants (on the island of Euboea) displaying 
a cióse affinity with the Attic of their point of departure. 
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Map 1 The Ancient Greek dialects 


The ancient Greeks, just like speakers of any other language, were highly sensitive 
to such dialectal differences, and had long divided themselves into three principal 
‘tribes’: lonians (comprising speakers of Attic and the lonic dialects), Dorians (speakers 
of the North-West Greek and Peloponnesian Doric dialects) and Aeolians (speakers of 
Boeotian and Thessalian, together with speakers of the dialects of Lesbos and adjacent 
territory on the northern Aegean coast of Asia Minor). Within these broad groupings, 
however, many local differences existed, and since the Greek world in this period was 
politically fragmented, with each major city forming, together with its surrounding 
territory, an autonomous State, it was usual for local dialects to enjoy official status 
as written languages and to be employed, in a slightly elevated or refined form, to 
record both public and private Business. None the less, in areas where larger cultural 
or political units began to emerge, as first with the major lonian cides of Asia Minor, 
a regional written standard, transcending the most obvious local peculiarities, quickly 
began to emerge. As we shall see (chapter 3), it was precisely the emergence of such a 
larger political unit in the 5th century bc which lay behind the initial development of 
Attic as an administrative and literary language outside Attica. 

Since the total corpus of inscriptional material is very considerable, even if often 
geographically and chronologically patchy (especially in the period before the 6th 
century bc), Greek is one of the few ancient languages for which we have a reasonably 
detailed picture of the overall dialect situation. Modern dialectological research has, 
overall, confirmed the validity of the ancient dialect divisions, though it is usual now 
to recognize a fourth dialect group comprising Arcadian (spoken in the central 
Peloponnese) and Cypriot, and further to divide lonic into Western, Central and 
Eastern varieties, treating Attic as a closely related but distinct member of a super- 
ordinate Attic-Ionic group. Attic-lonic and Arcado-Cypriot are collectively known as 
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‘East Greek’, just as Peloponnesian Doric and North-West Greek together constitute 
‘West Greek’, the labels reflecting their general distribution in the period when they 
are first documented. Aeolic is now widely seen as fundamentally of North-West Greek 
type (albeit with some probable prehistoric East Greek admixture from the Mycenaean 
South), but to have had an early period of strong independent development in the 
post-Mycenaean period before undergoing renewed North-West Greek influence on 
the mainland and East Greek influence in Lesbos and neighbouring territory (García- 
Ramón (1975), Brixhe (2006); see also below). Brief mention should also be made 
here of the isolated, poorly preserved and very poorly understood dialect of Pamphylia 
in Southern Asia Minor. The región may well have had a Mycenaean presence in the 
Bronze Age, though many later settlements such as Aspendos, supposedly founded 
from Argos, are probably of Dorian origin (cf. also the Rhodian colonies in neighbour¬ 
ing Lycia). Given that contacts with Crete and Cyprus persisted into the classical 
period, and that the surrounding area was populated by speakers of Lycian, Sidetic 
and Cilician (descendants of ancient Luwian, see Wallace (1983)), we should not be 
surprised that what little we have of this dialect shows a ‘mixed’ set of characteristics 
making it all but impossible to classify according to traditional East/West criteria (cf. 
Brixhe (1976)). 

Modern work on Ancient Greek dialectology has tended to fall into two broad 
types. It should be emphasized, however, that these are in no way mutually exclusive, 
and many scholars have made signiflcant contributions to both. The first stresses the 
importance of the compilation of comprehensive descriptions and analyses of the evi- 
dence provided by the surviving documents in all its chronological, spatial and social 
diversity as an essential prerequisite for a successful classiflcation of the dialects and 
a proper understanding of their historical development. See, for example, the reviews 
of such work in Brixhe (1985, 1988a) alongside recent studies of particular dialect 
corpora, such as Arena (1994, 1996), Bile (2006), Blümel (1982), Brixhe (1987), 
Dobias-Lalou (2000), Dubois (1986, 1995, 2002), Garbrah (1978), Hodot (1990), 
Méndez Dosuna (1985), and Threatte (1980, 1996). Since most traditional handbooks 
(e.g. Buck (1955)) have based their descriptions on phenomena attested in relatively 
small corpora of inscriptions, a great deal has been achieved in recent years to improve 
our knowledge of the make-up and diversity of the different dialects. 

The other approach has focused on the way in which sets of isoglosses (i.e. points 
of agreement between dialects at a given point in time) can be interpreted as having 
arisen at different times in the past, thereby creating a relative chronology of the 
changes involved. This can then serve as the basis for reconstructing aspects of the 
prehistory of Greek (see, for example, Risch (1955), Chadwick (1956), García-Ramón 
(1975), and for some speciflc case studies, Morpurgo Davies (1992, 1993), Vottéro 
(2006)). Such an approach requires a careful evaluation of the nature of each isogloss. 

Certain isoglosses, for example, may be interpreted as evidence of ‘shared inherit- 
ance’ by a set of ‘daughters’ from a ‘common parent’ that had acquired its distinctive 
identity by introducing these very features, as innovations, to the exclusión of all other 
varieties. In this way we can interpret the relevant synchronic agreement as evidence 
for an immediately preceding unity, so that Attic-Ionic, for example, becomes the ñame 
not only of a group of historical dialects sharing certain innovative characteristics but 
also the ñame of the putative parent dialect that had earlier become differentiated from 
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the rest of Greek by introducing these same features. The logic, then, is that grouping 
of varieties is predicated on the assumption of a common inheritance of innovations 
that distinguished the immediate parent of the relevant group from the rest of the 
language. 

By interpreting key isoglosses in this way and then dating the emergence of different 
bundles of isoglosses to different periods, a dialect ‘family tree’ can be constructed. 
Consider, for example, the diagram in (3) (which is presented here simply to illustrate 
the point and is not intended to be definitive): 

(3) Common Greek 


West Greek East Greek 


Pelop. Doric NW Greek Attic-Ionic Arcado-Cypriot 

^ I _I_ _L _^ 

time II I I 

Megarian etc. Phocian etc. Attic etc. Arcadian etc. 


Here the relevant isoglosses linking Megarian etc. (i.e. the Peloponnesian Doric dia- 
lects) are assumed to have been inherited from a prehistoric ‘Peloponnesian Doric’ 
dialect that had earlier innovated in just these respects to the exclusión of ‘North-West 
Greek’. Similarly, the key features linking ‘Peloponnesian Doric’ with the ‘North-West 
Greek’ group are assumed to have been jointly inherited in a still earlier period from 
a prehistoric ‘West Greek’ dialect that had become differentiated from ‘East Greek’ by 
introducing just these distinguishing properties. And the characteristics shared by both 
‘West Greek’ and ‘East Greek’ are assumed to have derived earlier still from an undif- 
ferentiated ‘Common Greek’, distinguished in turn by exactly this set of innovations 
from the rest of Proto-Indo-European (on which see (1)). If there were, for example, 
no innovations characteristic of ‘West Greek’ as a whole, both ‘Peloponnesian Doric’ 
and ‘North-West Greek’ would become the labels of branches descending directly from 
‘Common Greek’, always assuming that each of these was distinguished by its own set 
of characteristic innovations; if there were no characteristic innovations for ‘North- 
West Greek’, say, then ‘Phocian etc.’ would similarly become labels for a set of 
branches descending directly from ‘Common Greek’. 

This kind of model, central to traditional studies of Greek dialectology and deriving 
from standard methodological assumptions of 19th-century work on Indo-European 
comparison (see Morpurgo Davies (1998)), is based on the view that languages develop 
through divergence initiated by innovation on the part of subgroups within a previ- 
ously uniform parent. But this is clearly an unrealistically restricted view of language 
development, particularly when it is known that speakers of the different varieties 
involved remained in long-term social and geographical contact: Greek, for example, 
developed initially within the confines of the Balkan peninsula, and any assumption 
of deán and permanent breaks between endlessly diverging varieties is plainly implau¬ 
sible. In these circumstances isoglosses can readily arise through local convergence 
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between dialects that are, ‘genetically’ speaking, quite remóte from one another. Shared 
innovations of this kind can have no bearing on the structure of a family tree designed 
to show only divergence caused by innovation within former unities, and if they are 
mistakenly used as evidence for family relationships, they will only distort and falsify 
the picture. 

Other isoglosses may be due simply to independent parallel innovation (i.e. not 
reflect innovations first made in a common ancestor) and so must again be discounted 
in constructing a tree depicting dialectal subfamilies. Still other isoglosses may repre- 
sent a shared inheritance of highly archaic features from the supposed source of all 
the dialects (‘Common Greek’), or of somewhat less archaic features from the still 
temporally remóte ancestor of a major subgroup of dialects (like ‘East Greek’). Such 
retentions are likely to be scattered quite randomly among the histórica! descendants, 
with conservative varieties often retaining more than innovative ones, but they plainly 
offer no good evidence for grouping dialects into the subfamilies that the model 
presupposes. 

Since isoglosses do not come ready categorized with dates attached, scholars may 
well disagree, not only about which are the innovations and which the archaisms, but 
crucially about which innovations are the ones most likely to reflect a shared inherit¬ 
ance from a common parent. It should also be said that not all scholars are equally 
scrupulous in selecting those isoglosses which, strictly and logically, provide the proper 
evidence for genetic classiflcation. After all, the most characteristic thing about a given 
dialect group may well be its conservative rather than its innovative tendencies. In 
these circumstances establishing the ‘correct’ reconstruction of prehistory in terms of 
family relationships is no straightforward matter, and many different views have in 
fact appeared in the literature (see below). 

But the most important point to bear in mind here is that the family-tree model 
cannot, even in principie, provide a complete account of language history or prehistory, 
because the process of language development is in practice so much more complex 
than it allows for. Isoglosses reflecting the retention of archaisms, independent innova¬ 
tions and, above all, contact-induced convergence cannot simply be ignored because 
they too provide evidence for development, albeit of other kinds. It is imperative, 
therefore, that any family-tree account be supplemented and indeed corrected in the 
light of a more complete and realistic approach. In particular, allowance must be made 
for ‘mixed’ dialects, pardal divergences, and periods of parallel development promoted 
by contact (see especially Finkelberg (1994) for an attempt to construct such an evolv- 
ing dialect continuum in Greece for the period 1900-900 bc). 

The impact of more modern dialectological methodology has led, on the basis of 
the seminal works of Porzig (1954) and Risch (1955)), to a radical reappraisal of the 
prehistory of Greek. None the less, the detailed reconstruction of the developments 
behind the geographical arrangement of dialects seen in the 5th century bc remains an 
issue of controversy, depending as it does on particular selections and interpretations 
of isoglosses, and on the equally controversia! question of the place and signiflcance 
of the Mycenaean evidence. Since the issues involved are not strictly relevant to the 
core theme of this book, what follows is simply an attempt at a consensus view, based 
on key works of the last 50 or so years, amongst which we may note the following in 
particular: 
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(4) (a) General surveys: Cassio (1984); Chadwick (1956,1975,1976a); Coleman 
(1963); Crespo et al. (1993); Finkelberg (1994); Porzig (1954); Risch 
(1955, 1979); Wyatt (1970). 

(b) The position and interpretation of Mycenaean: Bartonék (2003); Cowgill 
(1966); Duhoux and Morpurgo Davies (2008); Morpurgo Davies (1992); 
Risch (1966); Ruijgh (1961, 1966, 1991); Thompson (1996/7). 

(c) The origins and development of the West Greek dialects: Chadwick 
(1976b); Bartonék (1972); Méndez Dosuna (1985); Risch (1986). 

(d) The emergence and development of Aeolic: García-Ramón (1975); Ruijgh 
(1978a); Brixhe (2006: 49-55); Vottéro (2006: 137^2). 

The spread of Peloponnesian Doric both westwards to Italy and Sicily and eastwards 
across the Southern Aegean, the presence of Aeolic speakers in Lesbos and northern 
parts of the coast of Asia Minor, the cióse relationship between Arcadian and the 
geographically remóte Cypriot, and the existence of an lonic dialect continuum across 
the central Aegean extending into central and Southern regions of the Asia Minor coast 
can all be readily explained by reference to the extensive colonization movements from 
the Greek mainland which began during the so-called Dark Age following the collapse 
of the Mycenaean civilization and continued down to the 6th century bc. 

Some difficult issues, however, remain, especially the question of how far back in 
time the familiar dialect divisions go, and, if things were indeed different in the Dark 
Age and beyond, what pattern of dialect distribution preceded them. Major obstacles 
to the development of clear-cut answers to these questions inelude the often uncertain 
interpretation of Mycenaean (reflecting the limitations of Linear B), the complete 
absence of documentary evidence from the period between the earliest alphabetic 
inscriptions (early 8th century Bc) and the time of the latest Linear B tablets, and the 
continuing dearth of alphabetic material from before the 6th century bc. The overall 
situation obviously leaves ampie room for scholarly disagreement. 

The traditional solution to the problem of the distribution of the Greek dialects was 
provided by means of a theory of three successive ‘waves’ of invaders (Kretschmer 
(1896,1909)), according to which Greek was supposed to have developed as a sepárate 
branch of the Indo-European family somewhere outside the Balkan peninsula and 
to have split into dialects prior to the settlement of the Greek mainland. First the 
ancestors of the lonians (c.2000 bc), then the ‘Achaeans’ (c.l700 bc, this group com- 
prising the ancestors of the Aeolians and Arcado-Cypriots, who were thought to 
represent the northern and Southern branches respectively of an originally unitary 
dialect group), and finally the Dorians (c.l200 bc) allegedly swept into Greece in turn, 
with each successive invasión leading to displacements of the established population. 
In this way the overthrow of the Mycenaeans and the isolated position of Arcadian in 
histórica! times could be explained as the result of a massive influx of Dorians into 
the Peloponnese which left only a small pocket of the earlier population in the remóte 
central mountains. 

This approach, however, has now been shown to entail quite serious archaeological 
and linguistic difflculties. First, it soon became clear that there was little or no evidence 
in the archaeological record for the influx of Dorians that the theory required. Indeed 
the whole notion of bordes of invading Indo-Europeans occupying vast expanses of 
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territory across Europe and Asia has been seriously called into question (e.g. Renfrew 
(1987), Garrett (1999, 2006)), and many archaeologists now argüe instead for more 
gradual movements of Indo-European peoples, in part at least associated with the 
adoption and spread of farming. Secondly, it was noted that many of the adopted place 
ñames and vocabulary ítems borrowed from the pre-Greek languages of the Aegean 
basin had undergone dialectally diagnostic sound changes. The almost certainly bor¬ 
rowed word for ‘sea’, for example, has the following forms: 

(5) (a) Attic/Boeotian: SáXarra [t'’álatta] 

(b) Other dialects: OáXaCToa [t’’álassa] 

both of which reveal the dialectally standard products of the palatalization of an 
original voiceless dental or velar by a following semi-vowel.^ Consider the example 
in (6): 

(6) (a) Original form: *cf)uXáK-jüj [p'’ulákXjo:] ‘I guard’ 

(cf. Attic 4>vXa^ [p'’ylak-s], genitive ((¡úXaK-os' [p'’ylak-os] ‘a guard’, 
showing the original root-final velar) 

(b) Attic/Boeotian: ())uXáTTü) [p'’ylátto:/p’’ulátt'o:] 

[k'] > [tj], which was readily identified with pre-existing Boeotian 
[tf] (see immediately below); this > [tt] in Attic) 

(c) Other dialects: (pvXáauüi [p'^ulásso:] 

[k-] > [tJ] > [ts] > [ss] 

Alien (1958) explains this divergent dialectal development on the assumption of a 
generalized heavy palatalization of /t/ in Boeotian: the Attic reflex is then probably due 
to cióse contact with Boeotian at the time of the change (on which see further below). 
But the fact that loanwords such as that in (5) undergo developments identical to those 
undergone by native vocabulary (even though we cannot, of course, discover the exact 
form in which such words were first borrowed) strongly suggests that the división of 
Greek into the historical dialects attested in literature and alphabetic inscriptions had 
only taken place after all its future speakers had become established in the Aegean 
area. 

Crucially, just as the oíd questions of Greek dialectology began to be re-examined 
in this way, the language of the Linear B tablets was successfully deciphered by Michael 
Ventris (see Chadwick (1967) for an absorbing account), thus adding an important 
new dimensión to the problem by revealing a form of Greek many centuries older than 
anything hitherto attested. It very quickly became apparent that, although the tablets 
from Knossos and Pylos carne from sites quite remóte from one another, the Mycenaean 
dialect employed was in general rather uniform, presumably therefore reflecting a 
semi-standardized written language that differed in key respects from ordinary spoken 
varieties of the period. It is, however, a dialect which is already clearly of East Greek 
type, displaying, for example, the characteristic innovatory ‘assibilation’ of original [t] 
before [i] (i.e. [ti] > [Ti] > [si]) in the diagnostic environments comprising: the 3sg/3pl 
verb endings -ul/-vol [-si/nsi] (vs. West Greek -tlZ-vtl [-ti/nti]), the numeral hÍKoaL 
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[é:kosi] ‘twenty’ (vs. West Greek (/^)LKaTL [(w)íkati]), the morpheme -KÓaioL [-kósioi] 
‘(X)-hundred’ (vs. West Greek -KánoL [-kátioi]), and the adjectival forms ’AífípodLaLos' 
[ap*'rodí:sios]/’ApTe|iLaLOS' [artemísios] (vs. West Greek 'AcJipodÍTLOS" [ap^rodí:tios]/ 
’ApTapÍTLos- [artamítios]) from the ñames of the goddesses Aphrodite and Artemis. 
Thus the original primary (non-past) 3pl suffix -vtl [-nti] is preserved intact in West 
Greek, but assibilated in East Greek, including Mycenaean: 


(7) (a) 

(i) Mycenaean: 

e-ko-si 


(ii) Arcadian: 

exo-voi 


(iii) Attic-Ionic:'' 


(b) 

West Greek: 

eXO-VTL 


[ék*'onsi] ‘they have’ 
[ék'^onsi] 

[ék^^ursi] 

[ék‘'onti] 


Furthermore, Mycenaean was apparently in use in large parts of central and South¬ 
ern Greece, as established by the Linear B archives from Thebes and Pylos, in which 
either West Greek (the Peloponnese and Crete) or Aeolic (Boeotia and Thessaly) were 
spoken in later times. Clearly, then, dialects ancestral to West Greek and Aeolic must 
have co-existed with Mycenaean and other East Greek varieties in the Mycenaean 
period, and the collapse of the Mycenaean civilization must have entailed considerable 
population movement if we are to explain successfully the changes of dialect involved 
in several areas of the mainland. One obvious possibility is that Mycenaean central 
and Southern Greece were ‘East Greek’-speaking (note that, on this view, the tradi- 
tional terminology is no longer appropriate for this earlier period, and some scholars 
have therefore substituted ‘South’ or ‘South-East’ Greek), while non-Mycenaean north- 
ern, and more specifically north-western, Greece was ‘West Greek’ in speech (again, 
some scholars have substituted ‘North’ or ‘North-West’ Greek). West Greek speakers 
from the north might then have moved gradually into the power vacuum as the 
Mycenaean civilization failed, leaving pockets of East Greek speakers in the Attic 
peninsula and the mountains of Arcadia (with many others emigrating to the Aegean 
islands and Asia Minor). 

This remains the standard view, but in the continued absence of convincing archaeo- 
logical evidence for large-scale Dorian incursions into Southern Greece in the late 
Bronze Age, Chadwick (1976b) suggested that many West Greek speakers were already 
living in the south as a working class to serve the Mycenaean aristocracy. If correct, 
this would mean that the former underclass simply took control in most of the areas 
where it had always lived. In support, Chadwick noted that some variation of usage 
in the tablets had already been interpreted as evidence for the existence of two 
Mycenaean dialects, the one dubbed ‘normal’, the other ‘speciaP (Risch (1966), Nagy 
(1968); see also the later contribution of Woodard (1986)). The key features in ques- 
tion are as follows (‘normal’ Mycenaean is given first and ‘speciaP Mycenaean second 
in each case): assibilation versus non-assibilation of -ti- > -si- in certain words (mainly 
place ñames, personal ñames and ethnic adjectives); alternation between -e [-ei] and -i 
[-i] in the ‘dative’ singulars of consonant-stem nouns (the former representing the 
inherited dative ending, subsequently lost, the latter the original locative ending and 
also the classical form, cf. c()ú\aKL [p*’ylaki] ‘guard (dat)’); and alternation between [o] 
and [a], the latter again representing the classical norm, as reflexes of original syllabic 
nasals (i.e. nasals functioning vocalically to form a syllable) in the context of labial 
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consonants, as in pe-mo [spérmo] versus pe-ma [spérma] ‘seed’ < ‘^[spérmn], cf. clas- 
sical CTTiéppa [spérma]. But where Risch argued that ‘special’ Mycenaean reflected the 
spoken East Greek of the lower classes and constituted the source of historical Arcadian 
and Cypriot (‘normal’ Mycenaean having died out with the overthrow of the Mycenaean 
artistocracy), Chadwick, arguing that non-assibilated -ti- points rather to West Greek, 
proposed that the Mycenaean lower classes were in fact speakers of a West Greek 
dialect. This interpretation was, however, rejected by Risch (1979), and it is certainly 
true that the absence of clearly Dorian ñames is striking, given that non-Greek ñames 
of indigenous peoples appear in some numbers. 

But it should be noted at this point that we would not necessarily expect any non- 
prestigious spoken variety to infíltrate offícial documents composed by a highly trained 
scribal elite. More recently, therefore, the whole theory of class-based dialect variation 
in the Linear B tablets has been seriously challenged, most notably by Thompson 
(1996/7, 2002/3), who argües that most of the observed variation is simply evidence 
of language change in progress. By taking into account the (probable) relative chronol- 
ogy of tablets from Crete and the mainland together with the relative seniority/ages of 
different scribes (as reflected in the importance of the Business for which they are 
responsible), Thompson has sought to show that offícial Mycenaean evolved over time, 
with differences in scribal practice observable between different periods and even 
different generations. First, the relevance of the unassibilated forms is dismissed: virtu- 
ally none belong to the small class of elements that systematically distinguish East from 
West Greek, and many remain unassibilated even in East Greek dialects of the classical 
period. With regard to the remaining phenomena, however, there is plausible evidence 
for the Progressive replacement of ‘normal’ forms with ‘special’ ones as Mycenaean 
developed into a more regular-looking East Greek dialect, i.e. one with datives in 
[i] and reflexes of syllabic liquids in [a], as in the classical period. If correct, this 
new approach undermines both Risch and Chadwick in that lower-class language 
(of whatever type) would no longer be attested even sporadically in the documentary 
record. 

Whatever the truth of the matter, much of the dialect diversity of the classical age 
is now widely taken to be of post-Mycenaean origin. As noted, the oíd assumption of 
successive waves of invaders has been abandoned in favour of the view that the 
‘Greeks’ carne to Greece in a single, albeit possibly gradual, population movement 
around the beginning of the 2nd millennium bc, and that Greek in toto is the product 
of the consequential contact between the Indo-European dialect(s) of the incoming 
population and the language(s) of the indigenous populations. The división into East 
(South) and West (North) Greek varieties had clearly taken place by the late Bronze 
Age, as the dialect of the Linear B tablets shows, perhaps as a simple function of geo- 
graphical and political separation, perhaps under different substrate influences. 

Much necessarily remains uncertain about this remóte period, but when we turn to 
the later historical dialects it is clear that Arcadian (see Dubois (1986)) remains the 
closest to a direct descendant of the weakly differentiated ‘East Greek’ varieties assumed 
to have been spoken in Southern Greece, of which Mycenaean may be taken to have 
been the offícial written form. The closely related Cypriot (see Masson (1961)), then, 
must represent the later development of the East Greek dialect of early Bronze Age 
colonists. The North-West Greek dialects (Méndez Dosuna (1985), Bile (2006)) are 
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correspondingly taken to represent the more or less direct descendants of the weakly 
differentiated ‘West Greek’ dialects of the Bronze Age. 

Other cases, however, are more complex. The lonic dialects, for example, including 
here Attic, share typical East Greek innovations with Arcado-Cypriot (e.g. assibilation 
of original [ti] in the diagnostic contexts, cf. (8) below), and so must in origin represent 
co-descendants of the East Greek group in the Bronze Age. They have, however, 
undergone a number of characteristic innovations to the exclusión of Arcado-Cypriot, 
many of which are demonstrably post-Mycenaean, including the shift of original [a:], 
preserved in Mycenaean, to [e:], a shift that is complete in lonic but more restricted 
in Attic, where [a:] is retained, or perhaps restored, after [i, e, rj. Thus Attic-Ionic 
pT)TT|p [m8:t8:r] ‘mother’, for example, corresponds to párrip [má:t8:r] elsewhere, 
including Mycenaean (cf. the place ñame ma-to-(ro)-pu-ro [ma:trópulos] ‘mother city 
of Pylos’). Many therefore now regard Attic-Ionic as a dialect group that acquired a 
strongly independent identity only after c.lOOO bc, probably in an area comprising 
eastern Artica and, following colonization, the western and central Aegean basin. 

But while Attic shares most of its characteristic innovations with lonic, it also has 
important innovations in common with Boeotian, as noted above (see the discussion 
of (5) and (6)). Thus the early phases of palatalization in Attic follow those of lonic 
(both dialects having, e.g., toctos- [tósos] ‘so much’, against Boeotian tóttos [tótt'os], 
all from ’''[tót-jos]), but the dialect subsequently fell into line with Boeotian (lonic 
having, e.g., cfjuXáCTCToj [p''ylásso:] ‘I guard’, against Attic/Boeotian cfjuXáTTW [p*’ylátto:]/ 
[p*’ulátt'o:], all from ’''[p*’ulák'-jo:], as noted). The most likely explanation is that 
western Artica, separated by high mountains from the eastern areas, carne under 
Boeotian influence in the post-Mycenaean period some time after lonic, including at 
least eastern Artica in its developmental domain, had begun to evolve as a distinct 
variety. The subsequent political unification of Artica would then have produced the 
‘mixed’ dialect of the classical period, a dialect of broadly lonic type, but with a 
number of strikingly discordant features vis-á-vis the lonic norm. The use of -tt- [tt] 
forms then extended in part to the lonic dialects of the neighbouring island of Boeotia. 

Interestingly, Attic-Ionic also shares a number of innovations with Peloponnesian 
Doric to the exclusión of both Arcado-Cypriot and North-West Greek. The preposition 
év [en], for example, was used originally both locatively with the dative (= ‘in’) and 
allatively with the accusative (= ‘into’), an archaism preserved in both Arcadian and 
North-West Greek. In Attic-Ionic and Peloponnesian Doric, however, a final [s] was 
added when the preposition was used allatively, giving originally évs [ens], but subse¬ 
quently forms such as ég [es] and ds" [e:s] through simplification of the cluster and 
compensatory lengthening (cf. note 3 above: é? [es] and els' [e:s] were originally pre- 
consonantal and prevocalic contextual variants, with different dialects then making 
different cholees). Thus both East Greek and West Greek seem to have been divided 
in the early post-Mycenaean period into more conservative and more innovative 
members, i.e. Arcado-Cypriot (conservative) vs. Attic-Ionic (innovative) on the one 
hand, and North-West Greek (conservative) vs. Peloponnesian Doric (innovative) on 
the other. Beginning with Risch (1955), this has been widely interpreted as evidence 
for a brief but intense period of parallel development on the part of the innovative 
dialects, perhaps originating in Southern Boeotia and northern parts of Attica as 
Dorians, making their way to the Peloponnese, passed through and/or settled in for- 
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merly East Greek-speaking lands. These innovations clearly cut across the earlier and 
more general East-West división, thus making Attic-Ionic and Peloponnesian Doric 
somewhat ‘mixed’ varieties. Subsequently, however, particularly with the advent of 
colonization, the two groups seem to have resumed their largely sepárate courses of 
development. 

The Aeolic dialects are also now commonly regarded as heing largely post- 
Mycenaean developments (García-Ramón (1975), critically reviewed hy Ruijgh 
(1978a); see also now Brixhe (2006) and Vottéro (2006)), heing originally only weakly 
differentiated from (North-)West Greek in the Bronze Age. One possihility, taking a 
strongly areal rather than a genetic approach to dialect development, is that Aeolic 
formed a kind of bridge between Southern ‘East’ Greek and northern ‘West’ Greek at 
that time, since there is evidence that proto-Aeolic had already incorporated a number 
of East Greek features into its otherwise broadly West Greek make-up: e.g. Ipl verb 
inflection -pev [-men] in place of West Greek -pe? [-mes], and East Greek vocalism in 
forms such as lepós' [hierós] ‘holy’, ''ApTcpL? [ártemis] ‘Artemis’ vs. West Greek Lapós" 
[hiarós], ''AprapL? [ártamis]. Many distinctively Aeolic features, however, can be shown 
to be innovations dating from the early post-Mycenaean era. A crucial example is the 
common, though by no means universal, development before front vowels of labial 
reflexes of the labio-velar series (still preserved in Mycenaean, albeit 

with de-voicing of the voiced aspirate, as noted). All later non-Aeolic dialects, by 
contrast, consistently show dental reflexes. Thus while Mycenaean has both -qe [k^e] 
‘and’ and qe-to-ro- [k^etro-j ‘four-’ (in compounds), and all later dialects have re [te] 
‘and’, Boeotian has TrérTapes' [péttares] and Thessalian irerpo- [petro-] ‘four-’, beside 
Attic TCTTapes" [téttares]. 

The Aeolic-speaking areas of the mainland must once have been contiguous, and 
probably extended further west and south than in the classical period, by which time 
Thessalian was geographically separated from Boeotian by North-West Greek, and the 
dialects of both western Thessaly and Boeotia show clear signs of relatively recent 
North-West Greek influence. In western Thessaly, for example, the genitive singular 
of the second declension ends in -o [-o:] (later -ou [-u:]), the regular formation in North- 
West Greek, and distinct from the eastern sufflx -ol [-oí]: both these forms < earlier 
-OLO [-ojo], by loss of [j] + contraction, and apocopation, respectively. Similarly in 
Boeotia, we begin to flnd the substitution of the typically West Greek velar sufflx 
-^a- [-ksa-] for ‘true’ Boeotian -ttq- [-tt'a] in the aorist (past perfective) stem of verbs 
with an original stem-flnal dental, e.g. CKopi^á-pcOa [ekomiksá-met*'a] for cKopirTÓpcOa 
[ekomitflá-met*'a] (< ’''[ekomit'-sá-met’’a]), ‘we carried away’, the extensión of the velar 
heing based on the existence of presents in -¿o [-zdo:] from both dental (“''[-d+jo:]) and 
velar (’''[-g+jo:]) stems, with subsequent paradigmatic confusión. Unsurprisingly, it is 
the dialect of eastern Thessaly, relatively insulated from the surrounding North-West 
Greek, that best preserves its distinctively Aeolic look. 

Within this overall approach, Lesbian represents the dialect of colonists from 
Thessaly who made their way across the Aegean around 1000 bc and whose speech 
subsequently underwent a period of development under the influence of the neighbour- 
ing lonic dialects (albeit with influence also in the other direction), producing yet 
another mixed variety, but this time with a heavily East Greek component. Particularly 
signiflcant in this connection is the Lesbian inflnitive of athematic verbs (i.e. those in 
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which inflectional endings are added direcdy to the root without the thematic or stem- 
forming vowel [e/o], contrast eCT-|j.ev [éz-men] ‘we are’ with TTeL0-o-|iey [peít’’-0-men] 
‘we persuade’). This has the suffix -pevaL [-menai], which seems to reflect the influence 
of East Greek -vai [-nai] on the original West Greek/Aeolic -pev [-men].^ 

This brief and necessarily selective overview is intended to do no more than supply 
the background against which to present the later history of the Greek language. The 
prehistory and early history of Greek remain highly contested fields of inquiry, and 
many scholars would certainly wish to challenge aspects of the account which has been 
presented here, for example by insisting on a greater degree of dialect differentiation 
in the Bronze Age than has been allowed for and by further downplaying attempts at 
a genetic classification in favour of a model based primarily on areal development. No 
view is wholly unproblematical, however, since all are necessarily based on what 
remains a very limited foundation of factual knowledge and on particular selections 
and interpretations of isoglosses. 

1.4 Some Examples 

1.4.1 Some basic dialect characteristics 

It remains to illustrate something of the diversity of Greek in the classical period by 
summarizing some of the most important dialect characteristics and considering a few 
short extracts from dialect inscriptions (for which see now Colvin (2007) alongside 
Buck (1955)). We may begin with the fundamental contrast between East Greek and 
West Greek. In each item of (8) below the typically East Greek characteristic is given 
first, followed by its West Greek equivalent, though we should note that specific evi- 
dence is sometimes lacking for particular dialects and that there are localized excep- 
tions. Eurthermore, while the Aeolic dialects tend generally to follow West Greek in 
their retention of inherited/archaic characteristics, they do not show many of the more 
typical West Greek, particularly Peloponnesian Doric, innovations, or even consistently 
make the same choices as West Greek from among sets of inherited options. This is 
only to be expected in view of what has been said above about the relative conservatism 
of North-West Greek (the subgroup geographically closest to the Aeolic homeland) 
beside Peloponnesian Doric, the probably mixed character of Aeolic even in the Bronze 
Age (involving some infiltration of East Greek features from the south), its strongly 
independent development during the Dark Age, and the susceptibility of the historical 
dialects to the influence of neighbouring varieties thereafter (North-West Greek for 
Thessalian and Boeotian, lonic for Lesbian). Some speciflcally Aeolic characteristics 
are therefore appended, as (8j): 

(8) (a) Assibilation vs. non-assibilation of original [ti] in the key diagnostic envi- 

ronments listed in the discussion preceding (7) above. 

Thessalian and Boeotian retain the inherited forms as in West Greek, 
while Lesbian has been influenced by East Greek. 

(b) The expected aorists (perfectives) in -aa- [-sa-] for verbs in -^o) [-zdo:] 
with non-velar stems, vs. aorists in -^a- [-ksa-] quite generally for this 
class, extended from the velar stems where they origínate. 
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There is some later spread of the West Greek forms into Boeotian, 
Thessalian and even East Greek Arcadian, but this is not attested in 
Lesbian, whose speakers must have migrated before this development 
took place on the mainland. 

(c) The masculine and feminine plural of the definite article in ol, al [hoi, hai] 
or oL, ai [oi, ai] (by analogy with the singular forms ó, á/f| [ho, ha:/h8:] or 
ó, á/f] [o, a:/8:]), vs. toí, tul [toí, tai]. Cretan is a major exception, perhaps 
because of Mycenaean/East Greek substrate influence (Brixhe (1991)). 

Thessalian and Boeotian retain the inherited forms as in West Greek, 
while Lesbian has again been influenced by East Greek. 

(d) Ipl ending in -pev [-men], originally the secondary/past ending, vs. -pes" 
[-mes], originally the primary/non-past ending. 

Aeolic here follows East Greek, this being a feature that was probably 
adopted from the south during the Mycenaean period. 

(e) Enture forms in unaccented -ato [-so:] vs. -aéw [-séo:] or, by contraction, 
-atú [-SÓ:]. The latter are characteristic of Peloponnesian Doric but poorly 
attested for North-West Greek (Delphian only). They are clearly innova- 
tive, perhaps representing a blend of the standard type with forms derived, 
through the usual loss of [s], from stems in liquids and nasals originally 
followed by an lE ‘laryngeal’ consonant that surfaced in Greek as [e], as 
in |3aXécú/|3aX¿ü [baléo:/baló:] ‘I will throw’, < *(3aXé-aca [baléso:]). 

Aeolic retains the inherited formation. 

(f) Athematic infinitives in -vai [-nai] (e.g. elvat [é:nai] ‘to be’ < ’''[és-nai], vs. 
-pev [-men] (e.g. eppev [émmen] < ’''[és-men]). 

Thessalian and Boeotian follow West Greek, though Lesbian -pevat 
[-menai] has apparently been modified by contact with East Greek. 

(g) Dialectically diagnostic conditional/modal elements: 

(i) conditional conjunction el [e:] ‘if’, vs. al [ai]. 

The latter is also general Aeolic. 

(ii) modal (conditional/generic) particle áv [an] (in Attic-Ionic and 
Arcadian, though not Cypriot, which has Ke [ke]) vs. Ka [ka:]. 

The latter is also Boeotian; Thessalian and Lesbian also have ke 
[ke], presumably the original Aeolic form. 

(iii) the Word order éáv/fju tl? [eá:n/é:n tis] < *el áv tl? [e: án tis] ‘if 
ever anyone’ vs. al tí? Ka [ai tis ka:] ‘if anyone ever’. 

This order is not normal Aeolic, cf. Boeotian f) (Sé) kó tl? 
[8: (dé) ká: tis]/Lesbian a’í ké tl? [ai ké tis] ‘if (and) ever anyone’, 
but it does appear occasionally in Boeotian documents, under 
North-West Greek influence. 

(h) Adverbs tótc [tote] ‘then’, ttótc [pote] ‘when?’, ore [hóte] ‘when’, vs. tóku 
[tóka], TTÓKa [póka], oko [hóka]. 

The latter are also Boeotian, but Lesbian has róra [tota] etc., with the 
same ending as in Attic eirá [é:ta]/éTTeLTa [épe:ta] ‘then’, in contrast 
with lonic elTe(y) [é:te(n)]/éTTeLTe(v) [épeite(n)]. Boeotian shows North- 
West Greek influence, with Lesbian perhaps retaining the original Aeolic 
forms. 
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(i) Some dialectally diagnostic words or forms of words: 

(i) {é)9éXüj [(e)t’'élo:] ‘want, wish’ vs. XeLCü/Xéw [lé:o:/léo:]. 

The latter is not Aeolic. 

(ii) PoúXofiai/póXofiaL [búdomai/bólomai] ‘will, wish’, with the o-grade 
oftheroot "'gwelol(s)-,vs. SriXoiiaL/SelXoiaaL [dédomai/dédomai] 
with the e-grade. 

Hete Thessalian péXXo|iaL [béllomai] and Boeotian [3eíXo|j,aL 
[bédomai] follow West Greek, while Lesbian (3óXXo|j.aL [bóllo- 
mai] has again been influenced by East Greek. 

(j) Aeolic also has a number of characteristic innovations of its own, includ- 
ing: labial reflexes of labio-velars before front vowels (e.g. Lesbian/ 
Thessalian TTé|j.TTe [pémpe] ‘five’ for the usual víévre [pénte]); active perfect 
participles in -ü)v/-ovtos- [-o:n]/[-ontos] rather than -tús-Z-OTO? [-o:s]/[-otos], 
e.g. Lesbian KaTeXpXúSojy [katel8:lút‘'o:n] ‘having returned’; dative plurals 
of consonant-stems in -eaai [-essi] (e.g. TtóbeaaL [pódessi] ‘feet’, rather 
than -at [-si], cf. TTo(a)aí [po(s)sí]). 

Lesbian and Thessalian also share the athematic (-pt [-mi]) inflection 
of contract verbs, i.e. those with stem-final [-a/a:(8:), -e/8:, -o/o:] (e.g. 
Thessalian eüepyeTé-s' [euergeté-s] ‘benefiting (nom sg)’, with participial 
-(v)? [-(n)s] added directly to the stem-vowel just as in Attic athematic 
verbs, cf. tiBcls- [tit*'é:s] < “''TiGe-vs- [tit*'e-ns]), and assimilation in clusters 
of [1, r, m, n] + [j] or original (and non-final) [s], leading to double liquids/ 
nasals, as opposed to cluster simplification followed by compensatory 
lengthening (e.g. Lesbian xpíuvu [krínno:] T judge’, rather than Attic Kptvw 
[krí:no:], < *Kpív-jüj [krín-jo:]).*’ Boeotian and Thessalian share the exten¬ 
sión of athematic -pey [-men] to thematic infinitives (e.g. Boeotian (¡)epé\iev 
[p'’eré-men] ‘to carry’, rather than (pépeiv [p’'erén] etc). 

Some brief examples of West Greek (both Peloponnesian Doric and North-West 
Greek), Aeolic, and East Greek (Arcadian, lonic and Attic) are presented below, with 
a short commentary on each. We should first note, however, that punctuation in the 
transcriptions of epigraphic texts is mostly editorial and written accentuation a matter 
of convention. In reality we know almost nothing about the accentuation of dialects 
other than Attic-Ionic (see Probert (2006) for a thorough discussion), and it might 
therefore be better to omit written accents altogether. We are, none the less, informed 
by later grammarians that the accentuation of Lesbian was ‘recessive’, i.e. that the 
accent fell as far from the end of a word as the rules permit. Texts in Lesbian dialect 
are therefore conventionally accented in this way. But in so far as Greek grammarians 
focused their attention exclusively on literary texts, we might reasonably wonder 
whether recessive accentuation was a more general property of Aeolic (there being no 
surviving literature in Thessalian, and only the most minimal attestation of literary 
Boeotian). 

Both here and in subsequent chapters, [ ] endose restorations of illegible or damaged 
letters, (} superfluous letters inscribed in error, ( ) editorially corrected letters or expan- 
sions of abbreviations, and < > letters mistakenly omitted. Other points to note inelude 
the following: where the sound [w] was retained, it is written with the letter digamma 
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F; iotas later written subscript, as in dative singulars etc., hete appear adscript; most 
local alphabets prior to the standardization of the lonic versión did not distinguish 
long e- or o-vowels from the corresponding short ones, the letters E/e and O/o denot- 
ing both, so long e- and o-vowels that do not carry a circumflex accent (itself a marker 
of length) are indicated here with a macron above: é, ó. 

The notion of ‘long’ e- and o-vowels, however, requires some further comment. In 
some dialects short e- and o-vowels were closer in articulation than their long coun- 
terparts (whether generally, as in Attic and lonic, or in certain environments only, for 
which see below), while in other dialects they had the same quality. Furthermore, 
though many long e- and o-vowels were inherited, others aróse secondarily from con- 
traction and compensatory lengthening. According to dialect, therefore, these processes 
could lead to long vowels that were closer in articulation than the inherited ones (in 
that they retained the quality of the affected short vowels), or to long vowels that 
corresponded with these. Once the lonic alphabet was standardized, in the early 4th 
century BC, those dialects in which the new and inherited long vowels fully corre¬ 
sponded used H for all long e-vowels and Q for all long o-vowels, while those in which 
they differed in quality, whether generally or in part, used these two symbols for more 
open long vowels and El and OY for closer ones, a usage made possible by the fact 
that the diphthongs which these digraphs once represented had earlier been monoph- 
thongized to a cióse [e:] and a cióse [o:] respectively (the latter then raising further to 
[u:]). Prior to this, however, E and O were used in most areas for all long e- and 
o-vowels, whatever their quality (as noted). 

The dialects that regularly use only El and íf from the 4th century onwards are 
Arcadian, Lesbian, and a subset of West Greek including Laconian, Eleraclean and 
Cretan, though earlier Cretan evidence suggests that there was once a qualitative dif- 
ference, subsequently lost, between the long vowels resulting from contraction (closer) 
and those arising from compensatory lengthening (more open). In some other West 
Greek dialects (e.g. Theran, Cyrenaean, Rhodian and Coan) this difference appears to 
have persisted longer, with contraction again leading quite generally to a closer articu¬ 
lation than lengthening (though once again there is a tendency for this distinction to 
be lost over time in some areas). Boeotian and Thessalian are potentially misleading 
here, in that all long e-vowels in both dialects, along with all long o-vowels in 
Thessalian, had been raised in articulation before the introduction of the lonic alphabet 
and these are therefore standardly noted from the 4th century onwards with El and 
OY. Accordingly, these dialects belong properly with Arcadian, Lesbian etc. 

Note finally that the letter EEri was originally used to mark word-initial aspiration, 
and in this function is transcribed below as H/h. Since such aspiration was lost very 
early in the eastern lonic-speaking area, the letter was recycled, being used first to 
denote the new, very open, long e-vowel [se:] deriving from original long [a:] (a highly 
characteristic Attic-Ionic sound change) and then to represent the inherited long 
e-vowel [e:] too, once these two sounds had merged. The use of H to represent open 
long e-vowels spread quite early to the central lonic-speaking area and also to the 
Doric-speaking islands of the Southern Aegean, where it doubled up both as the marker 
of aspiration and as a symbol for open long e-vowels (though in Crete, where word- 
initial aspiration was also lost early, it was naturally used only for the latter). It was 
eventually generalized as a means of denoting open long e-vowels [e:] with the stand- 
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ardization of the lonic alphabet. We may also note in passing that the rough and 
smooth breathings of the versión of the lonic alphabet used here are in origin graphic 
reductions of the left- and right-hand ‘halves’ of H respectively. 

In view of the considerable additional variation in archaic local alphabets beyond 
what has already been discussed (especially in the notation of the voiceless aspirates 
and of [ps, ks]), and given the many remaining uncertainties of interpretation in a 
range of specific cases, no attempt will be made here to offer a systematic phonetic 
transcription, though each text is accompanied by a word-for-word gloss and a free 
translation. 

1.4.2 West Greek 

(a) Laconian (Sparta, Peloponnesian Doric) 

IG V.1.123, 5th century bc. Record of the victories of Damonon and his son. 


Aa^dvov ávéOeKe ’ABavaiaiL] IIoXiáxoL 

Damonon dedicated to-Athana Poliachos 

yiKaba? Tauro hfir’ oúdes' TreTTOKa tóv vvv . 

having-won thus as no-one ever-yet of-those now. 

TÓde évLKahe Aa|i[dvby] tol aÜTO TeGpÍTTTTolL] auTÓj ávLoxíbv ev 

In-these won Damonon with-the his 4-horse-chariot himself driving; in 

l’aL/^óxb TeTpÓKL-v kol ’ABávaLa TehpáKLv] KeXeuhúvLO 

Earthshaker’s(-games) 4-times and (games-)of-Athana 4-times and-Eleusinian(-games) 

teItpóklv.] kqI IIohoídaLa Aapduíáu] evÍKe MéXel, kol ho KÉXie^ 

4-times and (games-)of-Pohoidan Damonon won at-Helos, and the courser 

háp]a, aÚTÓs' áutoxtov ¿vhePohaLs- hÍTTTTOts' heTTTÓKLV ¿k tw aÚTO 

at-the-same-time, himself driving with-young mares 7-times out-of the his 

hÍTTTTOV KEK TO aÚHo [hÍTTTTO.] ... 

mares and-out-of the his stallion. 


‘Damonon made this dedication to Athana {Athene) Poliachos, having won victories in 
such a way as no man alive today has ever done before. Damonon was victorious in the 
following contests with his own four-horse chariot, himself holding the reins: in the games 
of the Earthshaker (Poseidon) four times and the games of Athana four times and the 
Eleusinian games four times. And Damonon won the games of Pohoidan (Poseidon) at 
Píelos seven times, and his courser on the same occasions, himself holding the reins, with 
fillies from his own mares and by his own stallion. ...’ 


Characteristic of all non-Attic-Ionic dialects is the retention of original long [a:] (as in 
uLKdhas' [ni:ká:ha:s] ‘having won’ beside Attic vLKf|cra? [ni:kÉ:sa:s] etc.) and, where 
contraction occurs, the development of [a:] -i- an o-vowel to [a:] rather than [o:] (as in 
Táv [tá:n] ‘the (fem gen pl)’ beside Attic tcov [tó:n], both < rdoy [tá:o:n]. We may also 
note here the typically West Greek -troKa [-poka] (cf. (8h)) alongside specifically 
Laconian features such as the use of -klv [-kin] as the suffix for numeral adverbs (e.g. 
hcTTTáKty [heptákin] ‘seven times’ beside Attic éTTTáKts" [heptákis]) and the general 
weakening of intervocalic [s] to [h] (as in éytKahe [ení:ka:he] ‘he won’ beside Attic 
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¿vÍKTiae [ení:k8:se] etc.). Such a change had occurred generally in Greek during the 
Bronze Age, but in many cases the sound was restored analogically on the basis of 
parallel forms in which the [s] occurred after a consonant (see (le)): the weakening 
here is a later local development, beginning in the 5th century. On the basis of make- 
shift Athenian spellings with 2 of the sound in Laconian words that is elsewhere spelled 
with 0, it also seems likely that 6 already represented the fricative [0] in Laconian (so 
aLÓ? [0iós] = 0eós' [t*’eós] ‘god/goddess’). As we shall see in subsequent chapters, frica- 
tivization of all three voiceless aspirated plosives eventually took place everywhere, 
and it is therefore conceivable that the process was already complete in Laconian. In 
any case, this example shows clearly that we should not imagine that local orthogra- 
phies were routinely adapted to reflect sound change: thus spellings with 2 appear in 
Laconian inscriptions only after the universal adoption of the lonic alphabet in which 
0 still represented [t**]. It also follows that the changes in question may also have been 
taking place in other areas at this time. Similar problems of orthographic conservatism 
arise in connection with major changes in the vowel system, as discussed briefly below 
in connection with Boeotian and at length in later chapters. 

(b) Cretan (Gortyn, Peloponnesian Doric) 

GDI 4991, mid-5th century bc. The Gortyn law code; disputes over the ownership of 
slaves. 

0LOL. 09 k' é\eu 0 époL £ SoXóL ¡léXXei ávTTLpoXev, TTpó BiKa? pe ayev. 

Gods. Who ever for-free-man or for-slave be-about to-bring-suit, before trial not seize (inf). 
al [6é] k' ayet KarabiKaKaaTO to éXeuOépo 6éKa aTaTepav?, 

if but ever he-seize let-him-condemn (in-case-)of-the free-man 10 staters, 

TO 66Xo TtévTe, ÓTL ayet, Kal StKaKCjáTO Xayáaat ev Tal? Tptal 

of-the slave 5, because he-seizes, and let-him-decree release (inf) in the 3 

apépats". al 6é] Ka pe [Xayláaet, KaTaSiKabSéTO t 6 pev eXeuOépo 

days. If but ever not he-release, let-him-condemn (in-case-)of-the EMP free-man 

OTaTepa, to 66Xo [balpKváv Taj ápépas" peKÓaTas', tiplv Ka Xayáaep 

a-stater, of-the slave drachma (during-)the day each, until ever he-release; 

TO 8e Kpóvo TÓv SLlkaoTáv ópvúvTa Kplvev. ... 

(in respect-)of-the and time the judge under-oath decide(inf). ... 

‘Gods. Whoever is about to bring suit with regard to a free man or a slave shall not make 
seizure before the trial. If he makes seizure, he (the judge) shall condemn him to a fine of 
ten staters in the case of a free man, five in the case of a slave, because he seizes him, and 
shall decree that he release him within three days. But if he does not release him, in the 
case of a free man he (the judge) shall condemn him to a fine of a stater, in the case of a 
slave a drachma, for each day until he releases him; and as to the time the judge shall 
decide under oath. ...’ 

Typical West Greek features here inelude aorist stems in [-ks-] from non-velar roots 
(e.g. KaTahLKa-KCTÚ-TO [katadikaksáto:] ‘let him condemn’ beside Attic KaTahiKa-aá-Tto 
[katadikasáto:], cf. (8b)) and the forms al and ku [ai, ka:] ‘if, ever’ (see (8g)). Note 
that the archaic alphabet used on Crete at this time did not distinguish voiceless 
[p, k] from aspirated [p**, k**], employing only TI and K (cf. ávirt- [amp**!-], SapKvdv 
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[dark^ná:n] ‘drachma (acc)’). Some regular Creían characteristics inelude psilosis (loss 
of initial aspiration, as in os' [os] ‘who’ beside Attic o? [hos]), assimilation of [zd] to 
[dd] (as in KaraSLKaSdéTó [katadikaddétto:] ‘leí him condenan’ beside Attic KaTaSLKaCéTOj 
[katdikazdéto:]), short-vowel aorist/perfective subjunctives (as originally in this athe- 
matic formation, and guaranteed for Creían by later spellings: contrast Xayá-aeL 
[lagáse:] ‘s/he should release’ with corresponding Attic forms modelled on the long- 
vowel thematic subjunctives of the present/imperfective stem), and thematic infinitives 
in -ev [-en] (cf. Kpívsv [krí:nen] ‘to judge’ beside Attic Kpívevv [krí:ne:n]). None of these 
features, however, is exclusively Creían or even exclusively West Greek. 


(c) Elean (Olympia, North-West Greek) 

GDI 1152, early 6th century BC. The immunity of Patrias. 


’A ppÓTpa Tolp FaXeíoLS'. Tlarpíav Oappev koI yeveiiv Kal 

The decree for-the Eleans. Patrias have-legal-protection (inf) and family and 

TaÚTO. Al Cé tl? KaTLapaúaete, páppev, 6p F'aXeío. 

the-(property-)of-him. If but someone bring-charge, stand-trial (inf), as (against-)Elean. 

al petrLOelay rd ¿(tKaLa 6p péyLaTov téXo? eyot Kal rol 

If but not-should-apply the rights who highest office should-hold and the 

paCTLXaes', C^Ka pualj Ka átroTÍvoL péKaaros' tov peiTLTToeóvToy KaOuTals' 

basilaes, 10 minas should pay each of-the not-applying dedicated 

Tol Zl ’OXuyTTÍof ÉTTeyTTOL ¿(é k’ ’EXXayoKÍKas' Kal ráXXa ¿(ÍKaLa 

to-the Zeus Olympian; take-care-of and should Hellanodikas and the-other rights 

¿TTeyTTeTO á OapLopyla’ ... 
let-take-care-of the board-of-damiourgoi; ... 


‘The decree of the Eleans. Patrias shall have legal protection along with his family and 
his property. And if anyone brings a charge, that man is to stand trial as [he would if he 
brought a charge] against an Elean. And if whoever should hold the highest office and 
the basilaes (magistrates) should not apply his rights, each of those who fail to do so 
should pay ten minas dedicated to Olympian Zeus, and the Elellanodikas (chief judge with 
jurisdiction at the Olympic gantes) should take care of this, and let the board of dami- 
ourgoi (magistrates) take care of his other rights; 

The interpretation of this text remains uncertain in several respeets. Some take 
Ttarpiáy [patriám] (differently accented) to be a common noun meaning ‘clan’ rather 
than a proper ñame and the subject of the first sentence to be unspecified accused 
people who are to enjoy security in respect of ‘clan, family and property’. The target 
of the charge in the second sentence musí then be an accused’s ‘clan, family and prop¬ 
erty’, but this raises difficulties for the interpretation of the following elliptical clause, 
which apparently States that such an accuser shall stand trial ‘as in a case against an 
Elean’. Are the accused and his clan and family not likely to be Eleans themselves? 
The alternative, adopted here, is to take Patrias to be a foreigner who is given 
legal protection on the same basis as an Elean (cf. Koerner (1981: 190-4), Colvin 
(2007: 168)). 
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Once again West Greek features are in evidence, most obviously the conditional con- 
junction al [ai] (cf. (8g)) and the plural article tol [toi] (cf. (8c)), along with the a-vocal- 
ism in Lapós' [iarós] ‘sacred’ beside Attic lepós- [hierós], as in KaT-Lap-aúaeLc [kat-iar-aúseie] 
‘s/he should imprecate/accuse’ beside Attic Ka0-Lep-eúaeLe [kat'’-ier-eúseie]. Specifically 
North-West Greek is the shift of [e] > [a] before [r] seen in pdppev [wárrem] ‘to stand 
trial’ beside (/^)éppiü [(w)érro:] elsewhere (this latter normally with the non-technical 
meaning of ‘go away/go to ruin’). Characteristically Elean are the use of the optative 
with KO [ka:] to frame an injunction (e.g. Ka dTTOTLVOL [ka: apotí:noi] ‘s/he should pay 
back’) and of the haré optative in generic relative clauses rather than the subjunctive 
with the generic/conditional particle (e.g. op...TéXos- Ixoí [or ... télos éxoi] ‘whoever 
holds office’.^ Note too the psilosis, some apocopation of prepositions, shortening of 
final long diphthongs as in dative rol [toí] ‘to-the’ beside Attic tcol [tó:i], the shift of 
[8:] > [a:], as in FaXeíots' [wadeíois] ‘for-Eleans’, and of [e] > [a] after as well as before [r], 
as in KaT-Lapati'-aeLC [kat-iaraú-seie], and pardal rhotacism of final [s] > [r], as in rolp 
[toír] beside Attic toTs- [toisj; in later inscriptions the r-spellings become uniform, though 
s-spellings remained in use earlier, as here, with the r-spellings originally typical of pho- 
nologically weak forms such as (elide) árdeles and pronouns. We may note too the 
diphthongal product of compensatory lengthening in final syllables originally ending in 
[ns], as in accusative feminine plural Ka-SuTaís' [kat-9utaís] ‘dedicated’ beside Attic 
KaTa-OuTÓS' [katatVtárs], both from an original ’''[kata-t*’utáns]. The spelling with Z of 
what elsewhere would be represented by A, as in Ce for 8é [de], ^LKata for BÍKaia [díkaia] 
etc., probably represents the early fricativization of [d] > [5] (cf. Méndez Dosuna (1991): 
Z was free to be redeployed in Elean because it was no longer required to represent [dz, 
zd], which had earlier assimilated to [dd] and then simplified initially to [d]). As we shall 
see in later chapters, the three voiced plosives were eventually fricativized everywhere, 
and this may already have been the case in Elean despite the absence of parallel ortho- 
graphic evidence for [b, g]. We should also remember that changes that are directly or 
indirectly attested graphically in certain localities in a given period may already have 
taken place more widely, but without any corresponding orthographic clues. 

(d) Phocian (Delphi, North-West Greek) 

CID 1.3, first half of 5th century bc. Prohibition of the removal of sacred wine. 

Toy l^olvov pe (pápev ég toO Spópoy al 6é Ka (|)ápeL, hLXa^áaro roy 

The wine not take(inf) out-of the racecourse; if but ever one-take, let-him-propitiate the 

0eóy hoL Ka KepaleTat, Kal peTaOnaÓTo KaTTOTetaaTo iréyre 

god for-whom ever it-be-mixed, and let-him-sacrifice-in-lieu and-pay-back 5 

Spaxpás" TOÚTOu 6é t6l KajayopeaayTL tó héptaaoy. 
drachmas; of-this and to-the accuser the half. 

‘People should not remove the wine from the racecourse; if someone does remove it, let 
him propitiate the god for whom it is mixed, and let him offer a sacrifice in place of it 
and pay back five drachmas; and half of this is to go to the accuser.’ 

Though found in a wall dated to the late 4th century the language here generally has 
an older appearance, though some ‘modern’ spellings (e.g. -ou for -ó as the genitive 
singular in toO Spópou [to: drómo:] ‘the racecourse’) suggest we may actually be 
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dealing with a later copy of an older inscription. Note once again the characteristic 
West Greek conditional conjunction al [ai] and particle Ka [ka:] (8g), and the aorist 
stem in [-ks-] from a non-velar root in hika^-daró [hilaks-ást'^o:] (8b). This last form 
also shows one of the typical North-West Greek 2T spellings discussed in note 7 for 
Elean, and may once again provide indirect evidence for a fricative pronunciation of 
the voiceless aspirates in other contexts. There is also the North-West Greek shift of 
[e] > [a] before [r] in cpápev [fáren] ‘to carry’ beside Attic (l>épeLU [p*'ére:n]. The short 
vowel form of the infinitive ending is not, however, the norm in North-West Greek, 
though it is characteristic of Phocian specifically, along with the o-stem form of the 
word for ‘half’, hepLoaov [héimisson], beside Attic fjpLau [héimisy] (though neither 
of these features is exclusively Phocian). The preposition [eks] ‘out of’ usually 
appears as ¿k [ek] before consonants, but in some dialects, as here, the cluster simpli- 
fied to éo'S'/és' [ess/es] in this environment. 


1.4.3 Aeolic 

(a) Boeotian (Thebes) 

IG VII.2418, mid-4th century bc. List of contributions for the Sacred War beginning 
355 BC. 

[tolI xP£L]|J.aTa ai)ve(3[áXov0o ev tóv iroXeirov tóv] éTTo[Xé|rLov] BolutoI 
These money contributed to the war which fought Boeotians 
TTclpl TU lapü TÚ ép, BeX(j)oIs’ tt]ót TUS' áaepíovTas' tó lapóh tu 
about the temple the in Delphi against those defiling the temple of-the 

’AttóXXuvos' tú nlovOtu. 'ApiaTÍuvos' apxovTOS" ’AXu¿)fjoL 
Apollo the Pythian. Aristion being-archon; Alyzaioi 

TTptayées' Xápoip AáSuvos', 'ApiaTO...' ’AvaKTopLées' TpLÚKOVTa pms" 

elders Charops (son-)of-Dadon, Aristo- ...; Anaktorieis 30 minas; 

TTptlayeeS'] ... <I>óppu, ’ApKOS' Tepéos'. ... 

elders ... (son-)of Phormos, Arleos (son-)of-Tereus. 


‘The following contributed money to the war fought by the Boeotians for the temple at 
Delphi against those committing sacrilege against the temple of Pythian Apollo. In the 
archonship (magistracy) of Aristion: the people of Alyzia ...; the elders Charops son of 
Dadon, Aristo- ...; the people of Anaktorion 30 minas; the elders ... son of Phormos, 
Arkos son of Tereus ...’ 

The most distinctively Aeolic feature here is the labial reflex of an original labio-velar 
before the front vowel in BeXcfjoIs' [belp^^oís] ‘Delphi (dat)’ beside Attic AeXcpóig [del- 
p*’oís], both < *¿"elbh- ‘womb’ (cf. (8j)). But mainland Aeolic, as noted, often agrees 
with North-West Greek, whether as a reflex of its early history or as the result of later 
convergence. The use of the preposition év [en] with the accusative to mean ‘to/into’ 
(év TÓV TTÓXepov [en ton pólemon] ‘to/for the war’) is clearly an archaism shared by 
these two groups (as well as by Arcadian and Cypriot), while the form lapóv [hiarón] 
‘temple’, with a-vocalism, is common to mainland Aeolic and West Greek in general. 
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Some typical Boeotian features are reflected in the orthographic system, which dis- 
plays an unusal degree of adaptation to sound change over time. In particular, Boeotian 
provides early graphic evidence of major changes in the vowel system that eventually 
became universal. By the mid-4th century, for example, standard Boeotian spellings, 
in which I [i:], El [e:] and H [e:] are used where El [e:], El [e:] and AI [ai] would 
normally be expected, show that [e:] (<[ei]) and [e:] (all original and secondary 
long e-vowels) had been raised to [i:] and [e:] respectively, while the diphthong 
[ai] had been monophthongized to [e:]. Examples from this text inelude TTpLay-eeS' 
[pri:zgé:es] ‘elders/ambassadors’ beside Thessalian TTpeL(j(3-eLa [pre:zbé:a] ‘rank of eider/ 
embassy’,* XP^Í-EciTa [k*'ré:mata] ‘property/money’ beside Attic [k'Té:mata], 

’AXuCf]oL [aluzd£:oi] ‘Alyzaians’ beside Attic ’AXuCaloL [alyzdaíoi]. As always (see also 
the discussion of fricativization in connection with Laconian and North-West Greek 
above), it is unclear just how much of a pioneer Boeotian truly was in this respect, 
given that other alphabets, most importantly the standardized lonic alphabet, were 
much more conservative. This complex issue will be addressed in more detail in later 
chapters. Note too the regular raising of [e] > [i] before another vowel, as in cTToXépL-oy 
[epolémi-on] ‘they fought’ < éTioXépe-ov [epoléme-on], and the characteristic mainland 
Aeolic 3pl ending in awe(3áXo-v0o [sunebálont*'o] ‘they-contributed’, for standard -vto 
[-nto], perhaps with extensión of the aspirate from Ipl -pe6a [-met*'a] and 2 pl -a0e 
[-st^-e]. 

(b) Thessalian (Matropolis in western Thessaly) 

SEG 36.548, second half of 3rd century bc. The privileges of the Basaidai clan. 


6lós" tvxcív áyaBáv awSeÍKa BaaaíSouv Telj CLVTeaaL tow ircTTapouy 
God; good fortune; agreement of-Basaidai for-those being of-the 4 
yevLovv kq! tS? rayas' KOLvayeívTow rev TiávTa xpovev, isal aÜTels 

tribes and in-the taga participating (for-)the all time, both for-themselves 

Kal tSl yevLfiL t3l ¿s tútow ytyiipévat. pá earou iroSé^aaTa ttót 

and the offspring the out-of these happening. Not let-it-be to-accept to 

Tov laoTLpíav paSéptva paSe Tayáv 8otv e^on ras 

the equality-of-prlvilege anyone ñor taga they-should-give outside the 

auyyeveías. ... 

clan. ... 

‘God; good fortune; agreement for those of the Basaidai belonging to the four tribes and 
participating in perpetuity in the taga (chief magistracy), both for themselves and for the 
offspring issuing from them. It shall not be permitted to accept anyone into equality of 
privilege ñor should they assign the taga outside the clan. ...’ 

Note once again the Aeolic reflex of an original labio-velar before a front vowel in 
TreTTÚpouy [pettárum] ‘four’, beside Attic Terráptoy [tettárom] (with palatalization, cf. 
Latin quattuor for the original sound), and also the typically Aeolic consonant-stem 
dative plural ending in -eaoL [-essi] as in e’íyreaaL [é:nt-essi] ‘being (dat pl)’, beside the 
lonic ¿oOoL [eúsi] < ’Teónt-si] (cf. (8j)).^ The motive for this development appears to 
have been avoidance of the stem allomorphy resulting from the simplification of [-nts-]. 
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with the ending itself based on the analogy of the o-stem nominative -ol [-oí] beside 
dative -olgl [-oisi], so that the usual dative -gl [-si] was added to the nominative plural 
-e? [-es]. 

Of particular importance here are the Thessalian treatment of both original and 
secondary long e- and o-vowels, which had evidently raised to [e:] and [u:] (spelled El 
andOY) respectively,e.g. auy0eÍKa[sunt‘'é:ka:] ‘agreement’ (cf. Attic CTt)v0f|Kr| [synt''é:ke:]) 
and BaCTaíSoriy [basaídum] ‘Basaidai (gen pl)’ (cf. Attic Baaaíhcúy [basaídom]). The form 
of o-stem dative plurals in -el? [-e:s] rather than -ol? [-oís], as in reí? [té:s], aÚTel? 
[auté:s] and, later in the text, tútcl? [tú:te:s], points to the monophthongization and 
subsequent pardal loss of lip-rounding attested graphically in this period also for 
Boeotian (i.e. [oi] > [o:] > [e:]); but the final stage appears still to be confined to pho- 
nologically weak árdeles and pronouns if we compare 8oTy [dom] ‘they should give’ 
and, later in the inscription, ^eySÓKOL [ksendóko:] ‘witnesses (nom)’. Similar changes 
eventually took place everywhere, and in all environments, though with all the usual 
problems of establishing the proper chronology. 

In this particular inscription, however, there are some further unexpected spellings 
in final syllables which have been taken by Chadwick (1993) as evidence of the shift 
from the inherited pitch accent to a stress accent, with an associated loss of vowel 
quality (vowel weakening) in post-tonic unaccented syllables containing short [o], and 
in elide elements such as árdeles. Thus rev ... xpóvev (normally spelled TÓy...xpóyoy 
[ton ... k''rónon] ‘(for-)the time’) may well represent [tan...'kTonan], while the 3pl 
optative form Sofy [dom] suggests the complete syncopation of such a vowel (< SoTey 
[’doien]). Once again, this shift in the character of the accent eventually oceurred 
everywhere in Greek, but as always with many uncertainties about the timing. As we 
shall see in later chapters, the advent of a stress accent was intimately bound up with 
the loss of contrastive distinctions in vowel quantity, though this complication has 
been ignored in the tentative transcriptions offered here. Evidence for such vowel 
weakening, however, remains a peculiarity of Thessalian, at least in native varieties of 
Greek, and indeed of this document. 

Apocopated prepositions and preverbs are the norm in this dialect, e.g. ttot [pot] 
for TTOTL [potí], and TToSé^aoTa [po(d)-'deksast£e:] for iroTL-Sé^aCTOaL [poti-déksast‘'ai], 
where the 2T spelling, which is rare and relatively late in Thessalian compared with 
North-West Greek, may once again provide evidence for the fricativization of voiceless 
aspirates in other environments (though this possibility has not been adopted in the 
transcriptions).^® Other oddities remain unexplained, however. The negative pá, appar- 
ently [ma:], for example, is unique to this inscription (elsewhere peí [me:] is used in 
Thessalian, as expected), and it is quite uncertain why the root element of the demon- 
strative meaning ‘this’ is written tut- rather than tout- [tu:t-] in the usual way (though 
it implies that the pronunciation of the original diphthong [ou] may have developed 
differently from that of the long o-vowels). See García-Ramón (1987) for a thorough 
discussion of this text. 


(c) Lesbian (Mytilene) 

IG XII.2.6, soon after 324 bc. Settlement of disputes between exiles returning under 
an edict of Alexander the Great and the remaining citizens of Mytilene. 
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... ¡Kal ol (3]aaL[XT|es' TTpoaTLl0T|a[6ov tül KaTeXr|Xú0oyTL ús' 

... and the basilees let-them-bestow to-the-one having-returned because plot 

Texi^a-]p,év[u] tú é[v tSl] ttóXl iTpóa0e [eovTOS'. al 8é ké tl? túv 

plotting the-one in the city previously being. If but ever anyone of-the 

KaTeXr|Xn0óy]Tuv pp eppéyp ¿y Tal? SLaXwUealaL TanTlatat, pf| ... 

having-returned not abide in the resolutions these, not ... 

kCéctbto Ttáp tSs' ttóXlos' KrfipaTOS' pfíSeyos' pplSe cjTetxéTtü 

let-him from the city possession any ñor let-him-walk 

éirl piilSey TÚp Ttapexwppcray outul ol ¿y tSl ttóXl iTpó[a0e eonTe?, 

upon any of-what they-surrendered to-him those in the city previously being, 

áXXá alrelxoyToy ¿ttI raíiTa rá KTfipara ol TTapaxupT|oay[Tes' auTut 

but let-them-walk upon these the possessions those having-surrendered to-him 
ÉK TÚy] ¿y tSl ttóXl TTpóoBe ¿ónTuy, koI ol arpórayot elalaOBis' 

out-of those in the city previously being, and the strotagoi thereafter 

áTTO(f)épo]yToy ¿ttI TÓy ¿y tAl ttóXl iTpÓCT0e eoyra rá KTÉipaTa ... 

let-them-return to the-one in the city previously being the possessions ... 


‘And the basilees [niagistrates] shall bestow favour on those who have returned from exile 
on the grounds that those who were previously in the city are contriving deceit. But if any 
of those who have returned from exile does not abide by these resolutions, he shall not 
... any property from the city ñor shall he lay claim to anything that those who were 
previously in the city surrendered to him, but of those who were previously in the city 
those who surrendered property to him shall lay claim to this, and the strotagoi (tnagis- 
trates) shall return the property thereafter to those who were previously in the city. ...’ 

Another important Aeolic feature in evidence here is the perfect participle with 
stem in -ovt- [-ont-], as in the imperfective participle, rather than the usual -ot- [-ot-], 
so KaTeXr|Xú6-oyTL [katel8:lút*'-onti] ‘having returned (dat)’ rather than Attic kutcXtiXijO-otl 
[kateledyt^'-oti] (see (8j)). The conditional particle ke [ke] is regular in both Lesbian 
and Thessalian (Boeotian kq [ka:] is probably a North-West Greek feature), while 
3pl imperatives in -VToy [-nton] (active, cf. aTetxo-VToy [sté:k*'o-nton] ‘let them walk 
(upon)/lay claim to’) and -a9oy [-st*’on] (medio-passive, cf. TTpoCTTL0T|-a9oy [prostít‘'e:st*’- 
on] ‘let them add/bestow’) are characteristically Lesbian; Attic has -vtüjv [-nto:n] and 
-a9tL)y [-st^'om] respectively. The final -t [i] of long diphthongs started to be lost quite 
early in Lesbian, and from the late 4th century forms with plain long vowels prevalí, 
so here éppéy-r| [emmén-8:] ‘s/he abide by (subjunctive)’ beside Attic éppév-riL 
[emmén-8:i]. 

An important feature of Lesbian not illustrated here is ‘diphthongal’ compensatory 
lengthening following the simplification of [n] -i- word-final [s] or, medially, [n] -i- sec- 
ondary [s] (i.e. resulting from the assibilation of [ti] or the simplification of “''[ts] (< 
“'■[t-j])), as in TTalaa [paisa] ‘all (fem sg)’ beside Attic Trfiaa [pá:sa], both from vávaa 
[pánsa] (<*TTáyT-ja [pánt-ja]). Since accusative plurals of the first and second declension 
therefore end in -ul? [-ais] and -ol? [-oís] (< -ay? [-ans] and -oy? [-ons]),“ it follows 
that the dative plurals of these declensions will normally have ‘long’ forms in -atat 
[-aisi] (cf. TOÚTaLCTL [taútaisi] ‘these (dat pl)’) and -olol [-oisi]); only the article has the 
short forms, though conventionally with a different written accent from the accusative, 
so dative ral? [tais] vs. accusative raí? [tais] etc. 
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1.4.4 East Greek 

(a) Arcadian (Mantinea) 

IG V.2.262, 5th century bc. Judgement against those guilty of sacrilega against Athena 
Alea, whose temple had been the scene of a fight. 

[/^o](|)XeaaL oíSe iv ’AXéav ... óhéol áv xpr<rTepLoy KaKpíve e 

Have-been-condemned these to Alea; ... Whom{ever) ever Oracle condemn or 

■yyoaíaL KaKpiGee roy xpcM-ároy, iré tols' /^OLKLáTails') 

by-judicial-inquiry be-condemned (in-respect-)of-the property, with the house-slaves 

Tcis’ 9e5 éyat, kq poLKÍas' SáaaaaBaL rás' ayo8' éáaag. el 

of-the goddess be(mf), and houses distribute{inf) those above being. Inasmuch-as 

Tot? fo4>\lKÓai ¿ttI Tdí8' é8LKáCTape[y], á re 0eós' Ka? ol 

upon-those condemned on this-basis we-passed-judgement, the hoth goddess and the 

dLKaaaTal, áTruHedopíylos'] roy xpcM-ároy to Xáxos', áirexopíyos' Ka 

judges, having-given-away of-the property the share, kept-away in 

Toppéyrepoy yeyo? eyat apara Tráyja óitíj toI lepol, ’tXaoy éyat. 

the-male race be (inf) days all from the temple, propitious be (inf). 

el 8' aXXa earoL ko tovvv, lypep(f)es' eyat. ... 

If and other-things someone allows against these-things, blameworthy be(inf). ... 


‘The following have been condemned to pay retribution to Athena Alea: ... Whoever the 
Oracle condemns or is condemned by judicial process to forfeit his property, this together 
with his household slaves shall belong to the goddess, and he shall distribute the houses 
he may own in addition. Inasmuch as we, both the goddess and the judges, have passed 
judgement on the condemned on the following terms, that they should hand o ver their 
allotted portion of property and be banished in the male line for all time from the temple, 
this shall be propitious. And if anyone allows anything else, contrary to these provisions, 
that shall be impious. ...’ 

Some standard East Greek features in evidence here inelude aorists in -aa- [-sa-] rather 
than -^a- [-ksa-] from verbs in -^to [-zdo:] with non-velar stems (cf. (8b)), as é8LKáaa-|j.ey 
[edikása-men] ‘we-judged’), the East Greek Ipl ending -ptev [-men] (cf. (8d)), the plural 
article ol [oi] (cf. (8c)), and the conditional conjunction el [e:] (cf. (8g)). Arcadian, 
however, is a conservative East Greek dialect, as noted, and several archaisms are also 
apparent, including the use of iv [in] with the accusative = ‘into’, as also in North-West 
Greek and mainland Aeolic (Iv < év [en] through the characteristic Arcado-Cypriot 
raising before [n], as also in the participial ending -pivo? [-minos]), and the 3sg middle/ 
passive ending in -tol [-toi] (as in ea-rot [éa:-toi] ‘s/he allows’), inherited directly from 
Mycenaean (e.g. e-u-ke-to(-qe) [eúk’'e-toí(-k"'e)] PY 140 ‘(and) s/he-declares’), beside 
the innovative -tul [-tai] used elsewhere. Characteristically Arcadian are the absence 
of compensatory lengthening when final [-ns] is simplified (áTT-exoplvos- [apek'^omínos] 
beside Attic ÜTT-exopévous- [apek^oménu:s] ‘being kept away (acc pl)’, both < -pévovs' 
[-menons]), the apocopated prepositions and preverbs with subsequent assimila- 
tion and simplification of double consonants (Ka-Kpivé [ka-kríne:] < [kak-kríne:] < 
[kat-kríne:] < [kata-kríne:] ‘s/he condemn (subjunctive)’, ite toIj ■■■ [pe tois ...] < [pet 
tois ...] < [ped tois ...] < [peda tois ...] ‘with the ...’), short diphthongs in the dative 
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singulars of a- and o-stem nouns (probably representing original locatives, as in 
toT lepo! [toi ieroí] ‘the temple (dat)’), and the use of the dative rather than the usual 
genitive with ablatival prepositions (ÓTri) toT lepol [apu toi ieroí] ‘from the temple 
(dat)’, as also in Cypriot). Uniquely in this inscription kó? [kas] is used for the later 
and more usual kul [kai] ‘and’ (with assimilation to [w] and simplification in m /^OLKLa? 
[ka woikías] < [kaw woikías] < [kas woikías])), but this form is also shared by Cypriot 
and must be original in the dialect, as is 6-vu [ónu] ‘this’ (also shared with Cypriot) 
for the usual o-Se [hóde]. The prepositions TreS(á) [ped(á)] ‘with’ and dirij [apú] ‘from’ 
are attested in Mycenaean, and presumably represent a direct inheritance from the 
Bronze Age. 

The letter M is used here to indicate the current stage in the development of the 
palatalization of labio-velars before front vowels in this dialect, as in ml? ‘someone’ 
(beside tl? [tis] elsewhere) and ó-néoL ‘to-whomever’ (= Attic o-reo) [hó-teo:i]), but 
mysteriously not in re [te].^^ It probably represents [tj/ts] in that an earlier Arcadian 
inscription (IG V.2.554, late 6th/early 5th century) has a spelling with Z implying an 
affricate pronunciation (ó-Cl? ‘whoever’, perhaps = [ó-tsis]), while later Arcadian 
employs the usual t-spellings, showing that a t-element was involved throughout. 

(b) lonic 

(i) Eastern (Berezan near Olbia, a colony of Miletus on the Black Sea) 

SEG 26.845, late 6th century bc. Letter on lead from Achillodoros to his son Protagores. 

ú IIpuTayópri, ó Trarrip tol ¿TTLaTÉXXe. áSLKeraL íjttó Maraaiios', 

O Protagores, the father to-you writes. He-is-wronged by Matasys, 

SoXoTOL yáp pty Kal t 6 (fiopTriyeaíb átTeaTépeaev. éXOúp Ttap' 

he-enslaves for him and of-the shipping-business deprived. Going to 

’Ava^ayópr|y áTTr|yr|aaL’ 4)r|al yáp aÜTÓv ’Ava^ayópeu 86Xoy 

Anaxagores inform; he-says for him of-Anaxagores slave 

¿yuL puOeópeyos" Táp' ’Aya<^a>yópT|S' eyC Kal SoXo? koI 

to-be claiming; ‘The-my{-things) Anaxagores holds, both slave-men and 

SoXa? KOLKLaj. ó 8e áyapút re koI oh (|)r|aLy evai oü8ey ¿mutul 

slave-women and-houses.’ He but shouts-out both and not says to-be nothing for-himself 

Te Kal JVlaTaaty Kal 4)r|aly ¿yat éXeóOepos' Kal oí)8ey ¿yat ¿uutIüíÍl 

both and Matasys and says to-be free and nothing to-be for-himself 

Kal MaT{aT}aay. e 8é tl aÚTíliL Káya^ayópr|, aÜTol oíbaat 

and Matasys. If but anything for-him and-Anaxagores, themselves they-know 

Kara aÚTOS'. ... 

between them selves. ... 

‘Protagores, your father {Achillodoros) writes to you. He is being abused by Matasys, for 
he holds him as a slave and has robbed him of his shipping business. Go to Anaxagores 
and inform him; for he (Matasys) says that he (Achillodoros) is Anaxagores’ slave, claim¬ 
ing: “Anaxagores has all my stuff, slave men and slave women and houses.” But he 
(Achillodoros) shouts out in protest and denies that there is anything between himself and 
Matasys and declares that he is a free man and that there is nothing between himself and 
Matasys. If, however, there is anything between him (Matasys) and Anaxagores they 
themselves know between themselves. ...’ 
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The lonic dialects, with Attic, form the more innovative branch of East Greek. The 
most characteristic lonic innovation here is the shift of original [a:] > [8:] (standardly 
written H) in all environments. As noted earlier, this innovation is shared with Attic 
but there [a:] is retained/restored after [i, e, r]. So here we have ’Ava?aYÓpT|9 
[anaksagór8:s] etc. where other dialects, including Attic, would have ’Ava^ayópas- 
[anaksagóra:s]. Equally characteristic of Attic-lonic are the optional presence of a final 
[-n] (‘movable nu’) in dative plurals in -aL(v) [-si(n)] and verb forms in -aL(y) [-si(n)]/ 
-e(v) [-e(n)]), as c/jEiaiv [p^8:sín] ‘s/he says’, and the process of ‘quantitative metathesis’, 
which involves the shortening of an open long e-vowel before an o- or a-vowel, fol- 
lowed by synizesis (a running together of the two vowels, involving a semi-vocalic 
pronunciation of [e] noted here as [e]) and, when the second element was originally 
short, a form of compensatory lengthening (Méndez Dosuna (1993a)); thus [8:o] > [eo:], 
as in ’Ava^ayóp-eüj [anaksagóreo:] ‘Anaxagores (gen)’, with -ew [-eo:] < -qo [-8:o] < -ao 
[-a:o] (in Attic the genitive ending of masculine a-stems was replaced by -ov [-u:], 
borrowed from the o-stem paradigm). 

Other lonic features inelude the form of the reflexive pronoun écduróv [eo:utón] etc. 
beside Attic éauTÓv [hea:utón], the levelling of the plural paradigm of a number of 
irregular verbs (so here otS-aai [oíd-a:si] ‘they-know’ reformed to the singular olh-a 
[oid-a] T-know’ etc., in place of the opaque 'ÍCT-aai [ís-a:si] still retained in Attic), and 
the apparent falling together of an original sequence [eo] with the diphthong [eu], as 
reflected in the spelling of the latter in éXeóGepos- ‘free’, normally éXeúBepos' [eleút*’eros]; 
p.uGeópieyos' ‘claiming’ was probably therefore pronounced [myt*'eúmenos].^^ Specifi- 
cally Eastern lonic is the loss of aspiration, as in ¿outcúl [eo:utó:i] ‘to himself’ 
or áTT-f|yr|aaL [ap-é:ge:sai] ‘tell (imperative)’, beside Attic éauTcoL [hea:utó:i] and 
á(()-r|yqaaL [ap‘’-hé:ge:sai]. 


(¿íj Central/Cycladic (Délos) 

IG XII.5.2, late 7th/early 6th century bc. Verse dedication of Nikandre of Naxos to 
Artemis (on a statue of a female figure). 

NiKÓySpri p' ávéGcKey h(e)KT|(3óXoL loxeaipriL, 

Nikandre me dedicated to-Far-shooting Showerer-of-arrows, 

9opr| AcLyoSÍKTio to Nabato, é^ao^os' áXtíoy, 
daughter of-Deinodikes the Naxian, exalted of-other(-women), 

Aetyopéyeos' 6 é KaoLyyeTTi, íhpá^oo 8 ' 0 X 0 x 09 (y)<íiy> 
of-Deinomenes and sister, of-Phraxos and wife now. 

‘Nikandre dedicated me to the Far-shooting Showerer of Arrows (Artemis), 

Daughter of Deinodikes the Naxian, exalted above other women, 

Sister of Deinomenes, and now wife of Phraxos.’ 

This inscription in hexameters, the metre of lonic epic and most notably of the Homeric 
poems (see chapter 2 for details), shows that Central lonic still retained word-initial 
aspiration, with H used to represent not only [h] (in fact the whole initial syllable [he] 
in h(e)Kq|3óXoL [hekge:bólo:i] ‘Ear-shooting’) but also the current stage in the develop- 
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ment of long [a:] towards [8:], presumably [se:]. Evidently this had not yet merged with 
original [8:], since the latter is still spelled with E (as in áy-é6eKev [an-ét*'8:ken] ‘s/he 
dedicated’). The letters borrowed as K (kappa) and ? (koppa) represented distinct 
phonemes in the Semitic languages, namely /k/ and /q/, but since there was no such 
contrast in Greek, the latter was quickly dropped, though it still appears in a few early 
inscriptions, as here, to mark the allophone of /k/ before o- and u-vowels. 

Interestingly, the metre shows that the endings seen in Aeivopén-eos' (appar- 
ently [de:nomén-eos]), áX-f|ov (apparently [all-aé:o:n]) and AeLvodÍK-Tio (apparently 
[de:nodík"aé:o]) all actually sean as single heavy syllables. With regard to the first of 
these, we may compare the later spellings with EY (note 13) and tecali the probable 
diphthongal pronunciation of -eo- as [eu] in (i). But the later lonic spellings of the 
second two cases, namely -etov [-eo:n] and -eto [-eo:], suggest that these had developed 
their monosyllabic status through synizesis (with compensatory lengthening of the 
second element when this was originally short), cf. again (i) above. The metrical valúes 
of these endings here therefore show that [3e:o(:)] had already undergone these changes, 
making the orthography conservative and the probable pronunciation [alleó:n] and 
[de:nodíkeo:]. 


(iíi) Western (Eretria in Euboea) 

IG XII.9.187, late 5th century bc. Stone honouring Hegelochos of Taras (Tarentum) 
for his part in the liberation of Eretria from Athens in 411 bc. 

Bfoí. Tfl (SouXfjL 'HyfXoxov Toy TapayTiyoy irpó^rvoy 

Gods. It-seemed-good to-the Council Hegelochos the Tarentine proxenos 

elvoL Kttl eyepyéTriy kol aÉroy KÍall iroíSas', kol aÍTripLy elvat 

be (inf) and benefactor both himself and children, and public-maintenance be (inf) 

Kal aÜTUL Kol TraLpí, orav ¿[irlLbripéupLy, Kal áreXériy koI 

both for-himself and children, whenever they-be-in-town, and exemption-from-taxes and 
TTpocSptriy é? TOS" áyüyas', ús' auyeXenBepúpayTL ttip TtóXty 

privilege-of"front-seats for the games, because having-joined-in-freeing the city 

áir' ’A0T|yáciiy. 

from Athenians. 

‘Gods. The Council decreed that Hegelochos of Taras should be a proxenos (official friend 
of Eretria and political representative of Eretrians in Taras) and benefactor, both himself 
and his sons, and that meáis should be provided at public expense both for himself and 
his sons whenever they are in the city, and the privilege of occupying front seats at the 
games, because of his help in freeing the city from the Athenians.’ 

As might be expected from its geographical location, the lonic of Euboea is in some 
ways closer to Attic than are more Eastern varieties. In particular, Euboean shows 
initial aspiration, Attic-style [tt] and [rr] where other lonic dialects have [ss] and [rs] 
(e.g. in ©áXaTTo [t^álatta] ‘sea’ and Sappa? [t^árros] ‘boldness’), and also lacks compen¬ 
satory lengthening in words such as ^éyo? [ksénos] beside regular lonic ^elyos' [ksé:nos], 
both < ^éy/^os" [ksénwos]. None the less, it shares with the rest of lonic the shift of 
original [a:] > [8:] in all environments (cf. TTpoe8pír|y [pro(h)edrÍ8:n] ‘privilege-of-front- 
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seats’), a marked resistance to certain vowel contractions (as in éiTLSriiiécjpLy 
[epid8:méo:rin] ‘they-are-in-town (subjunctive)’ beside Attic éTTLSTi|i(jjCTLy [epid8:m6:sin]) 
and the formation of feminine abstraer nouns from s-stem adjectives with the suffix 
-ér|/-e(L)r| [-é8:/-e:8:] (< *-e(CT)-La [-es-ía:]) rather than -era [-e:a] (so áreXéri [atelé8:] 
‘exemption from taxes’, rather than aréXeia [atéle:a], both < áreXTis' [atel£:s] ‘free- 
from-charges’). The shortening of long diphthongs, seen here in the article reí [tei] but 
not yet in the noun (3ouXfjL [budei] ‘council’, is typical of Euboean after around 400 
BC. The rhotacism of intervocalic [s] > [r], as in Traipí [pairí] ‘children (dat pl)’ for 
TtaLaí [paisí] etc., is a marked peculiarity of the dialect of Eretria and Oropos. 


(c) Attic 

IG L3.40, 446/5 bc. Stone from the acrópolis of Athens regulating relations between 
the city and Chalcis in Euboea following the revolt of the island from the Athenian 
league. 

eSoxoev t?[l (BIoXcl koI tol SepoL, ’Avtlox'ls' eínpvTÜveve, 

It-seemed-good to-the council and the people, Antiochis(-tribe) was-presiding, 

ApaKloyhtSés' éTreaTáre, ALÓyycTOS' eltre' Kara ráSe tóv 

Drakontides was-chief-president, Diognetos proposed: on these(-terms) the 

hópKoy opÓCTOL ’AOevaLoy rey PoXev Kal toj StKaaTás" oúk 

oath swear of-Athenians the council and the jurors: not 

éxoeXo XaXKtSéas' ¿x XaXKtSos' oú8é tcv iróXty ayáaTOToy 

1-shall-expel Chalcidians from Chalcis ñor the city ruined 

TToricJO oñSe ISioTey oúSéya ártpoad ovSe (fyyÜL ^epLoad 

1-shall-make ñor private-citizen none I-shall-strip-of-rights, ñor with-exile 1-shall-punish 

oüSe xcrvXXecfaopaL oñSe áiroKTeyó oii8é xP^M-O^to ácfatpeaopaL 

ñor I-shall-arrest ñor I-shall-kill ñor property I-shall-take-away 

áKpÍTO otóeyój avev t6 8epo t6 ’AOpyaíoy ... 

unjudged (from-)no-one without the people the of-Athenians ... 

‘The Council and the People resolved, the Antiochis tribe was presiding, Drakontides was 
in the chair, Diognetos put the motion: the Council and jurors of the Athenians shall 
swear the oath as follows: I shall not expel the Chalcidians from Chalcis ñor lay waste 
their city ñor deprive any individual of his rights ñor punish him with exile ñor arrest him 
ñor put him to death ñor deprive anyone of his property untried without the People of 
the Athenians ...’ 

The ‘oíd’ Athenian alphabet did not inelude the letters H and Q, or use the digraphs El 
and OT other than to note what had been genuine diphthongs: E and O are therefore 
employed to represent all e- and o-vowels. Similarly, XZ and OZ were used where S and T 
would appear after the adoption of the lonic alphabet, cf. xctuXXec()aopaL [ksyllépsomaij 
‘I shall arrest’: these spellings imply that [s] was perceived as having an acoustic 
effect on the preceding plosive analogous to aspiration. Where a diphthong ending in 
[i] was followed by a vowel there was a tendeney in several dialects, including Attic, 
for this to acquire a consonantal articulation [j] and then, at least optionally, to be 
dropped. In some common words this pronunciation became the norm and was 
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reflected in the standard orthography, cf. TTofíao [poé:so:] ‘I shall make/do’, < 
TTOLTicjCii [pojé:so:]/[poié:so:] (though the etymological spelling was later restored, 
leading eventually to a spelling pronunciation). As we shall see in subsequent chapters, 
the use of periphrases comprising an abstract noun with a verb like ‘do’ (e.g. 
ávÚCTTaTov TToriCTó [anástaton poé:so:] ‘ruined I-shall-make’) is a characteristic of the 
language of Athenian officialdom that was to have a long-term future in this register. 

A developed variety of Attic was soon to play the dominant role in the subsequent 
development of Greek, a history from which all other ancient dialects eventually dis- 
appeared almost without trace. This story will be taken up in detail in chapter 3, but 
first we must consider the role of the ancient dialects in literature, and in particular 
the emergence of specifically literary dialects, since this issue lies at the heart of the 
problem of diglossia which has characterized Greek for most of its history. 


Notes 

1 The conventional written accents on Ancient Greek words are normally transferred directly 
into phonetic transcriptions (see Introduction, note 2), except in the case of árdeles, relative 
pronouns, prepositions and certain conjunctions which, in connected speech, were unac- 
cented proclitics, just as forms of the 3rd-person anaphoric pronoun aiiTÓv [autón] ‘him’ 
etc. were enclitic (see Méndez Dosuna (2000: 279-8, for relevant evidence and examples). 
In later chapters, dealing with periods when the ancient pitch accent had changed to one 
characterized by stress, analogous conventions are applied. 

2 /b/ is largely the product of later developments, deriving particularly < ”/g"/, on which see 
immediately below, and may not even have been a sound of Mycenaean at all (cf. Thompson 
(2005)). 

3 Normally [j], though palatalization of [t] also oceurs before original [w], as in lonic 
Téctoepes- [tésseres]/Attic TérTapes- [téttares] < lE *k'"etwor-, perhaps involving the fronting 
of [w] > [)”] caused by an inherently palatalized articulation of /t/ as [t'] in at least this 
environment. 

4 The group [ns] has here been simplified and the preceding vowel lengthened in ‘compensa- 
tion’ to maintain the original ‘heavy’ syllable quantity. The ancient pitch accent was associ- 
ated with a syllable-timed rhythm, reflected directly in poetry, which required fixed metrical 
sequences of light and heavy syllables, the latter being ‘closed’ (by a consonant or length), 
the former ‘open’ (i.e. not so closed). See Alien (1973), Devine and Stephens (1994) for a 
full discussion of the issues. 

5 The element -m [-ai] oceurs in other infinitives (e.g. that of the sigmatic aorist active and 
in medio-passives) so the extensión of this to -pev [-men] may be partly a matter of para- 
digmatic levelling. But the addition is only to the athematic infinitive ending, which suggests 
that a specific model, i.e. one involving this ending in just the athematic infinitives, must 
have provided the Ímpetus for the change. 

6 It is a moot point whether the non-Aeolic simplification that precedes compensatory length- 
ening is of the original cluster or of a gemínate liquid/nasal of the Aeolic type. 

7 Note that Elean spellings with EK and ET, e.g. tráaKto for Ttáaxa) [pásk''o] ‘1 suffer’ or medio- 
passive infinitives in -orat for -aGm [-sTai], suggest that voiceless aspirates had in general 
become fricatives as in Laconian, but that a preceding [s] had blocked the process. So here 
éxoL [éxoi] etc. 

8 In Aeolic [g] is the normal reflex of the voiced labio-velar before [u], and [b] before e-vowels, 
but there was much analogical levelling within paradigms and among related word forms. 
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9 The Thessalian stem is athematic, with the unexpected long vowel perhaps deriving analogi- 
cally from participles like c()iXeIvT£S' [p’’ilé:ntes] ‘loving (nom pl)’, remodelled from cfjLXévTe? 
[p''iléntes] on the basis of the stem in (J)ÍXeL-p.L [p^leimi] ‘I love’, cf. Koivaveí-viow 
[koina:né:ntu:n] ‘participating (gen pl)’ in this text, again showing the long stem-vowel and 
the athematic conjugation of vowel-stem verbs characteristic of Thessalian and Lesbian (as 
well as of Arcadian and Cypriot) but not of Boeotian (cf. (8j)): contrast éiroXépLo-v [epolémi- 
o-n] in 1.4.3(a). This may therefore have been a feature of Mycenaean that also character- 
ized the North-West Greek of the ‘bridge’ areas where Aeolic was later to develop its own 
distinctive identity, with Boeotian subsequently reverting to North-West Greek norms, as 
often. 

10 The final -a is perhaps just a mistake for -at [-ai], though this does not rule out the pos- 
sibility of a monophthongized pronunciation similar to that written with H in Boeotian (as 
suggested in the transcription). 

11 Prevocalic final [-ns] simplified to [-s] prehistorically in all dialects, but remained unchanged 
pre-consonantally, being subject to simplification only later (and then not everywhere); 
in the latter case compensatory lengthening of some kind took place. Most dialects then 
generalized one or the other form, though the original distribution is preserved in the 
forms of the article in early Cretan, as in the Gortyn law code. 

12 It is also used, in a unique aberration from normal spellings, to mark a similar, though 
presumably voiced, pronunciation of original [d] before a front vowel in átru-HeSo-píyos' 
?[apu-dzedo-mínos] ‘having given away’ (cf. Attic áTTo-Se 6 o-p.évou 5 [apodedoménuis]). 

13 Spellings with -en- [eu] of original [eoj-sequences are sometimes later attested (and even 
appear in the text of Homer, presumably as an editorial correction for the sake of the metre, 
cf. 2.2 number (4)). 


2 

Classical Greek: Oeficial 

AND LiTERARY ‘StANDARDS’ 


2.1 Introduction 

Though there were certainly differences based on class, age and gender within the 
dialect of any given city, there is little to suggest that there was any significant differ- 
ence in prestige between the geographically defined varieties of spoken Greek down 
into the classical period. Indeed, there was no basis for such differentiation in the 
absence of a unified Greek State and the cultural pre-eminence typically associated with 
the dialect of a dominant class within a larger political structure transcending the 
boundaries of individual cides. 

Much the same situation obtains for the official written versions of local dialects 
known to us from inscriptions (key characteristics and examples are given in 1.4), 
though the great lonian cides of Asia Minor appear to have adopted a more or less 
unified official standard from early times, in recognition of their collective cultural iden- 
dty and shared political interests. Otherwise, the first dialects to acquire a truly panhel- 
lenic status were those employed in early Greek literature during the 7th, 6th and 5th 
centuries bc. Though our texts have undoubtedly suffered from editorial ‘correction’ 
and copyists’ error over the centuries, enough remains clear to enable us to conclude, on 
the basis of comparison with inscriptional material, that the earliest examples of work 
in any particular genre are composed in stylized versions of the dialects of the regions 
where those who first gave that genre its definitive form lived and worked. 

The prestige attaching to such classic works soon led to what seems, from a modern 
point of view, a rather surprising development. During this period most genres (defin- 
able in terms of metre, subject matter and manner of performance) attracted authors 
from across the Greek-speaking world, and their work was routinely composed in the 
traditionally associated literary dialects even when the authors concerned carne from 
areas in which a different variety was spoken. This genre-conditioning of dialect is a 
striking feature of the earliest Greek literature and is not only a sign of respect for 
tradition but also a natural consequence of the ready availability within any particular 
written dialect of established and refined literary conventions and verbal ‘tools of the 
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trade’. See Cassio (2008) for an up-to-date survey of the Ancient Greek literary dialects, 
together with relevant bibliography. 

2.2 The Language of Homer and its Influence 
2.2.1 lonian epic 

To understand this situation properly we must first examine the language of the earliest 
surviving Greek literature, that of the ‘Homeric’ epic poems the Iliad and the Odyssey} 
The dialect of the texts that have been transmitted to us is essentially an archaic eastern 
lonic^ but with an admixture of Aeolic features (some ancient, some more recent, and 
with different regional origins), and a number of conspicuous archaisms not charac- 
teristic of any one particular historical dialect or región (see Palmer (1962), Horrocks 
(1980, 1987, 1997)). A sample of the relevant diagnostic data is given in (1): 

(1) (a) lonic: 

(i) original [a:] > [8:] in all environments (e.g. pír] [bÍ8:] ‘forcé’). 

(ii) ‘quantitative metathesis’ (e.g. -qo [-8:o] > -ew [-eo:], as in 
TTqXqLádeu [pedenádeo:] ‘the son of Peleus (gen)’, cf. 1.4.4 (b)(i)). 

(iii) athematic infinitives in -vai [-nai] (e.g. Selvai [t^'emai] ‘to put’). 

(iv) conditional qv [8:n] ‘if’, and modal particle av [an]. 

(v) compensatory lengthening in [ksémos] ‘stranger/guest’ etc. 

after simplification of clusters consisting of a liquid/nasal + [w] 
(eastern and in part central lonic, but not western). 

(b) Aeolic: 

(i) labial reflexes of labio-velars before [i, e] (e.g. TTioupes' [písyres] 
‘four’). 

(ii) gemination of liquids/nasals rather than simplification of clusters 
involving liquids/nasals with [j] or original [s] followed by compen¬ 
satory lengthening (e.g. eppev(aL) [émmen(ai)] ‘to be’ < ’''[és-men(ai)] 
etc.: not Boeotian). 

(iii) thematic infinitives in -é-pev [-é-men], mainland Aeolic (e.g. 
ÜKOuT-pev [aku:émen] ‘to hear’). 

(iv) athematic infinitives in -pev [-men], mainland Aeolic (e.g. ’í-pey 
[ímen] ‘to go’). 

(v) athematic infinitives in -pevaL [-menai], Lesbian (e.g. ep-peyai 
[émmenai] ‘to be’). 

(vi) dative plurals of consonant-stem nouns in -eaai [-essi] (e.g. TTÓSeuaL 
[pódessi] ‘feet’). 

(c) Archaisms (many probably of Mycenaean vintage): 

(i) o-stem genitives in -olo [-oio] (e.g. SópoLo [dómoio] ‘house’). 

(ii) the obliquecaseending-4 )l [-p4] (e.g.6peCTcf)L(v)[óresp*’in] ‘mountains’. 

(iii) much vocabulary, such as áva^ [ánaks] ‘ruler’, héiras' [dépas] ‘cup’, 
eyxo? [éqk’’os] ‘sword’, etc. 

lonic predominates throughout and the Aeolic and archaic forms normally provide 
semantically equivalent variants that are metrically distinct in terms of their patterning 
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of light and heavy syllables.^ This plainly artificial amalgam is explained by arguing 
that the Greek epic tradition was in origin an oral one (for the development of the 
original hypothesis see M. Parry (1928a, 1928b, 1930, 1932), and A. Parry (1971); 
the bibliography is now enormous). Its origins almost certainly go back into the Bronze 
Age (cf. Horrocks (1980, 1997)) and its final development, culminating in the Iliad 
and Odyssey, probably took place in lonia during the 8th century bc. Dialect mixture 
and archaism are typical of traditional oral poetry, and the reason has to do with the 
typically ‘formúlale’ character of oral poetic diction, which, in a world without writing, 
evolves organically within the framework of a fixed metre as an aid to composition 
and memory. 

Recall that in the absence of contrastive stress the ancient pitch accent was associ- 
ated with a syllable-timed speech rhythm. Early Greek poetry therefore exhibits a range 
of stylizations of natural phonological phrasing into ‘fines’, or sometimes ‘stanzas’, 
characterized by sequences of light (■-) and heavy (-) syllables organized into metrical 
feet. Greek epic, for example, is composed in dactylic hexameters, fines of six feet 
consisting either of dactyls (- —), truncated in the sixth foot to (- -), or spondees 
( ); the fourth foot is typically, and the fifth foot overwhelmingly, dactylic: 

(2) |1 - |2 - |3 - |4 _ |5 _ |6 _ ^ I 

Over time, as a natural consequence of the composition, performance and transmission 
of ‘text’ without the aid of writing, recurrent themes come to be characterized by sets 
of conventional, though always adaptable, descriptive phrases occupying different sec- 
tions of the fine. Such ‘formula Systems’ are not merely rendered more memorable by 
their metricality, but crucially facilítate new composition by providing the poet with 
ready-made sets of metrically different ways of saying the same or similar things (cf. 
Hoekstra (1965), Hainsworth (1968), Horrocks (1980, 1997)). In (3), for example, 
we have the formula system for describing a weeping male in the accusative case, where 
each variant oceupies a different slot within the last four feet of a hexameter (the 
optional adjectives, with different meanings and metrical structures, provide for extra 
flexibility o ver and above the core components): 


5 

4 


5 


6 




SÓKpU 

xf- 

-ovra 



Kara 

SÓKpU 

xf- 

-ovra 

Tf- 

-pe y 

Kara 

SÓKpl) 

xf- 

-ovra 

6aXe- 

-póy 

Kara 

SÓKpU 

xf- 

-ovra 




dákry 

ki’é- 

-onta 




tear 

pouring(acc) 




katá 

dákry 

ki’é- 

-onta 



down 

tear 

pouring(acc) 


té- 

-ren 

katá 

dákry 

Pé- 

-onta 

soft 


down 

tear 

pouring(acc) 


ti^ale- 

-ron 

katá 

dákry 

Pé- 

-onta 

abundant 


down 

tear 

pouring(acc) 
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Ultimately the feasibility of composition, memorization and performance depends 
on the availability of such conventionalized diction across the core thematic spectrum, 
and the poet’s capabilities would be seriously damaged if these fundamental building 
blocks were undermined by the replacement of traditional forms with more modern 
equivalents with different metrical properties. Earlier, or dialectally distinct, grammati- 
cal forms and phrases were therefore retained whenever these offered metrical options 
distinct from their 8th-century lonic equivalents, especially if these were embedded in 
a range of formula systems. In the case of (3), for example, the option of separating 
a preverb from its verb (so-called ‘tmesis’, as in Kara... xéoyra [kata ... k*’éonta]) is a 
very ancient construction that had probably passed out of vernacular use centuries 
earlier but had remained central to the oral poet’s formúlale repertoire. Such traditional 
elements could, of course, also be exploited freely outside the network of formula 
Systems, since metrically different endings, word forms and phrases of identical or 
closely related meaning are self-evidently helpful across the board. The propensity of 
oral traditions to retain archaic and ‘foreign’ dialect forms long after the introduction 
of more modern, or more local, equivalents needs no further explanation. 

Thus, although such an artificial language could never have been the spoken dialect 
of any particular región, the fundamentáis of grammar and diction were regularly 
modernized in line with the spoken Greek of those localities where epic bards were 
working at any given time. The major proviso, as noted, was that such updating should 
not seriously damage the poets’ traditional compositional and stylistic repertoire, 
thereby guaranteeing the retention of older and ‘foreign’ elements at each stage. For 
the Homeric poems, the eastern lonic of the 8th century bc provided the latest, and 
so the dominant, layer of linguistic fabric into which other elements remained inextri- 
cably woven. Of these, the residual archaisms are readily explained as formulaically 
protected, or stylistically characteristic, survivals from the Bronze Age, but there are 
two competing scenarios to account for the presence of the Aeolicisms. According to 
one theory, epic story-telling in the post-Mycenaean era was initially developed in areas 
where Aeolic speech was emerging and only passed over to lonia at a later date for 
the final ‘phase’ of its artistic evolution (cf. West (1988), Peters (1986), and see Haug 
(2002) for a recent attempt to support this hypothesis). The other theory, perhaps 
more realistically, sees hexameter poetry in some form as a common inheritance of 
both the Aeolic- and lonic-speaking areas after the Mycenaean collapse, with borrow- 
ing and adaptation of material between the two traditions until the time when the 
lonic tradition, perhaps in part as a result of the monumental composition of the Iliad 
and Odyssey, finally eclipsed its rival. Horrocks (1987, 1997) offers some arguments 
in favour of the hypothesis that Homer’s Aeolicisms were borrowed from such a 
parallel tradition rather than representing the residue of an earlier Aeolic phase of the 
tradition (see also Wyatt (1992)). 

Only when the epic tradition shifted from a truly Creative to a more recitative phase, 
a change standardly associated with the effeets of the return and spread of writing 
during the 8th and 7th centuries, did the Homeric poems and other traditional hex¬ 
ameter poetry eventually come to be seen not as a corpus of material inevitably to be 
adapted over time but rather as constituting a set of definitive ‘texts’ for recitation,^^ 
texts which also provided a linguistic model for any future, increasingly literate, com¬ 
position in hexameters. The first Greek literary dialect was thus created, and its impact 
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was to be immense and lasting. The unprecedented scope and outstanding quality of 
the Homeric poems undoubtedly contributed to the decline and ultímate demise 
of innovative composition, and may even have prompted the earliest extended use of 
writing as a means of recording them (see Powell (1996)). Whether or not this is so, 
their prestige in antiquity cannot be overestimated. They were felt to embody the very 
essence of Greek culture and quickly formed the cornerstone of traditional education 
throughout the Greek-speaking world. It was therefore entirely appropriate, though 
also entirely accidental, that their dialect was not that of a particular región but a 
‘poetic’ variety which, while clearly related to contemporary lonic, transcended the 
parochialism of local and even official varieties through the elevating effects of archa- 
ism and high-flown formúlale phraseology and the distancing effect of Aeolic loan- 
words and grammatical formatives. These linguistic qualities of the first, universally 
admired, masterpieces of Greek literature determined the Greek view of what was 
linguistically appropriate within the higher levels of poetic discourse for many centuries 
to come (see, for example, Aristotle Rhetoric 1404b, Poetics 1458a-b, and cf. Passa 
(2008a) for an up-to-date survey of the various issues involved). 

In (4) Achilles replies to king Priam of Troy, who wishes to ransom the body of his 
son Héctor, killed by Achilles in revenge for the death of his friend Patroclus:^ 

(4) 

ú? (fÓTO, TU 8 ' apa Trarpos- víp' ípepov úpae yóoLO’ 
áífjápevos- 6' apa xcLpo? ÓTrcáaaTO fiKa yépovTa. 

Tcí) Sé pvTiaapévu ó pév'TKTopos' áv6po(|)óyoLO 
KXal' áSLvá, TipoirápoLGe ttoSíSv ’AxLXfios- ¿XuaBeís', 
aÜTap ’AxLXXeus- KAalev tbv Trarép', aXXore S aire 
nárpoKXov Tüjv 8é aTovaxf) Kara Súpar' ópúpeL. 
aüráp ¿TTeí pa yóoLO TeTÓpTieTO 810? ’AxLXXeás", 
mí OL áno irpaTTÍSuv f]X6' Ipepos' f]8' diro yuíuv, 
aÜTÍK' árro Bpóvoa úpro, yépovra 8é xcLpo? ávíarri, 
olKTELpuy ttoXlóv Te KÓpTi ttoXlóv Te yéveLov, 

Kaí pLV (|)toyriaas' énea TiTepóevTa TTpoaT|ú8a' 

’d 8eíX, f) Sp TToXXá KaK' avaxeo aóv KaTa Gupóv. 

TTCús- eTXris' ém yfias' 'AxaiíSy éXBépey 0109, 

áySpos' ¿9 ó(j)0aXpoí)9, 09 tol TToXéa9 Te Kal éa0Xo{)9 

i;Léa9 é^eyápL^a; aiStípeLÓy yé tol pTop. 

áXX' aye 8 t| mT' ap' eCev ¿ttI Bpóyou, aXyea 8' épTTT |9 

¿y 0upñ KaTaKeIa0aL ¿áoopey áxyépeyoí Tiep' 

oí) yáp TL9 irpiiG? ireXeTaL KpyepoTo yóoLO." 

Homer lliad 24, 507-24 

[ho:s p’^áto, t5:i d ara pairos hup'' híimeron orse góoio; 

Thus he-spoke, in-him and then for-father somewhat desire he-aroused of-lamentatior 

hapsámenos d ara k'’e:rós apó:sato É:ka géronta. 

touching and then hand he-pushed-away gently old-man. 

to: de mne:saméno: ho men héktoros androp''ónoio 

The-two and remembering the-one EMP Héctor man-slaying 

klai adiná, propároide podó:n ak'^ilé:os elusdeís, 

wept vehemently, before feet of-Achilles slipping-down, 
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autar ak''illeüs klaíen heon patér, állote d aúte 

but Achilles wept his father, another-time and further 

pátroklon; tD:n de stonak’’e: kata dóimat oró:re:. 

Patroclus; of-them and wailing through house rose, 

autar epé: ra góoio tetárpeto dí:os ak'’illeús, 

But when then of-lamentation had-his-fill noble Achilles, 

kai hoi apo prapídoin édt'’ híimeros e:d apo gújjo:n, 

and for-him from mind went desire and from limbs, 

autík apo t'’róno; o;rto, géronta dé k''e:rós aníste:, 

forthwith from seat he-rose, old-man and by-hand he-raised-up, 

oikté:ro:n pollón te káre: pollón te géne:on, 

pitying grey both head grey and beard, 

kal min p'’o:né:sa:s épea pteróenta prose:úda: 

and him speaking-aloud words winged addressed: 

á: dé:l, é de pollá kak ánsk'’eo son kata t'’u:món. 

Ah unlucky man, indeed and many evils you-endured your in heart. 

po:s étle:s epi né:as ak'’al3n elt'’émen oíos, 

How you-dared to ships of-Achaeans to-come alone, 

andrós es op'’t'’almó:s, hos tol poléas te kal est''ló:s 

of-man to eyes, who for-you many both and good 

hujjéas eksenáriksa? slde:re:ón nu tol é:tor. 

sons I-killed? Iron surely for-you heart. 

all áge de: kat ar hézdeu epi t'’róno:, álgea d émpe:s 

But come indeed down then sit on seat, woes and at-least 

en t''u:mo:l katakést*’al eá:somen ak'’númenoí per; 

in heart to-rest we-will-allow grieving though; 

o: gar tis pré:ksls péletal krueroio góoio. J 

Not for any result exists of-chilling lamentation. 

‘So he spoke, and stirred In hIm some passion of grieving for his own father. He took the 
oíd man’s hand and pushed him gently away, and the two of them remembered, Priam 
slipping down before Achilles’ feet and weeping vehemently for Héctor slayer-of-men, 
Achilles for his own father and then again for Patroclus. Their wailing rose through the 
house. Then when noble Achilles had taken his fill of sorrow and the passion had gone 
from his mind and limbs, he rose forthwith from his seat and raised the oíd man by the 
hand, pitying his grey head and his grey beard, and addressed him aloud in winged words: 
‘Ah unlucky man, you have surely endured many evils in your heart. How could you daré 
to come alone to the ships of the Achaeans, before the eyes of the man, myself, who have 
killed many fine sons of yours? Your heart is surely made of iron. Come and sit down 
now upon this chair, and despite our grieving we will let our sorrows at least lie still in 
the heart. For there is no gain in chill lamentation.’ 

Assuming an east lonic origin for the monumental Homeric poems, as seems most likely, 
the writing of word-initial aspiration, though reflected here in the transcription, must be 
assumed to be post-Homeric and of editorial origin (recall that east lonic is psilotic 
from the time of the earliest records). Alongside the characteristic lonic forms with 
[e:] from original [a:] (arovaxfi [stonak^é:] ‘wailing’, ávíaTT] [aníste:] ‘s/he raised up’, 
Ttpfi^LS' [pre:ksis] ‘gain’), we may also note here the Aeolic thematic infinitive éXGépev 
[elt*'émen] ‘to come’ and the Aeolic treatment of the initial labio-velar in TréXeTat 
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[péletai] ‘there exists’ (this verb did not survive in lonic so the expected réXerai [téletai] 
would have been impossible). Among the archaisms in evidence the metrically useful 
o-stem genitive singular in -olo [-oio] appears rather more frequently than the ‘modern’ 
-ov [-o:] (just twice in Gpóyou [t*'róno:] ‘seat’); there are also two examples of tmesis, 
namely íicp' ('ípepou) copoe [hup'’ (hí:meron) 3:rse] ‘s/he somewhat (passion) aroused’, 
and kqt' (ap') eCev [kat ar hézdeu] ‘down (then) sit (imp)’, the latter with lonic-style 
contraction of -eo [-eo] > -eu [-eu], cf. 1.4.3 (b)(i) (though the spelling is probably late). 

The use of a stylized regional dialect blended with a range of ‘archaic’, ‘foreign’ and 
‘poetic’ features associated with a particular genre is also characteristic of other varie- 
ties of poetry in the 7th and 6th centuries bc.*’ Though the earliest surviving examples 
necessarily come from the alphabetic period, it is almost certain that each of the gentes 
was shaped by a long oral tradition during which it had evolved its own dialectal 
characteristics and stylistic conventions. But by the time we have access to these tradi- 
tions there was already widespread exploitation of epic forms and epic diction. This 
is not to say that early Greek poetry is fundamentally unoriginal: literary dialects were 
always adaptable, and individual poets were capable of significant experimentation 
and innovation. But all gentes display in varying degrees a ‘distanced’ quality deriving 
in part from their own internal evolution but also reflecting a universal appreciation 
of the valué of epic-style diction in imparting a universal quality to work that was 
increasingly aimed at a panhellenic audience. 

2,2,2 lonian elegy and iambus 

Some of the earliest poetry of the archaic age comes from lonic-speaking ateas and is 
composed in dactylic or iambic/trochaic rhythms, i.e. metres based on combinations 
of dactyls and spondees (- and ~ -) on the one hand, and of iambs/trochees and 
spondees (- -/- - and - -) on the other. Most of this dactylic poetry is not composed 
purely in hexameters, however, but in ‘elegiac couplets’, each consisting of a hexameter 
followed by a (so-called) pentameter: 

(5) I - -I - - I- - I- -I - - I- r| 

I - -I - - I - II- -'-I - -Irl 

Leading figures inelude Archilochus (7th century, from Paros in the Cyclades, but left 
for Thasos), Callinus (7th century, from Ephesus), Mimnermus (7th century, probably 
from Smyrna, though apparently descended from immigrants from Colophon), 
Semonides (7th century, originally from Samos but led a colony to Amorgos) and 
Hipponax (6th century, from Ephesus), though there are also practitioners of lonic- 
style poetry from other dialect ateas, including Tyrtaeus (7th century, from Sparta), 
Solon (7th/6th century, from Athens) and Theognis (6th century, from Megara), all of 
whom seemingly make only minimal use of elements from their own local vernaculars.^ 
In general, the dactylic character of elegiac poetry allows for straightforward deploy- 
ment of epic formulae and diction, and the impression is overwhelmingly of traditional 
foundations rooted in the language of the epic, though with additional contemporary 
elements, chiefly from lonic, as required by the subject matter.* By contrast, the lonian 
tradition of iambic/trochaic poetry, a genre that had clearly evolved independently of 
the epic, makes significantly less use of epic precedent and convention and its diction 
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appears to be correspondingly closer to the lonic vernacular. Both genres deal with an 
astonishing range of subject matter (see West (1974), Bowie (1986), Passa (2008b), 
Kaczko (2008a)). 

Archilochus 5, which is probably a complete poem, is a good example of the more 
personal, and often much more cynical, tone of lonic elegiac poetry: 

( 6 ) 

daTTÍSL [iéy Saíuy tlj áyáXXcTaL, f|v irapá 6á|j.vu 
eyEO? áiJ.cí)iiT|Toy KÓXXLTToy oük éOéXuy, 
ai)TÓy 8' é^eaáuaa. tí [tol péXeL áairls' ¿kclvei; 

éppÉTW é^atlTLS' KrEICTOpaL OÍ) KaKLU. 

Archilochus 5 

[aspídi men saÍD:n tis agálletai, hein para Pámnoii 

In-shield EMP of-the-Saii someone exults, which beside bush 

éntos amó:me:ton kállipon o:k ehélom, 
weapon blameless I-abandoned not willing, 
autón d eksesáo:sa. tí moi méle: aspis eké:ne:? 

self but I-saved. What to-me concerns shield that? 

erréto:; eksaútis kté:somai o: kakío:| 
let-it-perish; again I-will-acquire not worse. 

‘Some Thracian tribesman rejoices in my shield (blameless equipment that I abandoned 
unwilhngly beside a bush), but myself I saved. What does that shield mean to me? To hell 
with it! FU get another one just as good.’ 

Sextus Empiricus (Pyrrhoneioi Hypotyposeis 3.216) slightly misquotes the first three 
lines of this poem in connection with the story of the Spartan mother who told her 
son to return from battle with his shield or on it (i.e. dead). Though there is nothing 
remotely heroic, or indeed Homeric, about the sentiments here, almost all of the phra- 
seology that is so skilfully and wittily recycled can be found somewhere in the lliad 
and Odyssey, including the epic Aeolicism Kak-XtiTov [kállipon] T abandoned’, with 
apocopation of the preverb kutó- [kata-]. But the use of the singular evTo? [éntos] 
‘(piece of) equipment’ is apparently an innovation, while ápüjpriToy ‘blameless’ appears 
just once in the Homeric corpus, at lliad 12.109. 

2.2.3 Personal lyric 

The personal lyric poetry of Alcaeus and Sappho, both from 7th/6th-century bc Lesbos, 
appears at first sight to make quite natural use of the Lesbian dialect, though we have 
no early epigraphic material to compare directly and we should remember that our 
texts are largely the work of Hellenistic scholars of the 3rd and 2nd centuries who 
Ínter alia seem to have introduced a number of false hyper-Aeolic forms. But both 
poets were working within a tradition that must have had long-term links with the 
various lonian traditions, and which allowed occasional use of epic-style features and 
phraseology, not only in poems with dactylic rhythms, such as Sappho 44,^ but also 
more generally. Noteworthy among these are: genitives of o-stems in -oto [-oio] beside 
Lesbian -cu [-o:] (Alcaeus 174(a), épxopévoco [erk^oménoio] ‘coming’); dative plurals of 
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0 -stems in -ols- [-oís] beside -olql [-oisi] (Sappho 94.12, ttóXXols- ... aTecfjáyoLs- [póllois 
...step'^ánois] ‘many...garlands’); dative plurals of consonant stems in -aL(y) [-si(n)] 
beside -eaai [-essi] (Alcaeus 129.22, TióaLv [pósin] ‘feet’); 3pl aorists (past perfectives) 
of athematic verbs in -aav [-san] rather than -v [-n] (éSoaav [édosan] ‘they gave’); 
omission of the augment in past-tense indicative verb forms beside the regular aug- 
mented forms (Alcaeus 332.2, KUT-Gave [kátt‘'ane] ‘s/he died’); and the thematic inflec- 
tion of contraer verbs'° beside the native athematic conjugation (Sappho 44.33, 
óv-KaXéoyres' [oq-kaléontes] rather than óy-KaXéuTes' [og-kaléntes] ‘calling upon (nom 
pl)’. See Bowie (1981) for a full discussion of ‘poetic’ and other features that were 
probably alien to the contemporary vernacular of the island; Tribulato (2008a) pro¬ 
vides a contemporary survey of the core issues and an up-to-date bibliography. 

Sappho 1, quoted by Dionysius of Halicarnassus (De Compositione 173-9), pro¬ 
vides a good sense of the intensely personal character of much of this poetry. The first 
three stanzas of the poem, which is cast in the form of a prayer, are given in (7); the 
metre is the Sapphic stanza, comprising three hendecasyllabic lines, followed by an 
Adonean: 

(7) r I I “ - r (x 3) 


TTOLKLXóGpov' áGayÓT’ ’A())pó6LTa, 

TTat Aíog- SoXÓTrXoKe, Xíauopaí uf 
pf| p' áaaLCTL pTi6' óvíaiaL 8ápya, 
TTÓTyia, GOpoy, 

aXka tulS’ eX9', ai TTora KÜTépojTa 
ras" epaj avSas- aLoma tttiXol 
«X uej, Trárpos' 8e 8ópoy XÍTTOLaa 
XpÉCTLoy f|X0es' 

ápp' iiTTaaSeij^aLCTa' kóXol 8é a' áyou 
tüKces' arpoOGoL Tiepl yas- peXaí.yas' 
TTÚicya SíyycyTES' TTTÉp' ott’ üpáycüLGe- 
-pog- 8Lá péaCTco' 

Sappho 1, 1-12 


[poikilót'’ron a:Tanát ap'’ródi:ta, 

Of-richiy-worked-throne immortal Aphrodite, 
pai dios dolóploke, líssomaí se; 
child of-Zeus wile-weaving, I pray-to you: 
mé: m ásaisi me:d oníaisi dámna:, 
not me with-pains ñor with-sorrows tame, 
pótnia, t''ümon, 
lady, heart, 

alia tuíd élt'’, ai pota ka:téro:ta 

but hither come, if ever also-on-other-occasions 

ta:s ema:s aúda:s aioisa pédoi 

the my volee hearing alar 

éklues, pátros de dómon lipoisa 

you-listened, of-father and house leaving 
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k'’rú:sion e:lt''es 
golden you-came 

árm upazdeúksaisa; káloi de s á:gon 
chariot having-yoked; beautiful and you they-brought 
ó:kees stro:t''oi peri gá:s melama:s 
swift sparrows over earth black 
púkna dínnentes ptér ap 0:rán3:ít’'e- 
close-packed whirling wings from heaven/ether 
-ros dia mésso:;] 
through middie; 

‘Aphrodite of the richly worked throne, immortal, wile-weaving child of Zeus, I pray 
to you: tame not my heart, lady, with pain and anguish, but come hither if ever at other 
times you heard my voice afar and listened, and leaving your father’s golden house 
you yoked your chariot and carne; and beautiful swift sparrows brought you over 
the black earth from heaven through the midst of the ether whirling their close-packed 
wings; 

The Lesbian dialect was characterized by psilosis and recessive accentuation, and the 
editors have marked the text accordingly. Note here too the characteristic dative 
plurals in -atat [-aisi], the temporal adverbial in -ra [-ta] ((aTépüara [atér3:ta] ‘on other 
occasions’), and the preposition/preverb útrá [upá] (= úttó] [hypó]) ‘under’, as well as 
the diphthongal product of compensatory lengthening seen in the feminine participles 
aíoLoa [aíoisa] ‘hearing’, XtTTOtaa [lípoisa] ‘leaving’ etc. (Attic has -ovaa [-u:sa], with 
both endings < [-onsa] < “''[-onts'a] < “''[-ont-ja]). The athematic inflection of contract 
verbs seen in SívyevTes' [dínnentes] ‘whirling’ (beside Attic htvéovTes' [d:néontes]) is a 
feature of both Lesbian and Thessalian, while the labial reflex of an original labio-velar 
before a front vowel in tttiXol [pé:loi] (contrast Attic tt|Xoü [t8:lú:]) ‘afar’ is character¬ 
istic of all Aeolic dialects. Note, however, that the double nasal in SíwevTes' [dínnentes] 
is a hyper-Aeolic form, based analogically on the genuine doubling of nasals and liquids 
in place of compensatory lengthening seen in forms like Kpívvo) [krínno:] ‘I judge’ beside 
Attic Kpívo) [krí:no:] (both < “■[krín-jo:]).“ Epic influence is apparent in the word 
üJKces- [á:keesj ‘swift’, which is only epic/poetic, in the artificial lengthening of the first 
syllable of dOavár' [a:t*’anát(a:)] ‘immortal’, and in the disyllabic pronunciation of hrá 
[dia] ‘through’, which elsewhere appears either prevocalically with the final vowel 
elided or pre-consonantally as a monosyllable written Cá (though Z here is also edito¬ 
rial, reflecting a much later epigraphic spelling of what by then had perhaps become 
[z'a], but which was almost certainly still [dja] in Sappho’s time). Overall, the third 
stanza provides some particularly clear echoes of epic diction, e.g. in the use of the 
formulaic phrase ‘black earth’ (also in Archilochus 58.2) and in the description of the 
birds ‘whirling their close-packed wings’ (cf. Odyssey 2.151). 

The last great practitioner of such solo song was Anacreon (6th/5th century), who 
hailed from lonian Teos in Asia Minor but joined a colony to Abdera in Thrace after 
the Persian occupation of his homeland and later worked both on Samos, at the court 
of the tyrant Polycrates, and then at Athens, at the court of the tyrant Hipparchus. 
His poems in lyric metres, following the essentially ‘local’ traditions of the genre, are 
composed in a stylized eastern lonic'^ with many Homeric echoes, and deal mostly 
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with love and drinking. They are characterized by meticulous attention to technique 
and a striking wit. 

2.2.4 Choral lyric 

By contrast, choral lyric was traditionally associated with performance at public, par- 
ticularly religious, festivals. Its thematic range is correspondingly wide, including 
hymns, paeans (addressed to Apollo), dithyrambs (traditionally in honour of Dionysus), 
mythological narratives, processional songs, songs specifically for choruses of girls, 
dance songs, wedding songs, drinking songs, erotic songs, eulogies, dirges and victory 
odes. But there are a number of recurrent elements that characterize the genre as a 
whole, most notably honour for the gods, comment on the celebrants and the use of 
mythology for moralizing purposes, and these remain more or less central down into 
the middle of the 5th century. 

The language of choral lyric underwent its most important early development in 
Doric-speaking areas and is therefore often described as ‘Doric’, but the impact of the 
epic was from the first much more pervasive than in personal lyric, especially in its 
phraseological reminiscences, and there is also evidence of an already conventionalized 
input from an Aeolic tradition (with certain features demonstrably Lesbian). Important 
among these Aeolic features are dative plurals of consonant stems in -euai [-essi] (also 
epic), athematic forms of contract verbs, words with double liquids and nasals like 
KXeevvós' [kleennós] ‘famed’,'^ and above all specifically Lesbian forms showing the 
characteristic diphthongal outcome of compensatory lengthening following the simpli- 
fication of [ns], such as MoToa [moísa] ‘Muse’, ((¡époiaa [p’’éroisa] ‘bearing (fem)’, 
((íépoLaL [p’'éroisi] ‘they bear’. In this connection we may note that the poet Terpander 
of Lesbos is supposed to have founded a school of music in 7th-century Sparta (see 
West (1992), Cassio (2005)). 

The earliest writer of choral lyric of whose work substantial fragments survive is 
Alemán, who again worked in 7th century Sparta but may originally have come from 
Sardis in Lydia (Asia Minor). Since we have only around 200 fines of his poetry 
(roughly half on papyrus, the remainder in brief quotations), and since there are neces- 
sarily many uncertainties about the transmission of the text, it is difficult to say much 
more than that the dialect is of West Greek type, already blended with a number of 
epic and Aeolic features. Unusually for the genre, however, there are also some specifi¬ 
cally Laconian elements which, if they are not simply later additions, may refiect the 
essentially local character of the occasions for which Alemán was writing (though we 
should not forget that Alemán was working within a tradition that normally avoids 
such linguistic parochialism; see Cassio (2007) for a full discussion). 

Later practitioners whose work survives in part are: Stesichorus (7th/6th century), 
who was born in south Italy at Mataurus or Locri but lived and worked mainly at 
Himera in northern Sicily; Ibycus (6th century) from Rhegium in south Italy, who, like 
Anacreon, settled at the court of the tyrant Polycrates on Samos; Simonides (6th/5th 
century), who carne from lonian Ceos but travelled widely, spending time in Athens, 
Thessaly and finally at the court of the tyrant Hieron I in Syracuse; Pindar 
(late 6th/5th century) from Cynoscephalae in Boeotia, who was partly educated in 
Athens and again travelled extensively in connection with his work; and Bacchylides 
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(late 6th/5th century), the nephew of Simonides, who went to Syracuse with his únele 
before later being exiled from Ceos to the Peloponnese. The last two ñames are espe- 
cially linked to the composition of victory odes associated with the celebration of the 
major panhellenic games at Olympia, Delphi and the isthmus of Corinth. 

The varied geographical and dialectal backgrounds of these poets, coupled with 
their cosmopolitan lifestyles, naturally supported the emergence and establishment of 
a stylized literary Doric which, rather in the manner of Homer’s lonic, vaguely sug- 
gested the regional/ethnic origins of the genre but simultaneously transcended these 
through its acknowledgement of the contribution of Lesbos and its self-consciously 
‘poetic’ vocabulary based in part on epic forms and phrases. The foundational Doric 
features inelude: -á- [a:] where lonic has secondary -p- [e:]; genitive singulars of mas- 
culine a-stems in -a [-a:] (< -ao [-a:o]) and genitive plurals of all a-stems in -civ [-á:n] 
(< -dcüv [-á:o:n]); non-assibilated -tl [-ti]/-yTL [-nti]; the accusative elide prounouns vlv 
[nin] (3rd person) and tlv [tin] (2nd person); and the conjunctions oku [hóka] ‘when’ 
and al [ai] ‘if’ (albeit alongside the epically sanctioned ore [hóte] and el [e:]). It should 
be said, however, that the permitted components are not uniformly blended in all 
authors. In particular, Stesichorus’ surviving work comprises fragments of narrative 
poetry on epic-style themes in predominantly dactylic rhythms, a combination that 
favoured the choice of epic diction and language, thus rendering the Doric component 
comparatively marginal despite the fact that he was himself a West Greek speaker (the 
main Doric marker in evidence is simply -a- [a:] for secondary lonic -p- [£:]). 

A common consideration, however, seems to have been that the language should 
be distinguished from contemporary lonic, so grammatical forms and features taken 
from epic are often of the hallmarked ‘poetic/archaic’ variety (e.g. -olo [-oio] genitives 
in the second declension or optional augments), though metrically useful epic/eastern 
lonic forms such as ^elvos- [ksé:nos] ‘foreigner/guest’, with compensatory lengthening 
after simplification of a group comprising a nasal/liquid and [w], are admitted, along 
with use of the modal particle av [an] beside Aeolic kc [kej. But athematic infinitives 
in -vuL [-nai] and forms showing -p- [e:] < original [a:], presumably felt to be among 
the more distinctive of those lonic markers still current, are almost universally avoided. 

Interestingly, however, much of what is most strongly characteristic of Doric (e.g. 
the modal particle Ka [ka:], aorists in -^a [-ksa] from verbs with non-velar stems in 
-Cw [-zdo:], futures in -aécoZ-aco [-séo:/-só:],*'^ or feminine participles in -ouaa [-onsa]/ 
-tona [-o:sa]) is also disfavoured, as is anything readily identifiable as a regionally 
specific form within West Greek (e.g. word forms with the Laconian shift of intervo- 
calic [-S-] > [-h-j, as in the feminine participial ending -wha [-o:ha]). Ultimately, then, 
the language of choral lyric, with its hybrid dialect and predilection for unusual words 
and elabórate compounds, is as artificial as that of lonian epic. Carefully distanced 
from local vernaculars and validated by poetic tradition, it carried the prestige and the 
mystique required of a language to be used for artistic communication with the wider 
Greek-speaking world. See Tribulato (2008b) for a recent discussion of key issues and 
relevant bibliography. 

In (8) we have the first stanza of Pindar’s first Olympian ode, composed for Rieron 
of Syracuse on the occasion of his victory in the horse race of 476 bc. The poem as a 
whole has a repeated triadic structure involving four groups of three stanzas (a strophe 
and an antistrophe with the same metrical structure, followed by an epode). The first 
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three words will be familiar to those who have visited the Pump Room in Bath, where 
they appear over the entrance: 

( 8 ) 

ápLaroy pey íjSup, ó 8e XP^Ó? alOópevoy irOp 
OTE SLairpÉTreL yuKTl peyayapoj e^oxa ttXoétoi)' 
el 8' ae6Xa yapéey 
eX8eaL, (f)ÍXov pTop, 
pr|Ké0' áXíou aKÓireL 

áXXo SaXirvÓTepoy ¿y ápépg (paevvdv aarpoy épfipas' 8l’ aíOepos', 

pT|8' ’OXupTTÍas' áycüya (fépTepoy aÉ8áaopey 

o0ey ó TToXÉ(J)aT 09 Eipyo? ápcfLpáXXeraL 

aocfüy pr|TÍeaaL, KeXa8eTy 

Kpóyou TTat8' é? á<f)yeáy iKopeyoy? 

pÓKaLpay 'lépcoyo? earíav, ... 

Pindar Olympian I, 1-15 

[áriston men hú:dD:r, ho de k'’ru:sós ait'’ómenon pü:r 

Best EMP water, the but gold blazing fire 

bate diaprépe: nuktl megá:noros éksok*’a pló:to:; 
just-as stands-out at-night in-lordly (is-)pre-eminent wealth; 
e: d áedla gáiruen 
if but prizes to-speak 
éldeai, p'’ílon 8:tor, 
you-wish, dear heart, 
me:két'’ ha:lío: skópe: 
no-longer than-sun look-for 

állo t'’alpnóteron en ha:méra:i p'’aennón ástron eré:ma:s di aíderos, 

other warmer in day shining star empty through ether, 

me:d olumpía:s ago:na p'’érteron audá:somen; 

ñor than-Olympia contest better let-us-speak; 

hóPen ho polúp'’atos húmnos amp''ibálletai 

whence the much-spoken-of hymn embraces 

sop*’o:n me:tíessi, keladé:n 

of-wise-men plans, to-sing-aloud-of 

Króno: paíd es apneá:n hikoméno:s 

of-Cronus son in rich arriving 

mákairan hiéro:nos hestía:n, ...] 

happy of-Hieron hearth, 

‘Best of all is water, though gold is pre-eminent among lordly wealth, just as blazing fire 
stands out by night; but if, dear heart, you wish to speak of prizes, no longer look by day 
for another bright star in the empty sky that is warmer than the sun, ñor let us speak of 
a place of contest better than Olympia; from where the famous song of praise embraces 
the undertakings of wise men (poets), so they can sing out loud of the son of Cronus 
(Zeus) when they come to the rich and happy hearth of Hieron, 

The long a-vowels of West Greek appear throughout (cf. peyávopos' [megá:noros] 
‘lordly (gen)’, áXlou [ha:lio:] ‘sun (gen)’, ápépg [ha:méra:i] ‘day (dat)’), while the short- 
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vowel infinitiva in -ev [-en] (yapú-ev [ga:rú-en] ‘to say/speak’), characteristic of many but 
not all West Greek dialects, provides a metrically useful variant to -eiv [-e:n]; neither 
feature is uniquely Doric, however, and neither is readily localizable. A few Aeolic forms 
are interwoven into the mildly Doric backcloth, namely (^aevvóv [p’'aennón] ‘bright/ 
shining’, with its double nasal (< *(pa(p£G-vó- [p’'a(w)es-nó-], though see note 11), and 
pr|TÍ-eaaL [m8:tí-essi] ‘plans/thoughts’, with its dialectally characteristic dative plural 
ending; the latter is an epic Aeolicism, however, and once again neither has any very 
specific regional identity. Epic is also the source of many vocabulary Ítems and turns of 
phrase: alGópevov TTÜp [ait^'ómemon púr] ‘blazing fire’, for example, is formulaic, but the 
use of the neuter plural of the adjective e^oxo? [éksok*'os] ‘distinguished (among)’ as a 
kind of preposition with the genitive is also Homeric, as are the verbs eXhopai [éldomai] 
‘I desire’ and aüSáw [audá:o:] ‘I speak’, and the comparative adjective cjjépTepos- [p''érteros] 
‘braver/better’. This is all characteristically ‘poetic’ vocabulary, much of which also 
turns up later in Attic tragedy (on which see immediately below). 

2.2.5 Athenian drama 

Although choral lyric began to fall out of favour during the second half of the 5th 
century bc, it continued to play an important part in Athenian drama, where a chorus 
retained an integral role both in tragedy and, to an increasingly lesser extent, in 
comedy. Such was the power of tradition that, beyond the increased use of poetic 
vocabulary and epic-style archaism in lyric passages, a small set of ‘Doric’ features (in 
practice mainly -a- [a:] for secondary Attic -p- [8:] < [a:], though only selectively, and 
Ist-declension genitives with contraction of a- and o-vowels to -a- [a:])'^ was still 
superimposed on the still largely Attic-based, though emphatically not vernacular, 
language of the choral passages of the tragedies of Aeschylus, Sophocles and Eurípides. 

The comparatively more ‘natural’ spoken dialogue, however, was composed mostly 
in fines comprising six iambi (“ -), with spondaic and other variants permitted in 
certain positions. The basic metrical pattern, said by Aristotle to resemble most the 
rhythms of normal speech, is given in (9): 

(9) Ir-h-lr-l-'-lr-h-l 

But even tragic dialogue was composed in an Attic deliberately distanced from the 
vernacular.In particular, the key Attic phonological markers of -tt- [tt] and -pp- [rr] 
are consistently shunned in favour of the otherwise all but universal variants -aa- [ss] 
and -pa- [rs] (which also happened to be lonic with all the prestige of its literary tradi- 
tions; see Colvin (2004), who argües that delibérate dissociation from Boeotian, which 
also had -tt- [tt], was an additional factor). Eurthermore, much everyday vocabulary 
is often replaced by words with a poetic, mainly Homeric/Ionic, pedigree, or by unusual 
neologisms (e.g. áTiÓTLpos' [apóti:mos] ‘dishonoured/unworthy’ for aTtpos' [áti:mos]; 
opaipos' [hómaimos] ‘brother’, lit. ‘same blood’, for áSeXcpóg [adelp’’ós] etc.). While 
some of these elements doubtless helped to impart a more dignified quality to the 
language, the use of other, apparently quite ordinary, grammatical and lexical features 
of contemporary lonic seems to reflect a more general influence of lonian literature on 
the early evolution of literary Attic. 
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Typical archaic/epic features deliberately selected (one assumes) to elevate tragic 
diction inelude the following; the ordinary Attic equivalents are given in parentheses: 

(10) (a) Paradigms such as perfect oTTOJTra [ópo:pa] ‘I have seen’ (éópaKa 

[heóra:ka]), gen sg dopós'/Soupós'/SoúpaTOS' [dorós/du:rós/dú:ratos] ‘spear’ 
(dópoTos' [dóratos]). 

(b) Epic vocabulary such as [ékVos] ‘hatred’ (ex9p« [ék*’t‘'ra:]); elpa 

[hé:ma] ‘cloak’ (IpÚTLoy [hi:mátion]); Ittttóttis- [hippót8:s] ‘horseman/ 
knight’ (iTnreús' [hippeús]); rróaLS' [pósis] ‘husband’ (ávr|P [ané:r]); Sdpap 
[dámar] ‘wife’ (yunri [gyné:]); poXelv [molé:n] ‘to go’ (é\6eTv [elt*'é:n]); 
XeúaaeLV [leússe:n] ‘to see’ (ópav [horá:n]). 

Amongst the contemporary lonicisms in evidence we may note: 

(11) (a) The replacement of typically Attic morphology, as in the use of 3pl 

imperatives formed by the addition of -aav [-san] to the 3sg in -to) [-to:] 
rather than with the original -(ó)yTOjy [-[ó]nto:n], e.g. LTCúaay [íto:-san] 
beside Attic lóyTojy [i-ónto:n], ‘let them go’. 

(b) Assorted vocabulary Ítems (the normal Attic words are again given in 
parentheses): laTopco [historó:] ‘I enquire’ (éptoTW [ero:tó:]); áypeúo) 
[agredo:] ‘I hunt’ (Gqpeúw [t''8:reúo:]); (pepvr\ [p*’erné:] ‘dowry’ (irpol^ 
[proíks]); yeoxM.ós- [neok^mós] ‘new’/’novel’ (yeóg- [neos]). 

Finally, there is a small set of words that apparently come from a ‘Doric’ tradition 
distinct from that of choral lyric. The most likely source is the western Greek world, 
with Sicily in particular strongly linked to the development of drama (cf. Bjorek 
(1950)). Epicharmus of Syracuse, for example, was a leading exponent of comedy in 
the late 6th/5th centuries, and we also know Sophron of Syracuse as a 5th-century 
writer of mime. Though comedy and mime are unlikely to have influenced Athenian 
tragedy directly, it is not impossible that there were also more serious, if also less 
developed, dramatic traditions that could have inspired Attic writers much as 
Epicharmus is said to have done in the field of comedy. Whatever the truth of the 
matter, it is striking that the originally Doric-looking Ítems in (12) first entered Attic 
via tragedy, apparently in preference to both native and epic/Ionic equivalents:'^ 

(12) Sapo? [da:rós] ‘long’; ÓTraSó? [opa:dós] ‘attendant’; Kcyayó? [kyna:gós] 
‘hunter’, lit. ‘hound-leader’; yao? [na:ós] ‘temple’; kaós [la:ós] ‘people’ 

These all contain an original long -a- [a:] in contexts where both Attic and lonic had 
long had -q- [8:], though the standard Attic forms for the last two Ítems are actually 
yeoj? [neó:s] and Xeúg [leó:s], derived by ‘quantitative metathesis’ from the expected 
yqós- [n8:ós] (attested in Homer and lonic historiography) and Xqós- [l8:ós] (not Homeric, 
where Xao? [la:ós] is always used, but attested in some manuscripts of the historian 
Herodotus). See Kaczko (2008b) for a recent discussion of these and other issues, 
together with useful bibliography. 

The short extract in (13) from Sophocles’ Oedipus Tyrannus gives a good sense of 
the tragic style. Oedipus, having discovered that years before he had unknowingly 
killed his father and married his mother, has just put out his eyes. He now addresses 
the chorus of Theban elders: 
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(13) 

ú? M-Ev TÚS' ovx Ú5’ ear' apLax’ elpyaapéva, 
pr| p’ ÉKSLSaGKE, pp5e aup[3oúX.eu' etl. 
eyúi yáp oúk ol6' oppaaLV ttolols' ^Xémoy 
TTOTÉpa ttot' av TTpoae'L8ov el? "Al8ou poXúv, 
oi)6' aiJ xáXaLvav pxirép', olv ¿pol 8uotv 
epy' éaxl Kpeíaaov' áyxóvxis' elpyaapéva. 
á\X f| TÉKVUV 8fÍT' Ol^lL? 1ÍV é4)Lpepos', 
pXaaTOÍCT’ OTTtüS" epXaaxe, irpoaXeijaaeLy ¿poL; 
oí) 8fÍTa Tolj y' ¿poIoLV ócfjBaXpo'ís' ttote' 
oí)6' aoTD y', oÍjSé TTÚpyos', oh8e 8aLpóvüJv 
dyáXpaG’ lepó, tüjv ó TravrXripcoy ¿ye!) 
kóXXlot' ávfip el? eu ye Tat? 0X1(3019 xpa(|)el 9 

OTTeOxéppo' épOOXÓy, 00X09 eyvéTTtüv 

tü0elv 07100X09 xov áoe(3fi, xóo ¿k Geüy 
(jiavéuT' ovoyvoy koI yéyou 9 xoO Aoíoo. 

Sophocles Oedipus Tyrannus 1369-83 


[ho:s men tád u:k'’ hó:d est árist e;rgazména, 

That EMP these-things not thus are best done, 

mé: m ekdídaske, me:de symbouleú éti. 

not me teach ñor counsel still. 

egó: gar u:k oíd ómmasin poíois bléporn 

I for not know {with-)eyes what-kind seeing 

patéra pot an proseídon e:s háidu: molórn, 

father ever would I-have seen to (house-of-) Hades going, 

u:d au tálainan meitér, hoin emoi dyoín 

ñor again wretched mother, (to-)whom[dualJ (by-)me two 

érg esti kréisson apk''óne:s eirgazména. 

deeds are greater {than-)hanging done, 

all he: téknoin de:t ópsis é:n ep''hímeros, 

But the of-children then sight was desirable, 

blastoüs hopo:s éblaste, prosleússein emoí? 

being-born as they-were-born, to look-upon for-me? 

u; de:ta tois g emoisin op''t''almoís pote; 

Not for-sure (with-)the at-least my eyes ever; 

u;d ásty g, u:de pyrgos, u:de daimóno:n 

ñor city EMP, ñor tower ñor of-gods 

agálmat’’ hierá, to:n ho pantlé;mo:n egó: 

statues holy, of-which the all-wretched I 

kállist ane:r hé:s en ge tais t'’é:bais trap*’é:s 

most-nobly man one in at-any rate the Thebes being-brought-up 

apestére:s emautón, autos ennépo:n 

I-deprived myself, myself telling 

o:t*’é:n hápantas ton asebé:, ton ek t'’e6:n 

to-expel all-men the impious(-one), the-(one) by gods 

p*’anént án(ha)gnon kai génu:s tu: la:íu:.] 

shown unholy and of-race the{-one) of-Laius. 
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‘Do not try to persuade me that what has been done thus is not best done, and counsel 
me no more. For I do not know with what eyes, as a man with sight, I could have looked 
upon my father when I carne to Hades, or my poor mother, to both of whom I have 
done things far too bad for hanging. Was then the sight of my children, born as they were 
born, something I might wish to look upon? Never, at least with these eyes of mine. Ñor 
were the city or its wall of towers or the holy statues of the gods, which I, the utterly 
wretched man once raised most nobly of all in Thebes, forfeited by telling all to expel the 
impious one myself, the one now shown by the gods to be unholy, and of the race of 
Laius (his father).' 


The language here is fundamentally Attic, but it has been very carefully elaborated and 
adapted. Note first of all the substitution of [ss] for [tt] in Kpeíaaovía) [kré:ssona] 
‘greater/better (neut pl)’: the normal Attic form is KpetTTWv [kré:tto:n] (mase sg), and 
the true lonic equivalent is KpéCTCTOJv [kréssom]. More generally, both syntax and diction 
are highly ‘poetic’, often involving the incorporation of epic/Ionic elements. Thus the 
normal order of noun and specifier is reversed in oppaatv tto'lols- [ómmasin poíois] 
‘with what kind of eyes?’, while the use of a modified abstract noun in p TéKvcüv oífíis' 
[he: tékno:n ópsis], literally ‘the of-children sight/the child-y sight’, to mean ‘my chil¬ 
dren (if) visible’, with the participle pXaaToDa(a) [blastú:sa] ‘having been born’ agreeing 
with oipig [ópsis], is a particularly bold extensión of epic-style periphrases in which a 
noun meaning ‘force/strength’ (péno? [ménos], (Btp [bíe:], ’t? [ís], aBeyo? [sd’énos]) is 
combined with the genitive of a proper ñame, as in lepóv peyó? ’AXKtyóoLo [hierón 
ménos alkinóoio] ‘(the) mighty strength of-Alcinous’, a formula meaning ‘the mightily 
strong Alcinous’ that recurs throughout the Phaeacian episode of the Odyssey. As far 
as vocabulary is concerned, oppa [ómma] ‘eye’, (3 XijJctkü) (aorist époXov) [bló:sko:/émolon] 
‘come/go’, écÍJÍpepo? [ep^'hímeros] ‘desirable’ (in Hesiod but not Homer), (fXaaTÚytü 
‘sprout/be born’ (not in epic, but ‘poetic’ when used of people rather than plants), 
(TTpoCT)Xeúa(Tw [(pros)leússo:] ‘see’, (TTay)TXrip(jjy [(pan)tlé:mo:n] ‘suffering’ and éyyéTTO) 
[ennépo:] ‘tell’ are for the most part first attested in lonic hexameter poetry and then 
widely used in other poetic genres, including tragedy, but are all generally avoided in 
prose writing of the 5th and 4th centuries bc. 

This determined avoidance of the prosaic and a fortiori the contemporary vernacu¬ 
lar together with the striving for a style linked to prestigious panhellenic, especially 
lonic traditions marks the beginning of the formation of a literary variety of Attic. As 
with the other literary dialects already discussed, this lonicized form of Attic soon 
evolved into a panhellenic literary language in its own right, but in this case one that 
was no longer strictly genre-conditioned. Instead Attic emerged as the common literary 
language for the whole Greek world, effectively replacing all other dialects if we 
exelude short-lived reviváis in certain genres. The linguistic experimentation of the 
Athenian dramatists certainly helped to pave the way for this development, but the 
final triumph of Attic as not only a literary but also an official ‘common language’ for 
the whole Greek-speaking world depended ultimately on the development of Attic 
prose writing, and above all on the political circumstances of the 5th and 4th centuries 
BC. These issues will be discussed in detail in the following chapters, but first we must 
consider the origins and growth of prose writing in lonia, which played a central role 
in the early evolution of a belletristic Attic prose style. 
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2.3 Official and Literary lonic 

Much early literatura is composed in verse because fixed rhythms and the associated 
formulaic phraseology are invaluable aids to composition and memory in predomi- 
nantly oral cultures. But by the beginning of the 6th century bc lonia (comprising 
western Asia Minor and adjacent islands) was at the centre of the development of Greek 
commercial life and, equally importantly, of the first flowering of ‘classical’ Greek civi- 
lization. As such it offered a highly congenial, prosperous and increasingly literata social 
context for the revolutionary deployment of prosa for intellectual pursuits such as scien- 
tific and philosophical speculation and the development of historiography in a form that 
went far beyond the mere recording of official and personal business.'* 

Soma of the early Greek philosophers like Xenophanes of Colophon (lonia, 6th/ 
early 5th centurias, but worked chiefly in Sicily), Parmenides of Elea (southern Italy, 
late 6th/5th centurias) and Empedocles of Acragas (Sicily, first two-thirds of the 5th 
century) followed in the Hesiodic tradition of didactic verse (see note 4) and expounded 
their doctrines in epic-style hexameters.^^ But most of the great innovative thinkers 
from lonia, like Thales (Miletus, 7th/6th centurias), Anaximander (Miletus, late 7th/6th 
centurias), Anaximenes (Miletus, 6th century) and Heraclitus (Ephesus, 6th/5th centu¬ 
rias), all wrote in prosa, as did the geographer and historiographer Elecataeus (Miletus, 
6th/5th century). Perhaps they felt that the character of the material they wished to 
present (data basad on observation and reasoning) and the novel ways in which they 
wished to present it (precisely, sometimes abstractly, and without adornment superflu- 
ous to the argument) did not lend themselves so readily to expression in a médium 
that had evolved in very different circumstances and for rather different purposes.^® 
Whatever the actual motivation, prose was already in use for official business, and it 
was clearly felt that it could be successfully adaptad to fulfil more ambitious functions 
in philosophical and scientific discourse. 

As already notad, official inscriptions from the major cides of lonia reveal from the 
earliest times a more or less uniform written dialect, a variety superordinate to the 
four different spoken variadas identified by the 5th-century historian Herodotus (1.142, 
unfortunately without linguistic details),^^ and a crucial indicator, alongside the estab- 
lishment of the lonian League centrad on the holy site of the Panionium at Mycale, of 
the existence of a common civilization that transcended the limits of the traditional 
city State.Unsurprisingly, then, the dialect employed in early lonian prose is also of 
a generalizad eastern lonic character, broadly parallel, as far as we can tell, to that of 
official documents in its major characteristics, but significantly different in others. One 
particular difference is, however, likely to be more apparent than real. Most official 
eastern lonic documents have forms of interrogativa, indefinita and relativa adverbs 
and pronouns beginning with [p-] before o- and u-vowels, just as elsewhere in the 
Greek world, and such forms also appear in epic/didactic poetry and in the texts of 
some of the early elegiac/iambic poets. These same words, however, begin with [k-] in 
other early lonic poetry and in surviving fragments of early lonic scientific prose, as 
well as in the text of Herodotus and in subsequent lonic historiography and technical 
writing. This difference apparently reflects divergent treatments of the original labio-velar 
‘'■[k"'-] during the Greek Dark Age following the Mycenaean collapse: 
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(14) Official lonic (mostly) Literary lonic (in parí) 


TTWS- 

[po:s] 

‘how?’ 

KCüS- 

[k3;s] 

TTÓTe 

[pótej 

‘whenP’ 

KÓT6 

[kóte] 

ttoD 

[pú:] 

‘where?’ 

KOV 

[kú:] 

TTÓSev 

[pót'’en] 

‘where from?’ 

KÓ0ev 

[kót*’en] 


It is important to note, however, that the few epigraphic counterexamples are all earlier 
than the p-forms, which first appear only in documents from the second half of the 
4th century bc. Oddly, the attested forms are all relative pronouns or adverbs, namely: 
ÓKota [okoia] ‘of whatever kind (neut pl)’, from Erythrae (lErythr 205.11, first half of 
the 4th century); okó [óko:] ‘where’, from Sigeum in Southern France, a colony of 
Miletus (SEG 38, 1036.7, last half of the 5th century); ÓKÓaó [okóso:] ‘of how much/ 
at what price’ from Emporium in Spain, a colony of Phocaea (SEG 37, 838.13, c.500 
Bc).^^ Perhaps, then, the k-forms were the original eastern lonic ones, but were simply 
replaced under the growing influence of Attic on the local dialect during the course of 
the 4th century (for which see chapter 3). 

Recall now that in post-Homeric lonic literature k-forms appear in the texts of the 
poets Anacreon (Teos), Callinus (Ephesus), Hipponax (Ephesus, then exiled to 
Clazomenae), Mimnermus (Smyrna, originally an Aeolian city but occupied in the 9th 
century by lonians from Colophon) and Semonides (Samos), as well as in the prose 
fragments of Heraclitus (Ephesus), all of whom were from lonian cides. By contrast, 
our texts of Archilochus (Cycladic Paros, but left young for Thasos), Solon (Athens), 
Theognis (Megara) and Tyrtaeus (Sparta) all show p-forms. Assuming that this distinc- 
tion in the textual tradition is not accidental, it confirms that the k-forms were indeed 
characteristic of early eastern lonic (and known to have been so by later editors).^'* It 
is unfortunate that we have no relevant evidence for the prose of the early Milesian 
philosophers, but it seems that Heraclitus and the later lonian prose writers, including 
Herodotus, employed these local k-forms not only as a marker of their lonian identity 
but as something that simultaneously linked their work to an established literary 
Kunstsprache. 

Herodotus is the only writer of lonic prose whose work has survived in sufficient 
quantity to attempt any serious stylistic assessment, and we shall therefore focus on 
bis work henceforth. He was born c.485 bc in the originally Dorian city of 
Halicarnassus, though it was by then a mixed Greek-Carian town that had recently 
fallen within the lonian sphere of influence. He subsequently travelled widely in the 
Greek world and beyond, and also spent time in Athens, where he may have been 
exposed to some of the rhetorical techniques currently being taught to the sons of the 
wealthy by visiting lonian sophists (itinerant higher-education tutors, cf. chapter 3). 
One may surmise that the lonic idiom in use at Halicarnassus, given its location, was 
broadly of the Carian type (see note 21), though perhaps with some residual West 
Greek characteristics. But the prevailing cultural climate ensured that no one would 
attempt to use a local vernacular for literary purposes. Given the status of Miletus as 
the dominant centre of philosophical and scientiflc inquiry in lonia, a natural assump- 
tion would be that the language first used for technical prose writing would have been 
a suitably stylized versión of that city’s dialect, and that Herodotus would have taken 
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this as the principal foundation on which to develop a suitably literary variety of lonic 
for his history. But his artistic ambition and cosmopolitan Outlook ensured an outcome 
that, even in antiquity, was seen as linguistically heterogeneous and highly ‘poetic’ in 
style. 

Two particularly striking stylistic attributes are the loose attachment of background 
Information to principal clauses through the use of participles, and the repetition of 
phrases, rather like brackets or bookends, at the beginning and end of digressions to 
help differentiate these from the main narrative. Another is the vast number of appar- 
ently epic/Homeric forms and phraseological reminiscences. Unfortunately, we cannot 
be sure just how well our texts represent his original usage, since, as always, they 
passed through the hands of later editors and copyists who may well have embellished 
what they found or ‘restored’ on a priori grounds what they took to be correct lonic. 
On the other hand, the impulse to develop a distinctively literary form of lonic for 
belletristic prose writing must have been strong in a culture characterized by traditional 
poetic Kunstsprachen, and the epic/Ionic tradition in particular must have seemed an 
attractive source (cf. Cassio (1996: 147-50)). As a result, it is often impossible to 
determine the true status of particular elements, and though Herodotus is described 
as 'OpripLKcÓTaTos- [homerikóitatos] ‘Homeric in the highest’ by the literary cride 
Longinus (On the Sublime 13.3), it may be that this commentator of the early Román 
empire was in part misled by the handiwork of Hellenistic predecessors. Ñor should 
we forget that at least some ‘epic’ elements that look archaic/poetic to us, and already 
seemed so to Hellenistic and Román scholars, may still have been in more or less 
current use in 5th-century lonia. 

A few examples will help to clarify the issues. Items like ouvopa [ú:noma] ‘ñame’ 
and eíveKal-Kev [hé:neka/-ken] ‘for the sake of’ almost certainly represent editorial 
spellings based on Homeric forms in which the initial vowel was artificially lengthened 
metri gratia (older texts would have had ONOMA, ENERA etc.). Such forms had no 
place in the ‘normal’ lonic used by other prose writers (cf. note 20), and it is hard to 
see what extra valué they would have added to Herodotus’ original text. Similarly, 
metrical considerations make it clear that adjacent vowels that are in principie subject 
to contraction have in many cases already been contracted in lonic elegiac and iambic 
poetry, and analogously, that combinations of [e] + [a]/[o(:)] have undergone synizesis 
(despite persistently conservative spellings, cf. 1.4.4 (b)(ii)). By the mid-5th century 
contracted forms are also quite normal in lonic inscriptions. It seems likely, therefore, 
that the superficial appearance of Herodotus’ text, in which uncontracted forms pre- 
dominate, is misleading, and that Homerically inspired spellings such as e5ee ‘it was 
necessary’, or vóo? ‘mind’, again represent editorial interpretations of earlier spellings 
like EAE and NOS (pronounced [éde:], [nu:s]) that should properly have been respelled 
eScL, voO?. Notice in support the presence of spurious but epic-looking forms like KéeraL 
‘s/he lies’ (2.164.1), apparently representing [kéetai]. Since this word originally con- 
tained the diphthong [ei] there could be no contraction of [e] + [e] to ‘undo’, and the 
correct form Kelrai [kétai] is actually attested elsewhere, e.g. 7.198.2. None the less, 
there remains the remóte possibility that Herodotus himself decided to pay tribute to 
the fountainhead of lonian literary culture by deliberately using at least some highly 
archaic Homeric forms (though it is doubtful that he would have invented something 
like KéeraL). On the other hand, we may be quite sure that the marking of initial aspi- 
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ration is purely editorial, not only because eastern lonic was psilotic but because there 
is no trace of the aspirare in compounds: thus átT-LKvéeTaL [ap-ikné:tai] ‘s/he arrives’ 
rather than á4)-LKvéeTaL [ap''-hikné:tai] etc. 

Whatever the truth of the matter in specific cases, the prestige of lonian achievement 
soon led to this new literary language becoming the model for prose writers elsewhere, 
above all for historians and scientists who readily exploited a vocabulary and exposi- 
tory style developed specifically for the treatment of their respective disciplines. Thus 
the historians Antiochus of (Dorian) Syracuse and Hellanicus of (Aeolian) Lesbos both 
used the lonic literary standard in the last quarter of the 5th century bc, as did 
Hippocrates from (Dorian) Cos when compiling his medical treatises (assuming that 
at least some of the writings of the large Hippocratic corpus can be attributed to an 
individual author of that ñame). See Vessella (2008a) for further discussion of the 
development of technical and literary prose in lonic. 

The following extraer from Herodotus’ history of the confliets between Greece and 
Persia is a typical example of the sort of discursive background story in which he took 
great delight. The context is the aftermath of a major battle during the Persian invasión 
and conquest of Egypt (beginning c.525 Bc), in which the Egyptians have been routed: 

(15) 0Qj|j.a 8é péya elSov TroGóiievos- Trapa tüv éTrLxupLwv tcúv yáp oaréuiv Kexopévüjy 
XupL? ÉKaTépajy Tuy ¿y tt) páxi] toijtti neaóvTUiv (xupl? pey yáp Tüy TTepaéuy 
CKCLTO TO OCTTca, új ¿x’^pio'QT] kot' opyo?, ÉTepuGL Se Tüy AlywTÍajy), al pey ráv 
ITepaécüy Ke(f)aXaL elaL aaGeyée? oütw ¿laTe, el OeXoLj íftítfcp poáyp paXely, 
SLareTpayéeLS', al Se Tuy AlyuTTTÍCüy oíl™ St) tl Laxirpaí, poyi? áy XLGcp TraLaas- 
SLappTi^eLas". aÍTLoy Se toútou róSe eXeyoy, Kal ¿pe ye eÉTTeTéais' eTreiGoy, otl 
AlyÉTTTLOL pey aÉTÍKa árró rraLSluy áp^ápeyoL ^ypáiyTaL rás" KecjiaXág Kal irpos" Toy 
fíXLoy TraxáyeraL to óaréoy. túetó Se toüto Kal toO pf] cf)aXaKpoOaGaL aÍTLÓy eoTV 
AlyyTTTÍuy yáp áy tl? éXaxíoTous' lSolto 4)aXaKpoí)S' rráyTwy áyGpwTTwy. toétolol pey 
6f] TOÜTÓ ¿CTTL aiTLoy loyapás' (popéeiv já? Ke4>aXás', toIol Sé IlépoTiaL otl áoGeyéas' 
4>opéoyaL Tá? Ke(f)aXás' aÍTLoy TÓSe' aKLpTpocfjéouaL ¿pxí!? ttlXoes' TLápa? 4)opéoyTes'. 
(Herodotus 3.12) 


[Poma de méga e:don puTómenos para to:n epik''o:río:n; tD:n gar 

Marvel and great I-saw learning-by-inquiry from the locáis; the for 

ostéD:n kek'’uméno:n k'’o:ris ekatéroin to:n en tei mák'’e:i taúten pesónto:n 

bones being-scattered apart of-each-side of- those in the battle this having-fallen 

(k''3:ris men gar to:n perseoin ékerto ta ostéa, o:s ek''3:ríst''e: kat ark'’á:s, 

(apart EMP for of-the Persians lay the bones, as were-separated at beginnings, 

etérD:t''i de to:n aiguptío:n), ai men tD:n perseSm kep'’alaí e:si ast''ene:s 
elsewhere and of-the Egyptians), the EMP of-the Persians heads are weak 
ó:to: ó:ste, e: Pélois psé:p''3:i mó:ne:i balém, diatetrané:s, ai de 

so-much that, if you-would-want with-pebble single to-strike, you-will-pierce, the but 

t3:n aiguptíom ó:to: de: ti isk''uraí, mógis an líTori paísa:s 

of-the Egyptians so indeed in-some-way strong, scarcely would with-stone having-struck 
diarré:kseias. aítion de tó:to: tóde élegon, kai emé ge eupetéo:s 

you-would-smash-through. Reason and of-this this they-said, and me at-least readily 

éperPon, oti aigiiptioi men autíka apo paidíom arksámenoi ksur3:ntai ta;s 

they-persuaded, that Egyptians EMP immediately from children beginning shave the 
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kep'’alá:s kai pros ton é:lion pak*’únetai to ostéon. to:utó de t6:to kai to: me: 

heads and against the sun thickens the bone. The-same and this also of-the not 

p'’alakr6:st*’ai aítión esti; aiguptío:n gar an tis elak'’ísto:s ídoito 

to-go-bald reason is; of-Egyptians for would someone least see 

p'’alakró:s pánto:n ant*’ró:po:n. tó:toisi men de: tó:tó esti aitíon 

bald of-all men. For-these EMP indeed this is reason 

isk*’urá:s p'’oré:n ta:s kep*’alá:s, toisi de pérse:isi oti ast*’enéas p*’oreü:si 

strong to-carry the heads, for-the but Persians that weak they-carry 

ta:s kep*’alá:s aítion tóde; skie:trop'’eü:si eks ark*’é:s pí:lo:s tiá:ra:s 

the heads reason this; they-stay-in-the-shade from beginning felt-hats tiaras 

p'’oreóntes.] 

wearing. 

‘I saw there a great marvel that I iearned about from the local people. The bones of those 
who had fallen on either side in this battle still lay scattered separately (for the bones of 
the Persians lay apart, just as they had originally been separated, with those of the 
Egyptians on the other side). Now the skulls of the Persians are so weak that if you were 
to hit them with a single pebble you will pierce them, while those of the Egyptians are 
somehow so strong you could hardly smash them if you struck them with a stone. They 
told me that the reason for this (and I for my part was readily persuaded) was that the 
Egyptians right from childhood shave their heads so that the bone thickens through expo- 
sure to the sun. This is also the reason for their not going bald; for of all mankind you 
would see the fewest bald heads among the Egyptians. So this is the reason why they have 
strong skulls, and the reason why the Persians have weak skulls is as follows: from the 
beginning they seek shade by wearing felt “tiaras”.’ 

The reader will see that the written aspírate has been ignored in the transcription 
and that some of the more dubious graphic distensions of probably contracted forms 
have been ‘recontracted’, so áaGevées' ‘weak (nom pl)’ is assumed to have been pro- 
nounced [ast*’ené:s] etc.; some manuscripts have more of these than others, e.g. ¿KéeTO 
[ekéeto] for ckelto [éke:to] ‘lay’. Other uncontracted forms have been left, however, 
as almost certainly characteristic of the contemporary dialect, e.g. óaréa [ostéa] 
‘bones’ etc. Also characteristically lonic are the shift of original [a:] > [e:] even after 
[e, i, r], as in CTKLr|Tpo4)éot>aL [skÍ8:trop*'eú:si] ‘they-seek-shade’, the crasis (blending) of 
juxtaposed o- and a-vowels > [a:] in tíüutó [t3:utó] ‘the same (neut)’ (< tó aiiTÓ [tó 
auto]), the conservative spelling of Ist-declension genitive plurals in -écnv despite the 
almost certain synizesis [-e3;n], and the long forms of dative plurals of the Ist and 2nd 
declensions in -pai [- 8 :isi]/- 0 LaL [-oisi]. The heavy use of adjunct participles is apparent 
throughout. 

We have already seen that in the dialogue of Athenian tragedy the local dialect was 
accepted in an elevated and internationalized form that incorporated material from 
earlier poetic traditions, most notably the lonian epic. The first Athenian prose writers 
were similarly affected by the usage of their lonian predecessors, despite the fact that 
Athens had acquired an empire during the course of the 5th century and was building 
a formidable reputation of its own as a centre of education and culture. We can there- 
fore trace significant differences between the conservative official Attic of this period 
and the self-consciously literary Attic of, for example, Thucydides, who wrote his 
famous history of the war between Athens and Sparta in the latter part of the 5th 
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century bc. The nature of the rise of the Attic dialect to pre-eminence, both as an 
official and as a literary language, musí now be considered in detail. 

Notes 

1 The true author(s) are unknown, but it is convenient to retain the traditional ñame of 
Homer. 

2 The fact that our text of Homer has interrogative/indefinite pronouns and adverbs begin- 
ning with tt- [p] rather than k- [k], as in ttús' [pó:s] ‘how?’ etc., is not a decisive argument 
against this conclusión, which is strongly supported by (la)(v). Though the text of Herodotus 
(from Halicarnassus in south-western Asia Minor) certainly has the k-forms, our text of 
Homer may well have been ‘amended’ in the course of its transmission. See 2.3 for further 
discussion. 

3 A heavy syllable is closed by a consonant or by length (as in the case of long vowels and 
diphthongs), light syllables are open (i.e. not so closed). 

4 These inelude the ‘didactic’ poetry of Hesiod’s Theogony and Works and Days, the 
Homeric Hymns and the lost poems of the so-called epic cycle (cf. Janko (1982)). The 
language of Hesiod, who according to tradition hailed from Aeolic-speaking Boeotia, is all 
but identical to that of Homer: Cassio (2006) discusses the principal differences, which are 
perhaps attributable to local developments within a mainland tradition of lonic hexameter 
poetry. The Homeric Hymns as we have them are most probably of a later date than the 
Homeric and Hesiodic poems. 

5 In the transcriptions of most of the following extraets a distinction is drawn between 
cióse [o:] (written OT) and open [o:] (written Q) when both exist. In Attic the change of 
[o:] to [u:] probably took place during the late 5th century (partly because original [u:] had 
already shifted to [y:]). In the Attic extract, therefore, OY is transcribed as [u:] and Q as 
[o:]. 

6 With the exception of the work of Theognis of Megara (6th/early 5th century), all of this 
poetry has survived not in regular manuscript tradition but accidentally, either through the 
discovery of papyrus fragments in Egypt or because later writers saw fit to quote extraets 
from it. 

7 Though the texts we have are not always reliable in matters of linguistic detail, a few of 
these ‘local’ features are guaranteed by metrical factors: e.g. Doric-style futures in -ctco 
[-SÓ:] < -aéíxí [-séo:] as in áXoiriCTetifpev] [aloieiseümen] ‘we shall thresh/smash’ in Tyrtaeus 
1.55, which is in all other respeets an epic form (including the lonic-style contraction of 
[-eo-] > [-eu-]). 

8 Unlike in Homer, the texts of Callinus and Hipponax (from Ephesus), of Mimnermus (from 
Smyrna), and of Semonides (originally from Samos) show k-íorms of interrogative, relative 
and indefinite pronouns and adverbs (e.g. kw? [kó:s] ‘how?’ rather than ttws' [pó:s] etc.), just 
like the text of Herodotus (from Halicarnassus). The text of the 6th/5th-century lyric poet 
Anacreon (fromTeos) and the prose fragments of the 6th/5th-century philosopherHerakleitos 
(again from Ephesus) also have the k-forms. Cf. note 2, and see 2.3 for further discussion. 

9 Composed in so-called ‘Aeolic dactyls’: | - | - - 

10 Le. those with stems ending in one of [-a, -e, -o], which then frequently ‘contraets’ with 
the first vowel of the (thematic) personal ending; e.g. Attic TLpá-w [ti:má:o:] > Tipó) [ti:mó:], 
etc. Lesbian and Thessalian have rípa-pL [tí:ma:mi] etc., with the (athematic) endings added 
directly to the stem. 

11 The spelling of Mpávu [o:rána:] ‘heaven (gen)’ represents the reverse phenomenon, viz. the 
writing of a long o-vowel for the sake of the metre even though the original was probably 
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óppávu [orráno:]; in the local alphabet the word would have been written OPANO, allowing 
for botb options wben transcribed into tbe lonic alpbabet. 

12 Note, for example, tbe absence of internal aspiration in tbe compound KaT-oSo? [kátodos] 
‘way-down/descent’ in 395.11 (Attic bas KaO-oSo? [kát''-bodos] witb manner assimilation of 
tbe plosive). His text also bas tbe k-forms of interrogative and indefinite pronouns and 
adverbs (cf. notes 2 and 8 above, and see 2.3). 

13 Tbis migbt be anotber epic Aeolicism, even if tbe particular words are not always attested, 
but we must be wary of wbat may be editorial interpretations of original spellings like 
KAEN02 etc. 

14 Cassio (1996) sees tbese relatively rare future forms as mainly intrusive and due to tbe 
influence of later editions made in Sicily wbere tbere was interference from local dialects 
(especially tbat of Syracuse). 

15 Tbus pórrip [má:te:r] ‘motber’ but fiSús" [be:dys] ‘sweet’, etc. Tbe majority of distinctively 
Doric features (e.g. forms witb unassibilated -tl [-ti]/-vTL [-nti] or atbematic infinitives in 
-pev [-men]) are entirely absent, as are tbe Lesbian forms witb -ol- [oí] wbere Attic bas 
-ou- [u:]. Tbe 3rd-person pronoun vlv [nin] is used, bowever, and some Aeolic forms witb 
double nasals. 

16 As migbt be expected, tbe language of Oíd Comedy, represented almost entirely by tbe 
surviving plays of Aristopbanes, is, as far as we can tell, ratber closer to varieties of con- 
temporary Atbenian speecb, and some scbolars bave used tbese texts as a basis for socio- 
linguistic studies (Dover (1987), Willi (2003)). Tbere is, bowever, a great deal of word-play 
and parody of otber genres, especially tragedy and cboral lyric, and any scbolar engaged 
in sucb Work must remain sensitive at all times to issues of style and context. 

17 Some of tbese eventually lost tbeir ‘bigb’ poetic associations and evolved into everyday 
vocabulary Ítems in tbe Koine (see tbe later cbapters of tbis part). 

18 Doric was put to similar uses in Magna Graecia, but relatively little survives from tbis 
tradition and we bave correspondingly little sense of its origins and development (see Cassio 
(1989), Vessella (2008a)). 

19 Xenopbanes was also a more traditional poet and wrote elegiacs and iambics on a variety 
of otber tbemes. 

20 Dionysius of Halicarnassus (Ist century bc) cbaracterizes tbe language of early lonic prose 
as ‘clear and normal, puré and concise’. 

21 According to Herodotus tbe 12 members of tbe lonian League were dialectally divided as 
follows: (a) tbe Carian cities (Miletus, Myus and Priene), (b) tbe Lydian cides (Epbesus, 
Colopbon, Lebedos, Teos, Clazomenae and Pbocaea), (c) Erytbrae (tbougb also in Lydia) 
and tbe neigbbouring island of Cbios, and (d) tbe island of Samos, just off tbe Aegean coast 
between Epbesus and Miletus. Colonies of tbese cities would presumably bave retained 
sometbing cióse to tbe dialect of tbeir motber city. 

22 Tbe only significant qualification relates to tbe written dialect of tbe island of Cbios, wbicb 
sbows some Lesbian traits (most notably tbe 3pl verb ending -olol [-oisi]). 

23 Tbe development migbt even bave begun in tbese relative forms, wbere tbere was a fully 
lip-rounded environment (i.e. witb o- or u-vowels botb preceding and following tbe labio- 
velar) to encourage dissimilation of tbe ‘sandwicbed’ consonant, witb later generalization 
to tbe interrogative/indefinite adverbs and pronouns. 

24 Tbe fragments of tbe poetry of Xenopbanes of Colopbon sbow p-forms despite bis lonian 
origin. We sbould bear in mind, bowever, tbat Xenopbanes abandoned Colopbon as a 
young man following tbe Persian conquest c.545 bc, and spent tbe rest of bis life travelling, 
especially in tbe Greek west. His use of tbe more international p-forms is not, tberefore, 
surprising, always assuming tbat tbe text can be taken seriously. 


3 

The Rise oe Attic 


3.1 Attic as a Literary Standard 

By the time of Herodotus’ history lonia had long lost its independence to Persia. Athens, 
however, as a leading dty of the lonian tribe, had not only supported an unsuccessful 
lonian revolt, but also played a leading role in defending Greece proper against the con- 
sequential Persian aggression of the early 5th century bc. The city emerged from these 
confrontations as a major maritime power, with most of the islands of the Aegean and 
a number of important cides around its coasts falling under Athenian domination. By 
the mid-5th century Athens was an imperial city that could rival Dorian Sparta, the 
established military power, for the leadership of Greece, a rivalry which extended also 
into the political sphere, since Athens was the foremost democratic city of the age, while 
Sparta retained a more traditional oligarchic form of government. 

At the same time, and partly in consequence of its new pre-eminence in other 
spheres, Athens was rapidly becoming a major centre of learning and culture, attracting 
leading intellectuals (the so-called ‘sophists’, peripatetic teachers of various skills and 
theories who provided higher education for the well-to-do) from all parts of the Greek 
World, and beginning the development of its own cultural and educational institutions. 
Most importantly, in this atmosphere of military and material success and growing 
national pride, the Athenians developed a literature in a versión of their own dialect, 
particularly in the fields of tragedy, comedy, history, oratory and philosophy. 

The core of the language of Athenian tragedy, as noted in 2.2.5, is essentially Attic, 
despite the overlay of a range of ‘distancing’ features. The same is true of the ordinary 
(i.e. non-parodie) language of Oíd Comedy, familiar from the plays of Aristophanes, 
though this is, as far as we can tell, much closer to colloquial varieties of the Attic of 
the period. Similarly, rhetoric, one of the most notable ‘inventions’ of the 5th-century 
Greek enlightenment, and the key instrument of democratic political life, achieved its 
definitive form in the dialect of Athens. Many sophists laid great emphasis on the 
importance of effective speaking as a means of managing one’s affairs and manipulat- 
ing circumstances to one’s advantage, and found willing customers for their educa¬ 
tional Services in a society which gave free rein to the exploitation of such skills. 
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Notable ñames in this connection inelude the early practitioner Protagoras (c.490- 
C.420 Bc), from Abdera in Thrace, and a little later, Gorgias of Leontini in Sicily 
(c.483-375 Bc), and Thrasymachus (c.459-c.400 bc) from Chalcedon on the Asian 
side of the Bosporus. The evolution of a specifically Attic prose style is certainly due 
in part to the influence of these non-indigenous, mainly lonic-speaking, visitors, an 
influence which manifests itself both in the style and organization of argument and in 
the use of language, particularly through the introduction of lonic technical terminoT 
ogy and the semantic extensión of existing vocabulary. 

Unsurprisingly, then, the historian Thucydides, who was born around 460 bc and 
exiled in 424 bc for his failure as a general during the ‘Peloponnesian’ war between 
Athens and Sparta (431-404 bc), wrote his account of that conflict in a rather inter- 
nationalized Attic, which suppresses the most characteristically Attic features in favour 
of lonic equivalents (cf. the substitution of [ss] and [rs] for [tt] and [rr] in relevant 
words). His style was perhaps typical of the sophist-trained generation of pre-war days 
in that nothing in the work, which crucially ineludes ‘speeches’ put into the mouths of 
key figures at critical moments, suggests the direct influence of the highly specific codifi- 
cation of rhetorical practice initiated by Gorgias after his arrival in Athens in 427 bc. 
This involved what is, to a modern sensibility, a rather unnatural striving for impact 
through antithesis, formal parallelism, and the routine exploitation of auxiliary rhyth- 
mical and phonetic ‘special effeets’. Thucydides’ narrative, in contrast, is relatively 
linear and straightforward in structure, and even the speeches, though often broadly 
antithetical in their articulation of material, display none of the precise matching and 
equalization of clauses espoused by Gorgias, but instead aim for a delibérate variety of 
phrasing and syntax. What is perhaps most characteristic of Thucydides’ speeches is the 
extreme compression of both thought and diction, which often leads to highly complex 
structures that demand the most careful reading. This style is therefore in equally 
marked contrast to the doctrines of Thrasymachus, who advocated logical ordering and 
clarity of expression as the primary virtues of a good rhetorical style. 

In all probability, then, the reputation of Gorgias as the founding father of Attic 
prose is somewhat exaggerated. It seems more likely that he developed and refined 
tendencies that were already in train, as seen perhaps in Thucydides’ speeches, and 
attempted to formúlate the results as rules of composition. His excessive mannerism, 
however, though doubtless initially highly effective in what was still a very new 
domain, fell rapidly out of favour, and it is the work of Thrasymachus that had the 
more lasting influence. A shift of this kind can perhaps be traced in the work of the 
orator and speech writer Antiphon (born c.480 bc, executed in 411), whose early 
speeches are markedly antithetical, with some exploitation of clausal equalization and 
associated phonetic contrivances, but who later adopted a more expansive sentence 
structure with fewer lonic or ‘poetic’ characteristics (which often amount to the same 
thing, since much of what was current in early lonic prose had come to be felt as poetic 
because of the continued use of the same words and expressions in contemporary 
archaizing poetry). It is in any case worth noting that there is a clear contrast between 
Antiphon’s rhetorical exercises and his genuine forensic oratory, which makes a much 
more straightforward appeal to the audience, as appropriate to its real-world context. 
Lysias (c.459-c.380 bc) also wrote speeches for the Athenian middle class,' and again 
did so in a relatively ordinary Attic with few blatant rhetorical ‘tricks’; colloquial 
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directness and simplicity of diction apparently gave a better impression of honesty in 
a court of law. By contrast, Demosthenes (384-322 bc) is famous principally for bis 
political oratory, especially in urging decisive action against the growing power of 
Macedonia. His writing combines passionately held conviction with clarity of structure 
and great verbal dexterity. He is widely regarded as the greatest of the Attic orators 
for his ability to deploy his array of rhetorical skills precisely and effectively, according 
to the needs of the situation. 

In terms of long-term influence, however, perhaps the key figure in the field of 
rhetoric is the great rhetorical theoretician Isocrates (436-338 bc), who, though a pupil 
of Gorgias in his youth, clearly owed a great deal more to Thrasymachus in his devel- 
opment of a technically refined, though to modern tastes rather bland, prose style, 
most particularly in his emphasis on precisión of diction, the avoidance of ‘poetic’, i.e. 
often lonic, expression (in marked contrast to the earliest prose), the paramount 
importance of transparency of sentence structure within the context of a complex 
periodic style, and the need for a restrained approach to the rhythmical reinforcement 
of the message. The later influence of Isocratean rhetoric on the great Román states- 
man and man of letters Cicero, and through him on the subsequent evolution of prose 
writing in Europe, cannot easily be overestimated. 

We should not, however, leave the subject of rhetoric without first observing that 
a broadly ‘rhetorical’ style carne to characterize other genres besides oratory. The case 
of Thucydides’ history has already been mentioned, but no one can read a play of 
Eurípides or Aristophanes without becoming acutely aware of the impact of a rhetori¬ 
cal education on the construction of dramatic dialogue, particularly in set-piece con- 
frontations. It is quite clear that early rhetoric had the most profound effect not only 
in the context of the Athenian Assembly and the law courts but much more generally 
through the education system on the vocabulary and thinking of the educated classes, 
and ultimately on the lexicón and stylistic conventions of the literary and even official 
varieties of the Attic dialect. 

Alongside the development of rhetoric we see in Athens in the late 5th century the 
growth of moral philosophy, in marked contrast with the essentially scientific specula- 
tions of the earlier lonian philosophers. This was directly associated with the general 
intellectual ferment of the period and particularly with the pressing need for a funda¬ 
mental examination of basic ethical and political issues in the context of the freedoms 
and responsibilities afforded by democratic government. Some philosophers, among 
whom Sócrates stands out as one who claimed to have nothing to teach but only ques- 
tions to ask, favoured a dialectic method over exposition of theory, and a new literary 
genre, the philosophical dialogue, eventually emerged in consequence, with Sócrates’ 
pupil Plato (427-348/7 bc) its greatest exponent. 

Plato carne from the most highly cultured of backgrounds and was steeped in the 
traditions of Greek poetry. Despite his general distrust of poetry as perpetuating a 
distortion of reality, it is striking that when his subject matter becomes more abstraer 
and his purpose more overtly didactic, as in the famous ‘mythicaP passages of the 
Republic, the style and vocabulary begin to exhibir marked similarities with those of 
Attic tragedy. In the more ‘natural’ parts of his dialogues, however, we seem to be 
dealing, as in Aristophanes (and always allowing for differences of genre and intent), 
with an artful approximation to the conversational style of the educated classes. 
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With the development of literature of the highest quality in a purely Athenian 
context during the late 5th and early 4th centuries bc we see the gradual emancipation 
of Attic prose from the direct influence of lonic precedent, though it should be empha- 
sized that certain lexical and grammatical features of lonic prose had by then become 
permanent fixtures and a hallmark of the ‘high’ style. The influence and prestige of 
this variety were enormous, so that, by the time of Plato, Attic prose is the only prose 
literature of which we have any surviving record. This clearly demonstrares that Attic 
literature had by then come to dominare Greek culture and that the Attic dialect, as 
the international language of cultural debate and learned exposition (even, it should 
be noted, in the field of historiography, where lonic had earlier reigned supreme), 
already served as a model for the whole Greek-speaking world. In an earlier age 
Thucydides had felt obliged to tone down his Attic and to position his history in the 
lonian tradition of technical prose writing; but now the 4th-century historian 
Theopompus, despite the fact that he carne from the lonian island of Chios, had little 
choice but to write in the literary Attic of his period. The role of classical Attic as the 
model for literary composition in drama and prose was assured, and its influence was 
to last for the next two thousand years. See Denniston (1952) and Dover (1997) for 
classic treatments, and Vessella (2008a) for an up-to-date survey. 

By way of illustration, consider now the following three extracts, exemplifying three 
very different styles of Attic prose writing: 


( 1 ) 

(a) News has reached Athens of the catastrophic Athenian defeat at Syracuse. 

¿9 8é Tá? 'AOrivaj éTTeL8f| 7177^^64’ ¿Al ttoXíj pev firríaTonv koI 70 X 9 Tjávv rCiy 
aTpaTLUTÚy aÜTOí) toé epyou 8 LaTTe(j)eyyóaL kol aa<j)ü )9 áyyéXXouaL, p 7 | oütu ye 
av TTayauSl 8Le<j)9áp6aL' é 7 reL 87 | re eyyuaav, x<rXeTTol pey 7 |aay T 0 X 9 ^upTrpo 6 yp 7 | 9 eXaL 
T(Sy p 7 |TÓpü)y TÓy eKTrXouy, wairep oíik aÜTol 4’'n4'mápeyoL, úpyí^oyTO 8 e koI T 0 X 9 
Xp7|CTpoXóyoL9 Te koI páyreaL koI óiróaoL tl róre ai)Toí )9 9eLáaayTe9 éTT7|XTTLaay Ú 9 
X 7 | 4 >oyTaL SLKeXíay. Tráyra 8 e TTayTaxó9ey aÍJT 0 Í )9 eXurrei re koI irepieLaTTiKeL em tm 
yeyeyTipéyo) (j)ó( 3 o 9 re kol KaTÚTrXTiGs' peyíaTTi St). (Thucydides 8.1) 


[es de ta:s at'’é:na:s epe:de: eri^gélTe:, epi poly men E:pístu:n kai tois 

to and the Athens when it-was-announced, for much EMP they-disbelieved even those 
pány to:n stratio:t6:n eks autü: tu: érgu: diapep'’eugósi kai sap'"6:s 
very-well of-the soldiers from itself the action having-escaped and clearly 
ai]géllu:si, me: hú:to: ge an pansydi diepVárTai; epe:dé: te 

announcing, not thus really would with-the-whole-force to-have-been-destroyed; when and 
égno:san, k*'alepoi men esan tois ksymprody:me:t'’é:si to:n 

they-came-to-know, harsh EMP they-were with-those having-joined-eagerly-in-promoting of-the 
hre:tóro:n ton ékplu:n, hó:sper u:k autoi pse:p'’isámenoi, o:rgízdonto de kai tois 

orators the voyage, as-if not themselves having-voted, they-grew-angry and aiso with-the 

k'’re:smológois te kai mántesi kai hopósoi ti tote autu:s t*’e:ásantes 

oracle-mongers both and soothsayers and as-many-as in-some-way then them consulting-oracles 

epé:lpisan ho:s lé:psontai sikelía:n. pánta de pantak'’ót*'en autu:s ely:pe: te kai 

made-to-hope that they-will-take Sicily. Everything and on-all-sides them distressed both and 

perihe:sté:ke: epi to:i gegene:méno:i p'’óbos te kai katáple:ksis megíste: de:. J 

surrounded upon that-thing having-happened fear both and consternation greatest indeed. 
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‘When the news reached Athens, they refused for a long time to believe that the entire 
forcé could have been so utterly destroyed in this way, even when those outstanding 
soldiers who had made their escape from the action itself gave clear reports; and when 
they finally carne to understand, they were bitter towards those orators who had joined 
eagerly in promoting the expedition, as if they had not voted for it themselves, and they 
also grew angry with the oracle-mongers and the soothsayers and all those who had in 
any way led them to hope with their divination that they would take Sicily. Everything 
on every side distressed them and in the wake of what had happened they were beset with 
fear and the greatest possible consternation.’ 

(b) Cephalus tells Sócrates that oíd age is not so bad. 

evLOL Sé Kal Tá? túv oIkeluv TTpoTrT|XaKLaeLS' toO yripus' óSúpovTaL, kqI étrl toétm 
Sp TÓ yfjpas' v[ivovaLV oauv KaKÜv a4>íaLV aÍTLOv. épol Sé SoKoñaLV, ü ZÚKpares-, 
oÚTOL oñ TÓ aÍTLoy alTLciaBaL. el yáp py toíjt' aÍTLoy, kSv eycí) rd ainá ToOra 
éiTeiTÓy6T| éyeKÚ ye ytípus' Kal ol aXXot iráyTes' oaoi éyTañSa pXSoy f|XLKÍas'. vvv S 
éyuye f|8r| éyTeTÚxilKa oñx otiTü)? exQuat Kal aXXots' Kal Sp Kal Zo(J)OKXeI troré tú 
TTOL pTfi irapeyeyóppy épuTwpéyu úttó Tiyo? ITñs', é(|)p, ú 2o4)ÓKXeLS', éxeij Ttpós' 
Tá(|)poSLaLa; ótl 0109 Te el ywaLKl avyyíyveaQai; Kal 09, Ei)4>r|peL, éc|)p, ü ayBpuire' 
áapeyaÍTaTa péyTot aÜTÓ áTrécfiuyoy, üoTTep XuTTÚyTa Tiya Kal ayptoy SeairÓTpy 
áiTOífiyyúy. (Plato Republic 329b-c) 


[énioi de kai ta:s to:n oiké:o:n prope:lakíse:s tu: gé:ro:s odyrontai, kai 

some and also the of-the friends-and-relations indignities of-the old-age bewail, and 

epi tú:to:i de: to gé:ras hymnü:sin hóso:n kak6:n sp4sin aítion. emol 

on this indeed the old-age they- curse of-all-the evils for-themselves responsible. To-me 

de dokú:sin, 6: só:krates, hü:toi u: to aítion aitiá:st''ai. e: gar e:n tü:t 

but they-seem, o Sócrates, these not the cause to-accuse. If for was this 

aítion, ká:n egó: ta autá taüta epepónt*’e: héneká ge gé:ro:s kai hoi 

cause, also-would I the same these-things I-had-suffered because-of at-least old-age and the 

álloi pántes hósoi entaüt’’a e:lt*’on he:likía:s. ny:n d égo:ge é:dE: 

others all as-many-as here have-come of-age. Now but I-at-least already 

entetyk'’e:ka u:k'' hú:to:s ék*’u:si kai állois kai de: kai sop'^oklé: pote 

I-have-run-into not thus being both others and indeed also Sophocles once 

to:i poie:te:i paregenóme:n ero:to:méno:i hypo tinos pó:s, ép’^e:, 6: 

the poet I-was-present-with being-asked by someone ‘How’, he said, ‘O 

sop*’ókle:s, ék*’e:s pros ta:p*’rodísia? éti hoiós-te ei gynaiki 

Sophocles, are-you towards the-business-of Aphrodite? still able you-are with-woman 

suggígnest*'ai? kai hos, eup*'é:me:, ép*’e:, o: ánt''ro:pe; azmenaítata 

to-have-intercourse?’ And he, ‘Shush’, he-said, ‘O man; most-gladly 

méntoi auto apép'^ygon, hó:sper lytt6:ntá tina kai ágrion despóte:n apop'’ygó:n.] 

üf-course it I-escaped, as -if raging some and ferocious master escaping.’ 


‘And some also bewail the indignities of oíd age experienced by friends and relatives, and 
on this basis recite a litany of complaint against it as the cause of all their own misfortunes. 
But it seems to me, Sócrates, that they do not blame the true cause. For if this were 
responsible, I too would have experienced the same effects as far as oíd age is concerned, 
and all the others who have reached this age too. But on the contrary, I have in the past 
encountered others who are not like this, and on one particular occasion I was with 
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Sophocles when someone asked: “How’s your sex-life, Sophocles? Can you still get it on 
with a woman?” And he said: “Shush, my good man. Fm really very glad to have escaped 
from that. It’s just like getting away from a vicious crazy taskmaster.” 

(c) Demosthenes seeks to galvanize Athenian resolve in the face of the 
growing Macedonian threat. 

ttót’ ow c!) ánSpej- ’A0r|yatoL, ttó9' S xph irpá^eTe; érreLSáv tl yévTiTaL; ¿TTeidáv vf] 
AL' áváyKri tl? vvv 8é tl xpf] tu yiyvó\íev’ pyelaBaL; ¿yu pev yáp olpai tolj 

éXenGépoLs- peyíaTT|y áváyKr|y Tfjy íiTiép túv TTpaypáTOJv alaxwTiy elvoL. f| |3oÉXea0’, 
eliré poL, TTepLLÓVTes- aÚTüiv TTiLvGáveaGaL, AéyeraL tl KaLvóv; yévoLT ñv tl KaLVÓTepoy 
f| MaKeScoy áyfip 'AGriyaLons- KaTaTroXepwy kol tq Tojy 'FXXr|ycúy SLOLKuy; TéGypKe 
't’LXLTTTTOS'; 00 pá Al, dXX daGeyet. Kal ydp dy outój tl ttóGti, Tdxeu? ypet? eTepoy 
‘í’LXLTTTToy TTOLtíaeTe, ayirep outoj TTpoaéxT|Te toTs- TrpdypaaL TÓy yoOy. oü8e ydp onToj 
TTapd TT]y aÚToO pcí)pT|y ToaouToy éTTr|0^T|TaL, onoy Trapa Tipy ppeTépay dpéXeLoy. 
(Demosthenes Philippic 1.10-11) 

[pót u:n, o: ándres at'’e:naíoi, pót'’ ha k'^re: práiksete? epe:dá:n tí 

When then, o men Athenians, when what is-necessary you-will-do? When what 

géneitai? epe:dá:n ne: di anápke: tis e:¡? ny:n de tí k'’r8: ta 

should-happen? When by Zeus emergency some should-be? Now but whatis-it-necessary the 

gignómen he:gest’’ai? egó: men gar oímai tois eleut'’érois megístem 
current-events to-think? I EMP for I-think for-the free-men greatest 

anár)ke:n te:n hyper to:n pra:gmáto:n aisk'"y:ne:n é:nai. e: búdest'’, 
emergency the concerning the affairs disgrace to-be. Or do-you-want, 

e:pé moi, perüóntes hautóm pynt'’ánest'’ai, légetaí ti kainón? 

tell me, going-around yourselves to ask: ‘Is-said anything new?’ 

génoit an ti kainóteron e: makedóm ane:r at''e:naíu:s katapolemóm 

would-happen would anything newer than Macedonian man Athenians warring-down 
kai ta to:n hellémom dioikóm? tét'’ne:ke p*'ílippos? u: ma di, 

and the-affairs of-the Greeks directing? ‘Is-dead Philip?’ ‘No by Zeus, 
all ast'’ené: kai gar a:n hü:tós ti pát'’e:i, ták'’eo:s hy:mé:s héteron 

but he-is-ill.’ Even for if this-man something should-suffer, quickly you another 

p*’ílippon poié:sete, á:mper hú:to: prosék'’e:te ton nü:n. u:de gar 

Philip you-will-make, if-indeed thus you-apply the mind. Ñor for 

hü:tos para te:n hautü: hró:me:n tosÜPon epe:úkse:tai, hóson 

this-man because-of the of-himself strength so-much has-gloried-over, as 

para te:n he:metéra:n améle:an.J 

because-of the our negligence. 

‘So when, gentlemen of Athens, when will you do what is required? In what event? 
When there is some emergency, for God’s sake? But how are we to think of the current 
situation? I for my part believe that the greatest emergency for free men is disgrace 
in the face of events. Or, tell me, do you just want to go around asking one another: 
“What’s the news?” Could there be anything more newsworthy than a Macedonian 
beating the Athenians in war and managing the affairs of Greece? “Is Philip 
dead?” “No, dammit, but he is ill.” Assuredly, if something does happen to him, 
you will quickly create another Philip if you attend to things like this. For this man 
has not gloried over us so much because of his own strength as because of our 
negligence.’ 
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3.2 ‘Great Attic’ as an Administrative Language 

The emerging dominance of Attic as a written médium is all the more remarkable when 
one reflects that at the beginning of the 5th century this was still the local dialect of 
a rather backward and isolated región, archaic and conservative in its grammatical 
structure, with its literary potential undeveloped. In the sharpest contrast, eastern 
lonic, as the dialect of a large and burgeoning frontier región with a mixed population, 
had long been dynamically innovative, and had already been used in a stylized form 
not only for poetry of different kinds but increasingly as a sophisticated instrument of 
scientific and historical exegesis (cf. chapter 2). In the course of its development as a 
spoken médium lonic had lost many grammatical archaisms and irregularities that 
Attic retained, and these sometimes quite radical simplifications had automatically 
found their way into lonic literary productions. We may note, for example, the 
following: 

(2) (a) The dual number had disappeared. 

(b) Certain morphological irregularities were levelled out, such as: 

(i) ’íapey [íz-men], lcttc [ís-te], Loaot [ís-a:si], the plural forms of ol8a 
[oíd-a] T know’; replaced by the analogical, and predictable, olSapen 
[oíd-amen], oíSare [oíd-ate], oíSaai [oíd-asi]. 

(ii) e9epev [é-t*'e-men], eGere [é-t*'e-te], eQeaav [é-t‘'e-san], the plural of 
past perfective (aorist) e9ir|Ka [é-t''8:k-a] T put’ (and other plurals of 
the aorist of athematic verbs with similar root alternation); levelled 
to the singular to give ¿9f|K:aii6v [e-t*'é:k-amen], é9f|K:aTe [e-t*’é:k-atej, 
e9r|Kav [é-t*'8:k-an]. 

(c) The commonest athematic verbs in -pi [-mi] had begun to be transferred 
to the thematic paradigm, so LarripL [íst8:mi] T stand’ > lotcú [istó:], TL9r|pL 
[tít*'8:mi] T put’, > tl9w [tit^'ó]. 

Given this background, it should not be surprising that the earliest literary mani- 
festations of Attic, such as tragedy and Thucydides’ history, not only rejected the most 
characteristically ‘local’ (and unliterary) phonological features like [tt] and [rr] in 
words like yXcoTTa [gló:tta] ‘tongue’ and 9áppos- [t'’árros] ‘boldness’, in favour of the 
more ‘international’ and prestigious lonic forms with -aa- [ss] and -pa- [rs], but also 
began to adopt lonic grammatical characteristics, e.g. by restricting the use of the dual 
number and incorporating 3pl aorist forms of the type seen in (2b)(ii): 

(3) (a) 3pl TTapfjKav [par-he:k-an] ‘they let go/passed over’ 

Thucydides IV.38.1 

(b) 3pl ávf|Kau [an-heik-an] ‘they sent forth/let go’ 

Euripides Bacchae 448 

But despite the dramatic transformation in Athens’ fortunes during the course of 
the 5th century and the advent of a greater readiness to use genuine Attic forms, at 
least in prose, lonic prestige still continued to shape the development of Attic as a 
written médium. Before long, therefore, a number of lonic characteristics that had fírst 
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appeared in Attic literary texts also began to appear in official Athenian inscriptions. 
To ¡Ilústrate the point, we may note examples such as those in (4) and (5) (see López- 
Eire (1986, 1993) for a full discussion): 


(4) (a) The verb é-rraLvco [epainó:] ‘praise’ takes the dative in the earliest Attic 

inscriptions, exactly as in Homer: 

ÉiraLvéaaL toís' XLyeLeOaLV 
[epainésai tois sige:eüsin] 
to-praise the(dat) Sigeans(dat) 

IG T 17, 6: 451/50 BC 

(b) In Herodotus’ lonic, however, we find the accusative used for the object, 
as with ‘regular’ transitive verbs, and this lonic construction is regularly 
preferred in Athenian literature: 

TTÚVTaS' Ipéas' ¿TTaLVÉM 
[pántas hyméas epainéo:] 
all(acc) you(acc) I-praise 

Sophocles Ajax 1381 

(c) By the end of the 5th century this usage also begins to compete with the 
traditional one even in official documents, and eventually supplants it: 

(i) ¿TTaLvéaoL rdís' NeaiToXLTaL 9 

[epainésai tois neapolí:tais ] 
to-praise the(dat) Neapolitans(dat) 

IG T 101 7; 410/9 BC 

(ii) ÉTtaLyéaaL 0paaij[3oXov 
[epainésai thasybudon ] 
to-praise Thrasyboulos(acc) 

IG I^ 102 6: 410/9 BC 

(5) As already noted, the extensión of the stem of the singular of aorists of athe- 
matic verbs to the plural occurs first in lonic prose (e.g. Herodotus IIL128.4) 
and passes from there, at least in part, into Athenian literature (cf. (3) above). 
It then begins to appear in official Attic inscriptions in the early part of the 
4th century (e.g. IG iT 1412 23: 385/4 bc). We may also note that lonic litera- 
ture employs the conjunctions cbs" dv [ho:s án] or 6™? [hópo:s] -i- subjunctive 
in purpose clauses (‘in order that’), while traditional Attic in early ‘conserva- 
tive’ inscriptions uses ottcús' dv [hópo:s án]. However, cü? dv [ho:s án] and bare 
oTTcos' [hópo:s] appear already in Thucydides’ history (cf. VI.91 for the former, 
1.126 for the latter), and then start to turn up in Attic inscriptions from the 
mid-5th century onwards (e.g. IG T 156 2: 440-25 bc for ú? dv [ho:s án], IG 
T 226 40: 343-2 bc for ottws' [hópo:s]). 


The overall picture that emerges, therefore, is of an unequal struggle between a 
traditional conservative variety of Attic and a more modern lonicized Attic, a variety 
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that was already established in literatura and intellectual discourse, and which eventu- 
ally supplants its rival even in administrative documents. Other diagnostic features of 
this ‘modern Attic’ style inelude: 

(6) (a) A liking for periphrases consisting of a noun + the verb TTOLOupai [poiú:mai] 

‘I make’: e.g. éTupéXeLav iroLoOpaL [epiméle:an poiú:mai] lit. ‘I make care 
(for)’ in place of the verb éTTLpeXoüpai [epimelú:mai] ‘I take care of’, first 
in lonian prose (e.g. Herodotus VI. 105.2), then in Attic literatura (e.g. 
Thucydides VII.56.1) and finally in Attic inscriptions (e.g. IG iP 659 10: 
287 Bc). 

(b) ‘Short’ dativa plurals in -oLS'Z-aLS" [-oisZ-ais] in place of -oLaLZ-aiaL [-oisiZ 
-aisi]. (This is a development internal to Attic based on the generalization 
of the short forms already standardizad in the árdele at the beginning of 
the 5th century.) 

(c) avv [syn] for [ksyn] ‘with’. 


Interestingly, in IG T 40 (a treaty of 446 bc between Athens and the city of Chaléis 
on the island of Euboea) the traditional forms of (6b) and (6c) are used in the formal 
oath to be sworn by the Athenians and the Chalcidians, but the modern ones appear 
in the additional clauses proposed by individual Athenians, a distribution which high- 
lights perfectly the contrast between the traditional offícial style and the more ‘normal’ 
educated usage of the period (see López-Eire (1997)).^ 

Unsurprisingly, it is the more modern forms which eventually fínd their way into 
the Attic-based Koine, the natural historical continuation of this somewhat simplified 
and partly lonicized form of offícial Attic that is often called ‘Great Attic’ since the 
pioneering work of Thumb (1901, 1906). No longer the written dialect of Athens and 
Attica alone, it was first used for all offícial written communication within the Athenian 
empire, and subsequently its use spread still wider, doubtless aided by the prestige of 
Attic as the principal vehicle of contemporary Greek literary culture. Thus even after 
Athens had been defeated by the Spartans in 404 bc, the importance of its written 
language remained intact, and its use for offícial purposes in territories outside Attica 
continued and even expanded, particularly with the revival of Athens in the 4th century 
and the formation of a second Athenian alliance in 377 bc. It is no accident, for 
example, that a document recording the decisión of a federation of all Greek cides 
(except Sparta) not to assist the semi-autonomous rulers of the territories of Western 
Asia Minor (the ‘satraps’) in their revolt against the Persian king (IG IV 556: 362Z1 
bc) should be composed in Great Attic, with forms like innovative 3pl díSaoLv [oídasin] 
‘they know’ in place of traditional 'laaoLv [ísa:sin]. If literary Attic in its developed 
form represented a panhellenic high style for belletristic purposes, Great Attic repre- 
sented the standard written language of business and administration among the middle 
and upper classes. It was, we may assume, still quite cióse to the formal speech of 
educated Athenians but rather different from the language of the urban masses or the 
conservative varieties of rural Attica. A fragment of Aristophanes (552Z706 K-A) 
perhaps draws attention to the register of Attic usage that originally underpinned Great 
Attic: 
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SlóXektov |j.éar|v rfis' ttoXecús' 

oüt’ áoTeíav ÚTroGriXurépav oíjt’ áveXeúGepov {jTTaypoLKOTépav. 


(7) 


[diálekton ék’’onta mése:n te:s póleors u:t asté:a:n hypot'’e:lytéra:n u:t 

speech having(acc) middle of-the city neither urban rather-effeminate ñor 

aneleút’’eron hypagro¡kotéra:n] 
rude subrustic 

‘(a man) with the middle-of-the-road speech of the city, neither the rather effeminate urban 
variety (i.e. associated with the aristocracy) ñor the crude rather countrified one’. 


The process of Attic-Ionic convergence can be seen from another perspective in lonic 
documents of the 5th and 4th centuries bc, in which Attic forms and phrases, first 
introduced through Athenian administrative and legal documents, begin to infíltrate 
steadily. Only the most characteristic ‘markers’ of lonic are resolutely adhered to, such 
as the use of -p [e:] after t/e/p [i/e/r], where Attic had retained or restored 
the original long -a [a:], e.g. auppaxip [symmak*'Í8:] ‘alliance’ not auppax'ia [symma- 
k^a:]. There is interesting confírmation of the widespread prestige of Great Attic in 
the 4th century bc in the fact that the incorporation of Attic characteristics applies 
not only to the inscriptions of original lonic-speaking communities but also to those 
of foreign territories such as Caria (in south-west Asia Minor), where the ruling class 
had earlier adopted the Greek of the lonian cides as its offícial language (cf. Brixhe 
(1987, 1993b)). In SIG 167 (367-54 bc), for example, which comprises three decrees 
of the Carian city of Mylasa, we still fínd a strongly lonic foundation, but many Attic 
features already intrude (e.g. dréXeLa [atéle:a] ‘freedom from taxation’ for áTcXip 
[atelí:8:]; ohcríp [u:sÍ8:] ‘property’ for éonaip [eu:sÍ8:], though retaining the lonic ending 
in -p [-8:]; genitive singulars of masculine Ist-declension nouns in -ou [-u:] as well as 
lonic -eo) [- 60 :] etc.). 

A further example of this convergence is provided by a treaty between the cities of 
the Chalcidian league and the Macedonian king Amyntas III (SIG 135, c.393 bc). Here, 
since the mother city of Chalcis was on the island of Euboea, we fínd the expected 
western lonic base, including: the general lonic use of -p- [8:] after i/e/p [i/e/r], e.g. 
Xtóppv [k*'ó:r8:n], ‘country’; the absence of contraction of -eo-l-ea- [eo/ea] in forms such 
as TcXéovTas- [teleóntas], ‘paying (acc pl)’ (Attic reXoüvTas' [telú:ntas]; the Euboean 
dative singular of o-stems in -ol [-oí] rather than the Attic (and standard lonic) -col 
[-o:i], e.g. ém TioXépoL [epi polémoi] ‘for war’; and the Euboean infínitive of elpí [e:mi] 
‘I am’, namely e'iv [é:n], not Attic/standard lonic elvai [é:nai], perhaps reflecting an 
extensión of the lonic trend for irregular athematic verbs to be assimilated to the 
regular thematic (-w [-o:]) class, e.g. tlSclv [tit*'é:n] not TÍSevaL [tít*'enai] as the infínitive 
of TÍGppL [tít*'8:mi] ‘I put’). 

Alongside this, however, there are clear signs of Attic influence: the conjunctions 
éáv [ea:n]/av [a:n] ‘if (ever)’ rather than lonic py [8:n] (though the latter also begins to 
appear in more colloquial registers of Attic through the convergence process); some 
o-stem dative singulars in -col [-o:i], e.g. kolvcIjl [koinó:i] ‘community’; the form pLa? 
[miá:s] ‘of one (fem)’, with original long -a- [a:] preserved after -i- [i] (contrast lonic 
pips- [mie:s]). It is typical of such Attic infíltration that it seems first to have affected 
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‘small’ grammatical words, where the process would have been largely subconscious, 
or to have involved the use of technical terminology in a legal or other institutional 
context in which earlier Athenian jurisdiction and continuing influence would have 
standardized the Attic forms. 

Similar observations can be made about dialect inscriptions from other areas during 
the course of the 4th century, as the impact of Great Attic becomes steadily more 
visible through the encroachment of interference phenomena. We may note, for 
example, the use of Athenian legal terminology, albeit in dialect guise, such as üttóSlkov 
[upódikon] ‘Hable to trial/forfeit’ in IG XII 2 1, a monetary agreement in Lesbian 
between the city of Mytilene and lonic-speaking Phocaea dating from the fírst half 
of the 4th century, or the appearance of typically Attic phraseology such as 
Tüiv TTcpl Ifúppojva dapLopyojv [to:n peri púrrhoma da:miorgó:n] ‘the demiurgi (offi- 
cials) under Pyrrhon’, complete with Attic Trepí [peri] for local irúp [par], in an Elean 
inscription of 335 bc (Schwyzer 424). As the dominant position of Athens, politically 
and culturally, became increasingly apparent, more and more educated people became 
familiar with written Attic, official and literary, and this growing familiarity translated 
itself steadily into direct influence on the formal expression of offlcial business in dialect 
inscriptions from all parts of the Greek-speaking world. 

The particularly rapid convergence between Attic and lonic at the offlcial level must 
have been complemented by the fact that most of the subject peoples of the Athenian 
empire in the 5th century bc were lonic speakers who had to deal routinely with 
Attic-speaking Athenian offlcials and with Athenian administrative documents com- 
posed in Attic. It was, furthermore, Athenian practice to send out colonies (‘cleruchies’) 
to imperial territories, where speakers of Attic and lonic then mixed freely. Conversely, 
many lonic speakers inevitably had to come to Athens on business, and some took 
up residence there alongside other aliens who had been drawn to what was rapidly 
emerging as the principal commercial and educational centre of the Greek world. The 
consequential rapid change in the city vernacular during the 5th century naturally 
prompted complaints from elderly conservatives about the degenerate State of the 
contemporary language (cf. The Oíd Ohgarch/(Xenophon) Athenaion Politeia 2.7: 
cf. Cassio (1981)). 

It should not, then, be surprising, given the cióse genetic relationship between Attic 
and lonic and the early onset of convergence set in train by Athenian administration 
of much of lonic-speaking territory, that lonic should be the fírst of the classical dialects 
to disappear as a distinct variety from the written record before the relentless spread 
of Great Attic (lonic is effectively defunct as an offlcial dialect by c.300 bc). We should 
not, however, forget that this expanded form of Attic had itself incorporated far- 
reaching lonic influences in its own developmental phase, and that this was the form 
of Attic that was shortly to evolve into the Hellenistic Koine. 


Notes 

1 As the son of a Syracusan metic (resident alien) he was not allowed to speak himself, apart 
from a brief period in 403 bc when he enjoyed citizen rights. 

2 It may be significant, however, that the observation about dative plurals applies specifically 
to the proper ñame 'AOtivaíoLOÍL) [at*'e:naíois(i)]), in which self-conscious archaism in the 
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context of a formal oath is perhaps most naturally to be expected (the form TTeLGópeyoLS' 
[pe:t''ómenois] ‘obeying (dat)’ appears alongside this in the Athenian oath). The fact that 
individual Athenians propose both the formal text of the oaths and the further clauses is 
probably less significant, since a formal oath is a formal oath, and as such subject to tradi- 
tional stylistic conventions (even if not entirely consistently applied). Cf. Méndez Dosuna 
( 2000 ). 


4 

GrEEK IN THE 

Hellenistic World 


4.1 Introduction 

During the latter half of the 4th century bc the kingdom of Macedonia first became 
the controlling power in mainland Greece, and then, through the spectacular conquests 
of Alexander III (‘the Great’, 356-323 bc), acquired control of the whole of the eastern 
Mediterranean, including Asia Minor, Syria and Egypt, and finally extended its rule 
throughout the former Persian empire to the borders of India. Great new cides were 
founded in the conquered territories, most notably Alexandria in Egypt, Pergamum in 
Asia Minor, and Antioch in Syria, and Greek culture and language were spread as far 
as the plains of the Punjab. 

Curiously there was no consensos in antiquity as to whether the Macedonians were 
themselves of Greek origin or not, with Herodotus perhaps in favour of the proposi- 
tion (1.56, VIII.43) and Thucydides against (IV.124-7). But as the growing power of 
Macedonia under Philip II began to threaten the autonomy of the Greek city States in 
the 4th century bc, the argument became intensely politicized, and those who advo- 
cated a strong military response to the growing threat, such as the Athenian orator 
Demosthenes, were in no doubt that they were ‘barbarians’ (i.e. non-Greek speakers, 
cf. Olynthiacs III 24). There is in fact evidence to suggest that Macedonian was not 
readily understood by most Greeks (e.g. Plutarch, Alexander 51 4), and this fact alone 
would distinguish it from the Greek dialects that were discussed earlier, since we never 
hear otherwise of Greeks being unable to understand one another (e.g. at panhellenic 
festivals). We should not, however, discount the possibility that what is being described 
in such sources as ‘Macedonian’ is in fact the language of Paeonian, Illyrian or Epirote 
subjects of the Macedonian king. 

Eor what it is worth, the few fragments we have of what is alleged to be the 
Macedonian language suggest that it was either a highly aberrant Greek dialect or an 
Indo-European dialect very closely related to Greek, perhaps representing the speech 
of a group who had become detached from the majority of the invaders who, further 
South, eventually became speakers of Greek during the first half of the second millen- 
nium BC (cf. chapter 1, and see Kretschmer (1896: 283-8)). It had, for example, 
apparently failed to undergo certain otherwise ‘common’ Greek sound changes, such 
as the de-voicing of the voiced aspirated series of plosives standardly reconstructed for 
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Indo-European, but to have de-aspirated them instead. We therefore find Macedonian 
ñames such as Bep(e)vÍKr| [ber(e)ní:k8:] instead of <t>epevLKT| [p’'erení:k8:], ‘Bringer-of- 
victory’, where the first element derives from the Indo-European root *bher-, ‘bear/ 
carry’ (cf. 1.1, (la)). Eor further discussion see Kalléris (1954, 1976), Katicic (1976), 
Crossland (1982), Sakellaríou (1983) and Sowa (2006).^ 

Whatever the truth of the matter, the Macedonian dialect/language clearly lacked 
the prestige necessary to serve as the linguistic and cultural concomitant to Macedonian 
imperial ambition. But Attic, as the dialect of the culturally dominant city of classical 
Greece, already widely in use outside its región of origin as a literary and administra- 
tive language, obviously suited the purpose. It was therefore entirely natural that the 
Macedonian kings, in search of a ‘civilization’ to underpin their growing military and 
political power, should have established the study of classical Greek literature, much 
of it in literary Attic, as a central plank of their education system and adopted con- 
temporary Great Attic as their own official language of State. Though this formally 
took place during the reign of Philip II (360/59-336 bc), the introduction of Greek 
civilization from the south had in fact begun during the late 5th century bc, when the 
Athenian tragic poet Eurípides, along with other famous artists of the period, had 
spent time at the court of King Archelaus. This Atticization of the Macedonian aris- 
tocracy was to be the crucial factor in the future history of the Greek language, since, 
continued Athenian cultural prestige notwithstanding, the emergence of Great Attic as 
a true national language (the Koine) would surely have been long delayed, or even 
prevented altogether, without the substitution of the military and political power of 
Macedonia for the declining influence of Athens. 

Alexander’s conquests ushered in the Hellenistic age, which is conventionally dated 
from his death in 323 bc to the battle of Actium in 31 bc, in which the forces of Mark 
Antony and Cleopatra VII, the last Greco-Macedonian monarch of Egypt, were 
defeated by Octavian, soon to be the first acknowledged Román emperor with the title 
Augustus. It should be noted, however, that Román involvement in the Greek world 
had begun very much earlier (see 5.1), and that a clear dividing line between the later 
Hellenistic and Román periods cannot easily be drawn. 

In the early Hellenistic period the conquered territories were quickly divided among 
a number of hereditary monarchies, though a few well-established kingdoms in Asia 
Minor managed to retain their autonomy, notably Bithynia and Pontus on the Southern 
shores of the Black Sea, and Cappadocia in central Anatolia. The major dynasties 
included the Antigonids of Macedonia, the Ptolemies of Egypt and the Seleucids of 
Syria and Persia. Since the Macedonian aristocracy had long been Atticized, the study 
of classical literature remained central to the Hellenistic education system, and the 
Koine or ‘common’ written language of the Hellenistic world, employed from the outset 
as an official language by the new Macedonian rulers of the East, was simply the 
product of the natural evolution of Great Attic within its extended new environment. 


4.2 The Koine as an Extensión of Great Attic 

Since it has been argued on theoretical grounds (Erosén (1974)) that the Koine was in 
fact a creolized versión of Attic which grew out of a putative Attic ‘pidgin’ used in the 
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Athenian empire in the 5th century bc, it is important to stress that, quite apart from 
the inherent implausibility of such a pidgin in the Attic-Ionic context, where the dialects 
were not only mutually comprehensihle hut genetically very closely related, all the 
empirical evidence points to its heing essentially the established language of commerce, 
diplomacy and officialdom, a variety distinct even from the Attic vernacular of the 
Athenian lower classes let alone the kind of pidgin put in the mouth of the Scythian 
archer by Aristophanes in the Thesmophoriazousae (cf. Brixhe (1988a, 1990, 1993b), 
Brixhe and Hodot (1993), López-Eire (1986, 1993)). 

Thus the language of the decrees of the Macedonian kings is in practice indistin- 
guishable from the ‘evolved’ Great Attic/Koine already familiar from the official 
inscriptions of a number of Greek cides outside Athens in the same period (see, for 
example, SIG 286, a treaty between Olbia, on the north coast of the Black Sea, and 
its mother city Miletus in lonia, dated c.330 bc). This is quite clear from an example 
such as the decree in (1) below (Nachmanson HGI 52), in which, after his victory over 
the Persians at the river Granicus in 334 bc, Alexander makes arrangements for the 
residents of Naulochum (the oíd port of the lonian city of Priene in Asia Minor). The 
stone is fragmentary, though modern editors have supplied likely restorations for at 
least some of the lacunae: 

(1) 3^01X6(09 ’AXkfávSlpoi). TÚv kv NauXóxy KiaToiKowlTwv oaoL pév elai [npLEive'ds' 
aÍJTolvólpous' elvoL [koI éXeu 0 ]épou 9 . exki'Tlas' tt|v tÍe yfjv K]al rás" olKÍa? rás" ev 
tÍtí ttIóXel iTá[aa 9 ] kul rfiy x^pav- 6 [cto]l [ 6 é pp] npLpyelis', oLkIcTIv év KÚpaLS'], alj 
av 8éoj[yTaL aiiToí]' ... xdpay [ylLycjCTKu éppy dyai. roí)? Sé KaToiKoOyras' éy 9019 
Ka)paL9 TaÚTaL9 (pépeiv Toi)9 4)ópoi)9' Tii9 Sé auyTá5eciJ9 á 4 >íppL Tpp UpLpyéwp ttóXlv, 

KUL Tpp 4 >poy[pá]y ... 


[basiléo:s aleksándru:. to:n en naulók*’o:i katoikú:nto:n hósoi 

Of-king Alexander. Of-those in Naulochum living as-many-as 

men e:si prÍE:né:s autonómuis e:nai kai eleudéruis, ék^'ontas 

on-the-one-hand are Prienians autonomous to-be and free, having 

te;n te gé:n kai ta:s oikía:s ta:s en ten póle: pá:sa:s kai te;i] 

the both land and the houses those in the city all and the 

k'’ó:ra:n; hósoi de mé: prie:né:s, oiké;n ep kó:mais, hais an 

country-estate; as-many-as but not Prienians, to-live in villages, which ever 

déo:ntai autoí; ... k''ó:ra:n gi:nó:sko: eme:n é:nai. tu:s de 

they-request themselves; ... estáte I-determine mine to-be. Those but 

katoikü:ntas en tais kó:mais taútais p'’ére:n tu:s p'’óru:s; te:s de 
living in the villages these to-pay the tribute; from-the but 

syntákseo:s ap'’íe:mi te:m prie:néo:m pólin, kai te:m p*’ru;rá:n ...J 
contribution I-release the of-the Prienians city, and the garrison 


‘{Decree) of king Alexander. {I command that) all of those living in Naulochum who are 
Prienian citizens shall be autonomous and free, retaining both their land and all the houses 
in the city and their country estafes; but all those who are not Prienian citizens shall Uve 
in whatever villages they themselves request; ... I decree to be my own estáte. (/ also 
command that) those living in these villages shall pay tribute; but I exempt the city of the 
Prienians from the contribution, and the garrison ...’ 
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The only clear marker of the Koine here is the use of ylvüjctküj [gi:nó:sko:] for classical 
Attic YLyvüjaKüj [gignó:sko:], an originally lonic form that had passed into the every- 
day/official written language of the Greek world but not the more literary registers of 
Attic. Indeed, the documents of Macedonian officialdom are often hard to distin- 
guish linguistically from those of contemporary Athens, displaying such characteristi- 
cally Attic features as: 

(2) (a) The change of “''[a:] > [e:]except after i/e/p [i/e/r] (the change applies across 

the board in lonic). 

(b) Regular contraction of ea/eo [ea/eo] > r|/oi; [e:/u:] (often uncontracted in 
lonic, or with synizesis). 

(c) The conditional conjunction eáviáv [ea:n/a:n] ‘if’ (lonic has pv [e:nl). 

(d) The gen sg of mase a-stem (Ist declension) nouns in -ou [-u:] (lonic has 
-eto [-eo]). 

(e) The gen sg of i-stem and eu-stem nouns in -eto? [-eo:s] and -éw? [-éo:s] 
respectively (cf. (BaaLXétos' [basiléo:s] above: lonic often has -lo? [-ios] and 
-éo? [-éos]). 

(f) The participle of the verb ‘to be’ is div [ó:n] (lonic has éév [eó:n]). 

(g) The use of fíveym [é:negka] as aorist of ¡pépoj [p*’éro:] ‘I carry’ (lonic has 
pveLKa [éne:ka]). 

(h) The use of pcL^wy [mé:zdo:n] ‘bigger’, KOLVóg- [koinós] ‘common’, ¿kcIvos- 
[eké:nos] ‘that’ (lonic has péCcüu [mézdo:n], ^uvós- [ksunós], Kelvo? 
[ké:nos]). 

None the less, a number of ‘local’ Attic features are either missing or of highly 
restricted occurrence in the expanded, panhellenic versión of administrative Attic used 
outside Athens/Attica, and Macedonian Attic is no exception. Thus in addition to the 
use of yLycúCTKO) [gi:nó:sko:] ‘I know/judge’, and yínopai [gí:nomai] ‘I become’, with the 
simplification of Attic -yv- [-pn-] mentioned above, we may also note: 

(3) (a) Preference for -aa-/-pa- [ss/rs] over -TT-/-pp- [tt/rr]. 

(b) Common avoidance of contraction where it would produce an anomalous 
paradigm: e.g. ócttéov [ostéon] ‘bone’ is often preferred to ócttoDv [ostú:n], 
to maintain conformity with the regular paradigm of 2nd-declension 
neuters in -ov [-on]. 

(c) Much regularization of once irregular verbs, by which the stem of the sg 
is carried over to the pl: e.g. oíSapey [oídamen] etc. for ’íapey [ízmen] ‘we 
know’, after ol8a [oida] ‘I know’; éSwKapey [edó:kamen] etc. for eSopey 
[édomen] ‘we gave’, after éScjko [édo:ka] ‘I gave’, etc. (cf. 3.2). 

(d) More limited use of the optative mood (very widely employed not only 
to express wishes but also in a range of subordinate clauses in ‘past-time’ 
contexts in classical Attic). 

Such traits, mainly of lonic origin, represent simplifications or regularizations of 
their traditional Attic counterparts, and having passed into Great Attic during the 
course of the 5th and 4th centuries bc continued straightforwardly into the Koine. 
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Even Athenian Attic assimilated some of these into its literary registers (partly because 
of lonic literary precedent but also because of their progressive naturalization in the 
educated spoken Attic of the time), and they eventually also began to appear, at first 
sporadically, in official Athenian documents as the prestige of Great Attic/Koine began 
to outstrip that of the local form of the dialect (cf. chapter 3). 

There is, however, one apparently non-Attic (and non-Ionic) feature of the Koine 
which calis for special comment. A particular subset of words which had undergone 
first the Attic-Ionic shift of “''[a:] > [e:] and then the Attic change of quantitative metath- 
esis had produced an anomalous paradigm (the so-called ‘Attic’ declension); thus where 
most dialects had Xao? [la:ós] ‘people’ and yao? [na:ós] ‘temple’, normal Attic had Xews' 
[leó:s] and yeús’ [neó:s]. But Great Attic in part, and the Koine quite regularly, employ 
the former in preference to the ‘genuine’ Attic variants except when the words appear 
as the first element of compounds so that no declensional difficulties arise. The reason 
once again is quite clearly the desire to avoid morphological irregularity (regular 2nd- 
declension masculine nouns end in -og- [-os]). But while it is doubtless true that this 
represents the ‘natural’ selection of the ‘majority’ Greek forms against the ‘parochial’ 
Attic(-Ionic) ones, it does seem strange, given the general dialectal make-up of Great 
Attic/Koine. 

We should note here that a number of other words with original [a:] also find their 
way into the Koine without there being any parallel morphological justification. 
Examples inelude ÓTiaSós' [opa:dós] ‘attendant’, still used in Modern Greek, and various 
compounds involving the root of the verb ayo [ágo:] ‘lead’, such as troSayós'/ódayós' 
[poda:gós]/[hoda:gós] ‘guide’, though these latter were employed alongside the cor- 
responding ‘Attic’ forms with -p- [e:]. It is surely not accidental in this connection that 
the Attic tragedians also routinely employed the ‘common’ Greek forms of these par¬ 
ticular words with [a:], or that some of them then appear later in Athenian comedy 
and prose (cf. 2.2.5). The conclusión seems inescapable that this set of Ítems containing 
[a:], originally characteristic of a particular variety of literary Attic, and perhaps first 
borrowed from an earlier dramatic tradition of Dorian Sicily, had begun to find their 
way into ordinary speech and even official documents during the later 5th century bc 
(just like many of the lonic-inspired simplifications in (3)), and that these had passed 
into Great Attic/Koine as being the ‘Attic’ forms that not only corresponded to major¬ 
ity dialect practice but in crucial cases avoided a parochial morphological anomaly. It 
is important to note that the Koine cannot have incorporated these words directly from 
West Greek or Aeolic sources, despite standard views to the contrary, since there is 
simply no reason why dialects which otherwise made no substantive contribution to 
the formation of the Koine should have been plundered for just this otherwise random 
set of words. 


4.3 The Impact and Status of the Koine 

What has been said so far has concentrated on the Koine as a written standard. It was, 
however, also increasingly spoken throughout the Greek world, first by the upper and 
middle classes as a common language of business and social interaction, and then more 
generally. The uniformity of the written Koine in its higher registers across a vast 
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geographical area almost certainly implies a corresponding homogeneity in the speech 
of the Greek elite as far as lexicón, syntax and morphology are concerned, though we 
may safely assume that there were regional differences at least in pronunciation. 

Within ‘oíd’ Greece this expansión of the Koine naturally took place at the expense 
of the ancient dialects, written and spoken, while in the new Hellenistic kingdoms the 
Koine was from the first the only written standard, and the spoken language of the 
Greco-Macedonian aristocracy. It was soon learned widely by non-native speakers 
(though not always perfectly), and it inevitably shaped the development of spoken 
Greek among the colonists who went out from many different parts of Greece to popú¬ 
late the newly founded cides. It is essential, then, to see the Koine not only as the 
standard written and spoken language of the upper classes (periodically subject to 
influences from belletristic classical Attic), but also more abstractly as a superordinate 
variety standing at the pinnacle of a pyramid comprising an array of lower-register 
varieties, spoken and occasionally written, which, in rather different ways in the oíd 
and the new Greek worlds, evolved under its influence and thereafter derived their 
identity through their subordinare relationship to it (cf. Cardona (1990), Consani 
(1991)). These developments will be surveyed in more detail in the next two sections. 

4.4 The Fate of the Ancient Greek Dialects 

4.4.1 Introduction 

In the Hellenistic period the Greek city States lost much of their former autonomy, and 
what had been ‘national’ governments became little more than town councils. The 
Hellenistic monarchs controlled the international affairs of the Greek world and 
between them imposed a degree of centralized government on most of the oíd cides 
and their colonies. In ‘oíd’ Greece, therefore, an inevitable consequence of the routine 
conduct of business in the Koine, backed up by an education system based on the 
reading of ‘classical’ authors, including many writers in Attic, was a steady decline 
in the status of the local dialects, which eventually became purely spoken varieties, 
characteristic of the uneducated population of remóte areas, before finally dying out 
altogether in late antiquity. 

During the transitional period, however, even the middle and upper classes still 
spoke their local dialects at home, and also continued to write them for a time when 
dealing with local affairs. But the prevailing diglossia (see Ferguson (1959) for the 
term) is clearly manifested in the ever-growing Koine interference in dialect inscriptions 
of the era (cf. Bubeník (1989) for a study of the top-down ‘Koineization’ of the dia¬ 
lects). By Román imperial times, written dialect had been largely abandoned apart 
from ‘reviváis’ (most notably in Laconia, cf. Bourguet (1927), and Lesbos, cf. Cassio 
(1986), Hodot (1990)) representing temporary elevations of spoken patois, perhaps 
under the stimulus of Román imperial policy (essentially ‘divide and rule’). 

4.4.2 Koineization: the case of Boeotian 

The general situation is well illustrated by the collection of Boeotian manumission 
decrees dating from the 3rd and 2nd centuries bc. These grant freedom to slaves in 
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return for a payment, the act of manumission often taking the form of a dedication 
or sale to the divinity of a local shrine who then serves as guarantor. As might be 
expected in the light of what has been said above, some of these documents are in 
dialect (as befits documents of purely local significance), some are in the Koine (as the 
‘standard’ administrative language), and some are in a mixture of the two; unfortu- 
nately it is still difficult to reconstruct the detailed sociolinguistics of this complex situ- 
ation, and what is needed, both for Boeotia and elsewhere, is a detailed analysis of the 
inscriptional corpora in the light of modern sociohistorical studies (see now Vottéro 
(1996, 2006)). 

A good example of the dialectally mixed category of inscription is provided by IG 
VII 3352 from Chaeronea: 

(4) .... AloukXcIs' KTi KüJTÍXa dvTÍBevTL ráv j^iSíav Opeirráv, f] óvioupa ZuTToupíva, 

lapldv] Tel ZepáTTeL, irapapeLvaCTav avrels á? ku ^túy 0 L áveyKXeÍTus', ráy áváOeaiii 
TTOLOiJiTEyeL 8 iá tc 3 abluyeSpLO) Kara TÓy yópioy. 

[... diukl8:s ke: ko:tíla: antít'’enti ta:n widíain t'’reptán, he: ónjuma 

Diocles and Cotila dedícate the their-own slave, to-whom ñame 

zo:purí:na:, hiará:n te: serápe:, paramé:na:san aute:s há:s ka: 

Zopurina, holy to-the Serapis, remaining(acc fem sg) with-them until ever 

anegklé:to:s, ta:n anát'’esin pojú:mene: dia to: sunhedrío: 

they-live without-reproach, the offering making(nom pl) through the council 
kata ton nómon.] 

according-to the law 

‘Diocles and Cotila dedícate their slave, whose ñame is Zopurina, to the safe keeping of 
Serapis, provided that she has remained in Service with them blamelessly for as long as 
they live; they make this dedication through the council according to the law.’ 

A few words about the orthography of Boeotian inscriptions are in order at this 
point, since this contrasts sharply with Attic practice. The oíd Attic orthography had 
naturally been based on the speech of the Athenian aristocracy, and this remained the 
case after the adoption of the lonic alphabet at the end of the 5th century bc (cf. 
Teodorsson (1974)). Subsequently the existence of a ‘classic’ literature (regarded as a 
panhellenic possession), together with the widespread use of Attic outside Attica as a 
written language (for both Creative writing and official Business), resulted in an early 
conservative standardization of the orthography, so that even when sound change 
began to affect upper-class Athenian speech, the spelling conventions of what had 
become the panhellenic written standard inevitably remained fixed according to 
classical precedent; it was clearly impossible, and in the case of classic texts undesir- 
able, for the orthography to be adapted locally to reflect the pronunciation of all who 
used it. 

By contrast, Boeotian, in the absence of any prestigióos literary tradition or ‘national’ 
status as a written language, seems to have regularly adapted its orthography in line 
with sound change, both before and especially after the introduction of the lonic 
alphabet (Morpurgo Davies (1993)). Accordingly, certain sound changes in Boeotian, 
some of which probably also characterized the lower registers of local Attic at roughly 
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the same time (see chapter 6 for details), but for which we have to seek indirect evi- 
dence in the form of spelling mistakes in subliterary documents, are directly represented 
in official as well as prívate Boeotian inscriptions. 

Particularly striking in (4) above are the monophthongization of /ai/ to /e:/, written 
-p- (e.g. in Kf| [ke:] ‘and’), and the associated, chain-effect, raising of original /e:/ to 
/e:/, written -ei- (e.g. in AionKXe'LS’ [diuklé:s]). These are both features in which Boeotian 
seems to ‘anticípate’ developments in Attic and the Koine, though in fact it may well 
be that the apparent time lag has been exaggerated by the camouflaging effects of the 
standardized Attic orthography. Other typical Boeotian characteristics inelude: 

(5) (a) The preservation of /w/, e.g. in j^iSíav [widían]. 

(b) The apocopation of prepositions/preverbs (as in áv-ríGe-yri [an-tít*'e-nti], 
where Attic would have áva- [ana-]). 

(c) The preservation of original [t] in the 3pl suffix in the same form (where 
East Greek assibilated to [s], a development often involving further 
changes, cf. chapter 1), and its occasional aspiration to [-rt] (e.g. in ^cúv9l 
[ zoint^j ‘they live’ (subjunctive) under the influence of 3pl middle forms 
-uGl [-nt^jZ-uGo [-nt*'o], having themselves borrowed the aspiration from 
lpl/2pl -peGa [-met‘'a]/-a0e [st^'e]). 

(d) The use of the West Greek modal particle m [ka:] (where East Greek uses 
áv [an]). 

(e) The monophthongization of original /oi/ to /e:/, as in mase dat pl aúreTs- 
[aute:s]. 

The spelling change in (5e) began in the early 2nd century bc and perhaps represents 
the completion of a series of shifts [oi] > [oi] > [o:] > [e:]. The letter v is used to rep- 
resent the penultimate stage in earlier Boeotian inscriptions; this denotes [y(:)] in Attic, 
but presumably [o:] in Boeotian, given that the loss of lip-rounding leads here to [e:] 
not [i:] (cf. Méndez Dosuna (1988, 1989). The corresponding changes ([oi] > [oi] > 
[o:] > [y:] > [i:]) may also have gone through in popular Athenian Attic by the 4th 
century bc (cf. Teodorsson (1974: 286ff)), but the process took many more centuries 
to be completed in the Koine, based as it was on more conservative, higher-register 
varieties (see chapter 6). 

Alongside the Boeotian characteristics in (5), however, there are also a number of 
clear Koine forms: 

(6) (a) Non-apocopated preverbs and prepositions are also used (e.g. in 

trapa-peívaaav [para-mé:na:san] and Kara tóv vópov [kata ton nómon]). 

(b) Original initial [zd-], written had evolved to [z-] in the Koine but to 
[d-] in Boeotian; the Koine form appears in ^wvGl [z6:nt4]. 

(c) The original form of the participle troLoúpeyeL [pojú:mene:] was TTOte-ópeyoL 
[poje-ómenoi]. In Boeotian antevocalic [e] was subject to synizesis, and 
eventually the non-syllabic [e] became a glide [j], spelled l, giving 
TTOL(L)ópey-t)/-eL [poj(j)ómen- 0 :/-e:]; in Attic/Koine, by contrast, [e] and [o] 
contracted to give [u:]. The form troLoúpeyeL [pojú:mene:] is a conflation, 
involving a Boeotian pronunciation of the Koine form. 
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In general, it is easy to imagine how a higher education system involving the study of 
Attic authors combined with an ever greater use of the Koine for ordinary Business 
transactions and administration to lead to the progressive adoption of Attic-style detail 
even in dialect writing and speech among the educated classes. Eventually the borderline 
between a versión of Boeotian heavily influenced by the Koine and a local versión of the 
Koine with residual Boeotian features and a local pronunciation was crossed; and a 
similar pattern of development can be traced throughout the areas of oíd dialect speech. 

For the first time the notion of ‘Greek’, which hitherto had unified the dialects only 
as an abstraction, acquired a more or less concrete instantiation in the form of the 
standard written, and increasingly spoken, Koine (cf. Morpurgo Davies (1987)). 
Henceforth the local spoken dialects and their written variants carne steadily to be 
subsumed under this unifying standard, and in their higher registers approximated ever 
more closely to it. True dialect writing thus disappeared, partly through erosión, but 
ultimately as a conscious choice in the face of the international prestige of the Koine 
and the diminished status of the local varieties. At the same time genuine dialect speech 
(as opposed to dialect-influenced Koine) became increasingly restricted to the illiterate 
population of country districts, and even there eventually succumbed, though in 
varying degrees, to the now irresistible influence of the common tongue. But the emer- 
gence of a standard should not blind us to the protracted existence of these variably 
Koineized spoken varieties, and it is clear that many of the (rural) spoken dialects of 
modern Greek, in so far as these still survive as distinct variants beneath the ‘umbrella’ 
of standard Modern Greek, descend ultimately from regional forms of the Koine that 
first emerged during the Hellenistic and Román periods. 

4.4.3 Doric koines: Tsakonian 

One particularly strong dialect ‘survival’ is worthy of mention at this point. In most 
Doric dialect inscriptions we find evidence of some Attic influence by the late 4th 
century bc, but there gradually evolved more standardized written Doric varieties, 
stripped of major local peculiarities and with a non-haphazard (i.e. consciously selected) 
Attic/Koine admixture, which prevailed in official use in the last three centuries bc, and 
which can be viewed as temporary Dorian rivals to the Attic-based Koine of the period. 

The first such Doric koine (some prefer koina), based on the power of the island of 
Rhodes as the principal emporium of the eastern Mediterranean and major trading 
partner of Ptolemaic Egypt, was employed for a time in official documents throughout 
the Southern Aegean islands in which Doric dialects were traditionally spoken (though 
see Bile (2006) for a sceptical assessment of its alleged distinctiveness and significance). 
The second Doric koine was associated with the political activity of the Achaean league 
(c.280-146 bc), a federation of Peloponnesian townships south of the Gulf of Corinth, 
which had been formed initially to resist the power of Macedonia but eventually found 
itself appealing for Macedonian help against the Spartans. A similar situation prevailed 
in north-western Greece, where we find a parallel adaptation and standardization 
based on the North-West Greek dialects, again with a controlled Attic/Koine mixture. 
The use of this written variety was again closely associated with the political power 
of a federation, this time the Aetolian league (c.290-146 bc), whose purpose was also 
to achieve a degree of political independence from Macedonia, but which found itself 
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fighting the Achaeans after they had enlisted Macedonian aid against Sparta. It was 
employed for a time not only in Aetolia and in official decrees of the league, but also 
in Locris, Phocis, Doris, Malis, and those parts of the Peloponnese that fell temporarily 
under Aetolian domination. Finally we may note the resistance of West Greek in 
Southern Italy and Sicily to the encroachments of the Koine, in part due to the relative 
isolation of the area from the Greek mainstream and in part to earlier convergence 
and consolidation of written varieties based on the power of Syracuse (see Consani 
(1996), Mimbrera (2006)). 

These West Greek written standards are clear testimony to the exceptional underly- 
ing tenacity of Doric speech and Dorian identity in the face of the spread of the Attic- 
based Koine. Indeed, we hear of dialect speakers well into the Christian era, particularly 
in Rhodes (Suetonius Tiberius 56) and the less accessible parts of the Peloponnese 
(Strabo 8. 1. 2, Dio Chrysostom Orations 1. 54, Pausanias 4. 27. 11). Though progres- 
sively Koineized as time went on, clear Doric substrate features, particularly lexical 
Ítems and toponyms preserving the original -a- [a:] in contexts where Attic/Koine has 
-p- [e:] (modern [i]), persist in the Modern Greek dialects of a number of areas of 
traditional Doric speech (see Kapsoménos (1958: 26-31)). 

The most striking example, however, is that of Tsakonian, spoken (though now 
exclusively in conjunction with standard Modern Greek) in villages on the north- 
eastern slopes of Mount Parnon in the Peloponnese. Despite having undergone very 
considerable influence from the Koine and its later local descendants, this dialect has 
retained an unusually large number of features of ancient Laconian type (cf. Bourguet 
(1927), Pernot (1934), Kostákis (1951,1980), Kapsoménos (1958), Charalambópoulos 
(1980)), and we can perhaps see here a unique survival of the kind of intermedíate 
phase that all other local dialects went through in antiquity before finally losing their 
identity to the Koine. 


4.5 The Koine in the Hellenistic Kingdoms 

The establishment of Greek civilization in vast new territories demanded a high- 
prestige vehicle for its expression, a role which only Great Attic/Koine and its ‘classicaP 
literary counterpart could perform. This combination obviously fulfilled an important 
unifying function, particularly for the Greco-Macedonian elite, by cementing in place 
the idea of a common Greek culture based on a common intellectual heritage expressed 
in a common Greek language. Furthermore, in territories without a Greek past or 
traditional city-state loyalties, the top-down imposition of the Koine by the ruling 
dynasties and their aristocratic courts very quickly began to shape the development of 
new forms of Greek among the dialectally heterogeneous immigrant masses from oíd 
Greece, most of whom in fact carne from areas where dialects other than Attic and 
lonic were spoken. Their native speech, uprooted by the simple fact of emigration, had 
no status in the new communities, and the result was a fairly rapid process of homog- 
enization in which army Service, where the Koine was the solé language of command, 
played a vital role. Thus written documents showing traces of the oíd dialects are 
exclusively early (e.g. Egyptian papyri of the 4th century bc, such as UPZ II), and it 
seems that the common language was widely adopted not only as a written but also 
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as a spoken médium by the immigrant population during the course of the 3rd century 
BC, though in the latter case almost certainly alongside native varieties for at least a 
time. Lines 87-95 in Theocritus’ poem number XV, for example, strongly imply that 
a form of Doric was still used by the Dorian immigrants of Alexandria in the 3rd 
century (see Ruijgh (1984) for an assessment of Theocritus’ Doric). 

Already spoken by the Greco-Macedonian elite and increasingly by the immigrant 
Greek population as a whole, the Koine soon carne to be used (with varying levels of 
competence and interference) by sectors of the indigenous populations too, especially, 
but by no means exclusively, in the heavily Hellenized cides. A knowledge of Greek 
was clearly essential for employment in the army or the civil Service at any level, and 
doing any kind of business with Greek speakers presupposed at least a minimal 
command of the language. In this regard, we are very fortúnate that ancient papyri 
from Egypt (see below) provide us with a wide cross-section of text-types reflecting 
both formal and informal styles of composition by both Greeks/Macedonians and 
native Egyptians. While some are clearly the work of barely literate authors of non- 
Greek origin, the majority of the informal documents composed by and for Egyptians 
in Greek, despite the fact that they come from areas outside the capital, in fact display 
a surprisingly competent knowledge of the language. This suggests that the process of 
Hellenization, including some exposure to traditional education at a basic level, had 
progressed quite quickly and efficiently. Thus even those who have difficulties with the 
orthography, reflecting the widening gulf between classical spelling and contemporary 
speech in later periods, almost always control morphology, syntax and lexicón with 
some facility, and the differences between offlcial and more informal prívate documents 
do not generally stem from imperfect knowledge, but simply reflect differences of 
stylistic level that are paralleled in other areas, and so provide us with valuable insights 
into the evolution of popular forms of Greek in the period. 

Thus the Great Attic/Koine employed by the Greco-Macedonian aristocracy for 
both speaking and writing quickly shaped the development of a broad spectrum of 
subordínate spoken and written varieties. As the only offlcial variety of Greek, it was 
for all practical purposes the only form of the language worth learning, and all local 
vernaculars, whether reflecting regional dialects of Greek still spoken by incoming 
soldiers and tradesmen, or the product of interference between the Koine and native 
languages, were increasingly perceived as no more than substandard variants of the 
superordinate Koine. And once the Koine had become flrmly established in the new 
territories, it naturally began to develop independently of the local Attic of Attica, 
which, in accordance with the loss of political power under Macedonian hegemony, 
and eventually even of cultural prestige in the face of the rise of the major new centres 
of learning such as Alexandria and Pergamum, itself carne eventually to accept the 
‘common’ forms involved. 

4.6 The Koine as an Official Language 

4.6.1 Introduction 

While it is true that the education system, based on the study of classical literature, 
encouraged classicizing tendencies in even offlcial documents, particularly when these 
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were designed to impress upon the world the achievements of an imperial dynasty or 
dealt in a public way with issues of national or international importance, the vast 
majority of official documents concern more routine matters, and display a clear 
pattern of linguistic evolution in their own right, involving a continuous compromise 
between natural developments in the educated spoken language and a certain conserva- 
tivism of usage characterized by traditional ‘markers’ of the official style, and permit- 
ting formúlale variants determined by ‘genre’ (e.g. imperial ediets, public proclamations, 
reports of official inquiries, judicial proceedings and petitions, contraets and tenders, 
official correspondence, etc.)- Good examples of the official/business Greek of the 
Hellenistic period are provided by the collections of inscriptions from the great cides 
of Asia Minor, specifically Magnesia (Nachmanson (1903), Thieme (1906)), Priene 
(Dienstbach (1910), Stein (1915)), Pergamum (Schweizer (1898)) and Miletus (Scherer 
(1934)). There is also Dittenberger’s Orientis Graecae Inscriptiones Selectae (1903), 
while for Egypt we have a wealth of Ptolemaic, and later Román imperial, papyri 
(Grenfell et al. (1898-1994); a representative selection of the public documents is 
conveniently compiled in Hunt and Edgar (1934)). 

Since the upper classes spoke a conservative variety of the Koine and the 
classical orthography in any case remained unchanged, the spelling of these docu¬ 
ments is much less revealing of phonological developments than is that of the more 
heterogeneous prívate documents (cf. 4.8 and 4.9). None the less, the beginnings 
of a real gap between (classical) Attic and the official Koine in terms of grammar 
and lexicón can still be discerned from as early as the end of the 3rd century bc, 
and this gap widens steadily as we pass into the later Hellenistic and Román 
periods. 


4.6.2 Macedonian Koine: the development of infinitival constructions 

We may consider first the extraets in (7) from two letters of the Macedonian king 
Philip V, dated 219 and 214 bc respectively, to the city of Lárisa in Thessaly, and 
included in the text of a decree of that city (IG IX.ii.517): 


( 7 ) (a) éveípáviCóv poL otl kqI f| úpeTépa ttóXls- ... TTpoa6elTaL ’uXeóvbsv oIkeitcov 

... éttI toíi TTapóvTOS' KpLvcú i)jr|cf>ÍCTaa 0 aL úiras- OTro)? tol? KaTOLKOWLV Tiap' íi|ilv 
©eaaaXóiy ... SoGfjL TroXiTeia. 

(b) TTwGávopaL toíjs' TToXLToypacfiriGéyTas' Kara Tfiv Tiap' époG éTTLCTToXf|y ... 
éKKeKoXd(|)GaL' eÍTiep oúv eyeyóvei toíito, fiCTTOxr|KeLaav ol c 7 w( 3 ouXeúaavTes' Iptv ... 
toD anpcfjépovTOS' TfjL TTarpíSi ... orí ydp TTÓVTOjy kúXXlcttóv eoTiv ... Tf|y re TTÓXiy 
laxúeLy ... , yopíCw gey otó' úpiüjy ovGéya ay áyTeLTTely ... TrXlfily en 5 e kqI yOy 
TTapaKaXú úirás- á(f)LXoTLpus' TTpooeXGely [irpós- tó Tipfiypa kqI Totó pey KeKpLpéyovs' 
... áTTOKaTaCTTfjo'aL elos' Tfiy TToXiretay, el 8 é [nye?] ... pfi a^Lol eloLy, Tiepl TOÚTuy 
rfiy ÚTrépGeoLy TTOLr|aacjGaL ... ■ toXs' péyroy Karriyopely Toúray péXXowLy TipoeÍTraTe 
bTrcúS" pfi (f)aycúaLy Sid (JjLXoTLpíay toOto TTOLoOyres'. 

[The following transcription is an attempted reconstruction of the standard educated 
pronunciation of the period; full details of the phonological developments involved are 
given in chapter 6.] 
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(a) [enep''ánizón moi hoti kai he: hymetéra: polis ... prozdhtai 

They-revealed to-me that also the your dty ... needs 

pleóno:n oike:t6:n; ... epi tu: paróntos krí:no: pse:p''ísast’'ai hymá:s hopo:s 

more mhabitants; ... for the present I-judge vote(mf) you that 

tois katoikü:sin par hymí:n t'’essaló:n ... dot’'é: polité:a ] 

to-the living among you Thessalians ... be-given(subjunctive) citizenship. 

‘They revealed to me that your city too needs more inhabitants; for the present I decree 
that citizenship be granted to those of the Thessalians living among you.’ 

(b) [pynTánomai tu:s poh:tograp'’e:t'’éntas kata te:m par 

Tdiscover the having-been-enrolled-as-citizens according-to the from 

emú: epistolé:n ... ekkekoláp4'’ai; é:per u:n egegóni: tü:to, 

me letter ... to-have-been-erased; if-indeed then had-happened this, 

e:stok'’é:ki:san hoi symbu:leúsantes hymin ... tu: symp'’érontos te: 

had-missed the having-advised you ... the best-interests for-the 

patrídi ... hoti gar pánto:n kállistón estin ... te:n te pólin isk'’yi:n ... , 

country ... That for of-all best is ... (for) the both city to-be-strong ... , 

nomízo: men u:d hymón u:t’’éna an anti:pi:n ... plé:n éti de 

Tthink on-the-one-hand not-even of-you anyone would deny ... so still and 

kaí ny:n parakaló: hy:má:s ap'’ilotí:mo:s proselT Í:n pros to 

even now Tcall-upon you without-ambition to-approach to the 

prá:i]ma kai tu:s men kekriménu:s ... apokatasté:sai i:s te:m polité:an, 

matter and the on-the-one-hand selected ... to-reinstate to the citizenship, 

i: de tiñes ... me: áksioí i:sin, peri tú:to:n te:n hypért'’esin 

if but any ... not worthy are, concerning these the postponement 

pojé:sast'’ai ... ; tois ménton kate:gori:n tú:to:n méllu:sin proí:pate 

make ... ; to-those however to-condemn these intending tell 

hopo:s me: p'’an6:sin dia p'’iloti:mía:n tú:to pojú:ntes.] 

that not they-be-revealed for personal-ambition this doing. 

T discover that those who had been enrolled as citizens in accordance with my letter have 
been erased from the register. If indeed this is the case, those who advised you failed to 
promote the best interests of your country. For I do not think any one of you would deny 
that it is best of all for the city to be strong. So I persist even now in calling upon you to 
approach the matter without personal ambition and to restore their citizenship to those 
who had been selected, while postponing judgement on those who are unworthy; warn 
those about to condemn these people, however, not to be found to be acting in this way 
for reasons of personal ambition.’ 

The sometimes unexpected use of past-tense forms in letters (of the type: I was well; 
I hope you are well too, cf. the pluperfects in the conditional sentence at the beginning 
of (7b)) is due to the convention of taking the time of writing as a reference point for 
the temporal anchoring of ‘background’ events and circumstances peripheral to the 
‘core’ information communicated: ‘if (at the time I wrote my letter) this had (already) 
happened, then those who advised you had (already) missed the mark’. The perfect, 
however, is also often used in place of the expected aorist (past perfective) to denote 
events central to the narrative when their continuing relevance at the envisaged time 
of reading by the recipient is highlighted: thus ‘I told X to do Y’ becomes ‘I have told 
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X to do Y’ if this is not simply a piece of background information, and the writer 
wishes somehow to involve the recipient in the outcome. 

Turning to specifics, a numher of ‘post-classical’ features are already in evidence 
here. The following are perhaps most worthy of comment: 

(8) (a) The use of a prepositional phrase in place of a possessive adjective or the 

genitive of a personal pronoun, as in ttiv irap' époO éTTLaToXr|v [te:m par 
emú: epistolé:n], lit. ‘the from me letter’, at the heginning of (6h); although 
the original source sense is clearly still appropriate here, expressions of 
this kind lie hehind the later ‘simple possessive’ use that is highly charac- 
teristic of the official Koine. 

(h) The use of oüOeís' [u:t*'i:s] ‘no one’ in (6h) in place of classical oúheís' 
[u:dí:s], the latter representing the product of the prehistoric compound- 
ing of ov8é and el? [u:dé + hé:s] ‘not-even + one’: [u:dé hé:s] > [u:de(h)é:s] 
> [u:dé:s] > [u:dí:s]. The innovative form prohahly originates with 
semantic weakening leading to a fresh composition of oúre el? ‘neither/ 
ñor one’: [ú:te hé:s] > [u:t*’ hé:s] > [u:t‘'hé:s] > [u:t''í:s]T This replaces the 
classical form in Athenian inscriptions after 378 bc as a marker of 
‘Athenian’ Attic, whence it passed for a time into Great Attic/Koine texts 
in recognition of the continuing prestige of Athens. Thereafter, Athenian 
Attic lost ground with the growth of the importance of the new Hellenistic 
cides and the classical form eventually superseded it as the written stand¬ 
ard in the Koine. After c.60 bc this form was reintroduced into Athenian 
inscriptions too, in conformity with the now standard practice of the 
Koine. 

(c) The form pévTov [ménton] has replaced classical pévroL [méntoi] in the 
last sentence of (7h); this is usually explained as due to the influence of 
adverhs such as TrptúTov [pró:ton] ‘first’, Xolttóv [loipón] ‘furthermore’, etc. 

(d) The suffix of the verh fiaroxfiKeLoav [e:stok''é:ki:san], the 3pl pluperfect 
of áoTOXüi [astok^'ó:] ‘miss the mark’, contrasts with the classical ending 
-eaav [-esan], and derives from the hy now familiar generalization 
of singular patterns to the plural in paradigms showing allomorphy. 
In this case all the sg forms had a long e-vowel in classical Greek 
(1/2/3 = -ú [-e:l/-r|? [-e:s]/-eL [-e:]); in the Koine the -et [-e:] of 3sg was 
generalized throughout the singular, and the plural fell into line. 

(e) This last verh, along with TToXLToypacÍJái [poli:tograp’'ó:] ‘I enrol as a 
Citizen’ and the noun ÚTrépGeai? [hypért’’esis] ‘postponement’, are not 
attested classically; indeed the phrase ÚTTépGeaLV iroLeloGaL [hypért*'esin 
poji:st’’ai] is expressly criticized by the later Atticist Julius Polydeuces 
(Pollux) as a Koine cliché (9. 137). Evidently official business quickly 
spawned a j argón of its own. 

(f) The occasional replacement of the classical accusative and participle con- 
struction after ‘factive’ verbs of knowledge and perception (i.e. those 
whose complements necessarily express facts, e.g. lit. I know [him being 
in trouble] = ‘I know that he is in trouble’) with the more common accu¬ 
sative and infinitive construction, as in the first sentence of (7b), though 
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the latter is itself already under some pressure from alternadve markers 
of complementation. 

Indeed, from the point of view of the later history of Greek, the most important issue 
here concerns the spread of complement structures with finite verbs. In (7a), for 
example, the verb ‘vote’ is followed by a clause introduced by 6™? [hópo:s] ‘that’, 
lit. ‘how’, + subjunctive. In classical Greek this construction was used to introduce a 
‘final’ (purpose) clause, though the same conjunction could also be used with a future 
indicative after verbs of ‘planning/organizing the future’ (e.g. ‘see to it [that/how X 
will happen]’). Though we might, by a simple extensión, have expected the latter 
option after a verb such as ‘vote’, the classical language in fact used an infinitive, either 
alone (‘vote [to X]’) or with an accusative subject if this was distinct from the subject 
of the main verb (‘vote [(for) X to do Y]’). 

A striking feature of the official Koine (and a fortiori of lower-level compositions) 
is the decline in the use of such accusative + infinitive constructions, which were 
employed classically both to complement verbs of ‘saying’ etc. (still used, for example, 
in the first sentence of (7b)) and, as in the example under discussion, to express 
intended future outcomes after potential ‘control’ verbs (i.e. those whose subjects or 
objects may ‘control’ the interpretation of the unexpressed subject of a future-referring 
infinitival complement: e.g. I intend to leave means ‘I intend that I leave’, etc.). In the 
former type the alternadve, and syntactically simpler, classical construction of otl [hód] 
‘that’ + indicative eventually superseded the infinitival option, while in the latter type, 
as here, it was the ‘final’ construction that predominated. 

For the latter development, we may compare the very similar constructional overlap 
in English (í voted [for him to go]/I voted [that he should go[), and note that that may 
also serve as a final conjunction (albeit in rather archaic styles, and allowing a different 
choice of modal auxiliary: He resigned, that his family should/might be spared more 
distress). Such overlaps are very common, and a further familar example is provided 
by the uses of ut + subjunctive in Latin, ínter alia a conjunction introducing final clauses 
and future-referring complements after control verbs such as impero ‘order’, etc. The 
last sentence in (7b) contains a similar subjunctive substitute for the classical infinitive 
after a verb of ‘telling/warning’. 

This particular development should be seen primarily as an internal simplification 
of the language by which a particular type of subordínate complement clause (the 
accusative and infinitive construction) was gradually replaced in its two different func- 
tions (complementing verbs of ‘saying’ etc., and expressing intended future outcomes 
after ‘control’ verbs) by two distinct, but crucially already existing, constructions. As 
a result of this replacement, all subjects could be nominative, and the verbs of all 
subordínate clauses with an expressed subject could be finite, the choice between 
indicative and subjunctive being determined by the ‘type’ of main verb involved. Later 
contact with Latin, however, doubtless did something to accelerate the advance of 
subjunctive clauses introduced by originally ‘final’ conjunctions at the expense of the 
infinitive across a range of semantically overlapping complement functions (cf. 5.3 
below). 

Infinitives remained standard, none the less, in cases involving true control relations 
(i.e. in which main and subordínate subjects were semantically identical, and no subject 
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was expressed overtly in the subordínate clause), and also to express purpose (a non- 
classical usage, based on the semantic overlaps discussed above). There was, however, 
a gradual advance even here of clauses with subjunctive verbs, beginning in late antiq- 
uity and continuing through the middle ages, with the result that in standard Modern 
Greek the infinitive has disappeared altogether. The tracing of this process, which has 
its origins in the Hellenistic period, will be a major theme of the chapters that follow 
(cf. Joseph (1983) for a survey of the data and issues). 

We might also note in passing the rather restricted use of participles in comparison 
with classical literary Attic. There the participle might well be described as the instru- 
ment of subordination par excellence, with virtually every type of clausal adjunct and 
even certain types of complement permitting, or in some cases requiring, a participial 
realization. Even the longest sentences therefore regularly contain relatively few finite 
verb forms in comparison with their English translations. While there was no resistance 
to subordination as such in the official Koine (routine parataxis is characteristic of 
lower-level styles, see 4.7.6, 4.7.7 and 4.7.8 below), the use of participles in this func- 
tion was considerably reduced in favour of clauses containing finite verbs introduced 
by conjunctions.^ Thus for the most part the participles in (7) are used with the árdele 
to form substantives (e.g. lit. ‘the having X-ed’ = ‘those who had X-ed’ etc.), and 
increasingly participles with a subordinating function are confined to ‘circumstantial’ 
roles (though there are no examples in this particular extract). This could again be 
seen as a simplification of the grammar in favour of forms of subordination with 
properties analogous to those of main clauses (nominative subjeets and finite verbs), 
i.e. structures which avoided the frequently rather complex long-distance agreement 
requirements of participial adjunets. Wider use of explicit conjunctions (meaning 
‘since’, ‘because’, ‘when’, ‘although’, ‘if’ etc.) also promoted precisión and clarity of 
expression in legal, technical and official documents. 

4.6.3 The articular infinitive 

There was, however, one particular non-finite alternative to classical participial syntax 
which combined much of the flexibility of the latter with the formal precisión of finite 
alternatives, but also crucially avoided complex agreement patterns. This was the 
substantivized infinitive functioning as a gerund (lit. ‘the to-do X’ = ‘doing X’), typi- 
cally governed by a preposition to impart a determínate sense to the expression, but 
also used alone in the genitive to express purpose (a usage perhaps derived from an 
adnominal origin, e.g. lit. ‘intention/plan/desire [of-the to-do X]’). This latter construc- 
tion, in fine with the weakening of the sense of the original final conjunctions in 
subjunctive clauses, was then employed simply as a ‘strengthened’ infinitive, used 
loosely as an exegetical adjunct or even as a complement after control-type verbs in 
rivalry with the OTTa)? [hópo:s] + subjunctive construction. 

In sharp contrast with the fate of the accusative and infinitive as a complement 
structure, the nominalized infinitival quickly became a stock feature of the Koine and, 
though based on a classical construction, soon acquired a frequeney and range of usage 
that went well beyond the practice of classical prose writers. This may seem surprising 
in view of the decline of the ‘haré’ infinitive in subordinating functions, but it is a 
rather common phenomenon that a category under pressure is first confined to a 
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restricted range of contexts and funcdons and then undergoes a period of extended 
usage in that limited context before finally disappearing. 

By way of illustration, consider the following extract from a letter of King Attalus 
II of Pergamum (Dittenberger (1903), no. 315 IV S.486), dated 159 bc and addressed 
to Attis, a priest of Cybele at Pessinus: 

(9) MriyóScüpos', ov áTiearáXiceLS', Tf|v re Trapa aoO éiTiaToXfiv áTréSojKép. poL. oáCTair 
ÉKTevfj Kal (jrLXLKTii', Kttl aiiTÓs" ÚTiép íúv £(f>r¡ijev exeiv Ta? ¿VToXás' 8iá rrXeóvuv 
ÓTTeXo'yíaaTO. dTToSe^ápevos' oi)v Tf|v rrapá ctoO aipeaLV Slci tó Oeupelv ép TravTl Kaipúi 
ae TTpóBTjpoy ovTa rrpós' rd Tipérepa rrpdypaTa Kal aiiTÓs" toútüjl arrep évópi^ov 
dvayKaToy elSévaL ae KeKOLVoXoyripévos' eípriKa dvayyéXXeiv. 


[me:nódo:ros, hon apestálki:s, te:n te para sú: epistolérn apédorkém 
Menodoros, whom you-had-sent, the both from you letter gave 

moi, ü:san ektené: kai p4liké;n, kai autos hyper ho:n ép'’e:sen ék*'i:n 
to-me, bemg long and friendly, and himself concermng what he-said to-have 
ta:s entolá:s dia ple:óno:n apelogísato. apodeksámenos u:n te:n para 
the orders through more-things he-gave-an-account. Having-accepted then the from 
su: haíresin dia to deorírn em panti kairori se prót’'y:mon ónta 

you purpose because-of the to-consider on every occasion you well-disposed being 
pros ta he:métera prárgmata kai autos tú:to:i háper enómizon 
towards the our affairs and myself to-this-man what I-thought (it) 

anagkaíon i:dénai se kekoinologerménos í;re:ka anaggél(l)i:n.] 
necessary to-know (for) you havmg-discussed I-have-told to-announce 

‘Menodoros, whom you sent, gave your long and friendly letter to me, and himself gave 
an account at length of the matters about which he said he had instructions. I accepted 
your proposal because I consider you to be well-disposed towards our affairs on all occa- 
sions, and I myself then discussed with him what I thought it necessary for you to know 
and told him to announce this to you.’ 

Apart from the prepositional-phrase possessives and the prepositional strengthening 
of the dative of time (ep iravTl KatptüL [em panti kairó:i] ‘on every occasion’), an 
increasingly common feature of the Koine at a time when the dative was coming under 
pressure as a result of sound change and functional overlap with other cases (see 
below), the key feature here is the long infinitival structure in the final sentence intro- 
duced by the preposition Std [dia] ‘because of’. A writer of classical Greek would 
probably have used the participle Oeoiplov [t‘'eo:ró:n] ‘considering’, agreeing with the 
subject of the sentence and preceded by the particle tus- [ho:s], ‘as’, to show that a 
reason was being given. Here this has been replaced by a substantivized infinitive 
(involving the neuter definite article tó [to]) governed by a causal preposition. The 
result is a verbal noun analogous in use to the English gerund (cf. because of consider¬ 
ing ...), which avoids the need for agreement, and conveniently retains the complement 
structure that the corresponding participle would have required. 

This construction became a favourite form of subordinate adverbial clause in the 
Hellenistic chancelleries, and was frequently used, by reason of its inherent flexibility, 
compactness and precisión, in preference even to finite alternatives. Thus accusative 
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subjects could be included as necessary (the one area where the accusative and infini- 
tive enjoyed a reprieve), and the infinitive itself readily tolerated even the most complex 
complement and modificational structures, as in the following example taken from a 
petition to a village scribe (BGU 1256, 2nd century bc): 

(10) XÓpLv Toü pp éxELv pe pT]8ep[ay ácfíoppfiv pr]6é TrepLaraaLV irpós- tó xopiryóefcn 
xa Tfjs' XapTTaSapxí.as' 

[k''árin tu: me: ék'’i:n me me:demía:n ap'’ormé:n me:de perístasin 
on-account of-the not to-have me no means ñor substance 

pros to k’'ore:ge:sai ta te:s lampadark*’ía:s] 

towards the to-provide the-things of-the lampadarchy. 

‘on account of my having neither the means ñor the substance for the provisión of 
resources for the lampadarchy {the office of presiding over a torch race, the cost ofwhich 
had to be borne by the incumbent).^ 

Here we have both an expressed subject and an extended complement structure in 
which the direct object of the first infinitive governs a prepositional phrase containing 
a second nominalized infinitive together with its own object complement. But it was 
the sheer convenience of having a form of subordinate clause that could be used after 
prepositions that presumably lay behind the dramatic growth in its popularity, since 
its capacity to turn a complex proposition into an inflectable nominal expression was 
indispensable not only in legal/administrative contexts but also in abstract philosophi- 
cal discourse (on which see 4.7 below). The construction thus became a stock feature 
of the official Koine, and its popularity persisted well into the middle ages. 


4.7 Language and Literature in the Hellenistic World: 

The Koine as a Literary Dialect 

4.7.1 Introduction 

Some scholars deny the existence of a ‘literary’ variety of the Koine, and reserve the 
term for the continuum of non-literary varieties of Greek ranging from ‘higher’ written 
forms (attested in public and priva te documents of various kinds and at the highest 
levels subject to the standardizing effects of Attic literature and higher education) to 
‘lower’, essentially spoken, forms (used e.g. by traders and soldiers and, because freed 
from the normalizing effects of literacy, more prone to the influence of foreign lan- 
guages and regional substrates). However, many prose authors of both Hellenistic and 
Román imperial times, with the historian Polybius (c.200-120 bc) and the essayist 
and biographer Plutarch (c. ad 46-120) among the best-known examples, used a liter¬ 
ary language distinct from the ‘classicaP Attic of Athenian authors of the 5th and 4th 
centuries bc which might fairly be regarded as an artistically ‘developed’ versión of 
the Koine employed by the Hellenistic/Roman bureaucracies. Whether we choose to 
see this as a diluted variety of classical Attic or refer to it rather as a ‘literary’ versión 
of the Koine is ultimately no more than a terminological issue. 
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4.7.2 Historiography: Polybius 

To ¡Ilústrate, we may take the example of the historian Polybius, who carne from 
Megalopolis in Arcadia, a prominent member city of the Achaean league. When the 
Romans under the younger Scipio broke the power of Macedonia at the battle of Pydna 
in 169 BC (see 5.1), a number of prominent Achaeans, including Polybius, were taken 
to Rome. Initially a prisoner, Polybius soon became a friend of Scipio’s, and wrote an 
account of Rome’s imperial expansión in the conviction that this was to prove decisive 
for the future history of the world. His grammatical usage loosely follows that of the 
classical historiaos, with the optative, for example, still employed in ways which would 
already be unusual in contemporary official documents. Nevertheless its occurrence is 
clearly limited in comparison with classical practice, and we can see here the emergence 
of a distinction between Attic (studied in school as a central part of the higher educa- 
don System) and even belletristic forms of the contemporary Koine. Typically the latter 
are characterized by a conservative compromise which preserves certain classical fea- 
tures as a mark of the literary style, but employs them in a more limited way that 
obliquely reflects their diminished status in contemporary speech and in writing of a 
more practical nature. 

Such mild classicism apart, however, Polybius is in general very much a man of his 
own times, both in his choice of vocabulary, which manifests a liking for the innova- 
tive abstract nominal formations characteristic of Hellenistic technical writing (on 
which see immediately below), and in his overall style, which exhibits the typical 
verbosity of the Hellenistic chancellery, most particularly in the complex sentence 
constructions which make characteristically heavy use of nominalized infinitives as an 
instrument of subordination (cf. 4.6.3, one of the clearest ‘markers’ of the Koine in its 
middle-to-high registers). 

We can also draw attention to a number of other non-classical features which are 
typical of the general evolution of the language at this time (see Foucault (1972)): 

(11) (a) Extensive use of deictic pronouns to control discourse structure and 

to link complex sentences (cf. 4.7.6 on Menander and 4.7.7 on the 
Septuagint). 

(b) Some blurring of the formal distinction between the comparative and 
superlative degrees (with the árdele + comparative sometimes substitut- 
ing for the latter). 

(c) A more restricted use of the dative case and a corresponding increase in 
prepositional phrase replacements, particularly in certain adverbial func- 
tions (such as temporal, comitative, causal and instrumental). 

(d) A more restricted use of certain participles, most particularly the future. 

These traits all reflect developments in the contemporary spoken and written languages 
of educated discourse, and a fortiori in lower-level spoken varieties too, where they 
had doubtless already gone further. They are highly significant for the evolution of the 
language in later times, and we shall have occasion to mention them frequently in other 
contexts below. 

Alongside Polybius’ many lexical and grammatical innovations, however, we also 
find words which from the point of view of classical Attic prose were ‘oíd lonic’ or 
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‘poetic’, i.e. associated with poetry of an archaizing type such as tragedy, but which 
in reality had remained in current use in many spoken idioms outside Athens and now 
made their first appearance in prose writing. Many survive in Modern Greek (albeit 
with modifications in their phonetic and sometimes their morphological form). 
Examples inelude: 

(12) ácrtiXia [asylía:] ‘inviolability’ 

SóXlos' [dólios] ‘crafty/deceitful’ 

Cóípog [zóp'’osJ ‘darkness’ 

XaíXaip [laílaps] ‘storm/hurricane’ 
ipaíiíi) fpsaúo:] ‘touch’ 

4.7.3 The Koine as the language of technical prose 

Apart from its use in historiography the written Koine, having evolved as an admin- 
strative language by combining an expanding abstract vocabulary with a formal preci¬ 
sión of style, proved to be a particularly good vehicle for philosophy, Science and 
scholarship across a whole range of technical subjeets. The great philosophical systems 
of Cynicism, Stoicism and Epicureanism all have their roots in the Elellenistic age, and 
the founding of the great library at Alexandria promoted vital editorial work on the 
manuscripts of ancient Greek authors and led to wide-ranging study of earlier mani- 
festations of the Greek language, including the collection of Information about its 
ancient dialects and the ‘sources’ and meanings of rare and unusual words in classical 
texts. Significant progress was also made in astronomy, geography, medicine and 
mechanics, much of this built on the brilliant mathematical foundations provided by 
figures such as Euclid (late 4th/early 3rd centuries bc, origins unknown) and Archimedes 
(287-212 BC, from Dorian Syracuse in Sicily, who perhaps used the Koine in some of 
his early work, though he also wrote a standardized literary Doric based on Sicilian 
regional varieties, and it is possible that the works in the Koine are in fact ‘transla- 
tions’). A scientific and philosophical vocabulary of some range and precisión was 
already available from the earlier lonic-Attic tradition, and this furnished the verbal 
resources and above all the precedents of word formation necessary for the coining of 
new terms for new concepts and technical innovations. It is not perhaps widely appre- 
ciated that much of the technical, scientific and abstract vocabulary of modern European 
languages in fact goes back ultimately (often via Latin calques) to the lexical inventive- 
ness of the Hellenistic philosophers, mathematicians and scientists who used the Koine 
in their ground-breaking work. 

4.7.4 Reaction against the Koine: Hellenistic poetry 

But a universal prose language devoid of local roots and specifically adapted for 
administrative and scholarly purposes soon proved to be seriously lacking in literary 
vitality and emotional resonance. In the context of a growing scholarly interest in the 
ancient literary dialects, the Hellenistic poets, among whom the 3rd-century bc con- 
temporaries Callimachus, Apollonius and Theocritus are the greatest, rejected the 
Koine, and themselves turned to the past, to the dialects and gentes of early Greek 
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literature, in search of the inspiration and the ‘character’ that the Koine could not 
provide. This concrete expression of the artistic links between the oíd and the new 
Greek worlds reflects the beginnings of the problem of the ‘burden of the past’ created 
by the existence of a canonized corpus of classical literature and resulted, for example, 
in Hellenistic epic in the language of Homer, Hellenistic epigrams in the language of 
early lonian poetry, and even Hellenistic imitations of the Lesbian poets Sappho and 
Alcaeus, though always with subtle variations of phraseology and imaginative innova- 
tions in content and approach as well as in lexicón and style. 

A particularly striking example of Alexandrian inventiveness is provided by 
Theocritus, who, Ínter alia, elevated the traditional singing of shepherds into a sophis- 
ticated literary genre of pastoral poetry through the striking juxtaposition of epic metre 
with rustic subject matter, and employed for the purpose a Doric dialect (recall the 
tenacity of Doric in many rural areas) which was based partly on literary precedent 
and incorporated certain epicisms but which also reflected, albeit in the oblique fashion 
of the literary dialects of the classical period, aspects of contemporary spoken varieties 
(including perhaps that of the Doric-speaking community of Alexandria, drawn largely 
from the oíd city of Cyrene to the West, cf. Ruijgh (1984), Molinos Tejada (1990) for 
discussion of the complex issues involved). 

As noted, this approach was made possible because such literature was written by 
and for an urban elite which, largely excluded from political activity, had turned 
instead to the great librarles and the study of the roots of their culture. Creative litera- 
ture soon became immensely learned and allusive, with its practitioners seeking novelty 
and strangeness in hitherto underexplored subject matter, in arcane mythology and in 
the examination of personal relationships. But perhaps most importantly from our 
point of view, the careful editing and preservation of classical texts, in prose as well 
as verse, raised for the first time serious questions to do with the determination of 
linguistic ‘correctness’ in the context of an awareness of earlier linguistic diversity and 
subsequent language change, and thus prompted serious consideration of issues of 
grammar and lexicography from a non-philosophical and non-rhetorical point of view 
(see Matthews (1994) for a thorough survey). The essentially retrospective approach 
of the tradition of prescriptive grammar, with rules based on the usage of the ‘best’ 
authors of earlier ‘classical’ periods, derives ultimately from the philological work of 
this era, and the resultant prioritizing of traditional forms of the written language was 
soon to have enormous consequences for the history of the Greek language (see 5.5). 

4.7.5 Reaction against the Koine: Asianism and Atticism 

The role of rhetoric also changed somewhat in post-classical times. Although a well- 
crafted appeal to the autocratic rulers of the Hellenistic world might still make an 
impact on the ultímate course of events, few people were in a position to take advan- 
tage of such opportunities, and the cultivation of eloquence became primarily an 
educational objective. The relevant techniques were learned and practised in the class- 
room through the study of classical Attic models as part of the process of familiarizing 
the elite with the tradition that gave the Hellenistic world its cultural cohesión. 

During the course of the 3rd century bc, however, there was a reaction in the schools 
against the symmetrical periods and easy intelligibility of the classical Isocratean style. 
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motivated in parí by a desire for something fresh in the face of the growing uniformity 
of usage engendered by an increasingly rigid approach to the teaching of composition 
and the strict conventions of official discourse. As with poetry so with rhetoric, this 
reaction against the perceived banality of the linguistic practice of the present took the 
form of a Creative revival of the past, and the Asianic school (so called because it began 
in Asia Minor) was characterized by the abandonment of the traditional period and a 
return to Gorgianic precepts (cf. chapter 3), involving the emotive accumulation of 
vocabulary and rapid successions of short antithetical clauses with a heavy emphasis 
on metaphor, word-play, ‘poetic’ vocabulary, and contrived rhythmic and phonetic 
effects. Asianism blossomed, and naturally influenced other forms of literary composi¬ 
tion and eventually even official writing, with the long inscription of Antiochus I of 
Commagene (Dittenberger (1903), 1. 383) standing as a major example in the latter 
category of the ‘lofty’ pretensions of the Asianic style. 

The inevitable counter-reaction to the often overwrought vacuousness of much 
Asianically inspired composition set in during the Ist century BC in the form of a return 
to the classical models that Asianism had supplanted. This new Atticist movement was 
dedicated to the re-establishment of the practice, and above all the language, of the 
‘best’ classical Attic writers, and its impact was to be both profound and lasting, not 
only in the field of rhetoric but in all literary composition thereafter. Where earlier 
historians like Polybius had settled for a practical compromise between the classical 
Attic of the writers studied in the classroom and the usage of the contemporary written 
Koine, the ideologues and devotees of revivalist Atticism modelled their style and usage 
directly on that of the authors of ancient Athens. This crucial development in the 
history of written Greek, which represents the origins of the diglossia that plagued the 
attempts to develop a standard form of Modern Greek in the 19th and 20th centuries, 
will be taken up in chapter 5. 

4.7.6 Popular literature: romances 

The Hellenistic world was not, however, exclusively a locus of advanced scientific 
inquiry, academic scholarship and elitist literary experimentation. Other, more popular, 
literary forms also flourished, most notably the prose romance. Its two stock themes are 
travelling adventures, usually with a fabulous dimensión, and the passion of love. The 
former element, of course, belongs to a tradition that goes back at least to the Odyssey, 
but the interest in far-away places, real and imaginary, was fuelled to an unprecedented 
degree by Alexander’s expedition. Indeed, the Alexander Romance, an imaginative 
recreation of the great man’s exploits somewhat inexpertly compiled in perhaps the 3rd 
century ad from a variety of earlier historical and fictional sources, is testimony to the 
legendary character which Alexander’s conquests had already assumed in the popular 
imagination of late Hellenistic times. An interest in love as a motivating forcé can also 
be traced back to the classical period (cf., for example, the exploration of its destructive 
power in Euripides’ Hippolytus), but again it was in the Hellenistic period, particularly 
in poetry of the 3rd century bc, that erotic themes were developed with fresh vigour, 
though now with an emphasis on fidelity at the expense of pleasure. 

The appearance of a new genre binding these two thematic elements together was 
in many ways a natural reaction to the times. Just as the new philosophical systems 
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of Stoicism and Epicureanism emerged as ways of coping intellectually with individual 
powerlessness in a world where the scope for political action lay exclusively in the 
hands of autocrats, so the romance, by focusing on foreign/imaginary lands and ideal- 
ized images of constancy in the face of the arbitrariness of fate, emerged as a response 
to the need for escapism and as a reflection of the renewed importance of personal 
loyalty. 

Though substantial fragments of a number of Hellenistic romances, most notably 
the Ninus Romance (dating probably from the 2nd century bc), are now known to us 
thanks to the relatively recent discovery of large quantities of ancient papyri, preserved 
in the desert sand by the dry Egyptian climate, the best-known examples (Chariton’s 
Chaireas and Callirhoe, Heliodorus’ Aethiopica, Longus’ Daphnis and Chloe, and 
Xenophon of Ephesus’ Ephesiaca) belong to the period of the Román empire. There 
is, however, a clear linguistic distinction between Chariton’s polished literary Koine 
and the increasingly elabórate artificiality of the language of the other romances, and 
on the basis of this evidence it seems that, ‘popular’ content notwithstanding, they 
were designed primarily for the entertainment of a highly educated audience fully 
familiar with the classical language and equipped with a rhetorical higher education 
(see chapter 5 for a full account of the impact of Atticism on the Greek literature of 
the Román empire). 

4.7.7 Drama: the ‘new’ Attic comedy and the mime 

A great deal of other, previously unknown, material of a broadly ‘popular’ character, 
and composed in a more natural form of language, has also become known from 
papyrus discoveries. The importance of the non-literary documents will be discussed 
below. Of particular interest here for the historian of the Greek language are Athenian 
New Comedy and the fragments of genuinely popular work that seem to have belonged 
to a kind of urban music-hall tradition involving the development of the traditional 
mime, a realistic and dramatic portrayal of some aspect of daily life, associated origi- 
nally with the Greek west, and first developed into a distinct literary form in the 5th 
century BC by Sophron of Syracuse (who employed his native Doric and a semi- 
rhythmical prose that might equally fairly be described as metrically irregular verse). 
These will be considered briefly in turn. 

In the wake of Alexander’s conquests the city of Athens, remóte from the new 
economic and commercial centres, soon lost its former preeminence. Political decisions 
were now taken by a Macedonian governor, and, with the abandonment of the demo- 
cratic practice of public payment for attendance at the assembly and law courts, social 
divisions increased dramatically. The drift of power to the east also diminished the 
opportunities for enterprise and the acquisition of capital, and what wealth remained 
was increasingly invested in land and property as the best guarantee of steady valué. 
The rentier class therefore carne to control the residual public life of the city, and the 
social and political ties that had bound the classical polis together were replaced by a 
culture of individualism. 

Thus whereas the Oíd Comedy of Aristophanes had been intensely political, and 
targeted at prominent individuáis, the New Comedy of Menander (c.342-292 bc) 
focused on the ‘dramas’ of middle-class family life, revealing little of the external chaos 
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of the times, and we move from a world of political satire to a form of situation comedy 
that portrays human foolishness with an acute but sympathetic irony. 

Menander’s language closely reflects the contemporary development of spoken 
Greek in Attica, with the style carefully adapted to the age, social status and gender 
of the speaker (a feature much admired in antiquity, cf. Quintilian 10. 1. 69 and 71). 
But the fact that he could not be regarded as a reliable example of ‘puré’ (i.e. classical) 
Attic was damaging to the preservation of his plays once the Atticist revival carne to 
dominate attitudes to language in the schools, and our knowledge of them therefore 
depends exclusively on papyrus discoveries. A comparison with the (non-parodie) 
dialogue of Aristophanes provides a good measure of the extent of the changes over 
two centuries, and what we find is a ‘local’ form of Attic that reflects the contemporary 
State of the educated spoken language in Attica quite closely and which is rather more 
conservative than the ‘international’ Attic/Koine of the Hellenistic world at large. 

Features of Menander’s language (ultimately, mainly of lonic origin, cf. chapter 3) 
that reflect the contemporary development of the Koine inelude those in (13):"* 


(13) 


(a) Absence of the dual number (used routinely in Aristophanes). 

(b) The parallel use of oüSeis- [u:dí:s] and oijOcLS" [uit^is] ‘no one’, perhaps 
reflecting the use of both as spoken forms in the period (cf. 4.6.2, (8b)), 
the former traditional, the latter an Athenian innovation. 

(c) A tendeney for declensionally anomalous nouns to be replaced with 
regular synonyms, e.g. 2nd-declension neuter TTpó( 3 aToy [próbaton] 
‘sheep’ for irregular 3rd-declension oí? [ois], etc. 

(d) The routine use of regularized (sub)paradigms of many irregular verbs 
in -pi [-mi], a sporadic feature already apparent in 5th-century literary 
Works under the impact of lonic, but now standard: e.g. eSqKav [ét’’e:kan] 
‘they put (aorist)’ for IQeaav [ét^'esan], SeLKVútü [di:knyo:] ‘I show’ for 
heLKvupL [dí:kny:-mi], etc. 

(e) The replacement of the oíd Attic yiyvopaL [gígnomai] ‘I become’, 
yLyvüJOKCü [gignó:sko:] ‘I (get to) know’, with forms beginning 
ytv- [gi:n-]. 

(f) The beginnings of the breakdown of the functional distinction between 
the aorist (past perfective) and perfect (originally expressing the present 
relevance of a past action, especially a resultant State). 


On the other hand many features in Menander’s Greek reflect a slightly ‘retarded’ 
process of development in comparison with contemporary Koine: 


(14) (a) The optative disappeared quite quickly in non-literary registers of the 

Koine, except in its ‘core’ meaning of expressing a wish, because its 
classical use in various kinds of subordinare clause in past time contexts 
was often semantically opaque, as in reported speech, or already subject 
to replacement by subjunctives, as in Anal clauses; various modal auxil¬ 
iarles were also available to take on the sense of possibility which, in 
conjunction with the particle áv [an], it conveyed in main clauses. 
Menander, however, despite the colloquial character of his dialogue. 
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still employs the optative quite regularly in all its traditional functions, 
though overlaps with the subjunctive are more common than in classical 
Attic (see, for example, Epitrepontes 446 ff., where first a subjunctive 
and then an optative appear in a final clause after aorist TTpoaeiroLriaápriy 
[prosepoje:sáme:n] ‘I pretended’)- 

(b) Where the Koine fully regularized the paradigm of ol5a [oída] ‘I know’, 
Menander has 2nd sg olaOu? [oist'’as] rather than olSa? [oídas] for origi¬ 
nal oIa9a [oíst^'a]; this semi-regularizing 2nd sg -9 [-s] is also added to 
rjoBa [é:st^a] ‘you were’, where the Koine increasingly favoured the fully 
regularized q? [é:s]. 

(c) In classical Attic the middle and passive voices were morphologically 
distinguished only in the aorist and the future. In the Koine, however, 
the endings of the aorist middle (-(a)ápqy [-(s)áme:n], -ópqy [-ómern], 
etc.) were increasingly replaced by those of the aorist passive (-(0)qy 
[-(t‘')e:n], etc.). The original forms are, however, routinely retained 
by Menander (e.g. éycyópqy [egenómem] ‘I became’, ÜTreKpLyápqy 
[apekrinámem] T answered’). 


As an example of Menander’s style we may consider the following extract from the 
Dyscolus (370-82), involving an interchange between Sostratos (a wealthy young man 
in love), Gorgias (a young peasant farmer) and Daos (Gorgias’ slave): 


(15) 

SO: 

ETOLpos' iráyTa TTCLGapxely aye. 


370 


GO: 

TÍ KaKoTTüGely aaiiTÓv PLáCTi; 




DA: 

PoúXopai 





ús' irXelaToy ppas' epyáaaaGaL rripepoy, 
toOtóv re ttiv oa^ivv áiroppTj^ayG' apa 
iraúaaaG' éyoxXoOvB' f|pTy TrpoaLÓvTa t' ¿y0á8e. 




SO: 

éKcpepe SÍKeXXay. 


375 


DA: 

Tijy trap' ¿poO Xa|3d)y l0l. 





Tf|y alpaaiáy éTToiKoSopriaa) yáp réa)? 
éyú' TroT|Téoy Sé Kal toít' égTÍ. 




SO: 

Só?. 





áTTÉawaas'. 




DA: 

ÚTráyu, Tpó(j)Lp'' ¿Kfl SLÚKere. 




SO: 

oíiTcúS' exw yáp' aTToGayelv fjSp pe Sel 





f| Cfiy exoara Tf|y KÓpr|y. 


380 


GO: 

eÍTrep XéyeL? 





a 4)poyeIs', éTTiTÚxoLS'. 



[So; 

hétoimos pánta piifiark'’ i:n; áge. / Go: tí kakopafi i:n 

sautón 



Ready 

m-all-thmgs to-obey; come-on. Why to-suffer 

yourself 



biázde:? IDa: búdomai ho:s plí:ston he:má:s ergásasfiai téimeron, 

you-force? I-wish as most us to-work today, 

tú:tón te te:n osp*^y:n aporrérksant^ háma paúsast^ enok4ú:nt^ 

him and the back having-sprained at-the-same-time to-stop pestering 

he:mí:n prosiónta t ent^áde. / So: ékp^ere díkellan. / Da: te:n 

US Corning and here. Bring-out mattock The 
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par emü: labó:n írt. te:n haimasján epoikodoméiso: gar 

from me having-taken go The dry-stone wall Tshall-build-up for 

téo:s egó: ; poeitéon de kai tü:t esti. / So: dós. apésoisas. / 
meanwhile I; to-be-done and also this is. Give. You-saved. 

Da: hypágo:, tróp'’im; ekí: dió:kete. / So: hú:to:s ék'’o: gar. 

Tgo, master; there follow. Thus Tam for. 

apot’’anÍ:n é:de: me di: e: zdé:n ék''onta te:n kóre:n. / Go: i:per 

to-die now me it-is necessary or to-live having the girl. If-indeed 

légi:s ha p'’ron i:s, epityk’’ois. ] 
you-say what you-mean, may-you-succeed. 

‘So: I’m ready to do all I’m told. Come on. Go: Why forcé yourself to suffer? Da: (aside) 

I want US to do as much work as possible today and for him to sprain his back while he’s 
at it so he stops coming here and pestering us. So: Bring out a mattock. Da: Take mine 
and go ahead. Meanwhile ITI build up the dry-stone wall. That needs doing too. So: Hand 
it over. You’ve saved my Ufe - Da: Fm off, young master. Follow me on there. So: - for 
this is my position. I must now die in the attempt or win the girl and live. Go: If you 
mean what you say, good luck to you.’ 

General features worthy of comment here inelude the widespread use of personal and 
demonstrative pronouns, in conformity with the naturally deictic/vivid character of 
dialogue, and the comparative rarity and frequently odd placement (cf. yáp [gar] as 
fourth Word in 1. 376) of the ‘second position’ connective and discourse partióles so 
typical of elaborated classical Attic (even, we may note, in the ‘naturalistic’ dialogue 
of Plato or Aristophanes). While we may safely assume that tone of voice 
and context could do much in a dramatic interchange to supply the information pro- 
vided explicitly by partióles in a more discursive style, it is surely no accident that the 
later history of Greek in its lower-level spoken and written forms provides eloquent 
testimony to the decline of these elements. Sentences involving the delayed placement 
of yáp [gar] (11. 376 and 379) can perhaps best be explained on the assumption that 
the initial constituent in each case functions as a displaced ‘focus’, with the partióle 
appearing in second position within the residue of the sentence (the comment on the 
focus), and that this was a feature of casual conversational styles rather than of formal 
writing. 

Other features of the colloquial style perhaps inelude the frequent elisión of final 
-QL [-ai] (cf. TTaúaaaGíai) [paúsast’’(ai)] in 1. 374), the use of prepositional phrases to 
express possession in place of possessive adjectives or the genitives of personal pro¬ 
nouns (cf. Tqy Tiap' époü [te:n par emú:] 1. 375, cf. 4.6.2, (8a)), and the use of ÚTróyo) 
[hypágo:] and Slcjkcú [dió:ko:] to mean simply ‘go’ and ‘follow’ respectively rather than 
‘advance/withdraw slowly’ and ‘pursue’. This use of the former is already attested 
in Aristophanes (cf. Birds 1017), and is the source of Modern Greek ttúü) ['pao] ‘go’; 
the use of ‘expressive’ words in ‘simple’ meanings is, of course, typical of colloquial 
speech. 

The local Attic character of the language is also well illustrated by the use of Trjpepoy 
[té:meron] in 1. 372 rather than CTTjpepoy [sé:meron] ‘today’; -tt- [-tt-] is also routinely 
preferred to -aa- [-ss-] in words such as Térrapa [téttara] ‘four’, where the penultimate 
a-vowel is also local Attic, the Koine normally employing lonic Téoaepa [téssera]. Note 
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also the use of Tror|Téov [poe:téon] in 1. 377 in place of TToiriTéov [poje:téon]; the loss 
of intervocalic [-j-] in this word is a typical feature of 4th-century Attic, and one which 
passed for a time into the Koine as a rival to the fuller form, only to be eventually 
eliminated as a parochialism following the decline of Athenian prestige (cf. ohOeis' 
[u:t''i:s] in (8b) above). 

Turning finally to the later Hellenistic period and the mime, one particular adapta- 
tion of the genre is now familiar from the work of the 3rd-century poet Herodas, who, 
in characteristic Alexandrian fashion, combined its low-life subject matter with the 
dialect (lonic) and metre (‘limping’ iambics, i.e. with a final spondee) of Hipponax, 
the vitriolic poet of the 6th century bc (see chapter 2). 

But there seems to have been a great diversity of such mimetic presentations, reflect- 
ing a wide variety of folkloric traditions and involving both songs and spoken pieces, 
prose and verse, monologue and scenic performance. One of the more famous pieces 
is the 2nd-century bc Alexandrian Erotic Fragment or Maiden’s Complaint (Powell 
(1933: 177-80)), a lyric song for solo performance in which a girl laments her lover’s 
faithlessness in front of his door. Though the dialect is superficially lonic and occasion- 
ally archaic (perhaps reflecting some particular tradition), the structure is extremely 
simple and direct, and contains little that could not be readily followed by any speaker 
of Greek in the period. 

We also have part of a farce (Page (1950: no. 76)), written in vaguely rhythmical 
prose with verse interludes, which is contained in a papyrus of the 2nd century ad, 
but perhaps belongs in origin to a somewhat earlier period (the original editors, 
Grenfell and Hunt, placed it not much later than the Maiden’s Lament (1903: 41 ff)). 
It appears to be a parody of Eurípides’ play Iphigenia in Tauris in which a Greek girl, 
Charition, is living against her will amongst Indians. Her friends eventually succeed 
in rescuing her after various ludicrous complications, the whole being punctuated 
(somewhat incomprehensibly) by the persistent farting of a clown. The language is of 
a vernacular character and is characterized by the presence of a number of decidedly 
‘modern-looking’ features, including: 


(16) (a) The vocative adjective popé [mo're],^ lit. ‘idiot’, but verging here on the 

modern use (sometimes abbreviated to ((3)pe [(v)re] < p’pé [mre]) as a 
familiar/friendly form of address (11. 4 and 58), and already ‘bleached’ 
of much of its offensiveness. 

(b) The use of GéXo ['t*’elo] T want’ with a ‘haré’ subjunctive complement 
when the subject of the complement clause is distinct from that of the 
main clause (11. 21-2), alongside the classical infinitival construction 
when like subjects are involved (1. 57). As noted in 4.6.2 for the official 
Koine, this development (with or, as here, without a conjunction) marks 
the beginning of the replacement of the infinitive as a complement to 
‘control’ verbs like ‘want/expect’, initially involving cases where a dis¬ 
tinct (accusative) subject had to be specified. 

(c) The use of XoiTióy [ly'pon] (1. 59) as a sentence connective meaning ‘so/ 
well then’ (literally and originally ‘as for the rest’) in very much the 
Modern Greek way. 
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4.7.8 Jewish literature: the Septuagint 

This Greek translation of the Oíd Testament made in the 3rd-2nd centuries bc con- 
stitutes one of our most important examples of surviving ‘vernacular’ literature of the 
period. By the 3rd century the majority of the Jews of Ptolemaic Egypt (perhaps as 
many as one million, cf. Philo In Flacc. 43)) had Greek as their mother tongue, and 
it was judged essential that they should have a translation of their holy scriptures if 
knowledge of them was not to be confined to an increasingly narrow circle. The work 
was supposedly entrusted to a team of 72 scholars summoned from Jerusalem and is 
accordingly known as the Septuagint (septuaginta is Latin for ‘70’). 

Given the nature of the material, the translation in general reflects neither the Greek 
literary tradition ñor the preoccupations of the rhetoricians, and to that extent is a 
valuable source of information about the ordinary written Greek of the period. It was 
once thought that the very considerable differences between the Greek of the Septuagint 
and the literary Greek of the mainstream tradition were due to Semitic substrate and 
translation effects. But while it is undeniable that, as a cióse translation of a sacred 
text, it embodies Hebraisms (especially where the obscurity or formulaic language of 
the original led to literalness), the analysis of the ordinary language of contemporary 
prívate papyrus documents from Egypt has now demonstrated conclusively that the 
Septuagint’s general grammatical and lexical make-up is that of the ordinary, everyday 
written Greek of the times, and that it therefore constitutes an important source of 
information for the development of the language in the Elellenistic period. The transla¬ 
tion of the Pentateuch, for example, seems to be in a very natural contemporary Koine 
(Thackeray (1909: 13)), though certain other books display a rather mechanical literaT 
ness (e.g. Lamentations), while others exemplify a spread of styles ranging from near- 
vernacular (e.g. Tobit, from the Apocrypha) to consciously ‘literary’ (e.g. Esther, with 
4 Maccabees being positively Atticizing). 

The following extracts from the Second Book of Kings (18. 17-21) provide a good 
example of the middle style: 

(17) 17. Kal áTTÉaTeLXev PatriXeiis' 'haavp'iusv ... tóv 'PaifJÓKTiy ... irpós' tóv [BaaLXéa 

'ECíKiav ív SuyápeL (lapeia ém ’IepouCTaXf|p ... 18. Kal éflóriCTay irpó? 'E^eKiay, Kal 
fjXSoy TTpós' aÚTÓy 'EXiaKelp ... Kal Zopyo? ... 19. Kal elrrey irpós- aiiroiis' PaifjáKris-, 
EliraTe Sf) irpós' 'ECeKÍay, ráSe XéyeL 6 jlaffiXeíis' 6 peya? |3aCTLXei)s' Tüy ’ACTaupLuy, 

“Tí f] TreiToíGriaLS' aÍJTri f|r’ TréTroiBas';” 20. el iras' ... “BoiiXf] Kal Sáyapi? el? TióXepoy” 
yOy oiiy TÍyL 7TeTroL0cí)? fiGérriCTa? éy époí; 21. vvv ISoí) TréTTOLSa? aauTói érrl rfiy 
pá(36oy TTiy KaXaplyriy rfiy Te6Xa<jpéyr|y xaÚTiiy, eir' AíyiiTTToy o? dy CTTr|pLX0fi dyfip 
¿tt' aúrfiy, Kal elaeXeweTaL el? Tfjy aÜToO Kal rpriaeL aÜTf|y outu? 4>apací) 

PaaLXeii? AlyáTTTOu TrSaLy rol? TreTTOL0ócTLy érr' aÜTÓy. 

[17. ke a'pestilen basi'le(¡)”s asy'rion ... ton hra'psaken ... pros ton basi'lea 

And sent king of-Assyrians ... the Rab-shakeh ... to the king 

heze'kian en dy'nami ba'rea epi jerusa'lem ... 18. k(e) e'boesan pros 

Hezekiah in forcé heavy against Jerusalem ... and they- shouted to 

heze'kian, k(e) 'elEon pros a(|)”'ton elia'kim ... ke 'somnas ... 19. ke 

Hezekiah, and carne to him Eliakim ... and Shebna ... and 

'ipen pros a<l)"'tus hra'psakes: ‘'ipate de pros heze'kian, 'tade 'leji o 
said to them Rab-shakeh ‘tell indeed to Hezekiah, these-things says the 
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basi'lecjj^s o 'meyas basi'le<j)“s asy'rion, 'ti he pe'p 0 t'’esis 'haejj^te 

king the great king of-Assyrians: “what the confidence this 

hen 'pep 0 t''as?” 20.‘ipas“bu'le ke'dynamis is 'polemon;” nyn un 'tini 

which you-trust?” You-said “counsel and strength for war;” Now then in-whom 

pep 0 't'’os e't''etesas en e'mo? 21.Nyni'du 'pep 0 t''as sa(|)™'to epi ten 

trusting you-refused-assent in me? now look you-trust for-yourself on the 

'hrabdon ten kala'minen ten tet^az'menen 'taij)*'ten, ep 'ejypton; hos 

staff the of-reed the bruised this, on Egypt; who 

an steri'k''t''e a'ner ep a(l)™'ten, ke ise'leij)*sete is ten 'k^’ira a(|)”'tu ke 

ever leans man on it, and it-will-enter into the hand of-him and 

tresi a(|)"ten; 'hutos p'’ara'o basi'le<l)”s e'jyptu 'pasin t 0 s pep 0 't''osin 

it-will-pierce it; thus Pharaoh king of-Egypt for-all the trusting 

ep aijj^'ton.’] 

on him.’ 

‘17. And the king of Assyria sent ... Rab-shakeh ... to king Hezekiah with a heavy forcé 
against Jerusalem ... 18. And they shouted to Hezekiah, and Eliakim ... and Shebna ... 
carne to him {Rab-shakeh). 19. And Rab-shakeh said to them: “Tell Hezekiah (that) the 
king the great king of Assyria speaks thus, ‘what is this confidence in which you trust?’ 

20. You say ... , ‘Counsel and strength for war’; in whom then do you place your trust 
in refusing to accede to my will? 21. Look, you trust now on your own behalf in this staff 
of bruised reed, in Egypt; if any man leans on it, it will enter his hand and pierce it through; 
such is Pharaoh king of Egypt for all those who place their trust in him.” ’ 

The phonetic transcription (which is in some ways reminiscent, allowing for the loss 
here of vowel length distinctions, of that of the earlier Boeotian document discussed 
in 4.4.2), is an attempt to represent the likely majority pronunciation, i.e. neither 
aristocratic/conservative ñor vulgar, of the Koine in Egypt in the 2nd century BC (cf. 
Teodorsson (1977) for a full analysis of the data). Since a comprehensive treatment of 
phonological developments in the Koine is provided in chapter 6, the following obser- 
vations are confined to points of grammar and lexicón. 

The simple paratactic style is at once apparent; although this certainly reflects the 
organization of the original text, it is also characteristic in some degree of all mid- to 
low-level writing in the Koine, and in fact constitutes a feature of unsophisticated 
non-literary language throughout the history of Greek. The only probable Semitism 
here (i.e. feature of Hebrew wholly alien to Greek) is the ‘redundant’ use of kql [ke] 
‘and’ to introduce the main clause of the conditional sentence in para. 21 (cf. also the 
discussion of New Testament Greek in chapter 5). 

Compared with classical Greek, there is once again a marked increase in the use of 
pronouns in positions where the literary language would permit, indeed almost require, 
an ellipsis, the sense being the obvious one in context. We may note, for example, the 
penultimate sentence of 21, which contains the possessive aÚToü [aíf^ tu], referring as a 
bound variable to any man who leans on the staff, and the direct object aúrfiv [a(])* ten], 
referring to such a man’s hand, introduced as the object of a preceding verb. Already 
apparent in Menander (cf. 4.7.7, discussion of (15)), this becomes the normal usage 
of colloquial Greek henceforth. 

Also noteworthy is the decline in the range of the dative (cf. Polybius’ usage at 
even the highest levels, 4.7.2, (11c)), a development most apparent here in the use of 
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prepositional phrase replacements after verbs of ‘saying’, ‘trusting’ and ‘disobeying’. 
Note in this connection that a particular feature of the ordinary Koine in this, and the 
immediately following, period is the widespread use of ev [en] + dative as a semanti- 
cally ‘empty’ means of strengthening the flagging dative in a variety of functions (e.g. 
comitative in para. 17, simple verbal complement to f|9éTr|aas‘ [e'retesas] in para. 20). 
Despite this rearguard action, however, the accusative is already advancing as the 
primary prepositional case at the expense of the dative: cf. verbs of ‘saying’ and ‘shout- 
ing’ with TTpós' [pros] + accusative in paras. 18 and 19, and TréiTOLOa ¿ttí ['pepot^'a epi] 
and oTTipíCopaL ém [ste'rizome epi] + accusative in para. 21. 

We might also take note of the semantically idiosyncratic Homeric and lonic perfect 
TTCTTOLGa [’pepot^'a] ‘I trust’ (in paras. 19, 20 and 21: from ttcíGo) ['pit’’o] ‘I persuade’), 
which is strongly disfavoured in classical Attic prose, but resurfaces here in the popular 
written Koine as another form with a continuous history in the (lonicized) spoken 
vernacular. 

4.8 Clitic Pronouns and the Shift Towards VS Word Order 

We should also note in this last extract the dramatic increase in the frequency of verb- 
subject order compared with classical Greek, a feature which is again typical of the 
ordinary Koine in general. The reasons for this shift are complex, but seem to have 
been connected with the problems presented by clitic pronouns (cf. Horrocks (1990) 
for a full discussion). 

Originally these typically collocated with sentence connectives in second position in 
a sentence (cf. Wackernagel (1892), a proposal which has since spawned a vast descrip- 
tive and theoretical literature): 

(18) ¿V 8é ol éXáCTCToyL xpóvcp ... p yrivfi aÜTri t'lktcl ... (Herodotus 6.63.2) 

[en de oi elássoni hTóno:! ... e: gyne: aúte: tíkte: ... ] 

in and for-him less time ... the woman this gives-birth-to ... 

‘and in less time this woman bears for him ...’ 

The frequently wide separation of such pronouns from their natural governors soon 
led, however, to a tendency for them to appear instead immediately after the relevant 
head in a syntactic phrase: 

(19) TTiipcTol 6e Trapr|KoXoí)6oi)v got auvexTL? (Demosthenes 54.11) 

[pyretoí de pare:kolú:t'’u:n moi synek'’e:s ] 
fevers and followed me continuous 

‘and condnual fevers hounded me’ 

But as we move into the Hellenistic period, the tensión between these two options 
began to be resolved by placing the verb initially before clitic pronouns in second 
position, thus combining the traditional distribution of the latter, as in (18), with the 
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semantically transparent head-complement order seen in (19). The result was an 
increasingly standard V(erb)-clitic-S(ubject)-0(bject) order, with VSO then becoming 
routine even in the absence of a motivating clitic, as in (17). 

This distribution was typically disrupted only under certain circumstances, 
e.g. when some clausal element, including a subject, was preposed as an emphatic/ 
contrastive ‘focus’, or when some sentential ‘operator’ (e.g. expressing negation, inter- 
rogation, or modality over the clause as a whole) occupied the initial slot. In these cases 
we find instead the order F(ocus)/Op(erator)-clitic-V, i.e. with V as near to initial posi- 
tion as possible, but still adjacent to its dependent pronoun; all other constituents follow. 

Verb-final thus ceased to be a ‘natural’ order in popular Greek, and typically aróse 
only when an object was preposed for emphasis. Furthermore, the dual distribution 
of clitics (i.e. V-cl in most cases, cl-V in the presence of initial F/Op) continued into 
Medieval Greek, and even into some modern dialects (e.g. Cypriot). In standard 
Modern Greek, however, the order clitic-verb has now been generalized except in the 
case of imperatives and gerunds. 

As an example of both types together, consider the following sentence from an early 
Ptolemaic will (P. Eleph. 2. ii. 10-11, 284 bc): 

(20) éáv Sé TI éfairopüvTai ... Alovíictlos- fj KaMíara CuvTes', TpecfjéTUCTay aÜTohs' 
ol ulel? TTávTe? ... 

[ea:n de ti eksaporo:ntai ... dionysios e kallísta 

if but anything are-in-need-of(subjunctive) ... Dionysios or Kallísta 
trep’'éto:san a(u)tu:s hoi hyjéis pántes] 
let-support them the sons all 

‘if Dionysios or Kallista should be in need during their lifetimes, their sons collectively 
shall support them.’ 

In the subordinate clause there is the conditional conjunction in initial position, setting 
up a timeless/generic proposition, and controlling the subjunctive mood of the follow¬ 
ing verb; since initial position is filled by an operator, the clitic pronoun appears second 
and the verb follows immediately, with subject and other elements in its train. 

With respect to the main clause, recall that the classical 3rd-person anaphoric pro- 
nouns, aÜTÓv [autón] ‘him’ etc., function effectively as clitics (cf. Dover (1960)), despite 
their written accent, in that they never occur sentence-initially in this role; they are, of 
course, the source of the modern clitic pronouns tov [ton] etc., via the reduced forms 
ÓTov [a'ton] etc. that are sometimes attested in low-level texts of the Hellenistic and 
Román periods.** Since there is here neither a focus ñor a semantic operator, the verb 
naturally comes first, with its dependent clitic following immediately in second position 
and the subject once again coming last. 

4.9 Analogical Pressure on the Strong Aorist Paradigm 

Returning to (17), we may note finally the beginnings of the levelling of the distinction 
between the irregular ‘strong’ aorist paradigm (with 1/2/3 sg forms ending in -ov [-on]. 
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-eg [-es], -e [-e]) and the regular ‘weak’ aorists (with 1/2/3 sg forms in -(CT)a [-(s)a], 
-(a)ag [-(s)as], (a)e [-(s)e]). Thus alongside ‘classical’ ['elt''-on] (in para. 18) we 

find el Tías' ['ip-as] (in para. 20), in which the classical elires- [’ip-es] has been replaced 
by a form with the weak suffix. 

For certain verbs (including elirov ['ipon]) this paradigm shift was already charac- 
teristic of classical lonic. It affected the Attic equivalents only in part, but passed into 
the lonicized Koine, and with time spread to become an increasingly common feature 
of its middle-to-low registers; the final product of this interference will be considered 
in chapter 5 and again in Part II (Byzantine Greek). 

4.10 The Spoken Koine: Regional Diversity 

4.10.1 Introduction 

The examination of the linguistic usage of ‘vernacular’ literature leads the way to a 
general consideration of the lower registers of the Koine, in particular of the written 
evidence available for reconstructing aspects of its structure and history as a popular 
spoken language. 

The issue of regional variety in oíd Greece has already been considered above in 
connection with Boeotian/Koine and Doric/Koine interference (4.4.2,4.4.3). Significant 
progress has been made in recent years in getting to grips with the sociolinguistics of 
dialect choice and dialect mixture in different regions and a general picture has emerged 
of growing diglossia and two-way dialect/Koine interference, followed by the Pro¬ 
gressive marginalization of the local varieties and the corresponding emergence of 
regionally differentiated versions of the Koine (see, in particular, Brixhe (1993a, 1996, 
1998)). 

Outside the territories in which it had been long established, however, Greek in the 
early 3rd century bc was essentially the native language of the educated elite of the 
new urban centres and of the relatively impoverished colonists who had gone out to 
popúlate them. It was not the native language of the Hellenistic world as a whole, 
and only in Asia Minor did Greek eventually, after many centuries, come anywhere 
cióse to eliminating the indigenous languages as a universal médium of communication 
(cf. 8.2). 

None the less a great many people of non-Greek origin inevitably acquired a knowT 
edge of Greek as a second language, and any who looked for employment in govern- 
ment Service had to have a high-level command of the language, both spoken and 
written. Thus although the Greco-Macedonian elite remained determinedly monolin- 
gual for the most part, many low-ranking local officials of native origin became fully 
competent in Greek, in part as a result of a rigorous training to judge from the very 
high grammatical and orthographic standards of many quite ordinary papyrus docu- 
ments from Egypt. 

Again, though the upper classes very largely kept themselves to themselves, inter- 
marriage and daily contact between Greeks and non-Greeks in the lower strata of 
society inevitably promoted bilingualism on a considerable scale, and it is above all in 
private documents composed by the (more or less) literate members of this sector of 
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the population that the interference phenomena of daily speech are best reflected and 
evidence of regional variety within the lingua franca of ordinary Greeks, Egyptians, 
Arabs, Syrians, Jews, and Persians can most clearly be discerned. 

We should recall, however, that the category of private documents is a broad one, 
and we should not expect that they will all be equally revealing of interference or 
substandard phenomena, or that statistical analyses of different usages will necessarily 
be informative; some composers of private documents were highly educated, and others 
could always hire the Services of a professional scribe who was likely to be fully literate 
and reasonably well-trained in the conventions of the relevant document-type. None 
the less, where the Koine was superimposed on indigenous languages other than Greek, 
we do find evidence for diatopic variation in at least lower-level documents (cf. Bubeník 
(1989: ch. 5), Consani (1993)), and we may take as illustrative examples the Koine of 
Egypt and Asia Minor. 

4.10.2 Egypt 

As with many alleged Semitic phenomena in the Septuagint (and also the New 
Testament, see 5.10.2), a large number of features once thought to be ‘Egyptian’ have 
now been shown, through both their recurrence in contemporary Greek elsewhere and 
their continuation in Medieval and Modern Greek, to belong to the regular internal 
history of the language. 

In the case of Egypt, however, the work of Mayser and Schmoll (1970), Gignac 
(1976, 1981) and Teodorsson (1977) has provided a solid philological base for the 
identification of true markers of Egyptian Greek, at least some of which are due to the 
impact of Coptic (the final form of the oíd Egyptian language prior to its demise). 
Most bilingual regionalisms, of course, tell us more about the substrate language than 
about Greek, and these obviously had no lasting effect on the subsequent development 
of the language as a whole. Occasionally they coincide with general patterns of evolu- 
tion in the language, but in this case there is no reason to interpret them as the direct 
result of substrate interference, even if the substrate may have reinforced the develop¬ 
ment locally. 

As an example, Coptic regularly used voiced allophones of its plosives after nasal 
consonants, and this is also attested in Greek documents from Egypt, rarely at first, 
but with growing frequency as we move into the Román period: e.g. TraBelv Sl [pa't''in 
di], with 6l for tl [ti], ‘to suffer something’. But there is evidence for voicing in this 
context from elsewhere (most strikingly in Pamphylia, because of its very early attesta- 
tion there in the 4th century Bc), and voicing is now the rule in standard Modern 
Greek. In such cases, then, we must be dealing with sporadic ‘phonetic’ spellings 
reflecting a current pronunciation even among monoglot Greek speakers, and not only 
in Egypt but in many other areas of the Greek-speaking world. 

Concentrating here on phonology, which is arguably the most important area of 
differentiation in standard languages, the following characteristics of Egyptian Koine 
emerge most clearly (cf. Consani (1993), and see the relevant sections of Teodorsson 
(1977) and, for the Román period, Gignac (1976), where full documentation is 
provided): 
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( 21 ) 


(a) The graphic interchange of both voiceless aspirated and voiced plosivas 
with their voiceless counterparts. 

(i) The aspirated/voiceless overlaps are contextually conditioned in the 
main (after [s], before another aspírate, and in the context of liquids 
and nasals) and reflect an internal development of Egyptian Greek 
that is paralleled in part in some ancient dialects; the cases that fall 
outside the usual patterns are perhaps due to the fact that 
only one Coptic dialect (Bohairic, spoken in the Delta area) had 
aspirated stop phonemes. 

(ii) With respect to the unconditioned voiced/voiceless interchanges, 
we should note that the number of spelling mistakes involving 
the labials is fewer than those for the dentáis and velars. Since 
Coptic lacked contrasts in its plosive system based on [+ voice] 
but did have a phonologically significant opposition between the 
voiceless labial plosive /p/ and the voiced fricative /|3/, the explana- 
tion seems straightforward; errors decrease in number in the articu- 
latory area where a voicing opposition existed in the ‘native’ 
language (see Worrell (1934), Till (1961), Vergote (1973), Loprieno 
(1995)). 

(b) Spelling interchange between a and C also reflects the absence of a pho- 
nemic contrast between /s/ and /z/ in Coptic. 

(c) The common graphic interchange of o/cj and ou implies some confusión 
of /o/ and /u/ in the speech of some writers; this is also probably a Coptic 
substrate effect since the contrast between /o/ and /u/ was neutralized 
after [m] and [n], and frequently in final position when the vowel was 
unstressed. 

(d) Similarly, interchanges between a and e/ai, a and o/w, and o/to and e/ai 
in unaccented (i.e. by now unstressed) syllables imply some assimilation 
of the low/mid unstressed vowels [a], [e] and [o] to the /s/ of Coptic. 


Certain other features, however, seem to be internal developments of Egyptian 
Greek itself. We may note, for example, the sporadic omission of the liquids [1] and 
[r] in the context of occlusives, and the frequent interchange of ai and a in Ptolemaic 
papyri, implying a lower than usual articulation for the former (i.e. as [ae] rather than 

[e], with consequential at/a, as well as the more usual ai/e interchanges). 

The weakness of word-final [n] is also often reflected directly by its omission in 
spelling, but this particular feature seems to have been quite common in vernacular 
Greek generally to judge from the evidence, say, of Attic inscriptions (cf. Teodorsson 
(1974, 1978), Threatte (1980, 1996)). We may compare here the Modern Greek situ- 
ation in which, certain dialects such as Cypriot apart, final [n] survives in only a 
handful of words, and under specific contextual conditions (cf. Parts II and III for this 
development, which is distinct from the sporadic and unconditioned dropping of final 
[-n] attested in the papyri). Similar remarks apply to final [s], though in this case 
Medieval and Modern Greek provide clear evidence of early resistance to any potential 
loss, presumably for grammatical reasons ([-s] being a major morpho-syntactic marker 
in a large number of inflectional paradigms). 
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The more general weakness of syllable-final nasals before plosives, however, as 
evidenced by frequent omission and hypercorrect insertion, though occasionally paral- 
leled in Asia Minor Koine and classical dialects, including even Attic (cf. Teodorsson 
(1978: 89), Brixhe (1987: 33)), seems to have been specially characteristic of Egyptian 
Greek from Ptolemaic times onwards. Both medially and word-finally this process 
sometimes involved not simply the loss of the nasal, with or without nasalization of 
the preceding vowel, but complete assimilation to the following consonant: cf. spellings 
like iTpoCTf|veKKev [prosé:nekken] ‘s/he brought’, for TTpoCTir|yeYKey, 3rd century bc. 

On the other hand evidence for the retention of the medial nasal and for its voicing 
effect on a following voiceless plosive increases steadily in the Román period, as noted 
above, and this seems to have been the general situation elsewhere, to judge from the 
evidence of Modern Greek. Thus even those modern dialects that have now eliminated 
nasals in this context show evidence of their former presence through the retention of 
voiced plosives (in some areas still geminated, as a consequence of assimilation to the 
already voiced plosive, cf. Newton (1972: 93-9)): e.g. [’pente] > ['pende] > [’pedde] 
(> ['pede]) ‘five’. 

4.10.3 Asia Minor 

Turning briefly to Asia Minor, the pioneering work of Brixhe (1987) has provided 
important new insights and a comprehensive bibliography (cf. also Consani (1993)). 
Here the Coastal regions had undergone a very early Hellenization, as already noted, 
and the indigenous populations of the interior were, unlike in Egypt, extremely hetero- 
geneous both ethnically and linguistically, with Phrygian and Pisidian in particular 
surviving alongside Greek into the Christian era. The impact of the Koine was therefore 
variable according to región, but certain features are also well-attested in other areas 
and as such represent part of the general development of the language. 

We may note, for example, the steady increase in instances of aphaeresis (loss of 
initial unaccented vowels) and syncope, the co-occurrence of standard aviev [af/ef] and 
substandard a/e spellings (the latter reflecting allegro pronunciadons) in words such 
as a(ú)TÓy [a[f]ton] ‘him’, and the synizesis of [i] and [e] in the context of a following 
vowel (e.g. [-ia]/[-ea] > [-ja], with accent shift to the final vowel if the [i] or [e] was 
originally stressed). 

On the other hand, evidence for the weakness of word-final nasals, otherwise widely 
attested, is notably sparse in this región, and it is interesting to observe that the sys- 
tematic retention of final [-n] was already a characteristic of Cypriot Koine (despite 
Ptolemaic rule, cf. Consani (1986, 1990)), and that this remains a feature of the con- 
temporary dialect. It is also a marked feature of the modern dialects of Chios and the 
Dodecanese, and was typical of those Greek dialects (Cappadocian, Bithynian and 
Pontic) widely spoken in Asia Minor up until the exchange of populations with Turkey 
in 1923 (see Part III). 

Here, then, there seems to be modern dialect evidence for a specifically eastern type 
of Koine spoken in Asia Minor, Cyprus and other adjacent islands (cf. Thumb (1901: 
ch. 5, 1906, 1912), Dawkins (1916: 213-14)). Other features shared by some or all 
of these modern dialects, at least until recently, inelude the continued use of the árdele 
as a relative (Cyprus, Rhodes, Cos, Cappadocia; an oíd Asiatic lonic characteristic. 
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common in Homer and Herodotus, and also shared by ancient Lesbian), the continued 
use of possessive adjectives (Chios, Cappadocia, Pontus; replaced elsewhere by prepo- 
sitional expressions, now defunct, or the simple genitive of personal pronouns), and a 
pool of common vocabulary Ítems and/or special senses of otherwise familiar words. 

Other features, however, seem once again to be potentially attributable to substrate 
effects, for example the frequency of prothetic vowels in Phrygia and the contextually 
conditioned closure of unaccented [e] > [i] and [o] > [u]. The latter phenomenon is 
familiar from some ancient dialects, but the regularity of these changes and their 
general restriction to unstressed final syllables in the Asia Minor Koine suggest quite 
strongly that they reflect the paralel properties of the /e/~/i/ and /o/~/u/ neutralizations 
of Phrygian. Such vowel raising remained, incidentally, a characteristic of many varie- 
ties of modern Cappadocian, Bithynian and Pontic, in which, unlike in the northern 
dialects of Modern Greek (cf. Part III), the process was again largely confined to post- 
tonic, particularly final, syllables. 

Similarly, the frequent graphic interchange of voiceless and aspirated plosives, 
though again partially paralleled elsewhere, seems to have a randomness right across 
Asia Minor (examples from Mysia, Lydia, Caria, Phrygia, Lycia, Pisidia, Pamphylia, 
Calada, Lycaonia) that points to the general absence of such a contrast in the relevant 
native languages. 

Such ‘local’ features could readily be compiled for the Koine of Palestine and Syria 
(cf. Bubeník (1989: 4.6, 5.2), where Aramaic, including Syriac, continued in use after 
the Arab conquest of the 7th century ad. Unfortunately relatively little work has been 
done on the Hellenistic inscriptions of this región, with most effort concentrated on 
the supposed Semitisms of the Septuagint (cf. 4.7.8) and the New Testament (see 5.7 
and 5.8). But enough has been said to ¡Ilústrate the point that the Koine was, in its 
more popular registers, very far from being a uniform language; its considerable het- 
erogeneity, both in oíd Greece and in the new kingdoms, is already clearly apparent 
from documents of the later Hellenistic period, with local differences deriving from 
both ancient dialectal/foreign-language substrate effects and language-internal develop- 
ments within particular regions. Both categories naturally inelude features which are 
important for an understanding of the later dialect geography of Greek as well as 
dead-end traits which eventually wither away in their región of origin leaving no sig- 
nificant trace on later history. 

This diversity should not, however, blind us to changes which, in the light of 
Medieval and Modern Greek, anticípate or reflect the general development of the 
language as a whole. The private inscriptions and papyri provide invaluable evidence 
for a number of such innovations in the more popular varieties of Greek, and the 
particular valué of these documents in this connection must now be illustrated. 

4.11 Private Inscriptions and Papyri: Some Major Trends 

4.11.1 Introduction: datives, future periphrases, the nom-acc plural of 
consonant-stems 

We have already seen that literary texts written in a language subject to the conserva- 
tive influence of literary, cultural and grammatical tradition reveal relatively little of 
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the development of spoken Greek, and that even more popular productions, 
though reflecting certain grammatical and lexical changes more directly, show 
almost nothing by way of phonological change because written in the standard 
orthography. 

By contrast, even though all who had learned to write had, by the very nature of 
the exercise, come into contact with the grammatical/literary tradition, the prívate 
documents of the less well-educated sometimes provide vital additional insights, 
through their numerous spelling mistakes and relatively unselfconscious grammatical 
structures, into changes at all linguistic levels in the everyday language of the majority 
of the Greek-speaking population. 

We may begin with the following extracts from a papyrus letter written by one 
Apollonios to his eider brother (‘father’ in the piece is a conventional form of address 
to a man older than oneself), dated c.l52 bc (P. Par. 47/UPZ 70): 

(22) ’ATToXXúyios- TTToXeiraíw tul Tiarpl X'ilpf'-y. c)|ryí)o TÓy SáparrLy, l pf] pLKpóy 
TL ¿yTpéTTopaL, oi)K ay pe ISes' tó TrópauTróy pon TrÓTrore, otl L|jeí)6r|i Tráyra Kal ol 
Trapa ae 9eol ópoLUS', otl éy[3é(3Xr|Kay íipas- el? í)XT|y peyáXriy Kal oh 6uyápe0a 
aTToSayety Kciy lSt]? otl péXXopey ouGfjyaL, TÓTe panTL^úpeGa. yíyuaKe otl TTLpáoeTaL 
ó SpaTTeTT]? pf) á(í)IyaL hp®? ¿ttI TÜy TÓTTCjy lyaL’ ... oíjk eoTL áyaKÓtfjaL pe TTÓTTOTe 
év TT] TpLKopíaL í)Tró Tfj? alaxáyT|?. 1 Kal aíiToíi? SeSÚKapey ... TTpó? toíi? Tt]y 
áXr|6fLay XéyovTe?. 


[apo'lonios ptole'mseo to pa'tri 'k'’serin. om'nyo to(n) 'sarapin, i me 

Apollonios to-Ptolemy the father (I-bid) to-rejoice. I-swear (by-)the Serapis, if not 
mi'kron di en'drepomee, uk an me 'ides to 'porso'pom mu 'popote, 

little something I-feel-shame, not would me you-have-seen the face of-me ever, 

hoti 'pseP”di 'panda kae ho para se de'o ho'moos, hoti em'beplekan 
because you-lie always and the with you gods likewise, because they-had-cast 
hi'mas is 'hylen me'yalen kse hu dy'nameha apot''a'mn kan 'ides 
US mto matter great and where we-may to-die and-if you see 

hoti 'melomen so't'’ense, 'tote Papti'zomet''a. 'jinoske hoti pi'rasetae 
that we-shall to-be-saved, then we-are-sunk. Know that will-try 
ho dra'petes me a'pHnse he'mas epi ton 'dopon 'inas ... uk 'esti 
the runaway not to-let us on the places to-be ... Not it-is-possible 
ana'kypsx me 'popote en di triko'mia hypo tes aE'sk*'ynes, i kx 

to-lift-the-head me ever in the Trikomia becuase-of the shame, if indeed 

ha$”'tus de'dokamen ... pros tus ten a'let''ean 'leyondes.] 

selves we-have-given ... (A reply) to those the truth saying 


‘Apollonios to Ptolemaios his father (t.e. older brother) greetings. I swear by Serapis that 
if I did not have a little compunction you would never have seen my face again, because 
you lie all the time and your gods likewise, because they dropped us (the letter reads you, 
but this is an error) into a grand business in which we may well die and if ever you see 
(in a visión) that we are about to be saved we are sunk at once. Know that the ‘runaway’ 
(a term of abuse for an enemy) will try to stop us being in the place ... It is impossible 
for me to hold up my head in Trikomia ever again for shame that we have given ourselves 
away ... A reply to the purveyors of truth.’ 
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Particularly striking is the author’s reluctance to use the dative outside the formulaic 
greeting at the beginning. Thus in the main clause of the conditional sentence that 
follows we would perhaps have expected a so-called ‘ethic’ dative of oblique involve- 
ment, but instead we find the accusative pe [me]. The often ‘goal-orientated’ sense of 
the indirect object (cf. ‘give to/send to’ etc.), together with the use of two accusatives 
rather than an accusative and a dative with verbs like ‘teach’, encouraged such overlaps 
between the dative and the accusative, and a tendency to replace datives with accusa¬ 
tives spread to other uses too, most particularly in the case of the elide pronouns, 
as here. 

We might also note, incidentally, the rather later but wholly parallel overlap 
between such oblique datives and possessive genitives. This begins with cases like (23) 
(P. Flor. 127): 

(23) Xap[3áveL9 pon rá ypáppara 

[lam'banis mu ta ’yramata] 
you-receive of-me the letters 

where the genitive pronoun is undoubtedly a marker of possession, but the possibility 
of placing it, as a elide, in the classic ‘second position’ in the sentence (rather than 
after the head within the relevant noun phrase) encourages comparison with the dative 
pronouns that also naturally appear there. In this particular case, since the dative 
could also be used to express possession (cf. ‘the letter to-me’ etc.), we would most 
naturally still assume a possessive sense. But from here it was a small step, given an 
appropriate context, to interpret such a displaced genitive pronoun as overlapping 
more widely with the dative, first in the ethic/oblique involvement function (‘s/he 
seized to/for-me the cloak’) and finally as an indirect object (‘s/he gave to-me the 
reward’). We should not be surprised, then, to see many examples in the later papyri 
of both accusative and genitive pronouns functioning as indirect objeets in place of 
the classical dative. 

Once firmly established in the pronoun system these usages also began to extend to 
full noun phrases, most particularly in the case of the genitive (though in general 
prepositional phrases are preferred). In Modern Greek the northern dialects have now 
generalized the accusative as the case for indirect object pronouns, the Southern dialects 
the genitive. 

As is often the case, such functional overlaps coincided with the destructive effeets 
of sound change in undermining the dative case. With the loss of the final i-element 
of the long diphthongs and the equalization of vowel length the dative singular of 
many classes of noun became virtually homophonous with the accusative singular 
(given the weakness of final -v [-n]). Thus Ist-declension xtópav ['k’’ora(n)]/xojpq ['k'’ora] 
‘country’, 2nd-declension Xóyov ['loyolnjj/Xóytp [’loyo] ‘word’, etc. This inevitably led 
to further overlapping usages even where the accusative and dative forms were clearly 
distinguished, as in lst/2nd-declension plural and in the 3rd declension. The problem 
was further exacerbated in Egypt by the frequent neutralization of /o/ and /u/ in un- 
stressed final syllables (cf. (21c)), so that singular 2nd-declension genitives and datives 
were also often homophonous in casual varieties: cf. Xóyou ['loyuj/Xóyu [’loyu]. 
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As further evidence of the decline of the dative we should note that the accusative 
ae [se] in the prepositional possessive ol Trapa ae 6eoL [ho para se t^'e'o], lit. ‘the beside 
yon gods’, is in fact an authorial correction for dative qol [so] (an ‘ablatival’ genitive 
being manifestly inappropriate here); only after the preposition ev [en] ‘in’ does 
Apollonios feel comfortable with the dative case, and we have already noted above 
how this particular preposition carne to be used widely as a virtually meaningless 
support for the dative in a variety of adverbial functions. 

Similar remarks apply to the use of accusative pe [me] after oúk cotl [uk ’esti] ‘it 
is impossible’, where the classical language would ordinarily have employed a dative; 
this could also be interpreted as a shift to an accusative and infinitive construction (it 
is impossible for-me [to X] > it is impossible [(for) me to X[), but the general trend 
was away from such structures (James (2007)). 

Other features of interest here inelude the avoidance of the future passive in favour 
of a periphrasis with péWo) ['meló] + aorist passive infinitive, péXXopev acoOfiya 
['melome(n) so't'’en^] ‘we-are-about to-be-saved’; such periphrases gradually spread 
throughout the future system with the passage of time, particularly after sound change 
had effectively destroyed the distinction between the aorist subjunctive and the future 
indicative in the active paradigm of many verbs (cf. chapter 5). 

The use of the classical optative (in conjunction with the particle ay [an]) in the 
‘root’ sense of possibility has similarly been replaced by the use of modal auxiliarles, 
both personal (8uyápe0a [dy'namet^'a], = ‘we may’ rather than ‘we are able’, and in the 
sense ‘it is possible that we ...’ rather than ‘we are allowed to ...’) and impersonal 
(eoTL [’esti] ‘it is possible’), both in conjunction with infinitival complements. 

Finally, we should note the use of the 3rd-declension nominative in -e? [-es] for the 
accusative in -ag [-as] in the participle XéyoyTes- [’leyondes] at the very end of the docu- 
ment (in fact on the reverse). This is paralleled in some dialect inscriptions from as early 
as the 6th century bc (most notably in Elean), and appears to be the product of various 
analogies with 3rd-declension forms in which no distinction was made between these 
two cases in the plural.^ In Attic, and subsequently in the Koine, the use of -cl? [-is] 
as both nominative and accusative plural in the i- and u-stems (cf. i-stem ttóXcls' ['polis] 
‘cides (nom/acc pl)’ etc.) seems to have affected first the eu-stems, where the innovative 
nominative plural -el? [-'is] (as in (BaniXeT? [[Jasi'lis] ‘kings’, replacing earlier -fj? [-'es]) 
carne to have both functions at the expense of the original accusative -éa? [-'eas]. From 
here the pattern (if not the actual endings) started to spread to consonant-stem forms 
of the 3rd declension, as here. The longer-term effect was to undermine the distinction 
between the nominative and the accusative plural even in the Ist (a-stem) declension, 
as a result of further changes to be discussed below. In Modern Greek masculine and 
feminine nouns of the 3rd declension have very largely assimilated to the Ist declension, 
and all have nominative and accusative plurals in [-es]. 

4.11.2 Phonological developments 

Full details of the phonological development of the Koine in Egypt and elsewhere in 
the Hellenistic and Román periods are provided in chapter 6. The major points to be 
discussed here are therefore mainly methodological, though particular details have 
been selected to illustrate the issues involved. 
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First, we should note that many prívate letters written at much later times than (22) 
employ a more ‘correct’ orthography, and that level of education is therefore at least 
as important a factor as date in determining the extern to which spelling reflects sound 
change directly. Here, for example, there is a frequent substitution of l for ei (cf. l [i] 
for el ‘if’, Ides" ['ides] for elSeg- ‘yon saw’ and several other examples), which clearly 
demonstrates the raising of at least some allophones (especially in pre-consonantal and 
word-final positions) of ‘classical’ /e(:)/ (written ei) to [i], and correlates with what we 
see both in earlier official Boeotian inscriptions and more sporadically in low-level 
Attic documents from the 5th century onwards (cf. Teodorsson (1974: 175-8, 251, 
254 ff). The change was completed in the later Román period and the resultant merger 
is a feature of Modern Greek. 

Similarly, the regular confusión of o and w (cf. ópvúo [om'nyo] for ópvúoj, 
(BaTTTLCwpeda [Papti'zomet''a] for (BauTiCópeGa, etc.) shows that vowel-length opposi- 
tions had already disappeared, a change that is directly correlated with the shift from 
the classical pitch accent to an accent characterized primarily by greater loudness. 
There are in fact a few indirect signs of this shift even in classical dialect inscriptions 
(see chapter 1, 1.4.3 (b)). Here we should simply note that the phonological contrast 
between the acute accent (rise on the accented vowel, fall on the following syllable) 
and the circumflex accent (rise-fall on the accented long vowel or diphthong) could 
not be sustained when there ceased to be inherently long vowels and diphthongs 
capable of bearing the accentual contonation alone. On the assumption that the equali- 
zation of vowel length resulted in a neutralization in favour of the acute accent, and 
that the rise in pitch had always been associated secondarily with at least some increase 
in amplitude, the final result would have been a single type of word accent character¬ 
ized by both a rise in pitch and an increase in volume, but with the latter now placed 
in sharper focus by the loss of contrastiveness in the formen In due course, and doubt- 
less with the help of substrate languages with primary stress accents such as Coptic, 
the rise in pitch carne to be interpreted increasingly as a secondary concomitant of 
greater loudness. 

On the other hand, though ‘classical’ /oi/ eventually merged with /y/, ol and u are 
never confused in (22), implying that for this speaker at least the former still repre- 
sented an intermedíate stage in the development from [oi], namely [o]. On the other 
hand, the word for ‘us’ (normally fnias') is spelled Ú|-lSs', the word for ‘you’. Since this 
is a not uncommon error in the papyri of the period, it seems that in certain circum- 
stances (e.g. in initial pretonic syllables, particularly where a labial context would 
encourage dissimilation of a rounded front vowel) and/or in certain words of high 
frequency (e.g. personal pronouns) changes had already gone through that otherwise 
took effect much later. Thus despite the absence of confusión between u and q else- 
where, it seems that in these words at least both letters represented the same sound, 
namely [i], and that the two pronouns were therefore homophonous. This naturally 
led to the eventual replacement of the classical forms (see chapter 6 and Part II). 

Apparently, then, [e] and [y] had shifted to [i] under certain conditions. But the fact 
that contemporary Id (written q, the product of the raising of ‘classical’ /e:/ to lili the 
‘gap’ created by the pardal merger of original /e:/ with /i(:)/) had not itself yet raised 
to merge with /i/ across the board (as in Modern Greek) is strongly implied by the 
absence of any interchanges between q and cl/l. The parallel absence of interchanges 
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between v and elA similarly shows that /y/, represented by u, had not yet generally 
lost its lip-rounding (cf. Modern Greek once again for confirmation of this develop- 
ment), despite the isolated use here of u to represent [i] in úpels'. Similarly, the absence 
of e/ai confusión implies a valué [ae] for the latter, intermedíate between classical [ai] 
and its final realization as [e] (cf. 4.10.2 on Egyptian Koine). 

Notice throughout that the attempt to interpret the evidence of the spellings has 
been based on both graphic interchanges (or the lack of them) internal to the document 
and the general picture that can be built up by a comparison with other documentary 
evidence, both contemporary and from other periods, and drawn not only from the 
same región but also from elsewhere. The whole exercise is subject to overall interpre- 
tation in the light of the final outcomes known from Modern Greek and its dialects. 
In this way odd mistakes and purely local developments can be distinguished fairly 
reliably from phenomena of genuine significance for the history of the language. 

This is not to say, however, that the issues are always clear cut. We may compare, 
for example, the following extracts from a letter of 154 bc (P. Par. 43/UPZ 66) written 
by one Sarapion to his brothers Ptolemaios and Apollonios (the same individuáis as 
are involved in (22)). Though all the brothers presumably had a very similar education, 
and enjoyed similar social standing, the spelling in this letter is in some respects 
indicative of a more ‘advanced’ State of phonological development than that of the 
preceding one: 

(24) auYyéypairiiaL TfjL 'Ecrriépou Griyarpí, péWtú Se laáyeiv ev tü Meaopf) pT|VL. 
KaXcüS' TTOLTicjeLS' ÜTTOCTTeTXaí poL Ipíxow éXaíov. yéypacf)' IpeTv iva el6f|TaL ... Trapayevoü 
Sé el? Tfiy hirépav. 

[syn'geYrame ti he'speru t'’yYa'tri, 'meló de i'sajin en do 

I-have-made-a-contract with-the of-Hesperos daughter, I-will and to-marry in the 
meso'ri mi'ni. ka'los po'jesis apo'stil'e mo hi'mik''un e'leu. 'jeyrap'' 

Mesore month. well you-will-do to-send to-me half-chous of-oil. I-have-written 

hi'min hiña i'dite ... 

to-you that you-may-know ... 

paraje'nu de is ten he'meran.] 

be-present and on the day. 

‘I have made a contract with the daughter of Hésperos, and I shall marry her in the month 
of Mesore. Picase send half a chous (a liquid measure) of oil. I have written to you so 
that you may know ... Come for the (wedding) day.’ 

Certain features argued for above are here confirmed; for example, the supposition 
that T] and u signify [i] in initial pretonic syllables in a labial environment (cf. Iptxouv 
[hi'mik''un] for fipíxouv, Ipetv, [hi'min] for úplv). On the other hand, the at/e confusión 
evidenced in e’tdfiTaL [i'dete] for elSfjTe strongly suggests that /se/ has already merged 
with /e/ for this speaker. 

Obviously the minutiae of different documents (even from the same period and 
from members of the same family) can be extremely confusing. It is crucial, therefore, 
despite the obvious difficulties, to stand back and to look for the broader trends, 
because these documents provide our best, and often our only, direct evidence for the 
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details and the chronology of sound change. Many of the changas first attested in the 
prívate documents of the moderately educated eventually begin to make a sporadic 
appearance in official documents too. But if they do appear in such texts, there is 
often a very considerable time lag in matters of grammar and lexicón, and as far 
as spelling is concerned we should never forget that the aim of all who composed 
official texts throughout the history of Greek was to use the classical orthography 
correctly. 

It is important also to recognize that the same sets of changas may have gone 
through at slightly different times in different areas, or even at different times in the 
same area, the variation being determinad by factors such as social class (the aristoc- 
racy being generally very conservativa, the urban masses more innovative, and the 
majority of the literata population occupying a middle position). 

Ñor should we forget that in Athenian Attic innovation seems to have begun from 
the bottom up, while in the new Greek territories, such as Egypt, it seems to have been 
the emergent middle-register norm, basad on the oíd Attic language of Business and 
administration, that crucially shaped both the originally mixed dialectal speech of the 
lower classes and the second-language Greek of the nativa populations. We should 
not, then, be surprised to discover that evidence for a given set of changas in Egyptian 
or other variadas of the Hellenistic Koine is generally later than that for Athenian Attic/ 
Koine. 


4.11.3 Other morphological developments: partial merger of the Ist 
and 3rd declensions 

A fuller account of the relevant changas in this domain will be presentad in chapter 
11, once the further developments of the Román and Byzantine eras have been exam¬ 
inad. Here, to effect the transition to the later period, we may add just one final 
example of a prívate document, an inscription on a statue base from Magnesia on the 
Meander (Kern (1900: 145)), dating from the Ist century bc: 

(25) Zo<f)riLay Suyarépa rfiy AeoicLoy ZotfífiLoi), yüvaiKav Se AeuKÍou OüaXepíou AeuKLoy 
úoD 4>\áKKOu Toí) dyBuiráTou. 

[sop'’'ean t’’yga'tera ten lu:'kiu sop'’'eu, jy'nekan de lu:'kiu wale'riu 
Sophea daughter the of-Lucius Sopheus, wife and of-Lucius Valerius 
lu:'kiu hy'u 'flaku tu andy'patu.] 
of-Lucius son Flaccus the procónsul 

‘Sophea, daughter of Lucius Sopheus, and wife of Lucius Valerius Flaccus, son of Lucius, 
the procónsul.’ 

The kingdom of Pergamum, which included the city of Magnesia, had been bequeathed 
to the Román State by King Attalus III in 134 bc, probably to avoid an imminent 
social revolution. The document is testimony to Román pragmatism in adopting the 
established language of their new province of Asia not only for official but also for 
prívate purposes (see also chapter 5). 
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Here we may note the preference for -eu- rather than -ou- as a transcription of the 
long Latin /u:/, perhaps because the former spelling, despite the tendency to a fricative 
pronunciation for the second element in the diphthong /eu/, still retained a ‘long’ pro- 
nunciation, while the latter now represented only [u]. The use of cp to represent Latin 
/f/ is also interesting, though in view of the consistent Román preference for ph as a 
transcription of cp into the late imperial period, this is presumably a matter of using 
the best available representation for an alien sound rather than evidence for the routine 
frication of /pV in this period. 

The really important point here, however, is the addition of final -v [-n] to the 
accusative singular yuvafKa-y [jy'neka-n] ‘wife’. The accusative singular marker in all 
declensions in which the final element of the stem was vocalic was -v [-n]: -av [-an], 
-ov [-on], -ív [-in], -w [-yn]. In the consonant stems, however, the classical ending was 
-a [-a], the prehistoric product of a syllabic “'[n] conditioned by the consonantal 
context. It was only a matter of time before an analogical -v [-n] was added to the 
consonant-stem accusative ending, and sporadic examples duly appear in classical 
Cypriot, Thessalian and Elean inscriptions (Buck (1955: 89)), in the later inscriptions 
of many other dialects, and in the Ptolemaic papyri from the 3rd century bc onwards 
(Mayser and Schmoll (1970: 12.1.172)). There are also occasional examples in some 
manuscripts of the Septuagint (where they may, of course, be due to later copyists). 

The example here is one of the earliest inscriptional examples in the Koine, and is 
testimony to the steady spread of the phenomenon from local and substandard varieties 
of spoken Greek into somewhat higher written registers. It is of crucial importance for 
the later history of Greek because it marks the beginning of the breakdown of the 
distinction between the consonant-stems of the 3rd declension and the a-stems (Ist 
declension). Eventually new nominatives in -a [-a] (feminine) and -ag [-as] (masculine) 
were built to these accusatives in -av [-an], and the whole class of masculine/feminine 
nouns was finally absorbed into the a-stem paradigm (as in standard Modern Greek). 
The process, however, took many centuries to approach completion, because of the 
normative influence of the literary and official written languages. Indeed, some modern 
dialects still retain the oíd consonant-stem genitive singular suffix -o? [-os], while 
written forms such as EAkú? [e'las] ‘Greece’, genitive EXXódos- [e'laóos], also persist, 
e.g. on the T-shirts of national sports teams and in the ñames of banks, alongside the 
more colloquial EXXáha [e'laóa], genitive EXXáSa? [e'ladas]. 

This paradigmatic interference was not unidirectional, however. The nominative 
plural (and, in the popular vernacular, increasingly the accusative plural) of consonant- 
stems ended in -e? [-es] (cf. above). When the pronunciation of classical /ai/ shifted to 
[e], and so merged with Id, the a-stem nominative plural -ai [-e] began in Byzantine 
times to acquire a final -? [-s] in popular speech, doubtless as a consequence of the 
great frequency of nominative plurals ending in [-s] in the masculine and feminine 
nouns and adjectives of the 3rd declension (consonant-stems, i-stems, u-stems, eu- 
stems). Once again, the influence of the archaizing literary and official languages long 
delayed the appearance of such innovative nominative plural forms in higher-register 
writing, though they do start to occur sporadically in mid- to low-level popular litera- 
ture from the early Byzantine period onwards (spelled -e? and, later, -ai?, the latter 
becoming available, as a compromise with the classical orthography, after the demise 
of the homophonous dative plural). 
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4.12 Conclusión 

It should be clear from this rather selective survey of the development of the Koine 
in the Hellenistic period that quite a few of the changes characteristic of Modern 
Greek were already beginning to take effect in the more popular spoken and written 
varieties of the language in the last centuries of the pre-Christian era. These are 
best reflected in the private documents of the less well-educated, but grammatical 
and lexical innovations also have some impact on popular literary styles, and 
even some official writing, though the influence of the classical language increases 
steadily as we move towards the highest-level official and self-consciously belletristic 
styles. (See the chapters on Ancient Greek in Georgakopoúlou and Silk (2009) for 
some interesting discussion of issues relating to the notion of a standard language in 
antiquity.) 

To a great extent this pattern of development continúes throughout the Román and 
Byzantine periods, with the important difference that the Koine ceases for a time to 
be a genuinely literary language under the impact of the Atticist movement. Henceforth 
high-level literary productions (i.e. those that fall into the gentes of the classical tradi- 
tion) aim more consistently at an Attic or Atticizing style, while the language of the 
official Koine and more popular forms of literature (e.g. novel gentes such as chronicles 
and hagiography) continúes to compromise, in varying degrees according to the gente/ 
level of the text in question, between its own highly conservative practice and the usage 
of the contemporary spoken language. These issues are taken up and developed in 
chapters 5 and 6. 


Notes 

1 The proposal of Brixhe and Panayótou (1994), developed in Brixhe (1997), that a 
curse tablet found at the Macedonian capital of Pella in 1986, perhaps dating from the 
4th century bc and written in a variety of West Greek, represents the ‘true’ Macedonian 
dialect has not won universal support. There are still too many uncertainties of inter- 
pretation in what is a very vernacular text, and the population of the city was in any 
case quite heterogeneous, including speakers of the North-West Greek dialects to 
the South. 

2 Méndez Dosuna (2000) suggests the feminine oéSeiaia [u:demía:] remained unchanged 
because of its morphological transparency. 

3 Note, however, that the ‘classical’ use of participles as complements to verbs of knowledge 
and perception was relatively well maintained, and these resisted replacement by finite alter- 
natives for longer than infinitives (see James (2007)). 

4 The phonetic transcriptions in what follows are an attempt to reconstruct the likely conserva- 
tive/upper-class pronunciation of Attic in Attica in the late 4th century (cf. Teodorsson 
(1974, 1978) for details, and see chapter 6). 

5 There is evidence that a number of major sound changes had gone through in the speech of 
the majority of Greek speakers by c.l50 bc, and these are reflected in the phonetic transcrip- 
tion here and in subsequent sections: these inelude loss of distinctive vowel length, the related 
shift from a pitch to a stress accent, the monophthongization of all diphthongs with [-i] as 
their second component, and the development of a fricative articulation [(J)"/]!”'], later [f/v]. 
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for the second element of diphthongs originally ending in [-u]; double consonants tend 
to be simplified, and voiced plosivas are beginning to develop fricative articulations, but 
fricativization seems not yet to have affected the voiceless aspirates widely. See chapter 6 for 
a full summary. 

6 It is assumed here that tonic forms were used after proclitic prepositions, however, and this 
remains the case in Modern Greek. 

7 In Elean numeráis appear to have played a major role, with rpel? [tres] ‘three (nom/acc)’ 
leading to the use of réropes' [tétores] ‘four’ as both nominative and accusative, with this 
leading on to parallel use of all plurals in -e? [-es]. 


5 

Greek in THE Román 
Empire 


5.1 Román Domination 

The Seleucids lost control of Alexander’s far eastern conquests, Persia and Bactria, 
during the mid-3rd century. Though the latter remained under the control of a Greek 
dynasty, the former carne to be ruled by an Iranian (Parthian) monarchy with 
the revival of Persia as the dominant regional power. But the heartlands of Hellenistic 
civilization, in Greece and Macedonia, in Asia Minor, in the middle East (Syria and 
Palestine) and in North Africa (Egypt and Cyrenaica) progressively fell first under the 
influence and then under the direct control of Rome during the course of the 2nd 
and Ist centuries bc, as Republican Rome began its dramatic period of imperial 
expansión. 

Southern Italy and Sicily were already very largely in Román hands by the end of 
the 3rd century, the latter as a direct result of Rome’s first war with Carthage (264-241 
Bc). But the Romans’ deadly struggle with the Carthaginians was far from resolved; 
by 215 BC the Carthaginians under Hannibal had attained an apparently dominant 
position, and in Greece the squabbling Aetolian and Achaean leagues, the latter in 
alliance with Philip V of Macedón, had quickly sought to cióse ranks when brought 
face to face with the dire implications of an imminent resolution to this conflict. Philip, 
however, made a treaty with Hannibal with a view to securing his own position in 
neighbouring Illyria, and the Romans replied swiftly by concluding their own treaty 
with the Aetolians and waging war first on Philip and the Achaeans together (211-205 
bc), and then, after their victory over Hannibal, on Philip alone (200-197 bc), whose 
aggression along the coasts of Asia Minor had provoked the Pergamenes, Rhodians 
and Egyptians to appeal for help. Although the Romans proclaimed ‘Greek freedom’ 
(i.e. from Macedonia) as their motive, the real consequence of their military successes 
against Macedonia was in fact a considerable tightening of the constraints on the 
freedom of action left to the cides of the Greek mainland. Román victory thus left the 
Aetolians, who had aided their Román allies against Philip, seriously disgruntled. 

At this time Antiochus III, the Seleucid monarch of Syria, was seeking to extend his 
own control over the cides of the Asia Minor seaboard, and the Aetolians therefore 
rashly invited him to ‘libérate Greece’ and settle their grievances with Rome. In the 
ensuing war (192-188 bc) the Romans won another decisive victory, with the result 
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not only that Aetolian power was further diminished in Greece but also that the 
Seleucids were effectively banished from Asia Minor west of the Taurus mountains. 
This left the friendly Attalid kings of Pergamum, who had already established their 
independence from the Seleucids in the first half of the 3rd century bc, as the dominant 
power in Asia Minor. 

Though Philip had fought as a Román ally against Antiochus, he received little in 
return, and after a series of subsequent territorial disputes had been resolved in Rome’s 
favour, his successor Perseus tried to recover Macedonian influence in Greece. When 
he was further alleged to have hostile intentions towards Rome’s ally Pergamum, the 
Romans initiated a third Macedonian war (171-168 bc) in which Perseus was finally 
subjected to a crushing defeat. After a short period organized as four ‘independent’ 
tribute-paying republics, Macedonia was made into a Román province in 149 bc. 
Shortly afterwards the continued intransigence of the Achaean league led in 146 bc to 
the destruction of Corinth, the dissolution of the league and the final subjection of the 
Greek city States to the direct control of the Román governor of Macedonia. 

A little later, in 133 bc, Attalus III, king of Pergamum, fearing revolution, bequeathed 
his kingdom to the Romans, and this fabulously rich territory was henceforth admin- 
istered as the new province of Asia. Alarmed by this seemingly irresistible spread of 
Román power, Mithridates VI, king of Pontus, sought, soon after his accession to the 
throne in c.l20 bc, to consolidate his position by seizing control of the neighbouring, 
and previously independent, kingdoms of Bithynia and Cappadocia. Though Mithridates 
was eventually driven out of his Asian ‘empire’, Nicomedes IV of Bithynia decided to 
follow Attalus’ example, and to leave his kingdom too to the protection of Román 
government (74 bc). His concern was understandable, since in 88 bc Mithridates had 
sought to take advantage of Román preoccupations in Italy (a rebellion of Italian 
States) by invading Macedonia and Greece, where a number of States supported his 
cause. Though Mithridates was also forced out of Europe by Sulla, his final defeat 
took place only in 66 bc. The victorious general Pompey then organized Bithynia and 
Pontus together into another new province (63 bc), and at the same time converted 
the much-reduced Seleucid kingdom, long racked by internal disunity and economic 
decline, into the province of Syria. 

Now only Ptolemaic Egypt remained formally independent of Rome, but though 
the country’s last monarch, Cleopatra VII, sought to preserve and even revive her 
empire through her association first with Julius Caesar and then with Mark Antony, 
Egypt too was finally annexed when in 31 bc Antony ’s Romano-Egyptian fleet was 
defeated at Actium off north-west Greece by his enemy and arch-rival Octavian (soon 
to be known as Augustus, the first emperor of imperial Rome). 


5.2 The Fate of Greek 

Though these conquered and inherited territories were administered as Román prov- 
inces, Greek remained routinely in use alongside Latin, knowledge of which remained 
rather limited among the Greek-speaking population as a whole despite its imposition 
in the legal profession and the army, and the obvious need for bilingualism in the 
bureaucracy. As the vehicle of the widely admired ancient Hellenic civilization and the 
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long-established official language and universal lingua franca of the east, Greek was 
simply too prestigious and too well entrenched over too much territory for any more 
far-reaching programme of Latinization to seem either desirable or practicable (see e.g. 
Cicero Pro Archia 23), and the Romans were by and large content to come to terms 
with the status quo. 

Indeed, it became a matter of routine for the Román elite, in recognition of the 
status of Greek as the primary cultural and International language of the age, both to 
learn a ‘practical’ everyday Koine and to acquire at least a reading knowledge of liter- 
ary Attic (cf. Kaimio (1979), Biville (1992,1993), Clackson and Horrocks (2007: 6.2)). 
The extent to which Greek was appropriated is tellingly revealed by the biographer 
Suetonius, who has the emperor Claudius remark in surprise at a ‘barbarian’s’ command 
of both Latin and Greek (Claudius 42.2): ‘you know both our languages’ (utroque 
sermone nostro). Even the Atticist/Asianist controversy (cf. 4.7.5 and see below) was 
reflected directly in the theory and practice of Román orators (cf., for example. Cicero 
Orator 226, Brutus 325), and one of the leading ideologues of the early Atticist move- 
ment, Dionysius of Halicarnassus, carne to Rome in 30 bc and taught there for the 
next 22 years. We may also compare the case of Plutarch, who was able to lecture in 
Rome between c. ad 75 and 90 in his own language, and never felt it necessary to 
master Latin, while the whole of Quintilian’s Institutio Oratoria provides eloquent 
testimony to the pervasiveness of Greek language and culture among the Román 
aristocracy. 

The combined effect, unsurprisingly, of direct Román administration of the east, 
the pardal politico-economic assimilation of the Greek aristocracy, and the cultural 
Hellenization of its Román counterpart was a great deal of reciprocal lexical borrow- 
ing/calquing (cf. Quintilian I. 5. 58) and a certain amount of phonological and gram- 
matical convergence between Greek and Latin in their higher registers, particularly 
literary and official Latin (cf. Coleman (1977)) and official Greek (the Latinisms of the 
latter having a limited ‘trickle-down’ effect in more popular registers, cf. García 
Domingo (1979)). 

The long-established presence of major colonial cides in Southern Italy, followed by 
a major influx of slaves and freedmen from the east, likewise ensured a parallel impact 
of popular Greek on popular Latin, most obviously revealed by the Wholesale replace- 
ment of native Latin words by Greek equivalents (Coleman (1977)). Compare, for 
example, classical Latin crus ‘leg’, ictus ‘blow’, lapis ‘stone’, gladius ‘sword’, with 
Italian gamba, colpo, pietra, spada, all derived from Vulgar Latin words borrowed 
and adapted from Greek: KapTrfi [kam'bi], KÓXacfios' ['kolap’'os], Trérpa [’petra], airdOq 
['spart]. At a slightly higher level, the generally very ordinary Koine of the New 
Testament (see 5.10.2 below) had a marked impact on the development of Christian 
Latin through cióse translations of the original (the so-called Vetus Latina) and the 
establishment by St Jerome of a standard text (the Vulgate) based on these versions. 


5.3 The Impact of Bilingualism: Greek and Latin in Contact 

The most that can be attempted here is a brief examination of a number of apparently 
parallel developments in the two languages that took place in the period up to the 
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4th/5th centuries ad. The Greek influence on Latin, as noted, became increasingly 
pervasive as the latter took on the role of a world language. The Latin influence on 
Greek, by contrast, was more restricted. General interaction with the Román admin- 
istration and exposure to Román institutions quickly led to the standard use of bor- 
rowed/calqued vocabulary Ítems and phraseology, and their spread in the language, 
together with the later and more gradual adoption of certain grammatical character- 
istics, was supported by the long-term presence of Latin-speaking offlcials, traders and 
soldiers, whose native Latin may eventually have assimilated certain Hellenisms and 
whose acquired Greek, with its Latin substrate effects, may in turn have come to influ¬ 
ence native practice. 

In general, such developments involved extensions of usage based on loan trans- 
lation effects and/or the natural selection and subsequent evolution in parallel of 
constructional options which were already available in both languages. Much direct 
grammatical influence, however, was effectively limited to the offlcial Koine, and 
reflected the cumulative impact on bureaucratic Greek of the large-scale translation of 
administrative documents composed originally in Latin; such features (including, for 
example, a liking for verb-flnal word order and the general use of the accusative and 
inflnitive construction, cf. 5.9 below for some further discussion), were often rather 
alien to the natural direction of development in Greek, and so tended not to affect its 
subsequent evolution very signiflcantly. 

We may begin, uncontroversially, with the administrative, military, commercial and 
other vocabulary that was borrowed directly into spoken and ‘business’ Greek, but 
rarely if ever used in the literary language, in the period up to the end of the 5th century 
AD (cf. Viscidi (1944), Zilliacus (1935)). Typical examples inelude (the pronunciation 
is that assumed for educated speakers in the 4th/5th centuries ad, see chapter 6 for a 
summary): 

(1) (a) Ñames of the months: 

’l avouápLOS' [janu'arios] - lanuarius ‘January’ etc. 

(b) Offlcials, legal/administrative terms etc.: 

Slktútcüp [óik'tator] - dictator 

KoXtovLa [kolo'nia] - colonia ‘colony’ (city with privileges) 

XípLTOv ['limiton] - limes ‘boundary’ 
payLCTTwp/páyLaTpos' [ma'jistor/'majistrosj - magister 
TrpaÍTWp/TrpaLTüjpLoy ['pretor/pre'torionj - praetoripraetorium 
tltXos' [’titlos] - tit(u)lus ‘offlcial notice/inscription' 

(c) Military terms: 

aKTOuápLO? [aktu'arios] - actuarius ‘paymaster’ 
appa/áppápLoy [’arma/ar'marion] - arma/armarium ‘arms/armoury’ 
(3evecf)LKLápLos' [venefik’'arios] - beneficiarius ‘a soldier with privileged 
status’ 

(SLyXeúcü/flíyXa [vi'ylevo/'viyla] - vig(i)lo ‘keep watch' 

KevTupLcov/KevTupLa [kendy'rion/kendy'ria] - centurio/centuria ‘centurión/ 
century’ 

KÓpTT] [’korti] - co(h)ors, ‘cohort’ 

KouaTüüSia [kusto'dia] - custodia ‘military guard’ 
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Xeyewi’ [leji'onj - legio ‘legión’ 

TTpaL8eí)u/iTpaT8a [pre'Sevo/'preóa] - praeda ‘booty’ 

(fjoaaaToy [fo'saton] - fossa/fossatum ‘ditch/trench’ 

(d) Money, finance etc.: 

áaaápLov [as'arion] - assarium (a coin) 

8r|vápLov [ói'narion] - denarius (a coin) 

LvdLKTLCov [indik'tionJ - indictio ‘15-year cycle for fiscal purposes’ 
Kf|VC70S' ['kinsos] - census ‘tax’ 

KodpávTTis' fko'órandis] - quadrans (a coin) 

(e) General: 

mpaXápLO? [kama'latios] - camerarius ‘domestic servant’ 

KL[3ápLov [ki'varion] - cibarium ‘granary’ 
óatTÍTLOv [os'pitionj - (h)ospitium ‘(guest-)house’ 

CTÉXXa [’sela] - sella ‘(official) seat’ 

QKaXa [’skala] - scala ‘steps/stair’ 

(()oi)pyos- ['furnos] - furnus ‘oven’ 

(j)pa'yéXXLoy/(í)paYeXX(I) Ifra'jelion/fraje'lo] - flagellum ‘whip’ 

Where possible syntactic convergence is concerned, however, things become very 
much more controversia!, and even where influence is likely, the crucial question of 
its direction is often uncertain; in many cases we may simply be dealing with shared 
developments based on a pre-existing structural similarity or parallel developmental 
trend. 

To take a simple example of the highly complex interactions that may be at work, 
we may consider the case of aÚTÓs' [af'tosj. The demonstrative use of aÚTÓs' [af'tos] in 
pre-articular position is a regular option in Modern Greek (cf. auró to Pl^Xío [af'to 
to vi'vlio], lit. ‘this the book’, etc.), and sporadic examples can already be found in 
the papyri of the Román period. But in the classical language aÜTÓs' [af'tos] befóte the 
definite arricie meant only ‘self’ (in the intensifying sense, e.g. the general himself etc.), 
while after the arricie it meant ‘(the) same’ (for the connection, cf. English expressions 
such as the self same man etc.). In the absence of any co-occurring nominal, the oblique 
cases were also used as ‘weak’ (effectively enclitic) anaphoric pronouns. 

Modern Greek, however, has two sets of pronouns derived from this element; inde- 
pendent ‘strong’ forms, related to the demonstrative use of auTÓs" [af'tos], and elide 
forms, with concomitant loss of the first syllable, derived from the weak pronominal 
aÜTÓy [afton] etc. 

The shift of meaning from ‘the same’ to ‘this’ can readily be explained in terms of 
overlapping discourse functions, since ‘the same X’ can be used to refer back anaphori- 
cally to some previously mentioned entity in much the same way as the true demon¬ 
strative ‘this X’; it is then simply a matter of extending the discourse-internal use of 
‘the same’ to parallel the genuinely exophoric (deictic) use of the demonstrative. 

Once this true deictic use was established, aÜTÓs" [af'tos] began to appear in the 
regular pre-articular position of other demonstratives: e.g. tw aÜTÓ) [to af'to 

'xrono] ‘(in) the same year/(in) this year’, > aÜTÓ) ry xpófy [af'to to 'xrono] ‘(in) this 
the year’. And once established as a demonstrative, aÜTÓs- [af'tos] quickly acquired the 
related use as a ‘strong’ anaphoric pronoun. 
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In the same period, however, i.e. from around the end of the 2nd century ad, Latin 
ipse (or in its more ‘vulgar’ form ipsus), meaning ‘self’, carne to be used in combination 
with other demonstratives (e.g. hic ipse ‘this self’, iste/ille ipse ‘that self’, cf. Italian 
stesso < iste ipse) in the sense of ‘the same’, replacing the original form idem. A little 
later, ipse also carne to be used alone as a demonstrative/anaphoric pronoun (cf. Italian 
esso) in competition with iste/ille; and examples are common in texts from around ad 
400 (see Clackson and Horrocks (2007: 278-9). 

Clearly, the Greek and Latin developments are very similar. But was the develop- 
ment of hic ipse as a replacement for idem modelled on the classical Greek construction 
ó aÜTÓs' [o af'tos]? We might equally well ask whether the anaphoric/demonstrative 
use of ó auTÓs" [o af'tos] was connected with the comparable use of idem and its 
replacements; or whether the development of a demonstrative (‘strong’ pronominal) 
use of hitherto ‘weak’ aÜTÓv [afton] etc. derived not only from pardal Identification 
with the newly demonstrative aÜTÓs' [af'tos] but also from the fact that Latin demon¬ 
stratives {hic/Ule/iste) doubled as anaphoric pronouns; or indeed whether the demon¬ 
strative/anaphoric use of the hitherto intensive ipse was acquired through association 
with the new demonstrative/‘strong’ anaphoric uses of the intensive aÜTÓs- [af'tos]. 
These questions cannot be satisfactorily answered at the present time, and we may 
simply observe here that (a) the changes are semantically ‘natural’ and so could in 
principie be independent, but that (b) the very cióse parallelism of development in 
exactly the same period is at least highly suggestive. 

To complete this survey of possible areas of convergence in the popular spoken 
registers of Greek and Latin it may be useful to append a few further parallels, this 
time involving the development of the verb system: 

(2) The extensión of finite (subjunctive) clauses introduced by 'iva ['ina] at the 
expense of infinitival structures: this was possibly connected with the historically 
wider range of uses of Latin ut, e.g. in final and consecutive clauses, indirect com- 
mands, and various ‘future-referring’ complement and adjunct structures. 

Since this process began in the Hellenistic period (cf. 4.4.1), however, the most we can 
say is that contact with Latin may have reinforced and/or accelerated an established 
trend. Thus in classical Greek the present and future indicative were very largely dis- 
tinguished from the present and aorist subjunctive respectively by distinctions of vowel 
quality and vowel length that were subsequently lost (quite widely by the middle of 
the 2nd century bc): e.g. Ttaú-eLS' [paú-e:s] ‘you stop’, TTaú-iQS' [paú-e:is] ‘you may stop’, 
both > ['papáis]; TTaú-CT-opey [paú-s-omen] ‘we shall stop’, Traú-a-cúpev [paú-s-o:men] ‘we 
may stop’, both > ['pa^^somen]. The damaging effects of sound change therefore led 
to a growing need to ‘mark’ subjunctives as such, and Iva ['ina] therefore began to 
develop language-internally as a lexically ‘empty’ mood marker, first in subordinate, 
but eventually also in main clauses that required a modal verb form (a process that 
was finally completed in the early middle ages). 

(3) The popularity in the written Koine of articular infinitives governed by prepo- 
sitions: this might have been influenced by the comparable use of Latin gerunds. 
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Again, the fact that this was already characteristic of the style of Hellenistic officialdom 
(cf. 4.6.3) means that Latin can have done no more than encourage a development 
that was already in place. Similar observations apply both to the progressive loss of 
distinctive middle morphology (outside the future and aorist paradigms, middle and 
passive forms were always identical, and some middle verbs already employed passive 
suffixes in the aorist even in classical Greek), and to the disappearance of the optative 
mood, which was steadily replaced, according to its function, by subjunctives (e.g. in 
past-time final clauses), indicatives (e.g. in past-time indirect speech after otl [’oti], 
‘that’), or modal periphrases (e.g. in speculative future conditionals, and generally in 
the potential sense of what ‘could happen’). These processes can also be traced back 
to developments in classical and Hellenistic Greek, and were largely motivated by a 
desire for greater semantic transparency (the optative contributing very little that was 
clearly definable in the majority of its uses outside the basic sense of expressing a wish). 
Thus the fact that Latin has only one set of medio-passive endings (e.g. uertor = ‘I turn 
(myself) round/I am turned round’, etc.) and a single subjunctive mood that fulfilled 
the combined functions of the Greek subjunctive and optative (in part) seems once 
again to have been no more than an external reinforcement for an internally motivated 
evolution. 

(4) The formal renewal of the future by means of periphrases involving a modal 
verb + infinitive (at first replacing the future passive, but later more generally, fol- 
lowing the changes in the vowel system discussed in 6.2). Initially ócpeíXu) [o'p'dlo] 
‘I owe/ought’, and péXXw ['meló] ‘I intend/am about to’, were more common, but 
later exíú ['ek*’o] ‘I have/am able/must’, and then GéXw [’t^'elo] ‘I wish’, became the 
preferred variants. This in principie allowed the marking of aspect in the future for 
the first time, by providing a choice between the aorist (perfective) and present 
(imperfective) infinitives. Although this was not reflected in Latin, where time refer- 
ence always took precedence over aspect, the general pattern of development may 
be connected with the parallel replacement of the future in Vulgar Latin by infini¬ 
tiva! periphrases with debeo ‘I owe’, uolo ‘I wish’, and above all babeo ‘I have/am 
able/must’: cf. French donner-ai/donner-as < donare habeo/donare habes (cf. 
Clackson and Horrocks (2007: 279-80)). 


Although Balkan Romance forms its futures with uolo ‘wish’ rather than babeo, we 
should note that the Romanian forms are not attested until relatively recently, by which 
time periphrases with 0éXw ['OeloJ ‘wish’ had replaced those with exiJJ [’exo] in Greek. 
This may therefore represent one of the convergent features of the famous Balkan 
Spracbbund (see 8.6). In earlier periods, however, when the Roman/Byzantine empire 
still extended over much of the eastern Mediterranean, there is no reason to expect 
Greek in general to have anticipated such specifically Balkan developments of the later 
middle ages. 

Thus even though the use of periphrases to replace the future passive began in 
Hellenistic times, the subsequent parallelism of development in late antiquity is 
particularly striking, and surely reflects a mutual reinforcement of already partly 
convergent constructional innovations. We may also note the parallel use of the past 
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tenses of ex^ ['ek‘'o]/^tí¿>eo (and the other future auxiliaries) + infinitive to supply a 
‘conditional’ (or future-in-the-past) to express ‘unreal’ or ‘hypothetical’ consequences 
in the sense of ‘would/would have’ (see Part II for further discussion of this important 
issue). 

(5) The falling together of perfect and aorist, functionally and then formally (cf. 
6.5.2), may have been influenced by the dual use of the Latín perfect as a past 
perfective and a present stative. The renewal of the ‘true’ (stative) perfect by peri- 
phrases with ['ek^'o] ‘have’ and elpí [imi] ‘be’ + perfect (or functionally equiva- 
lent aorist) passive participle, the former in an active sense, the latter in a passive 
one, may also reflect the influence of the parallel (Vulgar) Latín constructions: cf. 
hoc babeo factum, ‘this Thave in-a-having-been-done-state’ = ‘I have done this’, hoc 
factum est, ‘this in-a-having-been-done-state is’ = ‘this is done’. 


We should note, however, that the functional merger of aorist and perfect had begun 
in Hellenistic times (there is possible evidence of overlapping use already in Menander, 
for example, cf. 4.7.7). Furthermore, the passive construction with elpí [imi] ‘be’ was 
already an option in classical Greek (alongside a much more limited use of the active 
equivalent, i.e. with a perfect or aorist active participle). Originally used primarily to 
form active and passive ‘modal’ perfects (subjunctive and optative) and the morpho- 
logically difficult 3pl perfect indicative passive (where the final consonant of a verb 
stem could not readily be combined with the suffix -utul [-ntai]), the periphrastic 
constructions gradually spread through the paradigm in the popular Koine, presumably 
because of their semantic transparency and the fact that the paradigms of the verb ‘to 
be’ and the relevant participles had in any case to be mastered independently. 

But as the use of the inflected participles of the 3rd declension (i.e. present/future/ 
aorist active, and aorist passive) began to wither away, in part because of their mor- 
phological complexity (cf. 6.5.3), the periphrasis with the perfect passive participle, 
which deployed a combination of ‘regular’ 2nd- and Ist-declension endings, -peyó? 
(masc)/-péyr| (fem)/-péyoy (neut) [-'menos/-'meni/-'menon], emerged as the major sur- 
vivor in popular Greek of the medieval period. None the less, the use of the past tense 
of ‘be’ with an aorist active participle, originally fully inflected in -aag (masc)/-aaaa 
(fem)/-aay (neut) [-sas/-sasa/-san], but later reduced to the invariant -aavTa [-sanda] 
and remodelled on the pattern of the indeclinable present participle in -outu [-onda], 
is also well attested as a pluperfect substitute (cf. chapter 11). 

There is, then, little reason to see here any particular impact of the Latín perfect in 
general or of the Latín perfect passive periphrasis in particular, other than as providing 
a general external stimulus to the Greek trends already under way. 

The situation is rather different, however, in the case of ['ek’’o] + perfect passive 
participle used in an active, transitive sense. This is a wholly unclassical construction, 
which begins to appear in the more polished ‘literary’ registers of the Koine in the 
Román period (e.g. in the writings of the historian Diodorus Siculus or the biographer 
and essayist Plutarch). It is not used by the Atticists (cf. 5.5 and 5.6), and it does not 
appear in low-level literary or subliterary texts. Furthermore, with the advent of a 
more stringent Atticist approach in the 2nd century ad, it quickly disappeared even 
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from stylistically middle-brow compositions, and eventually reappears in popular 
varieties of Greek only after the ‘Latin’ conquest of much of the Byzantine empire after 
the capture of Constantinople by the fourth crusade in 1204 (see chapters 7 and 11). 

This construction is therefore a very strong candidate for classification as a ‘Latinism’ 
in the Koine, though not one which made much impact at the time, being alien to the 
general structure of a still prestigious world language. It was, however, later reintro- 
duced with more lasting effect, following the collapse of the Byzantine State and the 
abandonment of classical models in the areas under western control, as a product of 
long-term Greek/Romance bilingualism in the later middle ages and early modern 
period. 

Looking at all these developments together, therefore, it seems that those which had 
a long-term impact on Greek typically represent no more than the carrying through 
of changes which had already begun in the classical or early post-classical language. 
Although many can be paralleled in imperial Vulgar Latin, it is probably safe to con- 
clude that the majority are simply a by-product of the transition of both (Attic) Greek 
and Latin from the status of local dialects to world languages, with the well-known 
drift towards greater grammatical analyticity that such a role almost invariably entails, 
at least in more popular registers. Given that the changes in question are for the most 
part structurally and semantically ‘natural’ (and as such, well-attested elsewhere), and 
given that the two languages were in any case members of the same ‘family’, with 
many pardal structural correspondences already in place, a certain parallelism of evo- 
lution under similar external conditions of expansión and use by non-native speakers 
was only to be expected. Against this background, the fact of extensive Greek/Latin 
bilingualism in the six centuries prior to the collapse of the Román empire in the west 
can have been only a contributory factor in the promotion of the attested structural 
convergence. 

5.4 Román Attitudes to Greek Culture 

The pervasive influence of Greek language and culture remained a highly problematical 
issue for many Romans throughout the imperial period. Conversely, despite the politi- 
cal and economic advantages that Román rule eventually brought with it, many Greeks 
felt a profound sense of alienation; continuity with the past was correspondingly high- 
lighted, and Román literature and education largely ignored. Thus, even though some 
aspects of Román culture (e.g. architectural style/technique, bath houses and gladiato- 
rial combar) did begin to make an impact, the overall outcome of Greco-Román 
cohabitation, even after several centuries, could hardly be called harmonious. In late 
antiquity east and west eventually went their sepárate ways, with the eastern empire 
evolving into the distinctive Orthodox Christian civilization of Byzantium (see Part II). 

The reasons for this State of affairs are not hard to find. For the Romans civilization 
was deíined primarily in terms of long-standing customs (urban life, the rule of law, 
ethical ideáis, etc.) which were never regarded as their exclusive property. Rather, the 
Román aristocracy felt proud, having adopted these valúes and mores themselves, to 
have imposed them upon their subject peoples and ‘Romanized’ them. Since Román 
identity so conceived was not underwritten by ethnic origin or a common native lan- 
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guage, the incorporation of outsiders was widely seen as a demonstration of Rome’s 
success in its civilizing mission. 

But although this view worked well enough for the ‘barbarían’ west, the incorpora¬ 
tion of the Hellenistic world presented serious difficulties. The Greeks had not only 
reached a high level of civilization without Román help, but had also, initially through 
contacts between Rome and the Greek colonies in Italy but then more widely, directly 
contributed to the development of the very customs and practices of which the Romans 
were so proud. This bred a respect for the Greeks which the Romans did not feel for 
other subject peoples. But when the vast and superior cultural resources of alien 
Hellenism began to make a wider impact on Román life, the changes seemed to many 
to threaten their Román identity. This led to a more selective approach to Greek culture 
based on a sharp distinction between the Greeks of oíd, who were believed to have 
had ‘true’ civilization, and the Greeks of the contemporary world, who were increas- 
ingly seen as frivolous, self-indulgent and insincere, and so just as much in need of the 
firm hand of Román rule as western provincials, albeit for different reasons. 

By contrast, the Greeks themselves had always adopted a highly exclusive definition 
of their own identity, built largely upon notions of common religión, common descent 
from mythical ancestors and the use of a common language. Thus ‘barbarians’, includ- 
ing Romans, could never become Greek, however far their adopted Hellenism went, 
while the participation of Greeks in the economic and social advantages of the empire 
in no way undermined their Greekness. None the less, the Román view of the Greeks 
as a people with a great past readily reinforced the Greeks’ own increasing obsession 
with former glories. Nostalgia therefore became an increasingly central characteristic 
of the Greek world view in the early empire, though it should be stressed that this 
reverence for the past was not wholly divorced from contemporary considerations, 
since, as we shall see in 5.5, (qualified) Román respect for earlier Greek achievement 
offered enterprising Greeks of the 2nd and 3rd centuries ad an important resource 
to exploit in jockeying for support and patronage (see, for example, Woolf (1994), 
Swain (1996)). 


5.5 Atticism and the Second Sophistic 

As we have already seen, the role of rhetoric had changed considerably in post-classical 
times, since neither the Hellenistic monarchies ñor the Román empire provided a 
context in which public speeches by individuáis could be expected to have a major 
impact in the wider world of politics and international affairs. 

Nevertheless, the demand in aristocratic circles for a rhetorical education remained 
consistently high in the Román period, and the rhetors (or ‘sophists’), i.e. public speak- 
ers offering rhetorical training, enjoyed a correspondingly high social status. The 
reasons are not hard to find. Administration and civic life still demanded rhetorical 
skills, since formal speeches, often with some political content, were routinely given 
on major public occasions. A successful performance could lead directly to imperial 
patronage and the channelling of resources towards a particular city or project, while 
a reputation for eloquence could readily lead to significant personal advancement. 
Eulogies of the emperor naturally constituted an important genre, but speeches were 
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also given to commemorate visits by imperial officials, appointments to imperial con- 
sulships, the construction of monumental buildings and, after the adoption of 
Christianity by Constantine I (reigned 306-37), the dedication of major churches. 

The school curriculum, however, in line with the retrospective mood of the times, 
remained strictly based on a canon of already ancient texts that were felt to embody 
‘the glory that was Greece’, and students’ exercises revolved around themes taken 
exclusively from the period between the Persian Wars and the reign of Alexander the 
Great. 

Although there had been some cultural nationalism (marked in particular by an 
efflorescence of rhetoric) as early as the late Republic, it is perhaps from the reign of 
Augustos (27 BC-AD 14) onwards that we see the beginnings of a true revival in Greek 
self-confidence, based at least in part on Román willingness to allow the major Greek 
cities to retain a degree of autonomy within which a continuing Hellenic identity could 
foster the illusion of the survival of past glories. 

During the 2nd century ad in particular, a series of positively philhellenic emperors 
(Hadrian, Antoninus Pius and Marcus Aurelius) ushered in a period of real economic 
resurgence distinguished by monumental building and civic benefactions on the one 
hand and increasing Greek membership of the equestrian and senatorial orders on the 
other. The Greeks were quick to appreciate that linking their past to the Román present 
offered a fast route to money and privilege, and the 2nd century marks the beginning of 
a period of strikingly flamboyant Hellenism generally known as the ‘Second Sophistic’ 
(the term was coined by the Athenian sophist Philostratus in the early 3rd century ad, 
the ‘First Sophistic’ having occurred in the 5th century bc, cf. chapter 3). A wealthy 
aristocracy was now only too pleased to pay distinguished sophists to teach its sons, 
while Citizen bodies, increasingly culturally aware, looked forward to regular public 
entertainments by renowned speakers in the newly built odeia. Against this background, 
the leading sophists quickly evolved into an intellectual and social elite, offering ostenta- 
tious displays of competitive disputation and enjoying high-ranking connections and 
popular adulation on a scale reserved today for rock stars and Hollywood heroes. 

While those looking for a higher education had had, since the time of Plato and 
Isocrates, a choice between rhetoric and philosophy, the greater accessibility and sheer 
entertainment valué of the former now led to the temporary eclipse of the latter. The 
sophists soon became the primary Symbol of the resilience of the Greek urban aristoc¬ 
racy, and the central component of a literary and cultural renaissance founded in 
nostalgia for a lost but glorious past. Indeed, Christianity notwithstanding, the long- 
term influence of these guardians of the Hellenic heritage, whose knowledge and 
learning seemed to allow them to commune directly with the ancient classics, was so 
profound that they effectively determined the linguistic and literary mind-set of the 
educated Greek elite for the next eighteen hundred years. 

It is against this background that the phenomenon of ‘Atticism’ must be assessed. 
The perception of the written Koine as a ‘technicaP or ‘bureaucratic’ language had 
always militated against its unadorned use as a vehicle for ‘higher’ literary purposes 
(cf. 4.7.4, 4.7.5), and the Hellenistic education system therefore required the study and 
imitation of classical authors. Thus an initial preference for the Isocratean ‘periodic’ 
style was soon replaced, with the advent of the Asianic reaction in the 3rd century bc, 
by a striving for a quirky Gorgianic restlessness that quickly became fashionable and 
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never ceased to attract adherents. This movement enjoyed something of a revival in 
Nero’s dme (reigned ad 54-68), and again in the 2nd century in the age of Hadrian 
(reigned ad 117-38). 

As already noted, the ‘Atticist’ response, which set in during the Ist century bc, 
was dedicated to re-establishing the style and ultimately the language of the ‘best’ Attic 
writers. Though both Asianism and Atticism can be seen initially as the product of 
dissatisfaction among writers of literary prose with the perceived sterility of the Koine, 
the eventual triumph and long-term success of Atticism can ultimately be attributed 
to the fact that it found its natural milieu in the context of the antiquarianism of the 
Second Sophistic. The precious link with the classical past could, it seemed, best be 
secured by addressing the ancient masters in their own Attic dialect, thereby obtaining 
their tacit endorsement for the products of the present. While the written Koine could 
be accepted as the language of business, the expression of the highest forms of Greek 
culture demanded better, and only Attic, the embodiment of the ‘purest’ and ‘noblest’ 
form of the language, could possibly serve as its vehicle (cf. Aelius Aristides Fanathenaic 
Oration 322-30). 

This development had the further advantage that it ‘solved’ the problem of the 
steadily widening gap between the language of the classical texts studied in school and 
the different varieties of contemporary Greek. Educated Greeks soon carne to feel that 
their contemporary language fundamentally was Attic, if only it had not been allowed 
to decline through vulgarity and ignorance, and an ability to use the classical language 
(rather like the use of ‘BBC English’ until very recently) carne to be regarded as a 
conspicuous and exclusive badge of class membership. 

The resultant dichotomy between an unchanging Attic ideal (resembling nothing so 
much as a Platonic form) and the Koine in all its heterogeneity (ranging from the 
standardized written language of official documents at the highest level down to the 
speech of bilingual peasants) quickly established a formal State of diglossia that became 
steadily more problematical with the passage of time, and which was not to be finally 
abandoned until the late 20th century (see Part III). 

It should be stressed, however, that the notion of a clear-cut dichotomy, though 
ideologically vital to the educated classes, was in reality largely theoretical. In the first 
place, there was no consensus as to which ‘classical’ authors could legitimately be 
appealed to, ñor was there any overall consistency of usage in even the subset of 
authors who were generally acknowledged as suitable models. Thucydides, for example, 
used a rather lonicized and ‘old-fashioned’ Attic compared with, say. Plato, whose 
usage in turn did not fully conform to that of orators such as Lysias or Demosthenes, 
while the Attic tragedians employed a distinctively ‘marked’ and archaizing style all 
of their own (cf. 2.2.5 and 3.1). Thus few, if any, writers were in practice able to 
sustain a consistent ‘Attic’ style, and many simply fell back on the expedient of deco- 
rating a grammatically antiqued Koine (key ‘rules’ were learned at school, see 5.6. 
below) with vocabulary and phraseology randomly excerpted to meet the needs of the 
moment. Self-doubt and confusión were rife, and what had begun as a mildly ‘classical’ 
corrective to Asianic excess soon evolved into an increasingly problematical obstacle 
to clear and confident self-expression (cf. Schmid (1887-97) for detailed statistics 
about the usage of particular authors, and Anderson (1993: ch. 4) for bibliography 
and a general survey of the issues). 
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At the same time the highest registeis of the written and spoken Koine, employed 
by people who had been educated to think of Attic as the ‘correct’ form of the language 
(at least for the most refined forms of writing and public address), inevitably absorbed 
an increasing number of Attic traits with the passage of time. The educated/standard 
Koine thus found itself uneasily poised between the cultural imperative of unchanging 
Attic perfection and the practical need for a ‘working’ written language that recognized 
and represented (at least some of) the changes in spoken Greek which, education in 
the classics notwithstanding, eventually penetrated even the most conservative circles. 
In the Román imperial and Byzantine periods, therefore, the official language of admin- 
istration at the highest levels became somewhat more detached from even educated 
spoken Greek than had previously been the case. 

Since the all-important distinction between classical Attic and the Koine was in 
practice far from absolute, even the most learned devotees of Atticism routinely left 
themselves open to attack for their ‘solecisms’ (cf. Fabricius (1962: 20)), and Atticism 
might best be thought of not as a well-defined body of doctrine but as a State of mind 
inculcated by the education system and reinforced by the practice and prejudices of 
the aristocracy. WelTknown practitioners of this ‘puristic’ Attic revivalism in the 
period of the Second Sophistic inelude: the orators Aelius Aristides (c. ad 129-C.189) 
and Herodes Atticus (ad 101-77, the multimillionaire benefactor of Román Athens); 
the writer of ‘philosophical’ medleys Claudius Aelianus (Aelian: c. ad 172-C.235); the 
historians Flavius Arrianus (Arrian: c. ad 95-175) and Appian (2nd century ad); the 
sophists’ biographer Philostratus (born c. ad 160/170); the antiquarian/geographer 
Pausanias (2nd century ad); and the romance writers Achilles Tatius (c. 2nd century 
ad) and Longus (c. late 2nd/early 3rd century ad). 

From a modern perspective, however. Ludan, born in Syrian Commagene c. ad 
120, and a native speaker of Syriac who ‘learned his Greek at schooP (Bis Accusatus 
27), is perhaps one of the more successful practitioners. By adopting a relatively relaxed 
attitude to dassical precedent, he managed to impart an unusual degree of ‘vitality’ to 
a language already ‘dead’ for some five centuries, while his attitude (amused scepticism) 
and subject matter (essays, treatises and dialogues on a wide range of issues of intel- 
lectual interest) are more immediately congenial than those of many other contempo- 
rary writers. 

Yet as early as the first century ad the essayist and biographer Plutarch (c. ad 
46-120) was complaining about the banality of thought and clichéd verbiage that the 
doctrine of Atticism was tending to produce in its less talented practitioners (Moralia 
42 DE), and even Lucian himself, despite having begun his career as a successful, if 
rapidly disillusioned, orator, repeatedly satirizes the excesses of Atticist pedantry 
(Lexiphanes, Pseudologista, Pseudosophista). 

Plutarch, however, was among the last exponents of the Hellenistic tradition, exem- 
plified by writers such as Polybius (cf. 4.7.2) and the historian/geographer Strabo (c.64 
BC-AD 19), a tradition which was increasingly out of tune with the mood of the times. 
Despite the fact that Atticism tended to smother natural invention by encouraging a 
preoccupation with linguistic form and institutionalizing a State of mind that equated 
a surface dressing of ‘hallmarked’ Ítems with learning and good taste, the hold of the 
movement in educated circles was such that those who failed to display the expected 
knowledge of approved grammar and diction forfeited all prospect of serious consid- 
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eration by their peers. Only writers of scientific prose, such as the Pergamene physician 
Galen (ad 129-99), were in a position to reject its demands (in parí) in the interests 
of clarity and precisión. 

Following the excesses of the 2nd century, however, a more realistic Atticism, well 
exemplified by the historian Cassius Dio (Cocceianus) (c. ad 155-235), eventually 
began to prevail. This shift perhaps partly reflects the diminution of scholarly activity 
and enthusiasm in the midst of the very real political and economic difficulties of the 
period, which enjoyed no fewer than 23 emperors, or would-be emperors, between ad 
238 and 284 (see 7.1). The gradual recognition of the practical unattainability of the 
Attic ideal and the new atmosphere of relative linguistic tolerance led to the near- 
universal acceptance of certain non-classical constructions alongside strictly Attic 
usage, and to the development of a generally ‘Atticizing’ style, in which Attic gram- 
matical and lexical elements were combined with certain well-established features of 
the higher-level Koine (cf. Fabricius (1962)). This standard prose language was soon 
used by virtually all literary writers, whose styles now differed principally in the degree 
to which they incorporated specifically Attic markers into their writing. This literary 
standard remained, subject to greater or lesser degrees of Atticizing, the basis for bel- 
letristic writing throughout late antiquity and the middle ages down into the modern 
period (cf. 8.4.2 and chapter 9), its relationship with spoken Greek becoming ever 
more tenuous. 

A more practical, non-Atticizing Koine was, however, retained for everyday pur- 
poses in the Chancery, although even this ‘simple’ administrative style, despite making 
concessions to change in the interests of communicative efficiency, became increasingly 
conservative, irrespective of sporadic Atticist infiltration, through the rigorous training 
of clerical officials (and indeed all who learned to read and write at a basic level) in 
the conventions of traditional ‘business Greek’. 

But one particular versión of this basic style of written Greek eventually evolved, 
under the influence of the relatively unpretentious language of the New Testament (cf. 
5.10.2), into a rival ‘middle-brow’ literary language that permitted aspects of contem- 
porary speech to be directly represented, and which was widely employed in biogra- 
phies and works of reference aimed at the edification of a wider, more popular audience 
(cf. 5.10, 8.5.5, 8.5.6, 10.2, 10.3). But the spoken language itself was not to become 
a primary basis for the development of a written form of Greek until the later middle 
ages (and even then was subject to strict genre-conditioned restrictions on its use, 
cf. 8.4.3-8.4.6 and chapter 11). 

In the following sections a sample of varieties of Greek from the Román period 
(ranging from the Ist to the 5th centuries ad) will be presented and discussed, begin- 
ning with the Atticizing style of belles lettres, and passing on to official and (semi-) 
literary versions of the Koine. The evidence for spoken Greek provided by the private 
documents of the barely literate is considered separately in chapter 6. 


5.6 Atticist Grammars and Léxica: Aelius Aristides 

Those who wanted to write the best Attic, or at least to avoid writing what the guard- 
ians of the language most despised, clearly needed help. And since no one had spoken 
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the prescribed model Attic for centuries, grammatical handbooks and léxica became 
indispensable for the would-be author. Important hallmarks of correct Attic usage 
included the followingd 

(6) (a) -TT- [tt] and -pp- [-rr-] for -aa- [ss] and -pa- [-rs-] in the relevant words, 

e.g. GáXaTTa ['t*'alatta] ‘sea’ and Gappa? ['t''arros] ‘courage’. 

(b) ^úy [ksyn] for simplified ovv [syn] ‘with’. 

(c) The formation of abstraer nomináis with the neuter article tó [to] and an 
adjective in agreement. 

(d) Regular use of the dual number (long dead in the Koine). 

(e) Extensive use of the dative in all its traditional functions (often to 
excess, and sometimes wrongly, in an attempt to demónstrate one’s 
‘education’). 

(f) Use of the ‘contracted’ forms of nouns in which the root/stem originally 
ended in a vowel and the inflectional ending began with a vowel; the 
Koine (following lonic) generally preferred the uncontracted variants: e.g. 
ÓCTToüy [o'stum] not ÓCTTéov [o'steon] ‘bone’ etc. 

(g) Retention of the Attic declension of Xetlislveáis [le'o:s/ne'o:s] in place of 
Xaós'/yaó? [la'os/na'os] ‘people/temple’. 

(h) YÍyyopaL ['jiqnomaij ‘I become’, 'yL'yvwaKW [ji'qnoisko:] ‘I get to know’, 
for simplified yívo\íai ['jinomai], yLywaKCü [ji'nosko]. 

(i) The use of the synthetic perfect rather than periphrases with the perfect 
middle/passive participle and the verb ‘to be’ in the subjunctive, optative 
and 3pl middle/passive; so XéXuyraL [’lelyntai] rather than XeXupévoi e’tai 
[lely'meny isi] ‘they have been set free’. 

(i) Extensive use of middle verb forms, both where the Koine had replaced 
anomalous middles with regular actives or passives, and also gratuitously 
as a mark of ‘learning’. 

(k) Use of the optative in its full range of classical functions, sometimes also 
erroneously, again in an effort to emphasize the writer’s ‘knowledge’. 

(l) The use of monolectic perfect forms with a ‘stative/present’ rather than a 
‘simple past’ meaning (perfect and aorist were already falling together in 
the Koine as past tenses). 

In the same sort of way lexicographers established a ‘correct’ (i.e. classically attested) 
vocabulary. The most important of such léxica is the Selection (Ecloga) of Attic Verbs 
and Nouns, from the work The Atticist by Phrynichus (later 2nd century ad). Adopting 
Plato, the orators Aeschines, Isocrates and Lysias, and the tragedians Aeschylus, 
Sophocles and Eurípides as his principal (if far from homogeneous) models of correct 
usage, he excoriated selected later authors for their failure to write the Attic of the 5th 
and 4th centuries bc as employed by his chosen masters. A typical example of Phrynichus’ 
approach is provided by his observations on the word KaTac^iaycis- [katap*'a'Ya:s] 
‘glutton’, as used by the recognized master of New Comedy, Menander (c.342-292 bc): 


(7) KaTg^ayá^ : TTÓGey, MéygySpe, auaaúpas- tóv Toaoúruy óyogáTíijy CTup())eTÓy 
alaxúyeLS' Tfiy TiárpLoy (fxAiyfjy; 
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[katap'’a'ya:s: 'pot'’en, ’menandre, sys'sy:ra:s ton to'su:to:n 

kataphagas : whence, Menander, having-swept-together the of-so-many 

ono'matom syrp''e'ton ai'sk’’y;ni:s te:n 'patrien p'’o:'ne:n?] 
nouns refuse do-you-disgrace the paternal speech? 

‘ Kataphagas : where did you sweep up this refuse collection of so many nouns from, 
Menander, and so disgrace our forefathers’ language?’ 

Apparently the notion that the style and vocabulary of Phrynichus’ chosen classical 
models might have been ridiculous (when not used parodically) in the mouth of a slave 
or some ne’er-do-well character in a comedy was well beyond his grasp, as indeed was 
any concept of change that did not also imply decay. 

When particular authors are not vilified in this way, Phrynichus’ dictionary entries 
usually take the form of simple injunctions as to what to say and what to avoid, thus 
indirectly providing valuable Information (under the heading of what is to be avoided) 
about the ordinary usage of the period. For example: 

(8) aKiifi^ áuTL TOE) CTL. Heyo(()(3yTa XéyouaLy airaf aÜTü) kcxPTÍo'Qq.l. au Se (jjvXÚTTOv 
XpiiaOuL, Xéye Se |tl. {Ecloga 100) 

fak'mein an'ti tu: ’eti. kseno'p''o:nta 'leYu:sin ’hapaks auto:i 

akmen {=‘still’) instead-of the en. Xenophon they-say once it 

ke'k''re:st''ai. sy de p^lattou 'k'’re:sthai, 'leje de 'eti| 

to-have-used. You but avoid to-use, say and eti. 

‘ Akmen for ed. They say Xenophon used it once. But you avoid using it and say eti .’ 

In almost every case it is of course the stigmatized form (if any) that has survived in 
modern Greek; thus the modern word for ‘still/yet’ is aicópri/aKÓpa [a'komi/a'koma], 
derived from áKprif [ak'me:n], apparently under the influence of Italian ancora. 

Similar observations apply to the lexicón of Moeris (fl. c. ad 200), whose entries 
are organized more epigrammatically, contrasting in each case what ‘Atticists’ and 
‘Greeks’ say, the latter form in each case (if it has survived) being once again the source 
of the corresponding modern word. We also have, in excerpt, the Onomasticum of 
Julius Polydeuces (Pollux: later 2nd century ad, and Phrynichus’ successful rival for 
the chair of rhetoric at Athens), and fragments of other léxica including a (probably 
also 2nd-century ad) ‘Antiatticist’ dictionary by an unknown writer who sought to 
extend the range of permitted usage by finding exceptions to Atticist ‘rules’. This simi- 
larly preserves useful insights into the contemporary spoken language, but in an inverse 
format: e.g ‘they (the Atticists) say you should use X rather than Y or Z’, often with 
counterexamples from ‘reputadle’ authors. 

All in all, the Atticist lexicographers’ often contradictory and sometimes mistaken 
advice only contributed to the difficulties faced by the would-be writer. Koineisms, 
analogical hyper-Atticisms and straight grammatical mistakes oceur in even the most 
carefully contrived compositions, a natural product of attempts to employ a form of 
the language which was, by definition, imperfectly controlled and understood. 
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We may conduele this section with a brief extract from Aelius Aristides, addressed, 
as one might expect of a true Atticist, to Plato himself, in order to illustrate the 
‘hard-core’ Atticizing style: 

(9) oí) yáp TÓy ye toO TravTÓs' éa(|)aX|iéyoy ú? áyéXoi CTO(|)ÚTaToy áyGpÚTTwy iTLaTeOaaL 
OepLTÓy TTepl toíi 0eoO. Téxyiiy 8é, w? eoiKey, e(j)aaKey oék daKely, á\T|9fi Xéyojy. w 
yoíjy ayyeyéyero ’Aya^ayópg, ov TÜKeLyoy TLp,T|aas' (fiaíyeTaL. ey pey Sf] toOto 
papTupel XuKpÚTTis', oÜK alaxpóy elyoL tó pf) rexuriy KeKTf|CT6aL, eírrep Tiepl aÉTOí) 
Xéyuy oí)K TÍaxúyeTo. (To Plato: In Defence of Oratory, 78-9 (25 D)) 

[ u: yar ton je tu: pan'tos esp''armenon ho:s an'(h)eloi 

(It is) not for the at-any-rate of-the everything failed that he-ordained 

so'p'’o:taton an't’’ro:po:n pis'tewsai t''emi'ton peri tu: de'u:. 
wisest of-men to-believe right concerning the god. 

'tek'’ne:n de, ho:s 'eoiken, 'ep'^asken u:k as'ki:n, ale:'t'’e: 'leyo:n. 

Art but, as it-seems, he-used-to-say not to-practise, true-things saying. 

ho:i Yu:n syne'jeneto anaksa'yora:i, u: ta:'ki:nu: ti:'me:sa:s 

Whereas at-all-events he-associated-with Anaxagoras, not the-things-of-him having-honoured 

'p''ainetai. 'hen men de: 'tu:to marty'ri: so:'krate:s, uk ai'sk''ron 

he-is-revealed, One on-the-one-hand indeed this bears-witness Sócrates, not disgraceful 

'i:nai to me: 'tek''ne:n ke'kte:st'’ai, 'iper peri haw'tu: 'leyo:n u:k 
to-be the not art to-have-aequired, if-indeed concerning himself speaking not 
i:'sk'’y:neto. ] 
he-was ashamed. 

‘For it is impious to believe of the god that he proclaimed one who had failed in everything 
{to be) the wisest of men. But Sócrates, it seems, was telling the truth when he used to 
say that he was master of no craft. So though he did study with Anaxagoras, he clearly 
did not respect his teachings. To this one fact, then, Sócrates does bear witness, that it is 
no disgrace not to have mastered a craft, if indeed he was not ashamed to talk about 
himself.’ 

Note in particular the rather unnatural word order in the first sentence, where the 
predicate, comprising GepiTÓy [t''emi'ton] ‘right (according to divine law)’, and its 
infinitival complement appear together as the final constituent rather than immediately 
after the negative ov [u:], and where ©eptróv [t''emi'ton] itself (the head of the predicate 
expression) is placed in penultimate position in its phrase, splitting the infinitive from 
its prepositional phrase dependent. This tendeney to place the verh next-to-last, therehy 
creating a discontinuity hetween the elements of its complement structure (hyper- 
haton), was a classical stylistic option and one which hecame highly characteristic of 
Atticist writing, even infiltrating the higher levels of the Koine (cf. 5.9). In some writers 
(e.g. Eusehius, the author of a 4th-century history of the early Christian church, see 
5.11.2), it is so habitual as to become something of an irritation. 

The neuter dative relative w [ho:i], employed as a conjunction in the sense ‘while/ 
whereas’, is extremely rare, and also illustrates a major Atticist tendeney, namely the 
use of abstruse forms and constructions in an effort simultaneously to maximize the 
distance between the literary and the spoken languages and to impress one’s rivals 
with one’s knowledge. 
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There is also an ‘error’ in the use of the optative ávéXoi [an'(h)eloi] ‘he ordained’ in 
the indirect statement dependen! on TnareCaaL ws' [pi'stewsai ho:s] ‘believe that’. 
Stricdy, the optative may be used in subordinate clauses of this type when the verb 
that introduces the indirect statement is in a past tense; it should not be employed 
simply when what is said or believed occurred in the past, as here. ‘Mistakes’ of this 
kind are so common that it is in fact more constructive to look at the Atticist pro- 
gramme less as an attempt to recreate the language of the past, and more as a com- 
mitment to forge a contemporary written style which employed the grammatical and 
lexical resources of the past (as far as possible), but which also allowed these to be 
developed in unclassical ways, the primary objective being to distance the literary 
language from the Koine. Attic might then be seen as a learned, and learnéd, ‘living’ 
language rather than strictly as a ‘dead’ one, and we should not then be surprised, 
given the relative freedom from constricting associations with the contemporary ver¬ 
nacular, to see evidence of purely internal developments that conflict with, or at least 
display a freedom of usage that goes well beyond, the ‘rules’ of the classical language 
in its original form. We may compare the language of the epic, or the literary reviváis 
of classical dialects in Hellenistic times, for similar processes of internal evolution in 
the literary dialects of earlier periods. 

This use of Atticized Greek as a semi-living language by the educated classes is 
highly problematical for most modern scholars, and the whole issue has in any case 
been distorted by the anachronistic interpretation of the phenomenon in the terms of 
the language controversy of the 19th and 20th centuries (the struggle between those 
who advocated a classicizing written language and those who sought a national lan¬ 
guage based on the vernacular, cf. Part III). We should never forget that, however 
unnatural this situation may seem to us, the Greek elite was contení to employ a clas¬ 
sicizing written style, without complaint or resistance, right up until the modern period 
and the belated impact of the European Enlightenment on a Greek world under 
Ottoman domination. Neither antiquity ñor the middle ages provided a sociopolitical 
environment in which the empowering of the masses through access to literature and 
knowledge could ever become an issue; the primary consideration throughout was for 
the educated minority to maintain its Greco-Román identity through cultural and 
linguistic continuity with the classical, and later the Christian, traditions, an objective 
that eventually carne to be equated with national survival in the period of Turkish 
domination. 


5.7 The Official Koine in the Román Republican Period 

Macedonia had fínally become a Román province in 149 bc, and not long afterwards 
the Achaean league was crushed and the city of Corinth razed to the ground. Within the 
Greek cides, however, pro-Roman parties had begun to emerge much earlier, and civil 
discord between traditionalists and Román apologists became common. Against a back- 
ground of growing land shortage and indebtedness, the situation was readily exploited 
by the shrewd Román oligarchy, and Román willingness to use the Koine as an official 
language of diplomacy and administration is well illustrated by the following extracts 
from a translation of a decree of the Senate (senatusconsultum), dated 170 bc, concern- 
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ing the city of Thisbae in Boeotia. This decree, incidentally, is contemporaneous with the 
manumission decree in Boeotian dialect discussed in 4.4.2, and so provides a nice 
example of the relative status of local dialects and the Koine in the period. 

(10) ... TTCpl (Lv 0LCT[(3kTs' Xóyous' éTTOifjo'avTO’ irepl tóúv kuG' aúHous' TTpaypáTwy, 

o'lTLVES' év Tf|L (})LXÍaL TfjL flkCvépaL évépeLVaV, OTTCÚS' ttCTOLS' SoGwCTLV [oís' TQ tCuG' 
aíiTOL)? TTpáypara é^Tiyri'^wvTaL, Tiepl toútod toD TrpáypaTOS' oíítus' eSo^ev ottojs' 
Kólvtos' MaLVLog- arparriyós' t(úv ¿k Tfjs' awKXTi™^ [irMyTe áTTOTáfTji, di dv aÚTíIiL 
ÉK Twy Sripocjíciiy TTpa[yp]áTMy kqI Tfjs' ISÍas" TTÍCTTeus' (fttivwyTaL. eSoge. 

o'ÍTLyes' CLS' áXkas TTÓXeis' áiTf|XGoaay kcli oGxl Tipos' TÓy orparriyoy 

TTapeyéyoyro, otitúS" ph els rá^iy KaTaTiopeúuyTaL, Trepl toótou toO irpáypaTOS Tipos 
AuXioy ['OIcttlXlov ííiraToy ypáppara dnoaTelXaL eSogey, Oticos irepl toótoo TfjL SiayoíaL 
TTpoaéxT|L, koGcos dy aÓTCoc ¿k rcoy SripoCTÍtoy TipaypáTcoy kol Tf|S IScas tiLOTecos 
(|)a[yT|TaL. eSo^ey.^ 


[peri ho:n t4zbl:s lógu:s epojé:santo; peri to:n kat'’ hautü:s 

About which-things Thisbians words made; about the by themselves 

pragmáto:n, hoítines en ti: phlía:! ti: he:metéra:i enémi:nan, hópo:s 

affairs, whoever in the friendship the ours remained, that 

autois dot'’ó:sm hois tá kah hautü:s prá:gmata ekse:gé:so:ntai, 

to-them be-given (the things)by-which the by themselves affairs they-may-conduct, 

peri tú:tu: tu: prá:gmatos hú:to:s édoksen; hópo:s 'k"intos 'mainios 

about this the matter thus it-was-resolved; that Quintas Maenius 

strate:gós to:n ek te:s syr|klé:tu: pénte apotáksi:, hoi an auto:i 

governor of-the from the Senate five should-delegate, who ever to-him 

ek to:n de:mosío:n pra:gmáto:n kai te:s idía:s písteo:s p’'aíno:ntai. 

from the public- things and the private faith should-seem-good. 

édokse. 

Resolved. 

hoítines i:s álla:s póli:s apé:lt''osan kai u:k4 pros ton par 

Whoever to other cities departed and not to the from 

he:mó:n strate:gón paregénonto, hópo:s me: i:s táksin 

US governor presented-themselves, that not to rank 

kataporeúo:ntai, peri tú:tu: tu: prá:gmatos pros 'aulon ho'stilion 

they-should-return, concermng this the matter to Aulus Hostilius 

hypaton grámmata apostt:lai édoksen, hópo:s peri tü:tu: ti: 

cónsul letters to-send it-was-resolved, that about this to-the 

dianoía:i prosékH:, kat''ó:s an auto:i ek to:n de:mosío:n pra:gmáto:n 

mtention he-pay-heed, just-as ever to-him from the public- things 

kai te:s idía:s písteo:s p'’aíne:tai. édoksen.] 

and the private faith should-seem good. Resolved. 

‘Concerning those matters about which the citizens of Thisbae made representations. 
Concerning their own affairs: the follo'wing decisión was taken concerning the proposal 
that those who remained true to our friendship should be given the facilities to conduct 
their own affairs; that our praetor/governor Quintus Maenius should delegare five members 
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of the senate who seemed to him appropriate (arbiters) according to the interests of the 
Republic and his personal integrity. Resolved. 

Concerning the (Thisbians’) proposal that those who left for other cities and did not 
present themselves to our praetor/governor should not return to their rank, it was resolved 
to send a letter to the cónsul Aulus Hostilius to the effect that he should pay heed to our 
intentions in whatever way seemed most appropriate according to the interests of the 
Republic and his personal integrity. Resolved.’ 

The pompous formúlale style of officialdom is at once apparent in the elabórate 
sequential refinement of the subject of the decree, a practice that directly refleets the 
traditional Latín of Román senatusconsulta. Indeed, it is quite clear that this is a 
translated document, e.g. in the routine verb-final orders typical of official Latín, in 
the use of modal verb forms introduced by ‘final’ conjunctions after eSo^e [édokse] ‘it 
was resolved’ (reflecting Latin Mí-clauses) in place of the normal Greek accusative-and- 
infinitive structures, in the use of the subjunctive in a relative clause to express purpose 
(oís- ... é^riyriaüJVTaL [hois ... ekse:gé:so:ntai] ‘by which ... they may conduct’ (the 
native construction requires the future indicative), and in the literal rendering of the 
formula quei ei e re publica fideque sua uideantur ‘who(ever) should seem to him to 
be advantageous to the Republic and consistent with his personal integrity’. We should 
also note, however, a number of characteristic features of normal official Koine that 
suggest that the translators were acquainted with aspeets of traditional Greek practice 
too, e.g. the liking for prepositional possessives and the absence of any attempt to 
replícate the Latin sequence of tense rules, leading to the now normal use of subjunc- 
tives even in a past time context (here after eSo^e [édokse] ‘it was resolved’) at the 
expense of the classical optative, a mood increasingly associated exclusively with 
the literary language (see Clackson and Horrocks (2007: 5.4) for a full discussion of 
senatusconsulta). 


5.8 Past-Tense Morphology 

A final noteworthy development in (10) involves the suffix on 3pl aorist fíX0o-aav 
[é:lt*'o-san] ‘they went’, in the second extract. The interaction in the Koine between 
the regular weak aorists in -(a)a [-(s)a] (where the s-element is strictly part of the aorist 
stem of the relevant verbs) and the irregular strong aorists in -ov [-on] has already been 
discussed in 4.9. On this basis, we might have expected a 3pl fiX0-ay [é:lt''-an] to replace 
classical fi\0-ov [é:lt''-on], and this is indeed well attested (becoming in due course the 
preferred form). But in the higher Koine many strong aorists resisted such assimilation 
to the weak paradigm for a considerable period, and we find many classical forms 
widely retained. Thus even e’LTia [í:pa] for elirov [í:pon] ‘I said’, and f\veyKa [é:neqkaj 
for fíyeyKoy [émeqkon] ‘I brought’, though particularly common, continué to be used 
alongside the corresponding strong forms. 

It was, however, a particular mark of the official Koine in this period to allow the 
substitution of the regular weak suffix -aav [-san] for the original -v [-n] in the 3pl of 
the strong aorist, as here.^ This was doubtless due in part to the fact that the resulting 
form was distinctive, while the classical 3pl ending was homophonous with that of the 
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Isg, but the process also continued an analogical extensión that had already affected 
many 3pl aorists in the irregular -pi [-mi] paradigm (cf. Attic/Koine e-Qe-aav [ét*'e-san] 
‘they put’ for original e0e-v [ét^'e-n], etc.)- Since this same analogy had also affected the 
3pl imperfect of such verbs (cf. p-CTav [é:san] ‘they were’ for original p-y [é:n], é-TL0e-aay 
[etít''e-san] ‘they used to put’ for original eriGc-y [étit‘'e-n] etc.), it also began to affect 
3pl imperfects more widely in the Koine, particularly since the regular imperfect shared 
the endings of the strong aorist (the two paradigms being distinguished only by root 
allomorphy or suppletion). Early examples are found in late dialect inscriptions as well 
as in the Ptolemaic papyri and the Septuagint. 

Eventually, however, the strong aorist/imperfect paradigm, including the innovative 
3pl forms, succumbed to the model of the numerically superior weak aorists, but 
as often happens in cases of paradigm interference, the final product in the Byzantine 
period shows that the process was in fact a two-way one. What eventually 
emerged was a common set of ‘past-tense’ endings with elements taken from both 
paradigms: 


(11) l/2/3sg: -(cj)a -(ct)?? -(o)? 

[-(s)a -(s)es -(s)e] 

l/2/3pl: -(a)apey -(a)eTe/-(a)aTe -(a)ay 

[-(s)amen -(s)ete/-(s)ate -(s)an] 


Here the a-vowel comes from the weak aorists and the e-vowel from the strong aorists/ 
imperfects (3sg -e [-e] being common to both); the s-element naturally appears in just 
those forms (the majority of weak aorists) which had displayed it in the classical 
language. 


5.9 Official Writing of the Román Imperial Period 

To complete this brief sketch of the Koine in Román times we may turn briefly to the 
imperial period proper, and to the following letter addressed by the emperor Hadrian 
in AD 119 to the Egyptian prefect Rammius (BGU 140). Originally composed in Latin, 
it was translated into Greek and put on public display in accordance with the emperor’s 
wishes:‘* 

(12) éTTLlalTapaL, 'Pappié (iou, rlolÚToys' [ofe ol yoyeis' aÚTÜv tw Tfjs' arpareLas' 
áyeíXayTo xpóyy Tfiy irpó? rá iraTpLKa [WTTláipxoyja irpóaoSov KCKuXOaSaL, kIüI tIoOto 
oi)K éSÓKei ctkXtipóv eüIyaL [Toi)]yayTLoy aÜTwv rfis' CTTpaTLüj[TL]Kfjs' [SiSalx'ns' TTeTTOLriKÓTüjy. 
fiSiaTa 8é aÚTÓs' irpoeLepai Tá? á4)opiJ.á? 8 l' üv tó aíiarripÓTepoy íittó tíSv irpó épioí) 
acTOKpaTÓpcüy araOey 4>Gay6puTTÓTep[o]y épp.T|yeúco. ovirep Toiyapoíiy TÍpÓTrlov oIk eiaiv 
vop-Lpioi KXTipo[yó|j.]oL TCúv éauTüjv iraTépcúv ol tú [Tlfjs' orpaTeías' XPÓyw áyaXT||j.cf)9éyTes', 
opLíos" KUToxTily] ÚTTapxóyTüjy éKELyou ToO p.élpjous' Toü 8LaTá7|j.aTos' oii kul toX? 
TTpós’ [yléyoys' awyévecFi SÍSotul alreXoSai 8'úyao'9ai kqI aÜTous' Kpdíylo). raíiTTiy p.ou 
rfiy Swpeáy kuI toIs' oTpaTLWTais' époí) kqI toTs" oíierpayols' eüyywaTÓy ae TToifjoaL 
Sefioei, oúx evsKa roít 8oKeIy pie aÜToIs' ¿yXoyely, áXXá 'íya toútu xpOyrai, éáy 
áyyowoL. 
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[e'pistame, hrami'e mu, 'tutus hus hy yo'nis acjiton to tis stra'teas 
I-know, Rammius my, these whom the parents of-them in-the of-the military-service 
a'nilando 'k'^rono ten pros ta patri'ka hy'park'’onda 'prosodon 

they-acknowledged time (from-)the to the paternal property succession 

keko'lyst'’e, ke 'tuto uk e'doki skle'ron 'ine, tunan'dion acjiton 

to-have-been-prevented, and this not seemed hard to-be, the-opposite these-people 
tes stratioti'kes didak*'es pepye'koton. 'hedista de a(j)'tos 
of-the military discipline having-done. Most-gladly but myself 
pro'hieme tas ap'’or'mas di hon to a(j)ste'roteron hypo tom 

I-put-forward the principies through which the rather-strictly by the 

pro e'mu a(l)tokra'toron sta't''en p'’ilant'’ro'poteron herme'nePo. 

before me emperors established(thing) more-humanely I-interpret. 

'homper tyya'run 'tropon 'uk isin 'nomimy klero'nomy ton 
In-what therefore way not are lawful heirs of-the 

hea(|)'tom pa'teron hy to tes stra'teas 'k*'rono analem'(p)t*'entes, 
of-themselves fathers the in-the of-the military-service time acknowledged, 

'hornos kato'k'’en hypar'k*'ondon eks e'kinu tu 'merus tu 

nevertheless possession of-property from that the part of-the 

dja'taymatos hu ke tys proz 'jenus sypge'nesi 'didote e'tist^'e 

edict where also to-the by birth kinsmen it-is-given to-claim 

'dynast*'e ke aijt'tus 'krino. 'ta(|)tem mu ten dore'an ke tys strati'otes 

to-be-able also these I-judge. This of-me the bounty both to-the soldiers 

e'mu ke tys wetra'nys 'ejJyno'ston se py'ese de'esi, 

of-me and to-the veterans well-known (for-)you to-make it-will-be-necessary, 

uk'’ 'heneka tu do'kim me aijitys elo'jin, ala hiña 'tuto 'k'’ronde, 

not for-the-sake of-the to-seem me to-them to-take-credit, but so-that this they-may-use, 

e'an ayno'osi. ] 

if they-are-ignorant. 

T know, my dear Rammius, that persons who were acknowledged to be legitímate by 
their parents in the time of their military Service have been prevented from succeeding to 
their fathers’ property, and this did not seem harsh in so far as they had acted contrary 
to military discipline (i.e. soldiers were forbidden to marry and their children were there¬ 
fore illegitimate) . But I myself very gladly put forward the principie by which I interpret 
more humanely the rather strict rule established by the emperors before me. Therefore, 
although those acknowledged as legitímate in the time of their fathers’ military Service 
are not their fathers’ lawful heirs, I decree that they too are able to claim possession of 
the property through the clause of the edict in which this right is granted also to kinsmen 
by birth. It will be your duty to make this bounty of mine well known both to my soldiers 
and to my veterans, not for the sake of my appearing to them to take the credit, but so 
that they may use this privilege if they are ignorant of it.’ 

The usual conservativism of official Greek is apparent in the continued general use of 
nominalized participles (the only exception is to express background circumstances in 
the form of a genitive absolute), and the use of the articular infinitival clause to express 
purpose in the last sentence, both structures permitting extensive complements and/or 
optional modification. Nevertheless, the archaizing impact of the Atticist revival is also 
apparent in the scrupulous avoidance of prepositional possessives, in the penultimate 
position of the verb áveiXavTo [a'nilando] within the relative clause of the first sentence, 
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splitting up the temporal expression (‘hyperbaton’: cf. 5.6), and in the use there of a 
simple dative of time (e.g. ™ ... xpófy [to ... ’k^'rono]; tecali that prepositions were 
earlier quite standard in support of the increasingly ‘weak’ dative case (cf. the discus- 
sion of (22) in 4.11.1, and the phrase ép TravTl KULptúL [em panti kairód] in (9) in 
4.6.3)). 

The routine use of accusative and infinitive constructions, where at least some finite 
clause replacements might have been expected on the basis of earlier official practice 
and popular contemporary usage, is perhaps to be explained in the same way, though 
the impact of the Latin original (presumably itself composed in a style closer to the 
‘classical’ than the ‘vulgar’ language, where this construction was standard) should not 
be discounted. In this connection we may also note the predilection in (12) for placing 
verbs in clause-final position, a feature clearly contrary to the general drift in the 
development of spoken Greek (cf. 4.8), and again perhaps representing the overuse of 
a classicizing characteristic that happened to enjoy Latin reinforcement. The cumula- 
tive impact of such interference phenomena undoubtedly had some effect on educated 
written usage even among native speakers, at least for as long as the two languages 
remained in cióse contact. 


5.10 ‘Colloquial’ Literature 

5.10.1 Epictetus 

Epictetus (c. AD 60-140) was a slave from Hierapolis (modern Pamukkale, ‘Cotton 
Castle’, famous for its spectacular calcified spring) in Phrygia in Asia Minor. He owed 
his freedom to his master, a court official by the ñame of Epaphroditus, and having 
had the opportunity to hear the Stoic philosopher Musonius, himself spent some time 
teaching in Rome before gathering a circle of students at Nicopolis in Epirus. Although 
he apparently wrote nothing himself, his ‘discourses’, in a plain and forceful language, 
have been ‘preserved’ for us by his admirer Arrian (c. ad 95-175), the author of the 
famous account of Alexander’s expedition. The language of these homely presentations 
of aspects of Stoic philosophy is probably the closest thing we have, with due allow- 
ance for the philosophical terminology and a certain abstractness of style engendered 
by the subject matter, to a representation of the educated spoken language of the 2nd 
century ad. 

The following brief extract (11.6, 3-4) is typical:^ 

(13) KaXóv Sé leal tó clSéyai, rfiy aíiToO TTapaaKCXjfiv kqI Síiyapuy, íy' év olg |afi 
TTapaCTKeúacraL, fiCTUxlay ayi]? pr|6' áyayáicTi]? el riueg aXXoL uXeloy aon éxovmu éu 
¿Keíyois'. Kol yáp ctI év auXXoyLa|j,oIs- irXdoy áÍLÓiaeis' creauToy irfiy áyayoKTcSaLy 

ém toé™, TTapa|iy0tíar| aiiTovs" "éyeo epaBoy, Épels- Se oÉ." 

[ka'lon de ke to i'dene tin ha(|)'tu paraske'Pgn ke 'dynamin, hin en 

good and also the to-know the of-self preparation and power, so-that in 

hys me para'skefiase, hesy'k''ian ’ajis med aya'naktis 'i tiñes 

which-things not you-are-prepared, stillness you-may-conduct and-not be-angry if some 
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'aly 'plion su 'ek’'usm en e'kinys. ke yar sy en sylojiz'mys 'plion 
others more than-you have in these. And for yon in arguments more 

aksi'osis sea(¡)'ton 'ek4n, kan ayana'ktosin epi 'tuto, paramy't''esi 

you-will-expect yourself to-have, and-if they-are-angry at this, you-will-console 
a(j)tus; ‘e'yo 'emat*'on, hy'mis de 'u.’ ] 

them; ‘I have-studied, yon but not.’ 

‘Knowledge of one’s own preparation and resources is a good thing too, so that in matters 
for which you have not prepared yourself you may be at peace, and not get angry if others 
have the advantage over you in these. For you in turn will expect yourself to have the 
advantage in philosophical reasoning, and if they get angry at this, you will consolé them: 
“I have studied, but you have not.” ’ 


5.10.2 The New Testament 

There are striking parallels between Epictetus’ style and diction and the language of 
the New Testament. This is not, any more than that of the Septuagint (4.7.8), a special 
variety of Greek used by the Jews of the Near East (comparable, say, to the Jewish- 
Spanish of the Sephardic communities), as once was commonly thought, but a reason- 
ably cióse reflection of the everyday Greek of the majority of the literate population 
in the early centuries ad, subject, as always, to the influence of the ordinary written 
language of business and administration learned in school. 

This is not to say, however, that there are no peculiarly regional features (cf. 4.10). 
Although the New Testament was composed in the main by men without a higher 
education, and so is largely devoid of Atticistic traits, it was none the less written in 
an area where Aramaic was the first language of the majority, and some books at least 
are probably translations from Aramaic origináis. Eurthermore, some knowledge of 
the Septuagint must be supposed for the mainly Jewish authors/translators involved. 
We therefore find evidence of substrate and translation effects, as well as sporadic 
Septuagintisms, particularly in highly traditional passages, such as the two hymns in 
Luke 1. 46-55 and 68-71. 

The identification and classification of relevant examples has long been, and still 
remains, a matter of considerable controversy. By way of illustration, we might list 
the following phenomena from the gospel according to St Mark (cf. Maloney (1981), 
Blass et al. (1984: 273 ff), Bubeník (1989: 65-7) for detailed discussion): 


(14) 


(a) KOL [ke] ‘and’, beginning a new paragraph. 

(b) Kaí [ke] ‘and’, introducing the apodosis of conditional clauses. 

(c) Noun-genitive-adjective order, instead of the usual pre-head position 
for the adjective. 

(d) Use of modifying genitive NPs where ordinarily Greek would use an 
adjective. 

(e) Use of positive adjectives with the valué of comparatives. 

(f) el? [is] ‘one’ (masculine), or avOpcorros- [’antTopos] ‘man’, used as an 
indefinite pronoun (instead of tl? [tis] ‘someone’). 
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(g) Use of redundant resumptive pronouns in relative clauses introduced by 
an appropriately inflected relative pronoun. 

(h) Nominative in expressions of temporal duration in place of accusative. 

(i) Nominative NPs with preposed definite article used instead of the simple 
vocative. 

(j) Nominative topic, with ‘weak’ resumptive pronoun. 


Most of these can be paralleled in the Septuagint, and most could equally well 
reflect contemporary Hebrew or Aramaic (with (b), (d), (h) and (i) perhaps most likely 
to reflect some direct influence from the contemporary vernacular). But many can 
also be paralleled in low-level Koine documents from Egypt (e.g. (a), (b), (f) - at 
least for els" [is], (i) and (j)), and so presumably reflect either more general tenden- 
cies of colloquial Greek which were specially reinforced by Jewish bilingualism in 
Palestine, or accidental correspondencies between Coptic and Hebrew/Aramaic 
(e.g. (i)). 

The successful identiflcation of substrate/translation effects is likely to remain 
a problematical area for the foreseeable future, since it must be based on clear evidence 
that the construction in question is alien to the natural development of Greek. This 
is a less straightforward matter than might at flrst appear to be the case. Taking 
the example of nominative topic + ‘weak’ resumptive pronoun (14j), we should note 
that this type of dislocated structure is in fact typical of early legal and gnomic 
texts in many Indo-European languages, but that classical Greek here demands 
a ‘strong’ demonstrative pronoun and case agreement for the topic in resumptive 
function: 


(15) ó yáp Xóyxiiv aKov&v, ¿Kelvo? kuI ttiv ¡Jjr’X'nr' tl irapaKovS. (Xenophon 
Cyropaedia 6.2.33) 


[ho gar lópUem akon6:n, eké:nos kai te:n psyk'’é:n ti parakonáá ] 

the (man) for spear sharpening, that (man) also the soul somewhat sharpens-besides. 


‘He who sharpens his spear also sharpens his soul somewhat besides.’ 

On the face of it examples such as St Mark, 4.25: o? ydp exet, 
8o0f|aeTaL aÜTu [(h)os yar ’ek'h, do'fl’esete a(t)'to], lit. ‘who for has, it-shall-be-given 
to-him’, would appear to viólate these rules (though note that the topic here is strictly 
caseless, since the nominative relative is required by the syntax of the clause that con- 
tains it), as do related examples from Egypt with genuine nominative topics, e.g. 
P. Merton 23 (2nd century ad), P. Eay. 127 (2nd/3rd century ad), and BGU 385 
(2nd/3rd century ad). But loosely constructed nominative topics are typical of the 
breakdown of formal agreement patterns seen also in the case of adjunct participles 
(cf. 6.5.3), and we should also note the sporadic evidence from this period that stressed 
avTÓg [af'tos] was already in use as a demonstrative, exactly as in Modern Greek 
(cf. 5.3), e.g.: 
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(16) ÚTTep aÚToO toü TTpáyiraTos' (BGU 1655.42 (AD 169)) 

[i'pcr a(|)'tu tu 'praymatos] 
on this thc mattcr 

‘concerning this matter’ 

There is, then, no obstacle in principie to taking the use of aÜTÓs' [af'tos] in ‘popular’ 
Koine texts as reflecting this development, so that, where necessary, the relevant forms 
could be stressed and used as ‘strong’ pronouns equivalent to demonstratives (again 
as in Modern Greek). There is, therefore, no compelling reason to treat (14j) as a 
Semitism, despite the obvious parallels in Hebrew/Aramaic. 

It is nevertheless undeniable that not all putative Semitisms can be explained away 
in such terms and that many, whatever their ultímate source, remain firmly in place 
(e.g. (14a, c, d, e, and also possibly h and i). It is important, however, to note that 
votive, legal and sepulchral inscriptions from Palestine do not in general display much 
comparable evidence for Semitic substrate effects, being, to all intents and purposes, 
linguistically parallel to similar inscriptions from, say, Syria or Asia Minor. This con- 
trast with much Jewish literary writing, including even the moderately Atticizing 
translation of the original Aramaic text of Josephus’ (born ad 37/38) history On the 
Jewish War, as well as the more ‘vernacular’ New Testament, is presumably testimony 
to the efficacy of the education system in imposing the conventions of ‘official’ Greek 
for the composition of routine non-literary documents. 

In general, however, the language of the New Testament reflects quite closely the 
natural development of the language in the early centuries ad, always allowing for 
stylistic variation determined by the level of education of the author. Thus Hebrews 
and James are in some respects quite ‘classical’ (though far from Atticist), while Luke, 
Acts and the Pauline epistles are written on a higher level than Matthew, Mark and 
John (Luke, for example, sometimes implicitly ‘corrects’ the corresponding passage in 
Mark, cf. Browning (1983: 49)). John and Revelation (Apocalypse), however, are 
almost wholly uninfluenced by the archaizing conventions of the literary and/or official 
traditions, and the author of the latter in particular has been seen by some as revelling 
in his imperfect command of Greek and deliberately adopting an ‘anti-culturaP style 
that defies ordinary grammatical constraint (cf. Robertson (1919: 135), Moulton 
et al. (1976: 33)). 

The generally ‘popular’ quality of the language overall is perhaps most clearly dem- 
onstrated by a comparison of standard New Testament usage with the injunctions of 
Phrynichus (cf. 5.6), who was of course commenting on the kinds of ‘mistake’, i.e. 
non-classical elements of living Greek, typically made by pupils in literary composition. 
Two examples will serve to illustrate the point. Compare Ecloga ÍO-J 

(17) eÚYapLCTTely oúSels' tuv SoRÍpuy eiTrev, áXká yápiv elSévaL 

[ewk*'aris'ti:n ud'i:s to:n do'kimo:n 'i:pen, alia 'k^arin i:'denai] 

eucharistein {‘thank’) no-one of-the approved said, but charin eidenai 


‘None of our approved models said eucharistein but charin eidenai .’ 
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with John 11. 41: 

(18) nárep, ei)X“pLCTT(¡) aoL 

['pater, efjik'^ari'sto sy ] 

Father, I-thank you 

and Ecloga 255: 

(19) Qpéyeiv ém toO vcw ... TravTeXús- áTToSoKLpaaTÉov Towopa 

['j3rek’'i:n epi tu: 'hy:i:n ... pante'lo:s apodokimas'teon'tu:noma] 

brechein ('rain') over the hvein ... altogether (is-)to-be-rejected the-term 


‘ Brechein in place of hvein ... the term is to be roundly rejected.’ 

with Matthew 5. 45: 

(20) PpéxeL étrl SLKaíotis- kqI ábÍKons' 

['vrek''i epi di'keus ke a'dikus] 
it-rains on just-(people) and unjust 

‘It rains on the just and the unjust.’ 

The following, very famous, extract from the beginning of St John’s gospel provides 
a nice example of the ‘simple’ Koine style within the spectrum of New Testament 
writing:^ 


(21) 1. ev ápxfj pv ó Xóyos', kul ó Xóyos- r\v irpós' tóv 9eóv, kol Oeó? f)v ó Xóyos'. 

2. 01™? f|v ¿V ápxfj irpó? tóv 0eóv. 3. irávTa 8 l’ aÚToO ¿yéveTO, koI xvipi? aÚTOí) 
éyéveTO oü8e ev o yéyovev. 4. ev aü™ ¿jup pv, Kal p ¿up pv to (j)^? tmv dvOpútruv 
5. Kal TÓ 4)159 €v Tfj aKOTÍg 4>aLveL, Kal p OKOTÍa aÚTO oü KaréXa^ev. 6. ¿yéneTO 
avOpcoTTOS', áTTeaTaXpévo9 trapa OeoO, ovopa aÜTñ 'luávvps'. 7. oótos" pX0ev elj 
papTupiav, Lva papTtippap trepl toO J'utós', tva travres' TTLaTeúatúaLV 8 l’ aÜToñ. 8. 
oÜK pv ¿Kelvos- TÓ 4’t5s', áXX Iva papTuppap trepl toO 4'túTÓ9. 9. pv tó 4^(29 tó 
áXp0Lvóv, o (pLúTÍCeL ttávTa avOporttov, épxópevov el9 tóv KÓapov. 10. ev Tñ KÓapcp 
pv, Kal ó KÓapo9 8 l' atiToñ éyéveTO, Kal ó KÓapo9 aÜTÓv oük eyvo). 11. eL9 to lóra 
pX0ev, Kal ol l 8 lol aÜTÓv ot) trapéXapov. 12. oaor 8e eXa(3ov aÜTÓv, eóuKev aÍJTol9 
é^ouaíav TeKva 0eoO yeveaóar, T0I9 TnarevovoLV el9 tó óvopa aÜToO, 13. ói oük ¿4 
alpÓTUv oü8e ¿k 0eXppaTO9 aapKÓ9 oü8e ¿k 0eXppaTO9 áv8pÓ9 áXX' ¿k 0eoü 
éyevvT|0paav. 

[1. en ar'kH 'in o ’loyos, ke o 'loyos 'im bros to(n) t’'e'o(n), ke t''e'os 

In beginning there-was the word and the word there-was by the god, and god 

'in o 'loyos. 2. 'utos 'in en ar'k’'i pros to(n) t’'e'o(n). 3. 'panda di 

was the word. This there-was in beginning by the god. All-things through 
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a(|)'tu e'jeneto, ke k*'o'ris acjj'tu e'jeneto ude 'en o 'jeyonen. 4. en aiji'to zo'i 

him happened, and without him happened not-even one-thing that happened. In him lile 

'in, ke i zo'i in to p*'os ton an't''ropon; 5. ke to p‘'os en di sko'tia 

there-was, and the lile was the light of-the men; and the light in the darkness 

'p''eni, ke i sko'ti(a) a((|))to u ka'tela|3en. 6. e'jeneto 

shines, and the darkness it not put-out/understood. Came-into being 

'ant‘'ropos, apestal'menos para t*'e'u, 'ono'ma (a(¡))to io'anis. 7. 'utos 

man, sent from god, ñame to-him John. This-man 

'ilt''en is marty'rian ina marty'risi peri tu p''o'tos, ina 'pandes 

carne to witness that he-witness about the light, that all-men 

pi'ste(j)sosin di a(|)'tu. 8. uk in e'kinos to p*'os, al ina marty'risi 

may-believe through him. not was that-man the light, but that he-witness 

peri tu p''o'tos. 9. 'in to p^os to alit''i'non, o p''o'tizi 'pand(a) 

about the light. Was the light the true, which illuminates every 

'ant*'ropon, er'k*'omeno(n) is ton 'gozmo(n). 10. en do 'kozmo 

man, coming into the world. In the world 

'in, ke o 'kozmos di a(j)'tu e'jeneto, ke o 'kozmos a((¡))ton uk 'eyno. 

was, and the world through him came-about, and the world him not came-to-know. 

11. is ta'idja 'ilt''en, ke y 'idjy a(i|))tonu pa'relaPon. 12. 'osy 

To the his-own-things he-came, and the his-own-people him not accepted. As-many-as 

d(e) 'ela'Pon a((]))ton, 'edo'ken a((|))tys eksu'sja(n) 'tekna t'’e'u je'nest''e, tys 
but accepted him, he-gave to-them power children of-god to-become, to-the (ones) 

pi'stePusin is t(o) 'ono'ma (a(]))tu, 13. y uk eks e'maton ud ek 

believing in the ñame of-him, who not from bloods ñor from 

t*'e'limatos sar'kos ud ek t''e'limatos an'dros al ek t*'e'u eje'nit*'isan.] 

will of-flesh ñor from will of-man but from god were-born. 


Tn the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God, and the Word was God. 
The same was in the beginning with God. All things were made by him; and without him 
was not anything made that was made. In him was life; and the life was the light of men. 
And the light shineth in darkness; and the darkness comprehended it not. There was a 
man sent from God, whose ñame was John. The same carne for a witness, to bear witness 
of the Light, that all men through him might believe. He was not that Light, but was sent 
to bear witness of that Light. That was the true Light, which lighteth every man that 
cometh into the world. He was in the world, and the world was made by him, and the 
world knew him not. He carne unto his own, and his own received him not. But as many 
as received him, to them gave he power to become the sons of God, even to them that 
believe on his ñame: Which were born not of blood, ñor of the will of the flesh, ñor of 
the will of man, but of God.’ 

Apart from the obvious simplicity of construction, involving routine co-ordination of 
clauses with finite verbs, we may note the simple but effective rhetorical device of 
repeating a key noun phrase from one sentence as the initial ‘topic/subject’ of the next. 
Where such a topic is syntactically complex, as with the relative clause in para. 12, 
there is a resumptive pronoun in the ‘comment’ that follows (cf. (14j), (15), (16) 
above); from this basis the use of resumptive pronouns was progressively generalized 
to other topic constructions, including those involving simple noun phrases, as in 
Modern Greek. These typical features of the simple Koine fall into line with the use 
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of the subjunctive in the final clause after a past-time main verb in para. 7 (the classical 
optative, already optional even in 5th-century Attic Greek, having long been a mark 
of the archaizing literary style), and the use of the indicative for the optative (a par- 
ticularly opaque usage of the classical language, cf. Horrocks (1995)) in the past-time 
generic clause in para. 12. 

We should note, however, that ‘weak’ pronouns still remain enclitic on the initial 
constituent (as in the earliest Greek), and have not yet become phonologically attached 
to the verb that governs them (as in Modern Greek). Thus weak pronouns frequently 
follow an initial topic in ‘second position’, and the verb, though typically standing as 
cióse as possible to the pronoun (in order to reconcile the inherited clitic position with 
the natural requirement that a head and its pronominal complement should ordinarily 
be contiguous, cf. 4.8), may nevertheless still be separated from it by the negative 
particle (e.g. in paras. 5, 10 and 11); this contrasts sharply with the situation in Modern 
Greek, where the position of the clitic, as an element phonologically dependent on the 
verb, is fixed, and the corresponding order is negative + clitic + verb (cf. Sev tov eí8a 
['5en don i5a] ‘not him I-saw’, etc.). 

We may, however, compare the order in para. 12 (relative pronoun + connec- 
tive + verb + enclitic), where the weak pronoun follows the verb rather than the con- 
nective, a position well attested in classical Greek, but one which demonstrates the 
fact that the tensión between the ‘second-position’ and ‘head-adjacency’ requirements 
had not yet been fully reconciled in the written Koine (cf. Horrocks (1990)). Note too 
that, in contrast with the lowest levels of the Koine as discussed in chapter 6, the 
correct use of the dative in its core functions (e.g. indirect object, locative after preposi- 
tions, etc.), the proper use of control infinitives (in para. 12), and the appropriate use 
of correctly inflected participles (e.g. in paras. 9 and 12) are all still routine; it cannot 
be overemphasized that, despite the obvious departures from classical usage, this is 
good, basic Koine Greek of its time. 

One final issue concerns the status of subjunctive clauses introduced by 'iva [’ina], 
as in para. 8. Though the sense of this particular example is not altogether certain 
(perhaps ‘he should/must bear witness’), it is clear that this ‘conjunction’, like its suc- 
cessor va [na] in Modern Greek, could already be used with a main verb to express 
permission/obligation, and that it had accordingly been downgraded in certain contexts 
to the status of a mood marker, thus becoming available in main as well as subordínate 
clauses. There are many clear examples of such usage, both positive and negative, in 
the Septuagint and elsewhere in the New Testament, and there are also instances in 
the Egyptian papyri, though these are quite rare. 


5.11 Later Christian Literature: Stylistic Levels 

5.11.1 The Apostolic Fathers 

The Christian writers of the earliest period (the so-called Apostolic Fathers) generally 
followed the model of the New Testament and continued to write in a simple Koine 
style, partly as a mark of their contempt for pagan grammarians and rhetoricians, but 
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partly also from a conviction that the message would be better received by the masses 
if it were presented in a language that they understood and which crucially lacked the 
taint of snobbery conveyed by the archaizing literary norm. Thus the New Testament 
Apocrypha and many of the early saints’ lives are composed in a language that displays 
a fairly consistent lack of regard for the purist tradition and follows the practice of 
the unelaborated, day-to-day written Koine of the time. 

We may consider, for example, the following extract from The Shepherd (I, 1-2), 
a mid-2nd-century work comprising a series of revelations made to an individual by 
the ñame of Hermas: 


(22) ó Gpé^Jas- |ie TréTrpaKév pe 'PóSt] tlvI el? Púpriv. pera iToXXá eTT| tqijttiv 

áveyvcüpLaápTiv kql fip5ápr]v aíJTt|v dyaTrav ú? á8eX4>hv. pera xpóvov TLvd XouopévTiy 
el? TÓy TTOTapóy TL(3epLy el6oy Kal érréScaKa aÜT^ Tt]y x^pa Kal é^fiyayoy aÚTpy 
éK toD TTOTapoíi. TaÚTTi? oiiy I6d)y tó kúXXo? 6Le\oyL^ópT|y ¿y tt) KapSlg pou Xéywy 
MaKÓpLO? £Í TOLaí)Tr|y yyyaiKa elxoy Kal tw KáXXei Kal tw TpÓTTW. póyoy 

TOÜTO €[3ou\ei)aápr|y, erepoy 6é oúSe ey. 

o 'thepsaz me 'pepra'ke(m) me 'rodi tini is 'romi(n). meta po'la 

the having-nurtured me sold me to-Rhoda a-certain in Rome. After many 

’eti 'taftin aneynori'samin ke ir'ksamin a(f)tin aya'pan os 

years this (woman) I-appreciated and I-began her to-love as 

aderp’'i{n). meta 'k'’ronon dina luo'menin is tom bota'mon 'tiverin 

sister. After time some (her) washing in the river Tiber 

’idon k(e) e'pedo'ka (af)ti tig 'khra k(e) e'ksiyayon a(f)tin ek 

I-saw and I-gave to-her the hand and pulled her out-of 

tu pota'mou. 'taftis un i'don to 'kalos djeloji'zomin en di kar'dja 

the river. Of this (woman) then seeing the beauty I-began-to-reflect in the heart 

mu 'leyon: ma'karjos 'imin, i ty'afti(n) jy'neka 'ik*'on ke to 'kali 

of-me saying: 'Happy I-would-be, if such woman I-had both in-the beauty 

ke to 'tropo. 'mono(n) 'tuto evulef'samin, 'eteron de ude 'en.] 

and the character.' Only this I-resolved, other (thing) and not(-even) one. 

‘The man who brought me up sold me to a certain Rhoda in Rome. After many years 
I carne to appreciate her qualities, and began to love her as a sister. After a while I 
saw her washing in the River Tiber, and gave her my hand and pulled her out of the river. 
Then when I saw her beauty I began to reflect in my heart saying: “I would be happy 
if I had a wife of such beauty and character.” I resolved on this alone, and nothing 
else.’ 


We may note once again that this is a ‘good’ Koine style of the period, involving ínter 
alia a full range of inflected participles, the correct use of the dative in its core func- 
tions, aorist middle forms (often replaced by the aorist passive in less accomplished 
writing), and a willingness to vary word order for stylistic effect (e.g. the preposing of 
the participial complement clause dependent on el8ov ['idonj ‘I saw’, leaving the main 
verb in final position). 
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Other standard features of the Koine at this time inelude: 

(23) (a) The use of the accusative with els" [is] in literal locative function in 

place of classical ev + dative (a feature already well established as 
an option in the New Testament and the papyri); only the ‘extended’ 
usage ev tt) Kaphig [en di kar'dja] ‘in the heart’ shows the classical 
construction. 

(b) The perfect TtéTTpaKev ['peprake(n)] ‘he sold’ used as a simple alterna- 
tive to the aorist (cf. 6.5.2 for an extended discussion of this 
development). 

(c) The use of the imperfect in the protasis and apodosis of a ‘remóte’ future 
conditional in place of the classical optative (combined with av [an] in 
the apodosis). The development of modal syntax is considered in detail 
in 9.4, cf. also Horrocks (1995); here we may simply note the dual use, 
i.e. past habitual/future supposition, of past indicatives and periphrases 
with would in English (cf. if ever she met her real father she would weep), 
and observe that imperfective ‘past’ indicatives may readily acquire such 
modal uses cross-linguistically. 

(d) The beginning of the transfer of the verb ‘to be’ from the irregular -pi 
[-mi] paradigm to the regular middle paradigm in -pai [-me]. This seems 
to have begun, as here, with the recharacterization of the Isg imperfect 
pv [in] as fíppv [’imin], a form which is already well attested in 
the Ptolemaic papyri, and served to distinguish the Isg from the homo- 
phonous 3sg; Phrynichus (130) naturally stigmatizes it. From this base 
a largely middle paradigm was gradually built up in more popular reg- 
isters of the Koine through the later Román and early Byzantine periods, 
the major exception being the forms of the 3sg/3pl present indicative, 
which derive from the use of the accented adverb Ivi [’eni], first used 
synonymously with the compound ev-eesri [’en-esti], ‘there is/are’, 
but later as a simple replacement for classical eoTL [esti]/elCTL [isi] ‘is/are’. 
The form was eventually adapted to the rest of the paradigm, with first 
the suffix (-voL [-ne]) then the stem (el- [i-]) recharacterized on the model 
of lsg/2sg elpoL ['ime]/eIaaL [’ise]. We thus obtain the following para¬ 
digm for the early/middle Byzantine period (cf. Part II, 11.8 (34a), for 


details): 






Present: 

el-paL 1 

’ime] 

cl-aaL [’ise] 

Ivv [ 

’eni] 


e’í-pcBa 

[’imeOa] 

el-a0e [’isOe] 

Ivv \ 

’eni] 

Past: 

fí-ppy [ 

'imin] 

p-ao [’iso] 

f]-TO 

[’ito] 


f|-pe0a 

[’imeOa] 

p-aaCT0e [’isasOe] 

fi-rav 

[’itan] 


Here the 2pl form has borrowed the aorist middle ending, and the 3pl 
has been recharacterized with -t- [-t-] on the basis of the 3sg; many 
earlier forms remained in use alongside these, however, especially 2sg/ 
pl f)? [is]/fiTe [’ite] and 3pl fioav [’isan]. 
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5.11.2 The impact of Atticism 

This use of the ‘common’ style worked well for as long as Christianity was primarily 
a religión of the poor and underprivileged. But as it began to make an impression 
on the educated classes, there aróse a need to preach and develop doctrine in a more 
‘acceptable’ form of language, the lower levels of the Koine being viewed as a 
mark not merely of poor taste but of ignorance and degeneracy. Christian discourse 
was therefore increasingly ‘elevated’ from the ‘vulgar’ level of the New Testament, 
and, from the beginning of the 3rd century onwards, intellectual apologists such as 
Clement of Alexandria (2nd/3rd century ad), Origen (ad 184-254) and Eusebius (c. 
AD 260-340) began to expound Christian history and doctrine in a language and style 
adapted from the pagan Greek historical, rhetorical and philosophical traditions that 
blended the new religious terminology into a variably Atticized scholarly Koine. 

This trend was soon Consolidated by political developments. By the early 4th century 
AD profound changes were taking place in the administration of the Román empire. 
The inland site of Rome was becoming steadily more impractical and irrelevant as 
Italy became increasingly vulnerable to barbarían incursions. Since the Balkans and 
Asia Minor were already the main sources of recruitment to the Román army, it was 
natural that when the emperor Constantine I (ruled ad 306-37) decided to found a 
‘New Rome’, he should select a site in the eastern part of his empire. His cholee was 
the apparently impregnadle site of ancient Byzantium, perched on the end of a penín¬ 
sula and surrounded on three sides by the sea of Marmara, the straits of the Bosporus 
and the deep river estuary of the Golden Horn. Constantine, who was himself a formal 
convert to Christianity on his death-bed, had earlier instituted a policy of religious 
tolerance, and Constantinople (KwyaTavTLvoÚTToXLS' [konstandin'upolis]) was founded 
on 11 May ad 330 as a Christian city which incorporated three great churches, 
the Holy Wisdom ('Ayía Zocfjía [a'jia so'fia]), the Holy Peace ('Ayía ElpT)vr| [a'jia 
i'rini]) and the Holy Apostles ("AyLOL ’A-rróaToXoi ['aji a'postoli]), within its grand 
design. 

By the end of the century imperial patronage had secured for Christianity a position 
as the official religión of the Román State, and many of the great church fathers of 
the 4th century, such as St Basil (‘the Great’, c. ad 329-79), St Gregory of Nazianzus 
(c. AD 330-C.389), St Gregory of Nyssa (c. ad 335-C.394) and John Chrysostom 
(c. AD 347-407), were naturally members of the upper classes who had received a 
higher education. They in turn instinctively turned their backs on the lowly origins of 
their faith and wrote in the language of their class, though the prestige of the scriptures 
was indirectly maintained in the form of ‘quotations’ of key terms incorporated into 
an otherwise classical style of discourse. The incorporation of Christianity into the 
Román establishment and the new religious Impetus behind the classicizing tradition 
created an archaizing ‘ecelesiastieal’ Greek that quickly permeated the upper strata of 
Román society and guaranteed the perpetuation of the diglossia initiated by the first 
Atticists nearly five hundred years before. Though a more Basic style of Christian 
writing continued in the form of saints’ biographies and chronicles, the opportunity 
provided by the new status of Christianity for the development of a high-prestige 
written language based on contemporary spoken Greek was effectively lost. 
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5.11.3 Callinicus and Theodoret 

We may, by way of illustration, take the work of two fairly minor Christian authors 
of the 5th century ad (the data in what follows are taken from Hult (1990)). At one 
end of the spectrum, in the Life of Hypatius by the monk Callinicus, we find a high 
concentration of relatively ‘low’ features, consistently avoided by those adopting a 
self-consciously classicizing style. Many of these can be seen in ordinary administrative 
documents from the Hellenistic period onwards, and inelude: 


(24) 


(a) The widespread use of the pleonastic genitive árdele toD [tu] to strengthen 
what would be simple infinitive complements in the classical language 
after adjectives, verbs of commanding and verbs of promising. 

(b) The use of such articular infinitives in a final sense (where the classical 
construction involves a future participle or, more regularly, 'iva ['ina] 
‘(in order) that’, + subjunctive or optative according to whether the tense 
of the main verb is non-past or past. 

(c) The frequent use of átró [a'po], lit. ‘from’, to mark the agent in passive 
constructions (where the classical language has úttó [y'po]. Trapa [pa'ra], 
and various other prepositional options, or, with the perfect passive, a 
simple dative, see George (2005)). 

(d) The use of ‘final’ 'iva ['ina] to introduce consecutive clauses (where the 
classical language has ws'/üjaTe [os/'oste] ‘(so) that’ + infinitive), and con- 
versely, the use of ‘consecutive’ ws'/wCTTe [os/'oste] + infinitive to intro¬ 
duce a final clause. 

(e) The use of ‘final’ 'iva ['ina] after verbs of ‘commanding’ (where the clas¬ 
sical language has a simple infinitive). 

(f) Parataxis involving finite (subjunctive) verb forms rather than an infini¬ 
tive complement after verbs of ‘wishing’ (though sometimes also with 
'iva ['ina]). 

(g) The use of the present indicative of ex^ ['exo], lit. ‘have’, with an aorist 
(perfective) infinitive in place of the classical synthetic future. 

(h) Frequent use of Tuyxávoo [tyq'xano], classically = ‘happen/chance (to 
be)’, in the sense of ‘to be’; and of an impersonal construction with ctuxc 
[' etyxe] ‘it happened’ + accusative and infinitive (lit. ‘it-happened [X 
to-Y]’), in place of the classical personal construction with a participle, 
‘X happened [Y-ing]’, in the sense ‘X happened [to Y]’. 


This last is not, strictly speaking, a ‘popular’ construction (tecali the general avoidance 
of the accusative and infinitive in the lower registers of the Koine), but refleets the 
bureaucratic style of the administrative language, whence it may have been absorbed 
into the vernacular as something of a cliché. 

Other non-classical features of Callinicus’ style, however, also oceur in more middle- 
brow writing, and even crop up occasionally in the work of those who strive hardest 
for puristic effect. These might be thought of as ‘established’ Koineisms derived from 
the higher, i.e. official and scientific/technical, registers of the written language, which 
were clearly also acceptable in unpretentious literary composition: 
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(25) (a) The use of otl ['oti] ‘that’ after verbs of ‘thinking’ (the classical usage is 

regularly an accusative and infinitive) and verbs of perception (where in 
classical Greek we have an accusative and participle). 

(b) The use of quoted speech rather than a subordinare clause after verbs 
of ‘saying’. 

(c) A liking for the ‘impersonal’ passive ‘it is said [that X]’, etc. (where the 
classical language more usually has ‘s/he is said [to X]’, etc.). 

(d) The use of articular infinitives governed by a ‘goal-denoting’ preposition 
to express purpose, and more generally of ‘prepositional’ infinitives 
functioning in the manner of gerunds (a construction which is neither 
routine in classical Greek ñor colloquial, but which characterized 
bureaucratic Greek from Hellenistic times). 


In general, then, we have the impression of a fairly natural written Koine into which 
only certain well-established elements from the higher registers of the official language 
have intruded. 

By contrast, the History of the Monks in Syria by Theodoret (born in Antioch in 
the late 4th century ad), who clearly received an excellent education, is replete with 
Atticizing traits such as the use of the dual and the avoidance of normal contemporary 
vocabulary (e.g. ápxLcpeús' [ar^ie'refs], lit. ‘chief-priest’, is employed for the regular 
éTTÍaKOTTos' [e'piskopos], lit. ‘overseer’, the ultimare source of our word ‘bishop’). 
Typical syntactic markers of the ‘high’ Attic style, which are unusual in the Koine and 
wholly absent from Callinicus, inelude: 


(26) 


(a) The use of future participles, or ws' (avl/otrus- av [os (an)/'opos an] ‘so 
that’, with the subjunctive in final constructions (alongside the more 
neutral Lva ['ina]); 6™? av ['opos an] was particularly characteristic of 
official Attic in the 5th century bc, after which time it dropped out of 
favour. 

(b) The use of úttó [y'po] with the dative (rather marginal in classical Attic, 
but so much the better from an Atticist perspective), irpós' [pros] with 
the genitive, or a simple dative to mark the agent of a passive construc¬ 
tion, alongside the neutral útró [y'po] + genitive; the popularity of the 
moribund dative, whether after prepositions or alone, was a specially 
clear Atticist trait (cf. again George (2005)). 

(c) Overuse of the indicative beside the more regular infinitive in consecutive 
clauses with ojare ['oste], ‘(so) that’. 

(d) A general effort to preserve the synthetic future in all its forms. 

(e) The use of the classical participial construction with Tuyxávcü [tyg'xano], 
‘X happens [being/doing Y]’, etc. 


There are, however, certain other Attic features in Theodoret’s style that also recur 
in middle-register writing. These may be seen as ‘unmarked’ elements of the less elabo- 
rated literary style of the period, i.e. as Atticisms which were used relatively unself- 
consciously rather than as part of a delibérate demonstration of learning. They may 
be seen as complementing the ‘neutral’ Koineisms of (25): 
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(27) (a) The infinitive in indirect commands, especially the use of an actíve infini- 

tive in a context where no agent is specified - ‘s/he ordered [to send 
messengers]’, etc. 

(b) The use of the irregular verb cf)r|pL [fi'mi] ‘say’ with an accusative and 
infinitive beside the regular Xéyco ['leyó] with otl [’oti] ‘that’ + finite verb. 

(c) The ‘personal’ passive construction ‘s/he is said [to X]’ for the more 
popular ‘it is said [that X]’ etc. 

(d) The use of the optative in past-tense contexts in both final clauses and 
indirect speech (replaced by the subjunctive and the indicative respec- 
tively in less elevated literary work). 

Overall, therefore, we gain the impression of a clear preference for constructions that 
were either under pressure in, or had already disappeared from, the ordinary spoken 
language, whether puré antiques or Attic traits that had become embedded as conserva- 
tive elements in the higher registers of the Koine. 

We thus have to deal with a scale of registers running from (a) more or less strict 
Atticism, through (b) a blend of Attic with ‘high-level’ written Koineisms, down to 
(c) an amalgam of ‘standard’ written Koineisms with ordinary contemporary speech; 
only those with minimal education wrote in a style (d) that was virtually free of such 
written Koineisms altogether (see chapter 6 for exemplification). It seems, then, that 
all educated writers strove, in accordance with the relevant generic conventions, for a 
style that was in some degree distanced from the spoken vernacular, with a more or 
less clear división emerging between (a) and (b) on the one hand (Attic <-> high-level 
official/technical Koine) and (c) and (d) on the other (basic/administrative Koine <-> 
vernacular). In other words, while a blend of (a) and (b) was quite normal (with 
attempts at (a) alone reserved only for the most ambitious forms of literary composi- 
tion), a combination of (a)/(b) with either (c) or (d) was relatively ‘unnatural’, and 
generally the mark of an overambitious stylist with an inadequate educational 
background. 

This State of affairs is entirely to be expected, since learning to write necessarily 
meant learning, however imperfectly, one or more of the standard forms of written 
Greek, with the Atticizing style constituting the preserve of those able to afford the 
luxury of a rhetorical higher education. Only in the later middle ages did the vernacular 
begin to make a serious impact on high-level literary composition, and then only in 
selected gentes and/or under circumstances of political fragmentation and foreign rule 
(see 8.4.4-8.4.6 and chapter 12). We should not, then, be surprised, however odd this 
may seem from a modern perspective, to discover, for example, that the account by 
Kritóboulos of Imbros of the Turkish capture of Constantinople in 1453 is written in 
a form of Greek that any student of the classical language of the 5th century bc can 
read with ease, despite the passage of nearly two thousand years (cf. 9.6). 

We should not, however, imagine that choice of style was simply a function of social 
class. Certain forms of Christian writing, such as martyrdoms and biographies, were 
traditionally more ‘popular’ in character than those with a classical/Hellenistic herit- 
age, since their authors’ primary purpose was to reach as wide an audience as possible. 
Our earliest examples inelude the anonymous Martyrdom of Polycarp (probably 2nd 
century ad) and Athanasius of Alexandria’s Life ofSt Anthony (4th century ad). There 
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is no reason to doubt that many such authors, like Athanasius, were in fací very well 
educated indeed (cf. 8.5.5, 8.5.6, 10.2, 10.3). 

The Christianization of the empire also brought with it the need for the chronologi- 
cal harmonization of the contemporary world and its classical past with the Hebrew 
World of the Oíd Testament, and so brought into being the important new genre of 
the universal chronicle. By the 5th century ad such chronicles were a major source of 
reference for Christians of all classes, and their compilers, while again aiming for a 
wide audience, assumed that it would at least overlap with readers of ‘literary’ histories 
of the traditional kind (cf. Jeffreys et al. (1990)). But while histories required the high 
style, the more practical function of world chronicles demanded the use of the routine 
written language of the day, based on the normal language of adminstration. 

But before examining further the transition of the (eastern) Román empire from 
the sophisticated urban civilization of antiquity to the medieval world of Orthodox 
Byzantium, it remains to complete Part I of this book by considering the evidence for 
the development of the Koine as a spoken language in the Román period. 


Notes 

1 The transcription of the Attic variants here and in (7), (8) and (9) below is intended to reflect 
the likely pronunciation of the Atticizing elite in the 2nd century ad, that of the correspond- 
ing Koine forms the contemporary, moderately educated norm. 

2 The following transcription assumes a conservative pronunciation of the period, as appropri- 
ate for an official document. 

3 We should note, however, that eLTra-oav [i:pa-san] ‘they said’ is also attested in this inscrip- 
tion, where this same suffix has even replaced the final -v [-n] of the already innovatory 
elTT-av [i:p-an]. This unusual form, if not a simple mistake, may reflect less than perfect 
control of Greek morphology on the part of the translator. 

4 The transcription is again supposed to represent an educated pronunciation of the period. 

5 The pronunciation is intended to reflect that of normal spoken discourse among the educated 
classes at the time. 

6 It is assumed that Phrynichus would have employed a highly conservative pronunciation. 

7 A pronunciation typical of the majority of the basically literate is assumed in the 
transcription. 


6 

Spoken Koine in 
THE Román Period 


6.1 Introduction 

A great deal of valuable information about the evolution of ‘normal’ Greek in the 
Román period is naturally provided by the private documents of the not very well- 
educated, both inscriptions and, in the case of Egypt, papyri. The extracts from private 
papyrus letters given below give a fair sample of the relevant phenomena. But before 
looking at these in detail, a general survey of the phonological developments of the 
Hellenistic and Román imperial periods will help to set the scene. 


6.2 Summary of the Principal Developments 
in the Vowel System 

Before elaborating the details of the attested graphic interchanges and their implica- 
tions, it will be useful to summarize the principal developments by means of conven- 
tional vowel diagrams, and to list the spelling options employed in substandard works 
for the representation of particular sounds in particular periods. 

The whole process can be seen as a radical simplification and reduction of the clas- 
sical System of long vowels and diphthongs, with the effect that, once distinctions of 
vowel length were lost, the former long- and short-vowel systems fell naturally together 
into a simple six-vowel triangle distinct from the Modern Greek system only in the 
continued presence of /y/. 

To a very large extent the changes involved can be explained in terms of a series of 
interconnected ‘chain-effects’, as proposed, for example, by Ruipérez (1956) and Alien 
(1987b), and motivated by the principie of maximizing the differentiation of the reali- 
zation of phonemes within the available articulatory space (cf. Martinet (1955)). 
Teodorsson has provided detailed studies of Attic for the late classical (1974) and 
Hellenistic periods (1978), and also of Ptolemaic Koine (1977), while the Román and 
early Byzantine papyri have been analysed by Gignac (1976). Threatte (1980) is an 
extremely thorough and cautious account of the phonology of Attic inscriptions, and 
we may usefully compare that with Ruijgh (1978b) for a ‘conservative’ critique of 
Teodorsson’s (1974) methodology and rather ‘radical’ results. 
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The emergence in Attic, perhaps during the 9th century BC, of a new long vowel 
“'■[a:], as the product of cluster simplification and compensatory lengthening (e.g. 
nom sg ’^'TTavT-s- [pants] ‘all’ > “''TTav-s- [pans] > iras- [pa:s]), seems to have had the 
effect of rephonologizing the reflexes of the original long a-vowel inherited from 
Indo-European; the ‘lower’ allophones of this latter, occurring after [i, e, r], merged 
with the new long a-vowel, while its remaining ‘higher’ allophones were ‘pushed’ up 
the front axis of the vowel triangle to merge with those of original /e:/ (the familiar 
a > T] shift of Attic-Ionic; for convenience, the resulting long a-vowel will be represented 
/a:/ henceforth): 



© 


Shortly afterwards, probably in the 8th or early 7th century bc, the original diphthongs 
/ei/ and /ou/ were monophthongized to produce new mid-high vowels /e:/ and /o:/. 
Since the system already contained the inherited mid vowels /e:/ and /o:/, the result was 
a degree of overcrowding, particularly on the back axis, and the eventual consequence 
was a raising of /o:/ towards /u:/, a movement which in turn ‘dragged’ original /o;/ 
towards the position of /o:/ and ‘pushed’ original /u:/ around to the front axis to 
become /y:/: 



This is essentially the classical long-vowel system as described, for example, in Alien 
(1987a), where l = /i:/, ei = /e:/, q = /e:/, a = /a:/, cü = /o:/, ou = /u:/, u = /y:/. 

On the front axis the relative infrequency of original /i:/ and the corresponding 
overcrowding following the advent of /e:/ had the combined effect of pulling /e:/ (cl) 
towards /i:/ (affecting first the pre-consonantal and word-final allophones, but then 
applying generally), with which it eventually merged. This seems in turn to have pulled 
original /£:/ (q) towards the position abandoned by /e:/, which then exercised a monoph- 
thongizing effect on /ai/ (ul) to create a new phoneme /ae:/, later /e:/, to fill this further 
vacant slot: 
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This still somewhat ‘crowded’ front axis then underwent further simplification, through 
a second raising of /e:/ (t|) to /i:/, and a corresponding upward drift of /8:/ (ai) towards 
the vacated posidon. In broadly the same period the disdnctíon between long and short 
vowels was also lost (in conjuncdon with the shift from a primary pitch to a primary 
stress accent), so that the changes represented in (4): 



led to a System that easily merged with the existing short-vowel system in (5) (which 
had changed only in the fronting of original /u/ to /y/, in line with the corresponding 
development in the long-vowel system): 


(5) 


i/y 



o 


This gave the new six-vowel system in (6), where /e/ (written e, ai) is used for conven- 
ience to represent the surviving mid vowel on the front axis: 

( 6 ) 

i/y ^ u 

o 
a 

The picture is complicated slightly by the development of the remaining diphthongs. 
Already in the classical period /yi/ (vi) had begun to merge with /y:/, at least in popular 
registers, and this then fell together with /y/, as noted. Similarly, /oi/ (ol) had shifted, 
via /ei/, to /oei/ or /oi/, which in turn then monophthongized to /ce(:)/ or / 0 (:)/, and 
finally raised to /y/. Eventually /y/ (u, ol, ul) lost its lip-rounding to merge once 
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again with /i/, though the completion of this last shift belongs to the middle Byzantine 
period. 

Of the long diphthongs, /a:i/ (ai/g) and /o:i/ (toL/u) simply lost their final element 
and merged with the corresponding long vowels, which then fell together with the 
corresponding short vowels, as we have seen. In more popular varieties, however, the 
diphthong /ed/ (r|L/r|/) seems to have partly fallen together with /e:/ (normally written 
EL, cf. the spelling of the 2sg middle ending with either -til/t) or -ei) from the late 5th 
century bc. In word-final position, however, there was at least a pardal restoration of 
[e:i] (r|L) from the end of the 3rd century bc, perhaps reflecting the more conservative 
pronunciation of the resurgent aristocracy; this eventually lost its final element along 
with the other long diphthongs, and raised to [i:]. 

The diphthongs ending in [u], however, namely /au/ (au), /eu/ (eu) and [8:u/ (riu), 
adopted an ever closer articulation of the final element, a process that eventually led, 
via the development of [w]/[w] > [(])"]/[]3"] > [$]/[j3], to a pronunciation [af/v], [ef/v], 
[if/v], with voicing triggered by a following voiced segment. 

For most of these developments, the crucial issue of chronology still remains to be 
established. This will be considered first for Athenian Attic, and then for Egyptian 
Koine (with some additional observations about the Koine in general). 

6.3 Some Illustrative Examples 

6.3.1 Athenian Attic 

In 4.4.2 above it was noted that orthographic changes in official Boeotian inscriptions 
are regularly taken to indicate that this dialect underwent many of the changes listed 
above at a very early date in comparison with, say, Attic. We thus find l used for et 
already in the 5th century bc (implying /e:/ > /i:/), and, from the early 4th century, p 
used for ai and el for p (implying /ai/ > /8:/ following the shift of original /8:/ > /e:/, 
with later substitution of i suggesting further raising of the latter to /i(:)/). By the mid- 
3rd century the use of v for ol similarly suggests that /oi/ had already been monoph- 
thongized to /0(:)/, while the occasional 2nd-century use of ei for ol implies an early 
loss of lip-rounding (i.e. [0] > [e]). 

These developments have been placed in an interesting light by the work of 
Teodorsson (1974). Using both epigraphic material and a range of secondary evidence 
to draw a distinction between the conservative pronunciation of the aristocracy and 
that of the majority (as evidenced in the spelling mistakes of private documents and 
the casual observations of contemporary writers), it is argued that vernacular Attic, 
far from being slow off the mark in comparison with Boeotian, had in fact already 
undergone many of the changes listed above by the end of the 4th century bc. The 
onset of these ‘progressive’ developments is associated directly with the role of Athens 
as an imperial capital and major emporium, and particularly with the extreme form 
of democratic government that gave unusual prominence and prestige, albeit on a 
temporary basis, to more popular forms of the dialect. 

Much inevitably hinges on the interpretation of the significance of what remains a 
small number of documents exhibiting the relevant errors, and the overall picture 
depends in particular on the extent to which we can be sure that the mistakes in 
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question were committed by local native speakers rather than by resident aliens, includ- 
ing many non-native speakers of Greek, who may have had difficulty with the subtleties 
of the Attic dialect (cf. Ruijgh (1978b) and Threatte (1980) for less radical views about 
the chronology of change, especially in the popular varieties). But even if Teodorsson 
has overinterpreted bis data, he is surely right to emphasize the importance of distin- 
guishing different levels within the Attic of the period, and it is certainly helpful to be 
able to see the Boeotian facts as forming part of a more general pattern of development 
in the 5th and 4th centuries bc rather than as revealing an isolated and otherwise 
unexplained ‘pioneer’. 

By the mid-4th century a distinction may fairly be drawn between a conservative 
System retained by the aristocracy and an innovative system representing the speech 
of the moderately educated, a variety that is further distinguished from the ‘vulgar’ 
Attic of the urban poor. Teodorsson’s reconstruction (1978: 94-6) of the conservative 
System is given in (7), where /-C, V, # = ‘in the context of a following consonant, 
vowel, or word-boundary’: 


Phoneme 

Spelling 

/i:/ 

L, eiZ-C or # 

/i/ 

L 

/y:/ 

U, VI 

/y/ 

U, VI 

/e:/ 

eil-V, r|, til(ti) 

Id 

€ 

/a:/ 

a 

Id 

a 

/o:/ 

iú 

lol 

0 

lu:l 

ou 

luí 

ou 

Diphthongs 

Spelling 

/a: i/ 

aiíq) 

/ai/ 

ai 

/au/ 

au 

/eu/ 

eu 

/e:u/ 

qu 

loúl 

Cúl(üj) 

loil 

OL 


Subsequently, he finds evidence only for the loss of the final [i]-element from 
the relevant long diphthongs in the period between c.l50 and c.50 bc. The eventual 
elimination of vowel-length distinctions and the associated shift from a primary pitch 
to a primary stress accent (on which see below) belongs to the Román imperial period. 
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By contrast Teodorsson argües that the majority system was already far advanced 
by C.350 BC (1974: 286-99): 


(8) (a) 


(b) 


Phoneme 

Spelling 

/i/ 

L, ei/-C or #, q, qi(q), u, ul 


/y/ (? /o/) 

OL 

/?/ 

e, clZ-V 

Id 

ai 

Id 

a, aL(q) 

h! 

a)L(tp) 

lol 

0, Cú 

luí 

ou 

‘Diphthongs’ 

Spelling 

liwl 

qu 

/ew/ 

€V 

lawl 

av 


According to Teodorsson, therefore, distinctive vowel length had already been lost 
and a primary stress accent was already in place; monophthongization was also com¬ 
plete, including the onset of the frication of the final [u]-element of the relevant diph- 
thongs. He also offers evidence of the shift of [i] > [j]/-V (i.e. of synizesis), particularly 
in the suffix -lq [-ia/-ja]. Most strikingly, it is suggested that the loss of lip-rounding 
in /y/ (v) had also been been largely completed, though the product of the monoph¬ 
thongization of /oi/ (ol) seems not yet to have been affected and so should perhaps be 
represented as /o/, to explain its continued distinctiveness at this time. From 330 bc 
onwards, however, the prestige of this system, associated by Teodorsson with the 
democratic government of earlier periods, appears to have declined under the growing 
importance of oligarchic groups under Macedonian hegemony. Thus the only further 
significant change he finds in the period up to c.50 bc, as the conservative variety 
became steadily more prevalent among the population at large, involves the merger of 
the mid vowels on the front and perhaps also the back axis. 

It is the reconstructed chronology of change in the majority dialect that is perhaps 
the most controversia! aspect of Teodorsson’s proposals, and given the limited quantity 
and quality of evidence available to support it, it may well be more realistic to push 
at least some of these changes back by a century or more, most obviously the loss 
of vowel-length distinctions and the associated shift to a stress accent, but also the 
completion of the raising of [e:] (q) > [i:] and the loss of lip-rounding in [y:] (v). 

6.3.2 Egyptian Koine 

It is of the greatest importance to recall that the Koine was based on a conservative, 
though not ultra-conservative/aristocratic, variety of Attic, continuing the spoken and 
official written Attic (Great Attic) used widely in the Greek world from the 4th century 
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BC onwards. The Macedonians thus made a decisive contribution to the maintenance 
of aspects of ‘Oíd Attic’ phonology, with the result that, while the subsequent evolu- 
tion of the Koine as a spoken lingua franca in the Hellenistic east follows the general 
pattern of development already seen in the majority variety of Athenian Attic, its 
progress is somewhat retarded by comparison (even assuming later dates for key 
changes than those supposed by Teodorsson), with some developments taking place 
only in the late Hellenistic and Román imperial periods. 

In Egypt specifically, it seems that the royal court in Alexandria maintained a 
highly conservative pronunciation throughout the Ptolemaic period, and that the 
educated urban population quickly developed its own standard from this foundation. 
At lower levels, however, the rapidly evolving Koine base was influenced both by the 
native dialects of Greek immigrants (though only in the earlier period) and by the 
substrate effects of the Egyptian/Coptic spoken by the native population (cf. 4.5, 
4.10.2). 

Teodorsson (1977: 251-6) represents the standard (i.e. non-aristocratic, non-vulgar) 
pronunciation of the educated majority in the mid-3rd century bc as follows: 

(9) (a) Phoneme Spelling 

/i:/ 

/i/ 

/y:/ 

/y/ 

/e:/ 

Id 

lz-.l 
Id 

lo:l 
lol 

lu:l 
luí 

(b) Diphthongs 


/yi/ 

UL 

/eu/ 

eu 

/e:u/ 

qu 

/a: i/ 

aiíq) 

/ai/ 

QL 

/au/ 

au 

/o:i/ 

tüLjcp) 

/oi/ 

OL 


L, eil-C or #, r|L (p) 

L 

V 

V 

eil-V, q 
e 

a 

a 

íú 

o 

ov 

ov 

Spelling 


This is essentially the same as the conservative versión of Athenian Attic set up for the 
mid-4th century bc, except that the diphthong /yi/ (ul) has not been monophthongized 
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to /y:/ (perhaps a feature of Great Attic as opposed to its local Athenian analogue), 
while the oíd diphthong /ed/ (pL, r\) has here merged with the product of the early 
monophthongization of original /ei/ (ei), namely /e:/, and, along with the latter, raised 
to /i:/; we may again note the conflict between -pL/p and -ei as the spelling for the 2sg 
middle ending in Athenian Attic, the former representing a conservative, the latter a 
modernizing trait that was apparently followed in Great Attic and the Koined 

By the mid-2nd century BC, however, it is argued that this majority system had 
undergone significant changes, most notably monophthongization, the loss of distinc- 
tive vowel length, and the shift to a primary stress accent: 


Phoneme 

Spelling 

/i/ 

L, eil-C or #, pl(p) 

/y/ 

V 

/e/ 

etZ-V, p 

/o/ 

OL 

Id 

e, ai 

Id 

a, UL (al) 

lol 

0, 0), CÜLÍW) 

luí 

ou 

‘Diphthongs’ 

Spelling 

lyil 

liwl 

/ew/ 

lawl 

VI 

T]V 

€V 

av 


The change of /o/ (ot) > /y/ seems to have gone through by the middle of the Ist 
century BC, though the lip-rounded pronunciation of u/ol remained standard for many 
centuries to come. In the later Román and early Byzantine periods the positional allo- 
phones of /e/ (clZ-V, p) progressively merged with those of /i/, even in the standard 
dialect, while the frication of the [u]-element of the relevant diphthongs progressed 
through [$"/p"] to [$/|5], and probably, by early Byzantine times, to [f/v] ([f] /-[-voice], 
[v] /-[+voice]). The result is essentially the modern Greek system, apart from the final 
merger of /y/ (u, ot) with /i/: 


Phoneme 

Spelling 

ZiZ 

L, EL, p, pL(p) 

ZyZ 

U, UL, OL 

Id 

e, ai 

Id 

a, alia) 

lol 

0, tú, túL(tü) 

ZuZ 

OU 
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(b) ‘Diphthongs’ 

Spelling 

/if, ivI 

pu 

Id, ev/ 


/af, av/ 

av 


The written evidence for the chronology of these developments, as attested in the 
papyri, can be summarized briefly as follows: 


(12) The general graphic interchange of e and ai, of u and ol, and of l, el and p 
(/8:i/ having probably merged with /e:/ by the beginning of the 4th century bc) 
provides good evidence for the final merger, through a combination of systematic 
monophthongization and the loss of distinctive vowel length, of the classical Id and 
/ai/ to /e/, of /y(:)/ and /oi/ to /y/, and of /i(:)/ and original /e:/ to /i/. These develop¬ 
ments began in the Koine in the 3rd and 2nd centuries bc, but considerably earlier 
in many of the oíd Greek dialects. 


(13) 


(a) Interchange of p and l/el is attested from late Ptolemaic times onwards, 
but despite more frequent occurrence with the passage of time, never 
quite becomes general even in the Román period. 

(b) Many of the earliest examples involve substitution of p for ei in a prevo- 
calic context, and so probably provide evidence that the older valué of 
ei, namely [e], was retained there for a time: i.e. original /e:/, written p, 
raised to /e/ when original /e:/, written ei, merged with /i/ other than 
prevocalically during the 3rd century bc, thus making both p and ei 
available to render Id before vowels. 

(c) Alternations of p with cl/l allegedly occur most frequently before vowels, 
liquids, nasals and /s/, and, somewhat later, before consonants with 
tongue-tip articulations more generally (cf. Teodorsson (1977: 252)); 
similar claims are made for interchanges of e/ai with p, and of all three 
graphs with l/el (cf. Gignac (1976: 330)). Traditionally, this has been 
‘explained’ in terms of a specially cióse articulation of Id in these envi- 
ronments, but the explanation is phonetically implausible and may simply 
rest on a statistical illusion. In the Román period many examples of the 
interchange of p with ei/i occur in unaccented syllables or unstressed 
minor words, where a clear distinction between a cióse [e] and [i] is more 
difficult to sustain, while others seem to have been conditioned by a 
variety of non-phonetic considerations (e.g. the falling together of aorist 
and perfect in popular varieties of the Koine led to confusión between 
aorist pKa [’hekaj and perfect Gko [’hika] [’hika], from 'íppi, [’hiemi] 
‘send’, with the resultant perfect/aorist sometimes misspelled Ikq [’hika]). 

(d) But given the absence in even the most uneducated material of routine 
interchanges of p with eik on anything like the scale of those between 
CL and L or ai and e, it would probably be premature to assume the full 
merger of Id and /i/ before the early Byzantine period. 


(14) Similar observations apply to the interchanges of u with cl/l and of v with p 
(where the latter represents [i]), except that these are even less common, thus 
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strongly implying that /y/ did not merge with /i/ for the majority in the Román 
period, and that any pardal overlap was due to specific phonetic environments (e.g. 
dissimilation in a labial context) and/or substrate effects (Coptic having no /y/ 
phoneme). The final falling together of these phonemes in educated speech probably 
took place as late as the 9th/10th century ad. 

(15) (a) The progressive narrowing of the articulation of the second element of 

the original diphthongs /au, eu/, beginning in the 3rd century bc and 
leading, via [aw, ew], to audible friction, i.e. [a(¡)* /aP", ecj)* /eP*J, is first 
attested in the spellings a(u)ou/e(u)ou, which seem to reflect the conso- 
nantal character of the second element. By the Román period, after the 
loss of the simultaneous lip-rounding, we seem to be dealing simply with 
a pronunciation [a(^/aP, e(i)/ePJ, or perhaps even [af/av, ef/ev] as in 
Modern Greek; spellings with (3 (which by this time represented /p/ or 
/v/, see below) become increasingly common in late Román and early 
Byzantine documents. 

(b) We should also note spellings in which the second element has been 
dropped altogether, a ‘popular’ characteristic reflecting allegro pronun- 
ciations and affecting unstressed pronouns in particular, e.g. aTÓv [ato(n)] 
for aÜTÓv [afto(n)] ‘him’ etc. These occur sporadically in ‘vulgar’ Attic 
texts from late classical times and begin in the Ptolemaic papyri from 
the mid-3rd century BC onwards. 

(16) The frequent omission of prevocalic l /i/ is standardly taken to indicate a 
regular popular/allegro pronunciation of l + vowel as [jV] in that position (cf. Mayser 
and Schmoll (1970: 126-7), Teodorsson (1977: 237, 1978: 82)); such synizesis 
was inevitably associated with a shift in the position of the accent when /i/ had origi- 
nally been the accented vowel: e.g. [-'ia] > [-'ja] etc. The development in question 
certainly took place (cf. modern iraLSLÚ [pe'ója] ‘children’ etc.), and it almost cer- 
tainly began in this period, but we should acknowledge that the complete omission of 
L before another vowel is a less than transparent way of spelling [jV], and recognize 
that some apparent examples may be no more than spelling mistakes, cf. Méndez 
Dosuna (2000: 281-2). Gignac (1976: 302-4), however, reports that the omission is 
especially common after liquids and nasals, and in these contexts phonetic absorp- 
tion of [j] is at least a possibility (e.g. Kupía [cy'ria] > [cy'rja] > [cy'ra], spelled Kcpd). 

(17) (a) The change from a primary pitch accent to a primary stress accent 

was directly associated with the loss of voweTlength distinctions, and 
was widespread by the middle of the 2nd century bc; it is occasionally 
associated in writing with the omission of unstressed vowels and/or 
some confusión of vowel quality (see Chadwick (1993) for possible 
evidence that this shift was already affecting 3rd-century Thessalian). 
(b) As noted earlier, the loss of long vowels and diphthongs destroyed 
the environment for the occurrence of the circumflex accent (= rise-fall 
on a single ‘long’ syllable), and so neutralized the contrast between 
circumflex and acute (= rise + fall over two successive syllables). This 
in turn highlighted the increase in volume that was almost certainly 
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assodated secondarily with the rise in pitch, a development aided 
regionally by substrate effects (e.g. Egyptian/Coptic had a strong stress 
accent) and one that led to the perception that increased amplitude 
rather than a rise in pitch was the primary marker of word accent. 


6.4 The Development of the Consonant System 

The most important changes of the Hellenistic and Román periods are listed in the 
paragraphs below (see Gignac (1976) for a detailed survey of the evidence): 

(18) In the consonant system the voiceless plosives /p, t, k/ remained unchanged, 
except that voiced allophones were increasingly regularized after nasals: henee ptr, 
VT, YK = [mb, nd, gg]. Palatalized allophones of /k/ were naturally used before [i/y, 
e, j], as expected (see (25)). 

(19) The shift of the voiced plosives /b, d, g/ to voiced fricatives /j3, 5, y/ tvas 
complete for the majority of literate speakers by the 4th century ad (cf. Gignac 
(1976: 64)), the only exception being the allophones after nasals, where a plosive 
pronunciation was retained. This process apparently began with the velar /g/, and 
had perhaps been carried through by the 2nd century bc (cf. Teodorsson (1977: 
254)). The new /y/ phoneme seems to have had the allophones [j] before the high 
front vowels [e, i], [g] after a nasal, and [y] elsewhere. Fricativization then affected 
the labial /b/ (P = /|3/ by the Ist century ad, except after nasals), and finally the 
dental /d/ (8 = [5] other than after nasals from the 3rd/4th century ad onwards). 
There appears to be no good phonetic reason to suppose, with Gignac (1976: 75-6), 
that fricativization of [d] had oceurred much earlier than this before [j, i] (cf. 
Méndez Dosuna (2000: 282)). 

(20) (a) Neither Teodorsson (1977) ñor Gignac (1976) finds any compelling 

evidence for the corresponding shift of the voiceless aspirates /p**, t**, kV 
to fricatives /f, 0, x/ in Egypt in the Hellenistic, Román imperial or early 
Byzantine periods. Whether this refleets a conservative peculiarity of 
Egyptian Greek under the influence of Coptic (at least the Bohairic 
dialect had /p**, t^ kV, and special symbols distinct from (p and x were 
introduced to represent /f/ and /x/ in those dialects which had these 
phonemes), or refleets a more general State of affairs in the Koine, is 
difflcult to determine. 

(b) There is, however, direct evidence that /tV > /9/ in Laconian in the 5th 
century bc; cf. spellings such as ctlós" ‘god/goddess’ in Athenian attempts 
to represent the likely Laconian pronunciation presumably [0jós], and 
the use of the same spellings by the Spartans themselves after the adop- 
tion of the lonic alphabet in the 4th century (cf. 1.4.2 (a)); it seems that 
this really did develop to /s/, perhaps quite early, since many Tsakonian 
words now show /s/ where the rest of Modern Greek has /0/, see 4.4.3). 

(c) There is also possible evidence for a fricative pronunciation of /kV (2nd 
century bc) and /pV (2nd century ad) in the Asia Minor Koine (Schweizer 
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(1898:109-15)). Similarly, Threatte (1980: 470) agrees with Meisterhans 
(1900: 78) in finding evidence for the change of /pV > /f/ in spellings 
such as 'Kcfipoví.? ([ef(f)ro'nis], IG 2^.11507: for Edcfipoyís- [efp'^ro'nis]) and 
’E4)palos- ([ef'(f)reos], IG 2^. 5310: for Eü(f)palos- [ef'p^reos]) in less literate 
Attic inscriptions of the early 2nd century ad. 

(d) Thus, though the evidence is frankly meagre, it would perhaps be rea- 
sonable to assume that fricativization in the Koine began in various areas 
outside Egypt during the Hellenistic period and that it had been widely, 
though by no means universally, carried through by the end of the 4th 
century ad. 

(e) The change perhaps involved an initial assimilatory shift from [p*", t**, 
k*'] to [pf, t6, kx], followed by loss of the plosive element. To judge from 
the examples given in (c), a likely starting place would be after a voice- 
less fricative, a context commonly arising with the fricativization of the 
second element of the former diphthongs au and ev, where the difficult 
sequences [f-pf], [f-t0], [f-kx] would be prone to simplification ([f-pf, f-t0, 
f-kx] > [f-f, f-6, f-x]). A similar reduction would presumably apply to 
these elements after the fricative /s/ ([s-pf, s-t9, s-kx] > [s-f, s-0, s-x]), and 
also when they occurred in combination, involving initially the second 
and then the first member of each pair ([pf-t0, kx-t6] > [pf-0, kx-0] > [f-9, 
x-0]), cf. Bubeník (1983: 104-8). From here the shift to a fricative pro- 
nunciation in all contexts was only a matter of time, though doubtless 
this was initiated and carried through at different times in different areas 
(with Egypt probably retaining a more conservative system because of 
the local substrate). 

(21) Assimilation affected original /zd/ (written Q to produce [zz], with subsequent 
simplification to [z], first word-initially and then across the board; this created a 
new phoneme /z/, since the occurrence of [z] (as an allophone of /s/) was no longer 
exclusively conditioned by a following voiced consonant. 

(22) The simplification of double consonants generally, beginning from the 3rd 
century bc onwards, is indicated by the apparently arbitrary use of double graphs 
in the private documents of the less well-educated in most areas. 

(23) The phoneme /h/, occurring only word-initially and in composition, was 
progressively lost during the period of the Koine, beginning with more popular 
varieties (recall that ‘psilosis’ was already a feature of many traditional Greek 
dialects) but eventually affecting even the pronunciation of the most educated 
speakers by the late Roman/Byzantine period. 

(24) Throughout the Hellenistic and Román periods in Egypt there is widespread 
evidence for the articulatory weakness of both final [n] and final [s], especially before 
a following plosive. This takes the form of omission and also, in the case of [n], 
assimilation (a process that occurs also in medial positions), though there seems to 
be no clearly definable contextual delimitation to these processes. Note, however, 
that only final [n] comes anywhere cióse to disappearing from Greek in the later 
middle ages (though with important dialectal exceptions), and the resilient cases 
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that do survive in standard Modern Greek do so under precise phonetic and 
morpho-lexical conditions (see Parts II and III). The Egyptian phenomena therefore 
appear to be largely irrelevant to the later history of the language in general. 

(25) It is assumed that in this period the natural palatalization of velars before 
[i/y, e, j] (hitherto not noted) became more marked. Accordingly, the relevant 
allophones of /k, k^ g, x, y/ are now transcribed [c, c'’, j, g, j]. 


6.5 Some Egyptian Texts 

With this background, we may now examine some illustrative extracts from a number 
of papyrus letters dating from the early 2nd to the late 4th century ad. The phonetic 
transcriptions are intended to indicate a pronunciation typical of the more popular 
Koine of the relevant period, though specifically Egyptian phenomena (cf. 4.10.2) are 
largely suppressed if they have no direct bearing on the subsequent development of 
Greek. 

6.5.1 Letter 1: clitic pronouns and word order, control verbs with Im 
[' ina] -complements 

The first piece (P. Eay. 114, ad 100) is written by a discharged veteran to his son: 

(26) Aoúklos' BeXXfjvos' répeXXos' SapívuL twl olelúl yctipeLV. eii oí)v TTuficjas' 
KoiuCTáireyós- |j.ou ttiv ¿TTLaToXTiv TréiaCTL? M-i) TTÍySapov el? ttiv ttóXlv tóv TTe8Lo4>úXaKa 
TÍis' ALoyEiCTLÓSos'. ém épcüTTiCTé pe 'Eppoytt^ eiya aéroy Xá(3Ti el? KepKeaouxu Karapadlv 
TÓy éXttLCúya aÚTOí), ém TTOKyó? éuTLy kul deXi aÜTÓy éKKÓipai cfjvrá, e'íua eyirlpco? 
KOTTfj Ttt péXXoyTQ eKKÓTTTeaSaL.... 

['lucios be'lenos 'jemelos sa'bino to hy'jo 'c'^erin. ev un py'esas 

Lucius Bellenus Gemellus to-Sabinus the son greetings. well then doing 

komi'same'noz mu ten episto'le(n) 'pem(p)siz my 'pindaron is tem 
having-received of-me the letter you-will-send to-me Pindaros to the 

’bolin tom bedio'pVlaka tiz djony'sjados, e'pi e'rote'se me 
City the field-guard of-the Dionysias, since asked me 
er'monaks in(a) a(f)ton 'lavi is cerce'suk''a katama'Eiín) 

Hermonax that him he-take to Kerkesoucha to-examine 

ton ele'on(a) a(f)tu, e'pi py'knos estin ce 'Teli eks af'ton e'kopse 

the olive-grove of-him, since dense it-is and he-wants from it to-cut-out 

pVta, ina em'biros ko'pi ta 'melonda e'koptesTe... ] 

plants, so-that skilfully may-be-cut the going to-be-cut-out ... 

‘Lucius Bellenus Gemellus to his son Sabinus greetings. On receipt of my letter you will 
kindly send me Pindarus the field-guard from Dionysias to the city, as Hermonax has 
asked me for permission to take him to Kerkesoucha to examine his olive grove, as it is 
dense and he wants to cut out some trees from it, so that those to be cut down may be 
cut skilfully ... ’ 
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Many of the major phonological developments listed above are well illustrated here. 

We may note for example: 

(27) (a) Interchange of eiA: OLelóiL (ulcúl) [hy'jo] ‘son’, ¿iva (iva) [’ina] ‘(so) 

that’, TiépaLS' (TTép{|jeLS') ['pem(p)sis] ‘yon will send’, ¿ttí (¿Treí.) [e'pi] 
‘since’, Karapadív (KarapaGelv) [katama'tHn] ‘to examine’, GcXl (BéXcL) 
['t’’eli] ‘wants’, évTTLpos' (épireípus') [em'biros] ‘skilfully’. 

(b) Interchange ofoL/u:oLeL(jüL (u'lcol) [hy'jo]‘son’, TTinr|cras' (TTOLriaas') [py'esas] 
‘having done’, pu (poi) [my] ‘to me’. 

(c) Confusión of long/short vowels: ¿vnipos- (¿pTreipcos-) [em'biros] ‘skil¬ 
fully’. ’E^ aÜTOv aÜTÓJv) [eks af'ton] ‘from them’ is a possible further 
example, if this pronoun is indeed genitive plural, as commonly assumed; 
the sense, however, is better if we take it as an accusative singular, aÚTÓv 
[af'ton], and assume that the preposition here takes a non-classical 
accusative in place of the genitive (a development already under way in 
popular texts with the largely synonymous airó [a'po] ‘from’). 

Other features worthy of note inelude: 

(28) (a) The avoidance of verb-final word order except in the formulaic address 

(cf. 4.8), with subjeets typically following an initial verb, especially in 
subordinate clauses. Clitic pronouns normally appear immediately after 
the verbs that govern them, except where there is an initial scope-bearing 
element (e.g. mood-marking conjunctions, interrogatives, negatives, 
foci). After 'iva ['ina], for example, the pronoun still oceupies second 
position in the clause but the verb has been pushed out of first position 
and so follows the clitic: cf. e'íva aÜTÓv Xá|3Ti [in(a) a(f)ton ’lavi] ‘that 
he may take him’. This pattern of word order and clitic distribution 
continúes into (vernacular) Medieval Greek and survives in certain 
modern dialects, though standard Modern Greek has generalized the 
preverbal clitic position. 

(b) The use of a subjunctive clause introduced by the ‘final’ conjunction 'iva 
['ina] in place of an infinitival construction after épcórriae [e'rotese] 
‘asked’. Since this is in principie a control structure (he asked to take 
...), we might have expected the infinitive to survive (cf. 4.6.2), but the 
inclusión of an object pronoun (pe [me] ‘me’) introduces a potential 
ambiguity (he asked me to take ..., = ‘that he take’ or ‘that I take’?) 
and the finite construction with overt agreement morphology on the verb 
is therefore preferred. We may assume that structures of this type rep- 
resent the first step towards the generalization of subjunctive clauses 
even where coreferential subjeets are involved in main and subordinate 
clauses (cf. Modern Greek GéXoü va ttócú ['9elo na 'pao] (< Koine 
6éXüj 'iva ÚTráyoj ['t'’elo ina y'payo]), lit. ‘Twant that Tgo’, etc.). 
Infinitives otherwise survive strongly, however, both as complements 
(e.g. éKKotjiaL [e'kopse] ‘to cut off’ after Qé\i ['t'''eli] ‘wants’) and as 
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adjuncts (e.g. KaraiiaSIv [katama't‘'in] ‘to examine’, used here to express 
a purpose clause). 

(c) Participles are still used quite freely to express background circum- 
stances (e.g. KopLaúpeyo? [komi'samenos] ‘having received’) and in 
nominalized structures (e.g. rá péXXoyra ¿KKÓTTTeaGaL [ta 'melonda 
e'koptest*’e] ‘the (ones) about to be cut down’). Note, however, that the 
future passive is in decline, and that the future passive participle here 
has been replaced by a periphrastic construction with a future auxiliary 
and a passive infinitive (cf. 4.11.1). Such periphrases come to be used 
more widely (along with a range of other options, see below) as the 
future indicative and the aorist subjunctive carne to be homophonous in 
the majority of verbs. 

(d) The origins of the 3rd-person clitic pronouns of modern Greek can be 
seen in structures such as elva aÜTÓv Xá(3Ti [in(a) a(f)ton ’lavi] ‘that he 
may take him’, where the weak form of the pronoun, [aton] (cf. (15) 
above), follows a word ending with [-a], with resultant elisión of the 
final vowel. Resegmentation as [ina ton] then produces the basis for a 
paradigm tov/tt|v/to [ton/tin/to] ‘him/her/it’ etc. Cf. tóv éXetova acToü 
[ton ele'on(a) a(f)'tu]. 


6.5.2 Letter 2: ‘short’ 2nd-declension forms, the merger of aorist 
and perfect 

Our second letter (R Oxy. 1155) dates from ad 104, and reveáis a number of addi- 
tional phenomena characteristic of vernacular Greek in the early second century: 

(29) ©cúvSs' ’Attlovl t( 3 4>LXTá[TO] TrXIiCTTla xfoiípeLv), yLVÚaKLV ae [0e]Xü) ctl eú0ijs' 
éTTL(3é(3r|Ka I? ’AXeSúvSpriay, eüOéws’ épéXKC épol irepl toO TTpá'y{a}paTos' oü pe 
fipÚTT|Kes’, eúpov TÓv av0poTToy KaXóis' Trpáaoyra rá peyáXa. áuTrá^ou Tráyres' 
Tous' cfjíXous'. aÜTÓ TÓ TTpóypapa toO fiyepóyog eTreuipa ctol íya ¿iríyoL? irpó? tl ctol 
'cttl ... 

áTróSo? 1? TÓ ’laly ’Amuyi TTaCTToc))ópu. 

[To'nas a'p'oni to p'’il'tato ’pl'sta 'c''erin. ji'noscin se 'Telo oti ef'Tys 
Thonas to-Apion the dearest most greeting. To-know you I-want that directly 
epi'vevcka is ale'ksandria(n), ef'Teos e'melk(e) emy peri tu 

I-have-gone to Alexandria, immediately it-has-concerned to-me about the 

’prapmatos u me c'rotcces. 'evron ton 'a(n)Tropo(n) ka'los 

matter which me you-asked. I-found the man well 

’prasonda ta me'yala. a'spazu 'pandes tus 'p''ilus. af'to to 

doing (for-)the great. Greet all the friends. Itself the 

'proyrama tu ije'monos 'epempsa sy ina e'pijys pros 'ti 

written-order of-the governor I-sent to-you that you-might-hasten to what 

sy sti ... 

for-you is ... 

a'podos is to i'sin a'pioni pasto'p*'oro | 

give to the Isieum to-Apion priest (oXls/s) 
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‘Thonas to his dearest Apion very many greetings. I want you to know that I have gone 
(or ivent) directly to Alexandria, I (have) immediateiy addressed the matter you asked me 
to. I found the man doing well in the main. Greet all our friends. I (have) sent you the 
governor’s actual written order so that you might deal promptly with what concerns you 
... Give this to Apion the priest (who carries the image of the god Isis) at the temple of 
Isis.’ 


Over and above the by now familiar graphic interchanges, we should note that the use 
of iota subscript here, as in other papyri, is simply a modern editorial device. Iota in 
the ‘long diphthongs’ was written adscript for as long as it was pronounced, and it is 
therefore frequently omitted in papyri from the middle of the 2nd century BC onwards. 
Its widespread graphic restoration from the end of the 2nd century ad is testimony to 
the impact of Atticism and the renewed emphasis on ‘correct’ usage (cf. 5.5, 5.6). Other 
points of phonological significance inelude: 


(30) (a) There is possible evidence of vowel weakening in some unaccented syl- 

lables, a concomitant of the shift from pitch to stress in an area where 
the native language had a strong stress acccent and regular vowel- 
weakening phenomena; thus ctl for otl [oti] ‘that’ might represent [ati], 
though this could just as easily be a spelling mistake; and the accusative 
plural TTÚVTes'for TTÓVTas' ['pandas] ‘all’ could represent ['pandas], though 
the form here may simply be one more example of the increasingly 
general levelling of nominative and accusative plural forms in conso- 
nant-stem nouns and so best be explained analogically, cf. 4.11.1. 

(b) Note the graphic simplification of double consonants in TipáaovTa ['pra- 
sonda] (for TTpáaaovra [‘prasonda]) ‘doing’ and Trpóypapa ['proyrama] 
(for TTpóypappa ['proyrama]) ‘affair’; early examples, as here, typically 
involve those consonants with a continuant pronunciation (i.e. fricatives, 
nasals and liquids). 

(c) From as early as the 3rd century bc the o-vowel in certain categories of 
2nd-declension noun, namely masculine personal ñames in -lo? [-ios] 
(the only such subclass) and neuters in -lov [-ion]/-íoy [-'ion], started to 
be lost in popular speech, either through syncope of an unstressed vowel 
in a period before the synizesis of antevocalic [i] had begun (cf. (16)), 
or through the regular change of prevocalic [i] to [j], followed by loss 
of the o-vowel and revocalization of [j] > [i] (through a process known 
as samprasarana) } The suffix -lov [-in] was extremely productive in the 
Koine, not only because of its originally affective quality as a diminutive 
but more importantly because it provided morphologically regular alter- 
natives to 3rd-declension nouns with difficult declensional patterns 
involving stem allomorphy: e.g. Trals- [pes], gen TiaLSós' [pe'dos] ‘child’, 
replaced by TraLSÍov [pe'dion], gen TTaLhiou [pe'diu]; ous' [us], gen cíltós- 
[o'tos] ‘ear’, replaced by wtlov [o'tion], gen wtlou [o'tiu] etc. This type, 
without the o-vowel, duly became a major neuter subclass of medieval 
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and modern Greek. In (29) above the form ’I ctlv [i'sin] for ’l aielov [i'sion] 
‘temple of Isis’ suggests that the -elov [-'ion] suffix characteristic of the 
ñames of ‘establishments’ has been assimilated on phonetic grounds to 
the regular neuter pattern. 

The major grammatical issue in (29) is the evidence it provides for the merger of 
the aorist and the perfect. Note first of all the form fiptórriKes' [cf. e'rotices] ‘you (have) 
asked’, where the ‘past-tense’ 2sg suffix -e? [-es] has replaced classical -a? [-as]. The 
set of common ‘past-tense’ endings (cf. 4.9, 5.8) in fact carne to be used increasingly 
in the perfect paradigm too (though with perfect -k- [k] in place of aorist -a- [s] in the 
stem where appropriate). Thus: 

(31) (a) l/2/3sg:-(K)a/-(K)es-/-(K)e [-(k)a/-(k)es/-(k)e] 

(for classical -(K)a/ -{K)ag/ -{K)e [-(k)a/-(k)as/-(k)e]) 

(b) l/2/3pl: -(K)apev/ -(K)aTe/ -(K)av [-(k)amen/-(k)ate/-(k)an] 

(for classical -(K)apev/ -(K)aTe/ -(K)aai [-(k)amen/-(k)ate/-(k)asi]) 

This formal development was promoted by the diminution of the functional distinction 
between perfect and aorist revealed by the increasing use in the Koine of the perfect 
as a simple past tense. In (29), for example, it is clear that, while some perfect forms 
may be interpreted as true perfects, e.g. ¿TTLpépriKa [epi’veveka] ‘I have gone’, épéXKc 
[e'melce] ‘it has concerned’ (with augment for reduplication and apparent syncopation 
of unstressed [i] if this is not merely a spelling error, cf. pepéXriKe [me'melece]), neither 
of these actually demands a perfect reading. On the other hand, the form already cited 
in the preceding paragraph, fipÚTriKes' [e'rotices], seems clearly to have an aoristic 
valué here (= ‘you asked’), while the aorist eirevilia ['epempsa] ‘I sent’ seems equally 
clearly to require a perfect interpretation in the context (= ‘I have sent’). 

The merger may in part reflect the influence of Latin, where the so-called perfect 
forms performed both functions (cf. 5.3). But its origins can be traced already in the 
usage of authors such as Menander, and Latin can have done no more than promote a 
trend that was already under way. The basis for the Greek development therefore 
demands closer investigation. The perfect, considered purely as an aspect, involves the 
postulation of a ‘viewing point’ from which a given ‘event’, having previously taken 
place, is seen to be already completed. This is the essence of perfect aspect, which entails 
the notion of some continuing relevance for the earlier event at the later viewing 
point (sometimes, but not necessarily, involving a resultant State: cf. réSvqKa ['tet'’neka] 
‘I have died/I am dead’). The viewing point may then be located objectively in time. 
In the case of a past perfect, the event is earlier than a viewing point that is in the 
past with respect to the time of utterance (i.e. the event is anterior to the past-time 
viewing point). In the case of a future perfect, the event is earlier than a viewing 
point that is in the future with respect to the time of utterance (i.e. the event is 
anterior to the future viewing point, but still itself potentially in the future). In the case 
of the present perfect, there can be no present viewing point distinct from the time 
of utterance (the present is the present), and the event is simply earlier than ‘now’. 
In each case, the time reference of an aspectually perfect-tense form is determined by 
the location not of the viewed event but of the viewing point with respect to the time of 
utterance. 
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But the importance of the formal expression of this retrospective viewing of an 
event, and the consequential emphasis on its continued relevance at the viewing point, 
is easily downgraded, and the grammaticalized temporal focus then shifts immediately 
to the event itself, with the result that what was the viewing point becomes instead 
the temporal reference point for the location of that event: cf. the virtual equivalence, 
when uttered by someone who wants to start cooking at the time of utterance, of have 
you got the chops out ofthe freezer? (the point from which the past is viewed is ‘now’) 
and did you get the chops out of the freezer? (i.e. in the past vis-á-vis ‘now’, but still 
with inferable contemporary relevance). In this way the perfect may come to be under- 
stood not just as an alternative to the simple past when continued relevance at the 
time of utterance is to be emphasized but also, through confusión of the aspectual 
viewing point with the temporal reference point (natural in the case of the present 
perfect), as a general alternative to the simple past in all contexts. 

This functional overlap between aorist and perfect was instrumental in the 
adoption of the ‘past-tense’ endings by perfect forms in the Koine. We should note, 
however, that the process of formal interference was, as often, bidirectional, and that 
perfect 3pl -aai [-asi] carne to rival -av [-an] as a past-tense suffix in both aorist and 
imperfect paradigms (e.g. ¿Tr-f|X6-aaL [ep-'elt'’-asi] ‘they carne’, BGU 275.5, ad 215). 
The survival of this particular perfect formant was favoured by the existence of the 
formally parallel 3pl present ending -ouaL [-usi], and it is still retained in many of the 
modern dialects of the south-eastern subgroup (e.g. Cypriot and some Dodecanesian 
varieties). 

The merger was supported by further morphological considerations. Past tenses 
were characterized in classical Greek by the addition of the ‘augment’, ordinarily the 
syllable é- [e-], to the beginning of the relevant verb form: e.g. Isg aorist eXuaa 
[é-ly:sa], from Xú-co [ly:-o:] ‘I set free’. Perfects, by contrast, were characterized by 
‘reduplication’, involving the addition of a syllable Ce- [Ce-] to the beginning of the 
relevant form (where C = the initial consonant of the verb root, with the exception 
that aspirated plosives were reduplicated by their unaspirated counterparts): e.g. Isg 
perfect Xé-Xu-Ka [lé-ly-ka] ‘I have set free’. But where a verb began with a vowel, the 
augment regularly took the form of a lengthening of that vowel, and the reduplication 
was identical (e.g. aorist ppapT-ov [hé:mart-on], perfect qpápT-qKa [h8:márt-8:-ka], 
from ápapT-dvcü [hamart-án-o:] ‘I err’). Similarly, if a verb began with a consonant 
cluster (other than stop + liquid) it was usual for the augment é- [e-] to serve also as 
the reduplication: e.g. aorist e-yviú-v [é-gno:-n], perfect e-yvco-xa [é-gno:-ka], from 
YL-yyüJ-aKCü [gi-qnó:-sko:] ‘I ascertain’. 

In the Koine, however, once the functional merger of the aorist and perfect began 
in earnest, reduplication ceased to have any clear independent significance, and the 
already established pardal equivalence of augment and reduplication spread very 
quickly even to verbs beginning with a single consonant (cf. épéXKc [e'melce] in (29)). 
Thus alongside augmented ‘perfects’ such as é-TTXfipcn-Ka [e-'plero-ka] ‘I filled/have 
filled’ (for classical Tre-TrXfipco-Ka [pe-'plero-ka]: P. Oxy. 2729.21, 4th century ad), we 
find both perfect forms with no reduplication (e.g. tttókcv [’ptocen] ‘I fell/have fallen’, 
for classical TréTTTOJKeív) ['peptoce(n)]: P. Mich. 235.3, ad 41) and aorists with redupli¬ 
cation in place of the augment (e.g. TreTrXripcjjaa [pe'plerosa] ‘I filled’, for the classical 
éTTXfipcnaa [e'plerosa]: P. Oxy. 1489.5, 3rd century ad). 
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Ultimately, however, augmented perfects carne to be seen as simply alternative forms 
of the aorist, and a number of modern Greek spoken dialects (e.g. some Peloponnesian 
varieties, including Tsakonian in parí, together with the so-called Oíd Athenian group, 
cf. Kondosópoulos (2001)) eventually generalized the forms ending in -Ka [-ka] at the 
expense of standard -aa [-sa]. But even standard Modern Greek has expanded the 
scope of -Ka [-ka] as an aorist active sufíix in certain verbs, as well as generally in 
the passive (see Parts II and III for details). 

Finally, we should note that the functional merger of perfect and aorist inevitably 
led to a formal renewal of the true perfect. For the most part this involved the extensión 
of a periphrastic alternative to the monolectic perfect that had already been in use in 
classical Greek, namely elpí [imi] ‘I am’, emphasizing the ongoing relevance of a prior 
event, in combination with either a perfect or an aorist participle (active or passive) 
expressing the prior event itself. This is well attested in the papyri, especially where 
modal (subjunctive/optative) perfects are required. In the Byzantine period only the 
construction with the perfect passive participle survives strongly, almost always with a 
clear stative forcé equivalent to that of a predicative adjective (cf. 6.5.3 and 11.8.2). 

6.5.3 Letter 3: the decline of 3rd-declension participles 

Our third letter (BGU 846) also dates from the 2nd century ad and is addressed by a 
contrite young man to his long-suffering mother, who has apparently washed her hands 
of him: 

(32) ’Avtcüvls' Aóvyos' NciXcOtl [tJt] [rriTpl TTMara xaípeLV. Kal 8iá iravTÓls'] eEixogaL 
aoL úyeLaíveLv. tó TTpoaKWTHiá aou [ttolIíú kqt' alKáaTr|y fipaípav irapá tw KupLw 
EepláTTeiSeL. yeLvúaKELv ctql 9éXa) otl oüx [fíXirliCov otl áva|3évLS' eL? Tpy pr|TpóiToXLy. 
xlálpcLy toOto oi)S eyb elafjBa els' rfiy TióXiy. alS[y]aoTTo[ú]pT|y Sé éXOcIy els' KapayiSay 
OTL oaTipús' TTaLpLTTaTw. aíypaíjjá ctol otl yy|j.yós' elpeL. TrapaKalXlco oaL, pT|TT|p, 
SLaXáynTL poL. XoLTióy olSa tl [éyií)] aipauTu TTapéaxTipaL. TraLiraíSSeopaL koG' oy SI 
TpÓTToy. olSa OTL fipáprriKa. fÍKowa Trapa To[i) ...lupou TÓy eápóyTa aaL ¿y tu 
’ApaaLyoeÍTT] koI aKaLpéu? rráyTa ool SLTiyTiTaL. oijk 01869 otl 0éXu irripós' yeyéoTaL 
6L yyoOyaL ottus' áyBpómp [é]TL ÓLfeíXu ó(3oXóy; ... 

N6lXoí)tl pT|Tpeí áir' ’AvTuyiu Aóyyou ueloO. 

[an'donis 'loijgos ni'luti ti me'tri 'pÜsta 'c''eri(n). ce dja pan'dos 

Antonius Longus to-Nilous the mother very-much greeting. And through everything 

'efk'’o'me se y'jeni(n). to pros'cync'ma su py'o kat e'kasten 

I-pray you to-be-well. The supplication of-you I-make on each 

c'mera(n) para to cy'rio se'rapidi. ji'nosci(n) se 'Telo oti uk 

day before the lord Serapis. To-know you I-wish that not 

'clpizon 'oti ana'venis is ti(m) me'tropoli(n). 'k''arin 'tuto ud e'yo 

I-was-expecting that you-go-up to the metrópolis. Because-of this ñor I 

is'e(l)t''a is tem 'bolin. edyso'pumcn de el'Tin is kara'nidan 

went to the city. I-was-ashamed and to-go to Karanis 

oti sa'pros peripa'to. 'eyra'psa sy oti jim'nos imi. paraka'lo 

because filthily I-go-about. I-wrote to-you that naked I-am. I-call-upon 

se, 'metir, dja'laji'ti my. li'pon 'yda ti e'yo ema(f)'to 

you, mother, be-reconciled to-me. Well, I-know what I for-myself 
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pa'resc'’ime. pe'pedevme kat'’ on 'di 'tropo(n). 

have-provided. I-have-been-taught-a-lesson according-to which is-necessary way. 

'yda 'oti e'martika. 'ekusa para tu ... ton ev'ronda se en do arsino'iti 

I-know that I-have-sinned. I-heard from the ... the-one having-found you in the Arsinoite-nome 
ce ake'reos 'panda sy di'ejete. uk 'ydes 'oti 't'’elo pi'ros je'neste 

and straight everything to-you has-been-told. Not you-know that I-wish crippled to-become 
i 'ynune opos an't'’ropo 'eti o'p*'ilo ovo'lo(n)? 

than to-know that to-a-man still I-owe obol? 
ni'luti me'tri ap ando'nio 'lotjgu y'ju.| 

To-Nilous mother from Antonias Longus son. 


‘Antonias Longus to Nilous his mother very many greetings. I pray always that you are 
well. I also make supplication for you before the lord Serapis every day. I want you to 
know that I was not expecting you to be going up to the metrópolis (Arsinoe, the capital 
of the Fayum nome). Therefore I did not go to the city either. I was ashamed to come to 
Karanis (a village in the Fayum where Nilous Uves) because I walk around in filth. I wrote 
to you that I am naked. I beg you, mother, be reconciled to me. When all is said and 
done, I know what I have brought upon myself. I have learned the necessary lesson. I 
know that I have sinned. I heard from ... who found you in the Arsinoite nome, and you 
have been told everything just as it is. Do you not know that I would rather be crippled 
than realize I still owe a man an obol (a small coin)} ... 

To Nilous his mother from her son Antonius Longus.’ 

A number of important phonological developments are well illustrated here: 

(33) (a) Interchange of ai and e is routine and shows that classical /ai/ has 

now merged with /e/; cf. aai [se] for ae ‘you’, alKáaTT|V [e'kasten] for 
€Ká<JTr\v ‘each’, ppaipav [e'mera(n)J for t]\iépav, áva^évi<^ [ana'venis] 
for dyaPaíveLs-, etc. 

(b) The erratic, frequently hypercorrect, marking of assimilatory aspiration 
in word-final consonants before words which in earlier Koine (and 
in educated usage probably still) began with /h/ shows that, for 
this writer at least, the sound was no longer real; cf. kot' alKaoTTiv 
[kat e'kasten] for Ka9’ éKáaTr|v [kat’’he'kasten], oüx pXirtCov for oúk 
fíXTrL¿)ov [uk ’elpizon]). 

(c) Note the apparent confusión of genitive and dative in the final fine, with 
’Avtüjvíw (?dat) in apposition with Aóvyou (gen) [ando'nio 'loqgu]. There 
were already in classical Greek large numbers of hypocoristic male 
ñames in -as- [-as] with genitive in -a [-á], alongside ñames of non-Greek 
origin in -as [-as] and -tos [-os] with genitives in -a [-a] and -to [-o] (espe- 
cially in lonic/Koine inscriptions from Asia Minor). Over time this 
very common vernacular declensional pattern led, beginning in the Ist 
century ad, to the parallel treatment of ‘regular’ a-stem nouns in -as 
[-as] and -ps [-gs], leading to apparently more ‘natural’ genitives in -a [-a] 
and -p [-e] (later [-i]) alongside the anomalous classical suffix -ou [-u]. In 
due course these became the standard forms of the genitive for masculine 
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nouns of the Ist declension (as in Modern Greek). Here the pattern of 
nominative in [-Vs], genitive in [-V], may have been extended to 2nd- 
declension ñames, thereby creating a form homophonous with the dative 
(surely a contributory factor in the loss of the latter, see also 4.11.1). 
Note, however, that the author uses the hypocoristic form of his ñame in 
-L? [-is] when addressing his mother (see 6.5.2, (30c)), but the full form 
in the formal address at the end. According to what has just been said, 
the former would naturally have a genitive in -i [-i],^ and this may in 
turn have influenced the form of the genitive at the end, according 
to the proportion: [an'donis] : [an'doni] :: [an'donios] : [ando'nio] 
(i.e. on the assumption that the ‘correct’ forms add an [o] after [i] in 
both cases). 

In view of the evidence here and elsewhere of the progressive desystematization of 
the dative case, we should also note that the phrase: 

(34) TÓ TrpOCTKÚVTlI-Lá aOU TrOLÜ 

[to pros'cyne'ma su py'o ] 
the supplication of-you 1-make 

might be interpreted as involving the transfer of the clitic pronoun from the govern- 
ment domain of the noun to that of the verb, thus making the genitive here do the 
Work of an indirect object (= beneficiary). This is precisely the sort of situation in 
which dative-genitive functional overlap was first actively promoted, and it is striking 
that substitution of the genitive for the dative occurs first quite widely in the clitic 
pronoun system (beginning in the Ist century bc) befo re it spreads to full noun phrases 
in the early centuries ad (cf. 4.11.1 and 6.5.4). 

Further points of grammatical interest inelude: 


(35) 


(a) Retention of the accusative and infinitive only in formulaic phrases: 
eüxoM-Cií úyeLaíveLV ['efk^o'me se y'jenin] T pray (for) you to be well’; 
YeLvtóaKCLy ctul GéXoa [ji'noscin se 't’'elo] T want you to know’. Thus the 
verbs fíXiiLCoy [’elpizon] and ol8a [’yda], for example, take finite clauses 
introduced by otl [’oti] ‘that’. 

(b) The spread of prepositional expressions at the expense of the dative: e.g. 
kut' alKaaTTiv ppaípav [kat e'kastin e'mera(n)] ‘(on) every day’ in place 
of the simple dative of ‘time when’. The classical use of this preposition 
in temporal expressions is distributive, ‘day by day’, and the use here is 
an easy extensión. 

(c) The spread of the accusative as the ‘default’ prepositional case: e.g. 
xdpeiy ToÜTo ['k*'arin 'tuto] ‘because of this’, in place of classical 
ToÚTou xdpLy ['tutu 'k‘'arin] with a dependent genitive and postnominal 
position for what was originally an adverbial use of an accusative 
noun. 

(d) The use of weak endings on formerly strong aorist forms: e.g. 
e’Laf|<X>0a [is'elt‘’a] ‘I carne (to)’. 
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(e) The ‘past-tense’ ending on the perfect form olSe? [’ydes] ‘you know’ (this 
verb was in fací present in sense even in Ancient Greek, but its perfect 
form led to its assimilation to the new perfect paradigm). 

(f) (i) The apparent breakdown of agreement in participial syntax: 

Trapa to[ü ...lupou [tu ... ymu] (gen) tóu eiipóuTa aai [ton e'vronda 
se] (acc), lit. ‘from the ... the (one) having-found you’. This seems 
to reflect a growing sense of the accusative as the default oblique 
case, seen also in its spread after prepositions. The genitive, for 
example, is typically used when semantically motivated, i.e. to 
express possession and other forms of adnominal dependence and 
increasingly as a dative substitute to mark a secondary involvement 
with the verbal action; but the purely ‘formal’ agreement involved 
in cases like this is less carefully observed, and accusative participles 
begin to appear in a variety of looser, appositive structures. 

(ii) In a similar fashion the nominative starts to appear as the 
unmarked case for loosely constructed ‘topics’, cf. BGU 385, 
2nd/3rd century ad: ó eviyáv ctol Tf|v émaToXTiv, 8ós' aÚTw 
dXXriy ... [o eni(q)'go(n) sy tin episto'li(n), '5os a(f)to 'ali(n) ...],lit. 
‘the (one) bringing you the letter (nom), give to-him (dat) another 


This kind of grammatical imprecisión is clearly connected with more general pressure 
on the morphology of the participle system. Eventually, in popular varieties of late 
antique and early Medieval Greek an indeclinable participle in -ovra [-onda], increas¬ 
ingly formed from the imperfective stem alone, was used in a range of both attributive 
and adjunct/adverbial functions, though with its interpretation progressively restricted 
thereafter, in the absence of the agreement morphology required to link it to specific 
noun phrases, to that of a subject-orientated gerund expressing the manner in which 
an action is carried out (e.g. she entered running) or circumstantial background (equiva- 
lent to an adverbial clausal adjunct, e.g. weeping, she signed the letter). In this role it 
eventually acquired the overtly adverbial suffix -9 [-s], as in Modern Greek, the shift 
necessarily involving the abandonment of the substantivized participle as a referring 
expression in its own right or as an adnominal relative clause equivalent. 

This functional and formal reduction of the participial system was motivated in part 
by the ambiguity inherent in the subordinating function of participles but more impor- 
tantly by the morphological complexity of most of the relevant classical paradigms. 
Consider, for example, the imperfective active participle of Xúoj [’lyo] ‘I set free’: 

(36) mase Xú-uv [’ly-on]; fem Xú-oua-a [’ly-us-a]; neut Xü-oy ['ly-on] 

where the feminine form belongs to the Ist declension and the masculine and neuter 
forms to the 3rd declension, with the latter pair exhibiting further stem allomorphy, 
e.g. gen sg Xú-out-os" [’ly-ond-os], dat pl Xú-oy-ai [’ly-ou-si]. When the masculine and 
feminine consonant-stem nouns of the 3rd declension began to be shifted to the more 
regular Ist declension (the a-stem paradigm, cf. 4.11.3), the fate of the increasingly 
isolated 3rd-/lst-declension participles (i.e. the majority, including present, future. 
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aorist and perfect active, and aorist passive) was effectively sealed, though they sur- 
vived successfully in learned literary works throughout the later history of the lan- 
guage, and probably also in formal educated discourse more generally. 

A reasonably plausible account of this process can be reconstructed on the basis of 
sporadically attested forms and usages in the Román and early Byzantine papyri. 
Evidence of paradigm levelling, for example, is quite common from around the Ist 
century ad onwards, typically involving the substitution of masculine forms for femi- 
nine, and the use of the accusative masculine singular in -ovra [-onda] for the neuter 
nominative/accusative singular in -ov [-on]. This last development was characteristic 
of all 3rd-declension adjectives and participles in this period, and was presumably 
motivated by the analogy of the morphologically ‘regular’ 2nd-declension o-stem adjec¬ 
tives, where the single suffix -ov [-o(n)] marked both the masculine accusative singular 
and the neuter nominative/accusative singular. 

Since the borrowed ending of the neuter singular was usually homophonous with 
that of the neuter plural (e.g. both end in -outo [-onda] in the case of participles), the 
result was a tendency towards the formal and functional Identification of the neuter 
singular with the neuter plural in the nominative/accusative. The oíd plural (or new 
singular) forms naturally predomínate in this dual function, though there are also 
parallel examples, at least for a time, of the oíd (unrecharacterized) singulars doubling 
as plurals. 

Such nominative/accusative 3rd-declension neuters (both original singulars and new 
singular/plurals) then began to be used to represent any case function of the singular 
or plural. This can be explained partly in terms of the difficulties engendered by the 
inherent complexity of these paradigms, but must also reflect specific uncertainty about 
which set of oblique endings (singular or plural) to use to complete the paradigms of 
nominative/accusative neuter forms that were apparently neutral with respect to 
number. As an example we may take SB 9251.2, 2nd/3rd century ad: tipo pév tráy 
[pro men pan], lit. ‘before EMP everything’, with an (oíd) accusative singular, in place 
of the formúlale irpó pev Tráyray/TrayTÓs' [pro men ’pandon/pan'dos], with the genitive 
plural or the genitive singular. 

Given that neuter plural adjectives in -a [-a] had been used adverbially from classical 
times, this uncertainty and attendant loss of morphological distinctiveness in the neuter 
adjectival paradigms must have helped promote the interpretation of not only neuter 
sg/pl participles in -outo [-onda] but also of the homophonous masculine/feminine accu¬ 
sative sg as essentially adverb-like modifiers, with no need for agreement morphology. 
This assumption, once it took root, led to the progressive elimination even from the (now 
common) masculine/feminine paradigm of infiected forms other than -oyra [-onda], 
which was eventually identified with the neuter form formally and functionally. 

In the long transitional period, however, we inevitably find increasing numbers of 
examples involving violations of concord, and a growing preference for the accusative 
as an alTpurpose oblique case, both in the singular, because of the favoured -oyra 
[-onda] suffix, and in the plural, where nominative and accusative were in any case 
tending to fall together formally (cf. 4.11, 6.5.2), thus applying pressure in turn on 
the distinct nominative singular in -ojy [-on]. 

Such errors reflect the interaction of diminishing control of the relevant paradigms, 
as the infiected forms slowly disappeared from the colloquial language, with a strong 
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desire, inculcated at school, to be seen to use the language ‘correctly’ and to avoid the 
‘vulgar’ use of the indeclinable participle. The level of success in reproducing the clas- 
sical forms therefore depends very much on the level of education of the author. A 
nice example is provided by P. Merton 91.6, ad 316: fipelv ... cu (Blowtcs' [i'min ... ev 
vi'undes], lit. ‘for us (dat) ... well living (nom/acc pl)’, where the participle shows 
agreement in number and gender, but not in case (the irregular PloDol [vi'usi], involving 
a dying case within an independently dying paradigm, being beyond the writer’s 
control). Similar examples of the use of the nominative/accusative in place of other 
oblique cases can be found in other 3rd-declension adjectival paradigms, e.g. P. Oxy 
2274.14, 3rd century ad: pera tüjv fipwv tráuTCS' [meta ton i'mon 'pandes], lit. ‘with 
the US (gen) all (nom/acc)’. 

Manoléssou (2005a), however, points out that there must also have been a syntactic 
dimensión to this process, given that the transition from inflected participle to gerund 
is a common process cross-linguistically (e.g. in Romance, Slavic and Baltic) that 
cannot depend solely on the impact of accidental changes in participial morphology. 
In particular, the later history of Greek shows a clear functional divide between the 
perfect passive participle in -pévos" [-'menos], which, in line with its morphology, 
evolves into an adjective of the -os'/-t|/-o(v) [-os/-i/-o(n)] type, while the gerund repre- 
sents the result of a contrasting specialization as a purely verbal category, the process 
as a whole reflecting the typologically well-attested separation into two clear-cut cat- 
egories of a grammatical element that originally combined both nominal/adjectival and 
verbal characteristics. 

6.5.4 Letter 4: the decline of the dative 

Our final extract (P. Oxy. 1683) dates from the final years of the 4th century ad, and 
is addressed by one Probus to his ‘sister’ Manatine: 

(37) Tf) KEipia pou á8[e\](f)ti MavaTLVT] TTpú(3[o]s' áSeXcjja) xaipLv. tipo) [plév TTávTMV 
eíiXcjpaL TU KupLu Geu irepl rfis' aps- úXoicXppía? ottus- viévovTa aol Kal eüGupoOyTL 
áiTuXá|3ps' Tct irap' epoO ypáppaTa. [yLlyyÚCTKLy ae 9éXu, Kupía pon áSeX(J)f|, aireXGe 
Trpós' íleTpúyLy Tuy éyyupaápeyóy poy álir' qIíjtoí) ¿k toO pLaGoü pon evav 

üpLan ... olSe? yiálp koI ai) otl [o]i)6ey exupey pápTupuy e[l] pp ó Gefók Kal ai) 

Kal p -ywp poi). dTTÚSus' ony aúrd rp ywaLKÍy pon. pp Xuirpais- oi)y épéyay 6ós' 

oi)y aÜTá, éTuSe xpioíy aórd ó d'lós' pon. appíoi) Sé x^P^-V, üttou pTiáyTpKá aon U?] 

TÓ KpaápLoy Kal elppKá aon ütl So? épol KÉppa ÓTrú Tuy éxi-? áyupáau 

éparú éyay XéfiLTuy ... , Kal elirés' pe utl ... apuy rd ott’ éaoñ Kal dpTL Sé ae 
S[lS]u ... 

[ti cy'ria mu aóel'fi mana'tini 'provos a5erfo(s) 'perin. pro men 
To-the lady of-me sister Manatine Probus brother grecting. Before on-the-one-hand 
’pandon 'efxome to cy'rio 0e'o peri tis sis olokli'rias opos y'jenonda 

everything 1-pray to-the lord god concerning the your health that being-well 

sy ce efOi'mundi apo'lavis ta par emú 'yramata. ji(Y)'nosci(n) 

you and being-in-good-spirits you-reccive the from me letter. To-know 

se '0elo, cy'ria mu aóel'fi, 'apel0e pros pe'tronin ton 
you I-want, lady of-me sister, go to Petronius the(-one) 
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ei]gyi'sameno(n) mu. 'Sekse ap af'tu ek tu mis'0u mu 

having-guaranteed of- me. Reccive from him out-of thc wages of-me 

enan 'imisi ... ’yóes yar ce ’sy oti u'óen 

one half (talcnts) ... You-know for also you that nothing/not 

'exome(n) 'martyro(n) i mi o 0e'os kai sy ce i jy'ni mu. a'poóos 

we-have witness if not the god and you and the wife of-me. Hand-over 

un a(f)ta ti jyne'cim mu. mi ly'pisis un e'menan. 6os un a(f)ta, 

then them to-thc wife of-me. Not vex then me. Give then them, 

epi'ói 'xrian a(f)ta o y'joz mu <'e 5 Í>. si'miu 5e 'xari(n), 'opu 

since need (of-)them the son of-me (has). Of-proof and for-the-sake, when 

i'pandi'ka su is to ci'sario(n) ce 'iri'ka su oti '6os emy 'cerma 

1-met you in the Caesareum and I-told you that ‘give me coin 

apo ton 'e^iz me in(a) ayo'raso ema'to ena(n) 'levitón ..., ce 

from the(-ones) you-have (for-)me that I-may-buy for-myself a pot ..., and 

’ipez me oti ... 'aron t(a) ap e'su ce ’arti 6e se '3i5o ...] 

you-said me that ... take the (ones) from you and soon on-the-other-hand you I-give ... 

‘To my lady sister Manatine Probus her brother greeting. Above all I pray to the lord 
god concerning your well-being that you receive my letter in good health and in good 
spirits. I want you to know, my lady sister, {that you must) go to Petronius my guarantor. 
Get from him out of my pay one and a half (talents) ... For you too know that we 
have no witness but god and you and my wife. So hand them over to my wife. Do not 
cause me distress. Give them to her, therefore, since my son needs them. As proof, when 
I met you in the Caesareum and said to you “give me one of the coins that you keep for 
me so I can buy myself a pot... ”, (and) you said “... take your own and I will give it to you 
later ...” ’ 

The general drift is more or less apparent, though the author is not welTeducated and 
lacks the gift of clear exposition, regularly falling back on epistolographic formulae 
that are not well joined together. In particular, the intended significance of the absence 
of other witnesses and the import of the ‘proof’ are rather difficult to determine. 

Note, however, that the participle víévovia [y'jenonda] ‘in good health’, employed 
as an indeclinable subject-orientated adjunct in place of the nominative feminine sin¬ 
gular úyi-aLt'ouaa [(h)y'jenousa], is exactly what we might have expected in the light 
of the discussion above, and presumably corresponds to the writer’s normal usage. 
But what of the dative eüGupoüvTL [efBi'mundi]? We might speculate that Probus (or 
his not very professional professional scribe) was distracted by the misspelling of 
nominative aú [sy] as gol, which looks like a dative, and then carelessly continued with 
an ‘agreeing’ dative participle. Alternatively, he may simply have excerpted eü6t>|j.oDvTL 
[efBi'mundi] from a quite different formulaic expression in which the dative was justi- 
fied, and then used it here mechanically. 

It is in any case clear that, though Probus (or his scribe) has been instructed to 
use the dative in writing, the case barely features in his normal spoken register, as 
evidenced in the non-formulaic parts of this letter. Note, for example, the random 
use of genitive and accusative pronouns in place of the dative as verbal complements 
(cf. 4.11.1): fiTTávTTiKá CTOu [i'pandi'ka sou], lit. ‘I met to you’, e’ípriKá ctou ['irika su] 
‘I said to you’, with genitive for dative, alongside ex!-? pe ['e^iz me] ‘you have 
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(for) me’, elirés' l-ie ['ipez me] ‘you (to) me’, ae SlSoj [se ’óióo] ‘I give (to) 
you’, with accusative for dative. Datives are still introduced, however, in 
áTTcó8ws-...Tfi yuvaLKÍv pou [a'poóos ... ti jyne'ci(m) mu] ‘give ... to-the wife of-me’ 
(with an intrusive final -v [-n] apparently anticipating the nasal of the following 
pronoun), 8ós- époí [5os e'my] ‘give to me’, and áyopáaw épaTu [ayo'raso ema'to] ‘I 
buy for myself’ (with reduced form of ép-auTw [em-af'to], lit. ‘me-self’), classic 
‘indirect object’ environments involving recipients or beneficiaries where use of the 
dative seems to have survived longest.’* 

For the very real problems that some writers of Greek had with the dative in this 
period we may compare P. Oxy. 1300, from the 5th century ad: 

(38) TTpoaayopeíiaaí ere ... kqi, toO á6eX())oO Qétúvi kol ttí Kupía pou áSeX4>fi ... Kal 
Twv yXuKTiTáTov iioxj áS£X(j)Loy 'Hpaelv kul Nówa ... kul <í>0L|3áp.a)v ... 

[prosayo'refse se ... ce tu aSel'fu ’Geoni ce ti cy'ria mu 

to-send-greetings (to-)you (acc) ... and to-the brother(gen) Theon(dat) and to-the lady of-me 
aóel'fi ... ce to(n) Ylyci'tatom mu a6el'fio(n) ira'in kai n'ona ... 

sister(dat) ... and (to-)the sweetest of-me little-siblings(gen) Herais(acc) and Nonna(dat) ... 

ce fy'vamo(n) ... ] 

and Phoebammon(nom) ... 

‘... to send greetings to you ... and to my brother Theon and to my lady sister ... and to 
my sweetest little siblings Herais and Nonna ... and Phoebammon ... ’ 

Of the two 3rd-declension consonant-stem forms Gétovi ['0eoni] is dative and <t'oL(3ápüJv 
[fy'vamon] (a nice blend of Greek and Egyptian) is nominative and apparently treated 
as indeclinable. In the 2nd declension (cf. á8eX(|)oti/á8eX4)Lov [aSel'fu/aóel'fion]) the 
genitive marks the recipient of the greeting, while in the 3rd-declension i-stems it is the 
accusative that fulfils this function (cf. 'Hpaeiy [ira'in]).^ Only in the Ist declension does a 
sepárate dative seem to be in use (cf. tt] Ktipig pon áheXcf)!] [ti cy'ria mu aóel'fi]), 
though we should not forget the weakness of final -v [-n], and the frequent homophony 
of dative and accusative forms (the usual provisos concerning accentuation and subscript 
iotas therefore apply). All these functionally equivalent case forms (at best only partially 
differentiated formally) are seemingly freely combined according to the author’s idiosyn- 
cratic preferences and/or knowledge. 

We are clearly very cióse here to the demise of the dative in popular Egyptian Greek, 
and therefore equally cióse to a time when either the genitive or the accusative (prepo- 
sitionally strengthened outside the pronominal system) would be automatically substi- 
tuted in its place. We should not, however, imagine that the evidence presented here 
is indicative of the State of Greek in general at this time. Although it is clear that the 
domain of the dative was everywhere in retreat, especially with regard to its oíd adver¬ 
bial functions (time, place, instrument etc.), Elumbert (1930), the only fully detailed 
study of the decline of the dative to date, argües that the dative in its core grammatical 
function of marking a secondary object did not finally disappear from the spoken 
language of native speakers until the lOth century ad (see Part II for further 
discussion). 
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Other important features in (37) inelude the following: 


(39) 


(a) The use of otóév [u'óenj apparently as a simple negative, exactly as in 
Modern Greek (having developed as a proclitic to the verb, it subse- 
quently suffered aphaeresis to 8ev [Sen], cf. chapter 11). 

(b) The pardal shift of masculine 3rd-declension nouns to the 2nd declen- 
sion (a temporary expedient for dealing with a dying declensional 
class, but popular for a time as an alternative to the shift to the Ist 
declension discussed earlier): cf. acc sg pápTupuu ['martyro(n)] for 
pápTupa ['martyraj. 

(c) (i) The development of new ‘strong’ forms of personal pronouns (cf. 

épévav [e'menan] ‘me’, involving the addition first of a character- 
izing accusative -v [-n] to the classical épé [e'me], and then of the 
typical 3rd-declension accusative suffix -a [-a], perhaps on the 
analogy of elements like tlvú [tina] ‘someone’, eva [’ena] ‘one/a(n)’, 
a form itself finally recharacterized by the addition of a further final 
-V [-n]). 

(ii) The 2nd-person pronoun aú [sy] also acquired an initial é- [e-], by 
analogy with Ist-person nom/acc éyw/épéyaly) [e'Yo/e'mena(n)], to 
give éav/éaeuaiv) [e'sy/e'sena(n)], and new plural forms were then 
built to the singular to solve the problem of the homophony of 
classical lípels-Zíipels' [i'mis/i'mis] ‘we/you’, namely ép-els'/ecr-eTs' 
[e'mis/e'sis]. 

(iii) The earliest examples of the fully extended accusative form of the 
Ist-person singular pronoun date from the 4th century ad. The 
corresponding forms of the 2nd-person singular pronoun appar¬ 
ently belong to the Byzantine period proper, though a versión of 
the new 2nd plural forms is attested in P. Ross. Georg. iii, 10 
(4th/5th century ad): acc/gen/dat fiaSs', qacúy, fialv [i'sas/i'son/i'sin]. 

(d) The use of Is- [is] with the accusative (Is- tó KqCTÚpLoy [is to ci'sarion]) 
in place of ev [en] with the problematic dative to express location as 
well as goal (examples oceur from Ptolemaic times onwards); another 
example of the accusative as the default prepositional case. 

(e) (i) The use of the árdele, almost always in oblique cases, as a relative 

pronoun (áiTeo rcoy exLS" [apo ton ’e^is] ‘from what you have’). The 
classical forms oslólo [os/i/o] lacked bulk, and were prone to loss 
when preceding or following words that ended or began with a 
vowel. The use of the forms of the árdele, which began with a 
‘protective’ plosive apart from masc/fem nom sg/pl, started in 
Hellenistic times (where it was perhaps in part a continuation of 
earlier lonic practice), and became increasingly common with the 
passage of time. 

(ii) Alternatively, the classical indefinite/generic ooTLS'/fÍTLS'/oTL 
['ostis/'itis/'oti] ‘whoever/whatever’, and more rarely the interroga- 
dve tís^/tl [tis/ti] ‘who/what?’, could also be used as simple rela- 
tives. The wider relative use of the indeclinable adverb ottou [’opu]. 
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lit. ‘where’, is also attested from the 5th century ad onwards 
(Gignac (1981: 179), Bakker (1974: 87-94), Nicholas (1999: 
200 -11)), and this became increasingly prevalent with the passage 
of time (though documentary evidence is lacking between the 
end of the 6th century and the beginning of the 12th), eventually 
becoming the modern Greek norm, again with aphaeresis > ttou 
[pu], 

(f) The transfer of SÍSüjpL ['5i5omi] to the regular paradigm in -oj [-o], 
8 l8üj ['5ióo]. Eventually all the verbs in -pi [-mi] were assimilated to the 
regular paradigm, though many older forms persist into the Byzantine 
period, even in more popular texts, presumably because of their great 
frequency. Note that the present form is used here as a future, a common 
feature in a period when the present indicative and present subjunctive 
and the future indicative and aorist subjunctive respectively had very 
largely fallen together through sound change and subsequent analogical 
levelling (cf. 5.3, (2)). The combined future indicative/aorist subjunctive 
forms were regularly used as perfective ‘futures/subjunctives’ (where 
distinct forms were involved, e.g. in cases of suppletion, it was normally 
the aorist subjunctive that predominated); the merged present indicative/ 
subjunctive forms were similarly used as both present indicatives and 
imperfective ‘futures/subjunctives’. 


6.6 Conclusión 

The evidence of low-level papyri from Román times has been discussed in some detail 
in this chapter because these documents provide one of the most important sources of 
evidence for vernacular Greek in a period that was instrumental in the transition from 
the ancient to the modern language, with many of the most characteristic phonological 
differences between the classical and contemporary languages already in place and the 
first stages of many of the more important grammatical changes well reflected in more 
popular varieties. With a clear understanding of the beginnings of this transition in 
place, we are now ready to consider the subsequent history of the language in the 
middle ages and beyond. 


Notes 

1 [e:i] (t|l) was partly restored in conservative Athenian Attic from around 200 bc and then 
lost its final element together with the other long diphthongs, eventually raising to /i:/ at a 
much later date. 

2 The first could in principie have affected both accented and unaccented suffixes equally, 
while the second seems likely, on phonetic grounds, to have involved only unaccented 
-109 [-ios]/-Lov [-ion], requiring us to suppose subsequent analogical levelling in the accented 
cases. 

3 Subsequently the homophony of -l? [-ís]/-l [-i] with Ist-declension -r]S"/-q led to this subpara- 
digm being assimilated to the Ist declension, as in Modern Greek. 
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4 Some editors also write dative áSeXcpá [aóel'fo] after nominative TIpú(3o? [’provos], but this 
is surely an example of u [o] for o [o] (the iota subscript is editorial), with final -? [-s] omitted, 
as not infrequently. 

5 This was originally a dental-stem with accusative -iba [-'i5a], here assimilated to the i-stems 
because of the identical nominative in -ís' [-'is]). 
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Historical Prelude 


7.1 The Later Román Empire 

After the relative stability and general prosperity of the first and second centuries ad, 
the fifty years after the fall of the Severan dynasty, from 235 to the accession of 
Diocletian in 284, was a critical period for the empire, with constant warfare against 
the Persians in the east and Germanic trihes to the north and west leading to an 
enhanced role for the military, economic difficulties, and a rapid turnover of emperors, 
each provincial army putting up, and as quickly murdering, its own pretenders (see 
Brown (1989), Cameron (1993), Mitchell (2007) for readahle introductions to late 
antiquity). 

The overall result was a reduction in the importance of the oíd imperial capital and 
its aristocracy as emperors increasingly hased themselves in strategically important 
provincial centres, though the decentralization of power also created a context in which 
local cultures (and local languages such as Coptic and Syriac) could thrive, and in 
which Christianity, still very much a minority and provincial religión, could hegin to 
develop solid institutional structures. 

Between the accession of Diocletian in 284 and the death of Constantine I in 337, 
the political and military situation stahilized and administrative reforms were put in 
place which formed the hasis of the system of government until the ‘end’ of the Román 
empire (Rome itself fell to a Gothic pretender in 476, though in the east we have to 
wait for the Arah conquests of the 7th century for a clear hreak with the world of 
classical antiquity). In particular, Diocletian sought to hring the army under central 
control hy consolidating the financial and administrative privileges which had heen 
granted hy various predecessors, and instituting a fairer and more reliahle means of 
raising revenue (partly in the form of requisitions in kind) so as to guarantee the steady 
supply of resources needed for the army to defend the empire’s security. He also reor- 
ganized provincial government hy separating civil and military commands and reduc- 
ing the size of the provinces themselves (therehy increasing their overall number, but 
reducing the power of individual governors). 
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Diocletian did not, however, succeed in reversing the long-term decline of Rome. 
In an attempt to end the political instability that had plagued the 3rd century, he set 
up the ‘tetrarchic’ system by which power was to be shared between two sénior emper- 
ors, or Augusti, each aided by a júnior emperor, or Caesar, who would eventually 
succeed him. This Consolidated the established tendency towards decentralization by 
dividing the empire informally into eastern and western spheres of influence and led 
to the emergence of a number of new regional ‘capitals’. Diocletian himself had bis 
main residence at Nicomedia (Izmit) in Bithynia, his Caesar Galerius was based in 
Thessaloniki, while the other Caesar, Constantius, had his base in Augusta Treverorum 
(Trier) cióse to the Rhine frontier. Emperors now spent a great deal of time travelling 
between such centres, and this in turn fostered new building and urban development, 
the foundation of Constantinople on the site of Byzantium by Constantine I being the 
most important example. 

When Diocletian and his fellow Augustus Maximian abdicated on 1 May 305, 
Galerius succeeded in the east, Constantius in the west, as planned. But after Constantius 
died in York in the following year, his son Constantine was proclaimed Augustus by 
his father’s troops (see Lenski (2006) for background to the age of Constantine). 
Maximian quickly returned from his short-lived retirement, and the tetrarchic arrange- 
ments for the succession broke down in the face of renewed rivalry. Constantine first 
sought to consolidate his position through an alliance with Maximian, but by 310 
Maximian’s own son, Maxentius, had seized Rome, and Maximian himself had turned 
on both of them. Maximian, however, committed suicide when Constantine took up 
arms against him, and two years later, in 312, Maxentius was defeated at the battle 
of the Milvian Bridge outside Rome. 

Things had become similarly confused in the east, where Licinius had been appointed 
Augustus at the Conference of Carnuntum (on the Danube) in 308, despite the 
fact that Diocletian’s immediate successor, Galerius, was still alive. When Galerius died 
in 311, his nephew Maximin, who had himself been proclaimed Augustus by his troops 
three years earlier, seized Asia Minor from Licinius, and it was only in 313 that Licinius 
finally defeated his rival and emerged as solé Augustus of the east. Constantine 
and Licinius then concluded an alliance which continued, despite an inconclusive 
clash in 316, un til the decisive campaign of 324 in which Licinius was defeated at 
Chrysopolis. Constantine then became the solé ruler of the Román world until his 
death in 337. 

In general, Constantine sought to consolidate Diocletian’s military, provincial and 
administrative arrangements, but where previous emperors had tried periodically 
to stifle Christianity by persecution, Constantine committed himself to its protection 
and eventual triumph, and so began the process of integration which led to a crucial 
developmental period in which acceptance of Christianity became increasingly routine 
in even the highest levels of society, specifically Christian forms of art and literature 
were developed within the context of the cultural mainstream, and the first definitions 
of ‘correct doctrine’, or orthodoxy, were attempted (see Brown (1997) on the 
Christianization of the empire). Constantine himself, in an important precedent for 
establishing the role of the emperor in the affairs of the church, presided over the 
first ecumenical council at Nicaea, modern Iznik, in 325, which had been called 
to pronounce on Arianism (the doctrine of Arius, a Syrian monk who had become 
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presbyter of Alexandria, which denied Christ’s full divinity and was duly declarad a 
heresy). 

When Constandne founded his ‘New Rome’ on the site of the oíd Greek city of 
Byzantium on the Bosporus in ad May 330, therefore, it was not merely as a centre 
of Román culture and Latinity in the east hut also as a capital city that was to be 
imbued from the outset with the spirit of the Christian faith. In due course it provided 
the physical and spiritual centre for the medieval Byzantine State. 

Though at various times after Constantine’s death several Augusti again ruled 
simultaneously (with a number of strikingly short-lived reigns, including that of his 
solé pagan successor, Julián, 361-3), the traditional urban life of antiquity, with its 
largely money-based economy, continued more or less intact, and the empire remained 
at least formally undivided until the death of Theodosius I in 395. Thereafter, his sons 
Arcadius and Honorius shared the Román world between them, the former taking the 
east, the latter the west (with the seat of government transferred to Ravenna), in what 
was to prove to be a permanent división. 

By this time ‘barbarian’ Germanic tribes, including the Franks and Alamanni in the 
west and the Visigoths and Ostrogoths in the east, had begun to occupy the richer 
lands adjoining the Mediterranean. The migration of the east Germán peoples from 
lands between the Danube and the Don was motivated chiefly by changing economic 
conditions, hut the arrival of the Huns, a nomadic tribe from the steppes of central 
Asia, may have been a contributory factor. In their journey south and west the Goths 
defeated a Román army at Adrianople (Edirne) in 378, and having been partly forced, 
partly bribed out of the Balkans by Theodosius, moved on into Italy, where they 
eventually sacked Rome in 410. 

In this period, the recruitment of barbarian auxiliaries and even the appointment 
of barbarian generáis had become routine, in order to avoid the trouble of conscrip- 
tion. The policy also proved (temporarily) profitable, to the extent that the treasury 
could exact taxes in lieu. But the resumption of political rivalry in both east and west 
after the death of Theodosius allowed ambitious barbarian generáis, backed by their 
mercenary recruits, to exploit the situation for their own ends, and by the end of the 
4th century even the regular army was in disarray. 

Though the situation eventually stabilized in the east, after the government in 
Constantinople (following the massacre of the garrison of the rebel Goth Gainas in 
400) firmly turned its back on barbarian troops and generáis, the position in the west 
continued to deteriórate. In the face of political instability, economic weakness and 
institutional fragmentation, forces stationed in the provinces were withdrawn and 
Román territory was progressively settled by Goths (Italy and Spain), Franks (France) 
and Vandals (North Africa). The end of Román government finally carne, according 
to the conventional dating, with the overthrow of the young Romulus Augustulus by 
his Gothic master of the soldiers, Odoacer, in 476. 

Latin survived, however, as the language of administration, culture and everyday 
communication (as witnessed by the Romance languages), while many Román tradi- 
tions and institutions continued in modifíed forms. But there were to be no more 
Román emperors in the west, and though Rome continued to be the seat of the sénior 
bishop of the Christian church, the eastern Román empire, with its capital at 
Constantinople, now stood alone. 
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7.2 The Age of Transition: loustinianós and 
the Arab Conquests^ 

After the formal división of the empire in 395, east and west grew steadily apart, and 
while the west declined, the eastern empire enjoyed considerable prosperity in the 
period from the late 4th to the early 6th centuries, initiating major new building pro- 
grammes and seeing its principal cides grow substantially in size and population. See 
Mango (1980), Whiting (1981), Treadgold (1997) for general introductions to 
Byzantium, including the early period in which the independent east Román, or 
Byzantine, State was formed Jeffreys et al. (2008) provides authoritative surveys of all 
aspects of Byzantine history and culture. 

The decisión to abandon the recruitment of barbarian generáis and mercenaries was 
a major factor in re-establishing effective government and military efficiency, despite 
periodic tensions surrounding the imperial succession and the continued ambitions of 
generáis. Whereas in the west central control was weak, and powerful provincial 
families had been allowed unrestrained extensión of their wealth through land acquisi- 
tion, the east retained a more resilient economic system based on the continuity of 
prosperous villages and a free peasantry alongside, and even within, the estates that 
emerged with the rise of the provincial aristocracy. Peasants paid taxes and were avail- 
able for recruitment to the army, and this guaranteed the financial and military 
resources necessary to resist, or buy off, barbarian invaders (e.g. the Huns, who raided 
freely in the mid-5th century, extorting vast sums from the empire). It was in response 
to this threat that Theodósios II, who reigned 408-50, ordered the construction of the 
massive land walls of Constantinople, which were fírst breached by forcé in 1453. 

With the reserves built up in the wake of the fiscal reforms of Anastásios I (ruled 
491-518), the emperor loustinianós I (Justinian, reigned 527-65, a native speaker of 
Latin from an Illyrian peasant family) embarked on an ambitious campaign of recon- 
quest in the west (see Moorhead (1994), Maas (2005) for background to the man and 
the period). Having concluded a treaty with the Persians in 522 to safeguard the eastern 
frontier, he first sent bis general Belisários to recover the Vandal kingdom in North 
Africa. Following his rapid success there, Belisários was transferred to Italy, where, 
aided by the Armenian general Narsés, the eventual submission of the Ostrogoths was 
secured in 550. A third forcé was then dispatched to Spain in 552, and the south-east 
córner of the peninsula recovered, perhaps to provide a defensive barrier for Africa. 

These military successes followed a major codification and reform of Román law 
carried out by loustinianós’ legal adviser Tribonianós, and coincided with a cultural 
revival and a great expansión of trade based on silk production (precious silkworm 
eggs having been smuggled out of the east). In the same period the great churches of 
San Vitale and Sant’Apollinare in Classe were built in the new western capital of 
Ravenna, while at Constantinople the vast new Hagía Sophía, which still stands, was 
constructed to replace Constantine’s original church that had been destroyed by fire 
in the aftermath of a serious anti-government uprising in January 532. 

This riot, named after the chant (vÍKa ['nika] ‘win!’) employed by the Hippodrome 
factions (the notorious Blues and Greens) involved in its instigation, seems to have 
been motivated by resentment of domestic repression and the high levels of taxation 
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needed to fund the wars. After a day at the games, this crystallized into demands 
for the release of prisoners and the dismissal of unpopular officials, up to and including 
the emperor himself. The successful containment of the riot (some tens of thousands 
were massacred) gave loustinianós the pretext and the authority to assert his role 
as God’s vice-gerent on earth. This useful validating role was then assumed by all 
later Christian Román emperors, and the Roman/Byzantine State began to define 
itself increasingly in religious terms, as a kind of earthly reflection of the heavenly 
kingdom. 

In his new capacity as God’s agent, loustinianós felt a duty to define and impose 
Orthodox belief, though in this he was less successful. The Platonic Academy in Athens 
was closed in 529, and the teaching of pagan philosophy restricted to Christian institu- 
tions (philosophy thus becoming a ‘historical’ subject rather than a living body of rival 
doctrine). Then, having tried unsuccessfully to suppress the heresy of Monophysitism, 
which saw Christ as a God who had ceased to be also a man (and rather inconveniently 
included the emperor’s wife Theodóra among its adherents), loustinianós sought to 
reconcile the Monophysites by making concessions, but succeeded only in antagonizing 
the western church, which was implacably hostile to the doctrine. He also alienated 
many of his own bishops from Egypt and Syria, where the doctrine enjoyed overwhelm- 
ing support. 

Unfortunately, loustinianós’ military successes also proved to be short-lived. The 
cost of reasserting universal Román rule was more than the empire could bear, and it 
was ill-equipped to deal with any fresh assaults. The Lombards (another Germanic 
tribe) were therefore able to occupy all of north and central Italy before the end of the 
6 th century, and prosperity was seriously undermined by earthquakes and plague 
epidemics (spread in part by the devastation of endless warfare), which led to the col- 
lapse of many urban centres and a serious reduction in the quality of life in the cides 
that sur vi ved. 

The situation became critical when the Balkans, already threatened by nomadic 
Turkic peoples in loustinianós’ time, carne under pressure from an alliance of Avars 
(another tribe from the Asian steppes) and Slavs, who had moved south from the river 
valleys of central Europe. By the 580s these groups had penetrated the Peloponnese, 
leaving only a few Coastal towns, including the great city of Thessaloniki, in Byzantine 
control. Soon after, at the beginning of the 7th century, carne the Persian invasions of 
Syria, Armenia, Asia Minor and Egypt; Antioch fell in 612, Jerusalem in 614, Ephesus 
in 615, and Alexandria in 619. This devastating period marks the first clear break with 
classical antiquity in the east, and still worse was to come. In 626, while the emperor 
Herákleios (a capable soldier and administrator of Armenian descent, who reigned 
610-41) was away on campaign against the Persians, an army of Persians, Avars and 
Slavs besieged Constantinople itself, though the capital held out successfully thanks to 
its land walls and its control of the sea. This proved to be a turning point, and there- 
after Herákleios succeeded in recovering the empire’s losses in Asia Minor and Syria, 
and finally won a decisive victory at Nineveh in 627, which led to the collapse of the 
Persian empire. In 630 he was able to enter Jerusalem in triumph. 

But success was again short-lived. The power vacuum was filled almost immediately 
by the recently Islamicized Arabs, who now embarked on a campaign of aggressive 
expansión. Persia, in disarray after Herákleios’ triumph, fell in 636, and the Romans 
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themselves carne under attack immediately afterwards; Jerusalem fell again in 638, and 
remained under Islamic control un til the first crusade at the end of the llth century. 
In 640 the Arabs advanced into Egypt, and then pressed on ruthlessly throughout north 
Africa, so that this territory too was lost permanently to the empire. On several occa- 
sions in the late 7th and early 8th centuries Constantinople was again besieged, though 
the emperor Léon III (a Syrian from Germanicea, reigned 716^0) began the long fight 
back by raising the second Arab siege of the capital in 717-18 and defeating an Arab 
army in the field in 740. 

The Arab advance by land was, however, habed in Asia Minor, the last great recruit- 
ing ground for the Roman/Byzantine army, and though raids continued for some 300 
years, it was to be the Turks, not the Arabs, who finally deprived the empire of its last 
great territorial possession. Nevertheless, Byzantium had suffered a stupendous blow; 
Syria, Palestine and Egypt were among its richest provinces, and Egypt in particular 
was a major supplier of grain to the capital. Henceforth the reproachful ghost of uni¬ 
versal Christian empire hung over the residual Byzantine State, inculcating a State of 
mind to which the retrospective quality of matute Byzantine culture has often been 
attributed (cf. Mango (1980: 4-5)). 

The successful resistance to the Arabs in Asia Minor was achieved because of the 
imposition of martial law and the fact that its provinces had earlier been divided by 
Herákleios into administrative/military districts known as themes, each under the 
command of a governor/general who reported directly to the emperor. This reform 
gave pre-eminence to the military as a career path, and circumscribed the power of 
the landed aristocracy by consolidating the position of the villages as the units of taxa- 
tion and recruitment. Many soldiers had already been given lands in the themes so as 
to provide a standing army, but this period saw massive new population movements 
as different ethnic groups were relocated to meet fresh military contingencies. 

As a result of this system of economic and military organization, Byzantine society, 
already isolated by the Slav settlements in Greece and the Balkans, was set on a radi- 
cally different course from that of western Europe, so that feudalization began only in 
the lOth century, and a fully formalized system of feudal relations, as developed in the 
west, was never established because of the revival of urban life and a trading economy 
(see 7.3, 7.4 below). This separation of east and west was reinforced on the linguistic 
front. Knowledge of Greek in the west had already declined by the end of the 4th 
century, as St Jerome’s translations of Greek patristic texts into Latin and St Augustine’s 
dependence on translations of Greek philosophical texts clearly demónstrate. Similarly 
in the east, though Latin had originally been used in court circles in Constantinople, 
it was Greek which had always been employed for practical administrative purposes, 
and throughout the Román imperial and Byzantine periods Greek remained the only 
language of higher education, the principal language of culture (though Syriac and 
Coptic also emerged as major literary languages in the Christian era), and the solé 
vernacular lingua franca of the multiethnic empire, acquired as a first language by 
many, and as a second language by many more. The position of Latin as the language 
of the Román ‘establishment’ therefore became increasingly precarious, though in the 
army, the legal profession and imperial ceremonial it continued to enjoy prestige as 
the ‘true’ language of the Romans, and remained in use, albeit in an increasingly for¬ 
múlale way, until the end of the 6th century. 
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But Greek had begun to supplant Latín in even its residual functions by the first half 
of the 5th century, when the key office of praetorian prefect, virtually that of deputy 
emperor, had been filled by a Greek-speaking Egyptian. A century later, loustinianós’ 
praetorian prefect, loánnes the Cappadocian, reduced the use of Latín in the eastern 
prefecture still further in recognition of the linguistic realities, and his successor in that 
post was not familiar with Latín at all. Similarly, though loustinianós’ codification of 
the law was carried out in the traditional legal language, the great bulk of the ‘novéis’ 
(i.e. supplements to, or replacements of, earlier legislation) were already composed in 
Greek, and a Greek versión of the Institutes had already been published in 534. 

Though the influx of Italian refugees during the wars of reconquest temporarily 
enhanced the Latin-speaking element in the capital (which briefly became a major centre 
of Latín culture), the Latín speakers were simply one of many minorities in the essen- 
tially Greek-speaking capital of an empire dominated by the Greek culture and Orthodox 
Christianity. By the end of the 6th century it was already extremely difficult to find 
anyone who could transíate Latín into Greek competently. Thereafter, the growing 
independence of Byzantium, and the need to devote all available resources to the strug- 
gle for survival in the 7th and 8th centuries, guaranteed the final demise of Latín. 


7.3 The Middle Byzantine Period: Iconoclasm, Renaissance 
and Decline 

The ‘dark age’ that lasted from the 7th century to the middle of the 9th was dominated 
by a religious crisis which jeopardized the very survival of Byzantine culture. Many 
had come to believe that the military disasters of the 7th century were divine punish- 
ment for a failure of religious observance, and in 730 the emperor Léon III, acting in 
accordance with his religious duty to purify the faith of his subjects, decreed that the 
icons should be removed from churches. These images of Christ and the saints had 
acquired a central place in popular religious practice during the 5th and 6th centuries 
as providing a channel of communication through which, in response to prayer, inter- 
cession might be obtained and mitades worked. But many felt that they were being 
misused as objects of worship in their own right, and that view was apparently con- 
firmed by the fact that the victorious Arabs had banned the use of figural images. 

When Germanós the ecumenical patriarch (the sénior bishop and leader of the 
Orthodox church) declined to comply with Léon’s edict, he was summarily replaced, 
and the destruction of icons and persecution of dissenters began. The emperor’s ortho- 
doxy was swiftly rewarded by a dramatic improvement in Byzantine fortunes, which 
continued into the reign of his son Konstantínos V (ruled 741-75). Though iconoclasm 
was suppressed in 787 in a period of relative military security, it was reintroduced in 
814 after fresh reverses in the Balkans, including the defeat and execution of the 
emperor Nikephóros I in 811 by Krum, the formidable Khan of the Bulgars (yet 
another Turkic tribe threatening the northern frontier; though eventually absorbed 
linguistically by their Slavic subjects, the ñame was retained), and the policy was per- 
manently abandoned only in 843, at the beginning of what was to prove to be 
Byzantium’s golden age. The pattern of enforced iconoclasm in the face of disaster 
followed by restoration of the images as circumstances improved suggests that the 
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policy enjoyed little popular support, and was no more than stoically tolerated as a 
necessary expedient in times of crisis. 

The eventual stabilization of the military situation had already engendered some- 
thing of an intellectual revival under Theóphilos (reigned 829^2), the last of the 
iconoclast emperors, but the advent of the ‘Macedonian’ dynasty, marked by the suc- 
cession, amidst intrigue and murder, of Basíleios I (reigned 867-86), an illiterate 
peasant of Armenian descent from the Macedonian theme in Thrace, marks a crucial 
turning point in Byzantine fortunes. His son Léon VI (ruled 886-912) was known 
as ‘the wise’ because of his legal reforms, while his grandson Konstantínos VII 
Porphyrogénnetos (reigned 913-59, though until 944 under the shadow of a powerful 
regent) was a scholar who played a vital role in the ‘Macedonian Renaissance’ as 
patrón of intellectual and Creative activity in the capital. After his death imperial 
support for scholarship lapsed again until the mid-llth century. 

In the same period Romanos I Lakapenós (another Armenian peasant, who became 
admiral of the fleet and ruled on Konstantínos’ behalf from 920 to 944), succeeded in 
neutralizing a renewed threat from the Bulgars under Symeón, while his general 
loánnes Kerkouás pressed on with the reconquest of territory from the Arabs. 
Thereafter, through marriages with the powerful generáis Nikephóros II Phokás (ruled 
963-9, a member of one of the great Armenian military families of Asia Minor) and 
loánnes I Tzimiskés (ruled 969-76, an Armenian aristocrat from Tshemeshgadzak in 
Mesopotamia), who effectively usurped the throne by posing as guardians of the right- 
ful heirs, the dynasty retained a tenuous grip on power, and Byzantium embarked on 
a fresh series of successful military campaigns. Nikephóros Phokás (‘the white death 
of the Saracens’) recovered Crete from the Arabs in 961, took Aleppo in Syria in 963, 
drove the Arabs out of Cyprus in 965, and in 969 regained Antioch itself. He had, 
however, rashly invited the Rus (Vikings from Sweden who had planted colonies along 
the Russian rivers) to invade Bulgaria as ‘allies’, and it was left to loánnes Tzimiskés, 
his wife’s lover and his murderer, to drive them out of the Balkans. Tzimiskés then led 
a series of brilliant campaigns in the east, destroying the forces of the emir of Mosul 
and the Egyptian caliph, and restoring the Mediterranean coastline from Caesarea to 
Antioch, and many of the inland cides (though not Jerusalem), to Byzantine rule. 

He was succeeded by Basíleios II (reigned 976-1025), the true heir of the Macedonian 
dynasty, who, having put down rebellions by relatives of his two predecessors, 
embarked on the destruction of the troublesome Bulgar State in a 15-year campaign 
which earned him the nickname ‘Boulgaroktónos’ (Bulgar-slayer). He also supervised 
the annexation of Georgia, and crucially sought to constrain the growing power of the 
landowning aristocracy, who were buying out the small farmers on whom the military 
and economic structure of the provinces depended. This problem of increasing prosper- 
ity had first been noted by Romanós Lakapenós, and was now addressed by new 
legislation to protect the interests of the peasants. 

In this period of cultural self-confidence, a booming monetary economy and consist- 
ent military success, Byzantium had begun to turn its attention northwards, to the 
Balkans and central Europe, to the lands north of the Black Sea, and even to Russia. 
Between the mid-9th and mid-llth centuries Byzantine culture, spearheaded by 
Christian missions that brought with them religión, law, art and literature, was spread 
as far as the Baltic, leaving the legacy of the Cyrillic alphabet (an adaptation of the 
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Greek alphabet designed by Byzantine monks for the writing of Slavic languages) and 
Orthodox Christianity in much of ibis territory to tbe present day. 

Tbe mid-lltb century also saw tbe resumption of scbolarly study under tbe patron- 
age of Konstantínos IX Monomácbos (reigned 1042-55), and tbe emergence of figures 
such as the philosopher, historian and statesman Michaél Psellós (1018-78 or 1096) 
and a group of contemporary scholars that included loánnes Mavrópous (teacher of 
Psellós, later bishop of Euchaita in Pontus), loánnes Xiphilinós (also trained by 
Mavrópous, later head of the law school and patriarch of Constantinople), and loánnes 
Italós (a philosopher from Southern Italy who studied with Psellós, but was later 
obliged to recant bis ‘heretical’ ideas). 

But underlying problems had long been building up. Of the two original patriar- 
chates that had remained outside Arab control during the 7th and 8th centuries (i.e. 
Rome and Constantinople), it was the eastern capital which had come to enjoy the 
dominant position because of its unbroken association with the solé surviving Román 
emperor. But the beginnings of a revival in the west soon led, with the crowning of 
the Frank Charlemagne as emperor in the west by the pope in 800, to a rival bid for 
universal religious authority. The efficacy of the patriarchate’s ecclesiastical diplomacy 
in Moravia and Bulgaria during the 9th century, where Rome and Constantinople were 
fielding rival missions, only heightened the tensión, and in 858 the appointment as 
patriarch of the layman Phótios (one of the greatest scholars of the middle ages, famous 
for his Bibliotheca, a commentary on nearly 300 books that symbolizes the revival of 
learning in the east) scandalized the pope and led to a temporary schism between the 
eastern and western churches. 

The dispute also had a doctrinal dimensión, the central issue being the interpolation 
by the western church of the word filioque (‘and from the Son’) into the statement in 
the Nicene creed that the Holy Spirit proceeds from the Father. Originally adopted in 
6 th-century Spain as a defence against Arianism, this addition spread through the 
Frankish empire and became a central plank of Charlemagne’s ‘anti-Creek’ polemic, 
now actively promoted by missionaries from Rome among the Slavs and Bulgars. The 
Byzantines were greatly offended by this heretical doctrine of ‘double procession’, 
which in their view made a hopeless muddle of Trinitarian theology as established by 
the great ecumenical councils. 

Though the crowning of Charlemagne as emperor ‘in the west’ caused equal offence, 
it carried little real significance for the Byzantines, and the schism of 858 was quickly 
repaired. Even when the Cerman king Otto I was crowned emperor ‘of the Romans’ in 
963, his presumption could still be dismissed with contempt by Nikephóros Phokás. But 
by the mid-llth century western Christendom was beginning to pose a genuine threat 
to the authority of Constantinople, and when Fatin Christians began to make pilgrim- 
ages to the Holy Fand via the eastern capital they were treated with growing suspicion. 
Politico-religious conflict thus carne to be a dominant factor in Byzantine affairs, and the 
final schism between the eastern and western churches in 1054, prompted by a clash 
between the patriarch Michaél Keroullários and the pope’s legate. Cardinal Humbert, 
was no more than a reflection of the growing gulf in culture and ideology. 

To add to these difficulties, a certain governmental complacency had begun to set in 
following the death of Basíleios II in 1025. His successors were largely content 
to sit back and enjoy the prestige and prosperity they had inherited, a particularly unfor- 
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túnate development given that the reconquests of the previous century had engendered 
new internal problems that demanded an effective response. The most important of 
these prohlems was the rise of a military aristocracy that had grown rich from warfare 
and was now using its wealth to buy out the peasantry, thus undermining the ability of 
the central administration to control its land and people. Where earlier emperors had 
sought to stem the tide by legislation, their llth-century successors did nothing, and the 
resultant subversión of the theme system was soon to prove disastrous. 

The new landed gentry increasingly objected to living under a form of martial law 
imposed by the emperor and the civilian bureaucracy in Constantinople, and the most 
powerful provincial families sought to establish a more independent relationship with 
the distant capital. In this way the successful integrated autocracy of the middle 
Byzantine period gradually gave way to a more fragmented social system based on the 
local wealth of a semi-detached hereditary aristocracy, a trend which also initiated 
the development of a semi-feudalized society in rural areas. It was in this period 
that the use of surnames first became routine, as individuáis sought to advertise their 
affinities with the great provincial families (e.g. Phokás, Komnenós, Doúkas, 
Palaiológos), some of which were soon to emerge as imperial dynasties. 

This fatal weakening of the empire’s cohesión, and its consequential incapacity to 
martial the resources necessary to defend itself, were all too soon made apparent (and 
we may compare here the fate of the west in the 5th century, in the face of similar 
fragmentation). Though attacks by the Russians and the Petcheneks (another Turkic 
tribe) in the middle years of the llth century were successfully staved off, the invasión 
of the Byzantine provinces in Southern Italy and Sicily by the Normans, culminating 
in the capture of Bari in 1071, quickly resulted in the loss of Byzantine control. Soon 
afterwards, the Normans crossed the Adriatic, seized Dyrráchion (now Durrés in 
Albania) on the mainland, and advanced through Macedonia and Thessaly, seemingly 
with the intention of seizing the capital itself. 

Meanwhile in the east, the Seljuks, chiefs of a confederation of Islamicized Turkish 
tribes that had taken over the Arab caliphate in Baghdad, began to infíltrate Asia 
Minor, and in the fatal year of 1071 the Byzantine army was subjected to a crushing 
defeat at Manzikert (Malazgirt, north of Lake Van in what is now eastern Turkey). 
So weak and overstretched had control of the empire’s former heartlands become that 
no serious further resistance could be offered. Within a decade much of Asia Minor 
had been occupied, and the Turks had advanced as far as Nicaea. The new sultanate 
of ‘Rum’ (Rome) was now fírmly and permanently established on former imperial 
territory, with only a few residual strongholds remaining under the nominal control 
of the emperor. 

Faced with a hostile and suspicious west and threatened by powerful enemies on 
all sides, the survival of what remained of the Byzantine State, so recently at the pin- 
nacle of its wealth and influence, began to seem very doubtful indeed. 


7.4 The Late Byzantine Period: Stabilization, Defeat and Fall 

By the late llth century Byzantium was obliged to turn for help to Venice, then still 
very much in thrall to Byzantine culture (the church of San Marco, for example, was 
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modelled on the Holy Apostles in Constantinople), but also, thanks to its shrewd 
exploitation of Byzantine weakness, on the brink of achieving military and economic 
domination of the Mediterranean (see Angold (1984) for a political history of this 
critical period). 

The middle Byzantine period was still very much characterized by the suspicion and 
dour self-reliance that had originated in the dark ages of the 7th and 8th centuries. 
This led to a lack of enterprise, which, in combination with renewed military crisis, 
left the Byzantines highly vulnerable to predatory outsiders. Venetian merchants had 
been settled in Constantinople since the lOth century, but when the Venetians recap- 
tured the key port of Dyrráchion, they demanded in return exemption from customs 
dues throughout the empire and grants of land for quays and warehouses in 
Constantinople. Other Italian cides quickly followed this lead in obtaining trading 
concessions, and the growing foreign domination of the Byzantine economy eventually 
led to its destruction. 

For a time, however, the emperor Aléxios I Komnenós (reigned 1081-1118) was able 
to restore something of Byzantium’s former authority. This was achieved partly through 
skilful diplomacy (by playing Venice off against the Normans in the west, engineering 
the destruction of the Petcheneks through the manipulation of another nomadic tribe, 
the Cumans, and recruiting Turkish ‘allies’ in Asia Minor), and partly through resolute 
military campaigning, in the face of repeated setbacks, against the Normans in the 
Balkans, the solé imperial territory in which the administration still worked effectively, 
and the only remaining source of imperial revenue. These external successes were largely 
facilitated by internal military and administrative reforms through which Aléxios 
exacted obligations from the hereditary landowners to supply troops (who were then 
combined with the growing body of mercenaries to form a new regular army), and 
instituted a revamped provincial administration which collected taxes and rounded up 
peasants for military Service with the ruthlessness of an occupying army. 

This remarkable military aristocrat was the founder of a dynasty which ruled until 
1185 and gave the empire a century of desperately needed stability. The urban renewal 
which had begun during the late 9th century was therefore able to continué throughout 
the lOth and llth centuries, reaching a peak in the early 12th. This was naturally 
accompanied by the growth of an urban bourgeoisie, a class which was instrumental 
in the promotion of a more lively intellectual climate, especially in the capital, and 
which, by the time of the Komnenoí, had grown accustomed to a comfortable lifestyle. 
Despite all the difficulties, therefore, the Komnenian period witnessed a renewed surge 
of interest in cultural and literary pursuits and the beginnings of a distinctively ‘modern’ 
Outlook on the part of the Constantinopolitan intelligentsia. 

Thus despite Aléxios’ part in the suppression of philosophical ‘heresy’, as embodied 
in the Platonic and Neoplatonic research of loánnes Italos, other, less dangerous forms 
of scholarship and Creative writing were allowed to flourish. Important figures of this 
period inelude Aléxios’ daughter, Anna Komnené (1083-C.1153, who composed a 
history of her father’s reign universally recognized as a masterpiece of Byzantine litera- 
ture), Theódoros Pródromos (c. 1100-65, court poet of Aléxios’ wife Eiréne Doúkaina, 
and of her son and grandson, loánnes II and Manouél I Komnenós), loánnes Tzétzes 
(c.lllO-c.1180, a classical scholar of prodigious learning and energy), Eustáthios 
(C.1115-C.1195, a scholar, rhetorician and theologian, who served as bishop of 
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Thessaloniki) and the brothers Michaél (c.ll38-c.l222) and Nikétas (c.1150-1215) 
Choniátes, (the former a pupil of Eustáthios who became bishop of Athens, the latter 
a distinguished statesman and one of the most important Byzantine historians). 

In 1095, with the return of effective rule in the Balkans, Aléxios was ready to 
embark on the reconquest of Asia Minor; the main Seljuk empire in the Middle East 
was beginning to break up, and the time seemed ripe to take advantage of the crisis. 
But his plans had to be shelved indefinitely when news reached Constantinople of the 
imminent arrival of bordes of westerners. After the Arab conquests Christian pilgrim- 
age to the Holy Land had been allowed to continué, but this amicable arrangement 
carne to an end with the arrival of the Seljuks in Jerusalem in 1077. Aléxios had repeat- 
edly asked the west for help in recapturing Byzantine territory from the Seljuks, but 
was quite unprepared for the arrival of a mass crusade, backed by the pope, with 
leaders from most of the States of western Europe. 

Since the Normans were prominent among the leaders of the crusade, there could 
be no doubt that Byzantium faced a new and terrible threat, but Aléxios managed to 
forcé an oath of allegiance from the army outside the walls of his city, together with 
a promise to restore any recaptured territory to the empire. The collapse of Seljuk 
power in the Middle East gave the crusaders their opportunity; Antioch fell in 1098, 
and in the following year Jerusalem was retaken. Unsurprisingly, these conquests were 
not handed over as promised, but instead became ‘Erankish’ (i.e. western/Latin) prin- 
cipalities, and when the Muslims were reunited under the Arab rulers of Mosul, their 
recovery of lost territory proceeded rapidly; Edessa and Damascus were taken in 1144 
and 1154, and Jerusalem fell to Salah ad-Din (Saladin) in 1187. Prior to these coun- 
terstrikes, however, the empire enjoyed some successes of its own. In the course of a 
campaign in Asia Minor and Syria, Aléxios’ son loánnes II (reigned 1118-43) forced 
the Latin ruler of Antioch to surrender and swear allegiance to him, while in 1159 his 
successor Manouél I (ruled 1143-80) compelled the king of Jerusalem to recognize 
Byzantine sovereignty over the Latin east as a whole. 

At this point Manouél sought to extend a diplomatic olive branch, but his efforts 
were rebuffed by the western emperor Erederick Barbarossa, who dismissed him con- 
temptuously as ‘king of the Greeks’. Nevertheless, Manouél maintained a broadly 
conciliatory attitude towards the west, despite having had the increasingly lawless 
Venetian merchants arrested in 1171 as a threat to national security, and this approach 
eventually engendered a wave of anti-Latin feeling which led, soon after his death, to 
the massacre of Pisan and Genoese merchants in the capital in 1182. The Italian cides 
were now thirsting for revenge, and their opportunity was not long in coming. 

An initially successful campaign against the Seljuks had turned to disaster with the 
crushing defeat of Manouél’s army at Myrioképhalon in Asia Minor in 1176. Soon 
after, the different national groups in the Balkans began to break away into the inde- 
pendent States of Serbia and Bulgaria, and the papacy was able once again to extend 
its influence in the región. Einally, an alliance between Hungary and Serbia led to an 
attack on the Balkan cides in 1183, and the Normans swept through Greece in 1185, 
destroying Thessaloniki on their way. What was left of the Byzantine State now virtu- 
ally ceased to function; whole territories passed into the hands of powerful local fami- 
lies and the sad remainder was ground down by punitive taxation. In 1194 the Germán 
emperor Henry IV succeeded to the Norman kingdom of Sicily and demanded territory 
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and tribute from Byzantium. This could no longer be raised by taxation and the tombs 
of the emperors in the Holy Apostles had to be stripped to raise the money. The end 
could not be far away. 

In the east the crusades had greatly intensified ill-feeling towards the Latins, and 
the greed of the Italian merchants had steadily sapped the empire’s wealth, provoking 
still greater hostility and violence as people began to understand the full extent of 
Byzantine impotence. In the west, however, many argued that the Byzantines had 
deliberately sabotaged the crusades and that their refusal to join the Román church 
justifíed western intervention in the interests of their own salvation (not to mention 
the commercial interests of the invaders). 

An unexpected opportunity soon presented itself after Pope Innocent III called for 
a fresh crusade to the Holy Land and Enrico Dándolo, doge of Venice, had agreed to 
provide the necessary ships and fínance in return for the lion’s share of any booty. At 
this critical juncture Aléxios Angelos, a pretender to the Byzantine throne, asked for 
western assistance in return for a large cash payment, and in 1203 the fourth crusade 
diverted to Constantinople to instal him. The new emperor, however, faced with 
implacable public hostility towards the crusaders and himself, sought to regain popular 
support by distancing himself from his backers. But without the crusaders’ protection 
he was overthrown and murdered by Aléxios Moúrtzouphlos, who then set himself 
the task of destroying the foreign invaders. Though their position was increasingly 
desperate, with supplies running alarmingly low during the winter of 1204, the crusad¬ 
ers stuck to their task, and after a failed assault on 9 April 1204, fínally secured a 
tenuous foothold within the city on 13 April. At this point Byzantine morale failed 
and the crusaders found that the city was theirs by default. They sacked it ruthlessly, 
and a thousand years of accumulated treasure, including the most precious Christian 
relies, was stripped away, while the lands of the empire were partitioned among the 
victors. 

That the Christian capital of the east, which had survived all manner of barbarían 
and Islamic assaults for the best part of a thousand years, should have been sacked by 
a Christian army from western Europe left a permanent legacy of irredeemable bitter- 
ness and distrust. The Venetians were the principal benefíciaries, gaining nearly half 
of Constantinople (including Hagía Sophía) together with most of the Greek islands 
and ports, including the lonian islands (Kérkyra/Corfu, Kephaloniá, Zákynthos/Zante), 
Euboia and Crete. Other Erankish lords carved up the rest of Greece, Thrace and 
north-west Asia Minor, with Baldwin of Elanders installed as emperor overall. The 
crusaders built castles throughout their new domain (many still to be seen today) and 
formed a new feudal overlay above their Greek subjeets. 

Byzantium was not, however, totally obliterated. Governments in exile were formed, 
based on the local power of individual families, in Trebizond (Trapezoús/Trabzon) on 
the south-eastern shore of the Black Sea, in Epirus in north-western Greece, and at 
Nicaea (Níkaia/Iznik) in north-west Asia Minor. Trebizond survived longest, falling 
to the Turks only in 1461, but was too far removed from the mainstream of events to 
have much influence on their course. The rivalry between Epirus and Nicaea was 
resolved by the defeat of the Epirote ruler by the Bulgarians, and though the territory 
retained its independence until formally incorporated into Serbia in 1337, only Nicaea 
remained in a position to claim the inheritance of the Byzantine empire. 
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The Latin empire had already suffered a defeat at the hands of the Bulgarians 
in 1205, and Thessaloniki was taken by the Epirotes in 1224. With the Latins 
apparently no longer able to maintain effective self-defence, the empire in Nicaea, 
already conducting itself as the legal government of Byzantium, finally sent its forces 
to enter Constantinople in 1261, and Michaél VIII Palaiológos, a general who 
had seized power at Nicaea three years before, was duly crowned emperor in Hagía 
Sophía. 

But in reality his ‘empire’ was now a pathetic remnant. All national groups apart 
from the Greeks had long ago fallen away, while the greater part of former Byzantine 
territory still remained in ‘Frankish’, Arab or Turkish hands. Some land, however, was 
successfully recovered, most notably the south-east of the Morea (as the Franks called 
the Peloponnese) with its fortified townships of Mystrás and Monembasía, from which 
the reconquest of much of the rest of the Peloponnese was able to proceed. Mystrás 
in particular carne to enjoy considerable prosperity, serving as the capital of the ‘des- 
potate’ of the Morea, with its rulers drawn from families cióse to the throne, including 
a júnior branch of the imperial family itself. 

Though the recovery was inevitably only pardal, the new geographical compactness 
gave a remarkable political and cultural cohesión to the Palaiologan period, which 
produced one final Byzantine renaissance before the inevitable fall. Its artwork (icons, 
frescos and mosaics) is particularly striking, and the period also produced scholars 
central to the survival of classical Greek texts, such as Máximos Planoúdes (c.l255- 
1305) and Demétrios Triklínios (14th century). But the material decline was all too 
apparent; Constantinople in particular was now far too big for its population and large 
areas of the city simply reverted to open countryside, while the imperial palace, having 
fallen into disrepair, was replaced by a much smaller, and more affordable palace in 
the Blachernai district, beside the city’s land walls. 

For the first 20 years of his reign Michaél Palaiológos was obliged to maintain an 
army to cover the western approaches in case the long-threatened Fatin retaliation 
materialized. This left his eastern frontier dangerously undermanned, and when the 
Mongol invasions of the mid-13th century brought confusión to the Seljuk States of 
Asia Minor, the emergence from among them of the aggressive Osmanli (Ottoman) 
dynasty presented a new threat against which the impoverished Byzantine State could 
mount no effective response. Nicaea fell in 1329, and by the 1350s Gallipoli on the 
European side of the Bosporus was also under the sultan’s control. 

By this time the Byzantine coinage had been replaced by the Venetian ducat, and 
the ‘empire of the Romans’ was little more than a petty kingdom fought over by a 
succession of pretenders who were the vassals of the Italians or the Ottoman Sultán. 
As in the dark days of the 8th and 9th centuries, this political and economic crisis once 
again went hand in hand with a religious controversy. Monks on Mount Athos (the 
Holy Mountain) in Chalkidiké had developed a method of silent prayer called hesychía 
(fiCTCxia [isi'^ia] ‘silence’) based on the teaching of an llth-century mystic, and its 
practitioners soon carne to be known as Hesychasts. Though approved by a church 
council in 1351, it became a central issue in the civil war between the general loánnes 
Kantakouzenós, who espoused the Hesychast cause, and the legitímate regent loánnes 
V Palaiológos (reigned 1341-91), who was supported by the mass of the populace and 
backed ‘orthodox’ religious practice. This view was also endorsed by the patriarchs. 
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who preached that all would eventually turn out well if only the Byzantines held to 
their true faith. 

But Byzantium had not sought alliances with the other Balkan powers, including 
the expanding Serbian empire which now controlled most of Macedonia. These lands 
were picked off one by one by the Turks in the late 14th century, Macedonia in 1371, 
Serbia in 1389 and Bulgaria in 1393. Constantinople itself was blockaded in 1397 and 
saved only by the fact that the Mongols under Timur Lenk (Tamburlaine) attacked 
the Turks’ eastern front and drew the besieging army away. 

As Ottoman forces progressively overran eastern Europe, leaving only the capital 
and the despotate of the Morea in Byzantine hands, the hated west remained the solé 
possible source of Help, and desperare appeals were duly made, including a personal 
tour of western capitals by Manouél II Palaiológos (ruled 1391-425) in 1399. But the 
enduring schism between the eastern and western churches proved to be an insuperable 
problem. Proclamation of unión on the basis of accepting the filioque clause in the 
creed was the price demanded for western aid, and this Byzanrium could not pay in 
the face of resolute popular feeling against it. 

The respite from the final act of Turkish aggression lasted for some fifty years and 
during this period several more attempts were made to achieve church unión and so 
draw in the west. A draft agreement was eventually reached in 1438 by the emperor 
loánnes VIII Palaiológos, who had led a delegation to the Council of Ferrara-Florence, 
but he was still unable to impose the terms on his defiant subjects, whose distrust of 
the ‘Franks’ persisted unabated. The promised relief army was in any case destroyed 
by the Turks at Varna in 1444, and no further help was then forthcoming. 

Byzantium therefore had to meet the final attack alone, though with the courageous 
assistance of the remaining Italian residents of the city. The Ottoman sultán, Mehmet 
II (‘the Conqueror’), prepared his forces meticulously and the siege began on 6 April 
1453. Huge cannon blasted boles in the land walls but the defenders, only some 7,000 
in number, consistently managed to lili the breaches with rubble. A crucial moment 
carne when the sultán opened a second front by bringing his ships into the Golden 
Horn overland on a primitive railway, so bypassing the defensive mole across the 
entrance to this waterway and threatening the harbour walls directly. 

By the last week in May the defenders could offer little further resistance and huge 
crowds gathered in Hagía Sophía on 28 May, despite their previous boycott in the 
face of the attempted imposition of church unión. That same night the final assault 
was launched and the Turks eventually broke through a small gate near the Blachernai 
palace just before sunrise on 29 May. The last Román emperor, Konstantínos XI 
Palaiológos, a former despot of the Morea who had been crowned at Mystrás in 1449, 
died in the fighting along with some 4,000 others. Approximately 50,000 more were 
taken prisoner and, in accordance with Islamic custom, three days of looting were 
permitted, though the destruction of buildings was limited on the orders of the sultán, 
and some of the churches were left untouched for the future use of the Christian popu- 
lation (see Runciman (1965), Nicol (1992)). 

From this time until the proclamation of the independent Greek kingdom in the 
19th century there was no autonomous Greek-speaking State, and the vast majority of 
Greek speakers lived in relative poverty, isolated from the artistic, cultural and tech- 
nological developments that soon began to reshape the west. 
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Note 

1 The Byzantines, acutely conscious of the linguistic and ethnic differences between themselves 
and the Latins of the west, will henceforth be referred to by means of conventional transcrip- 
tions of their Greek ñames rather than the Latinized equivalents standardly used by British 
and American Byzantinists. 


8 


GrEEK IN THE ByZANTINE 

Empire: The Major Issues 


8.1 Introduction 

The Byzantine State survived for over a thousand years, and during that time under- 
went many ethnographic and territorial upheavals. It is perhaps most useful to begin 
with an account of the status of Greek in the early period, at the time of loustinianós’ 
reconquest of Italy and North Africa in the late 6th century (cf. Mango (1980: 13-31)). 
Some important shifts of Outlook began to set in during the course of the successful 
middle Byzantine period (see 8.3), and we eventually see some limited experimentaron 
with the potential of ‘popular’ Greek during the llth/12th-century revival ushered in 
by the Komnenian dynasty after the catastrophic loss of Asia Minor (see 8.4). 


8.2 Greek and Other Languages in the Early Byzantine Period 

In loustinianós’ time Latin and Greek served as the primary cultural and the solé 
official languages of the Román empire, and in the cides would have served adequately 
for purposes of communication, written and spoken, at all levels. Linguistically, the 
empire was divided by a line running above Thrace, Macedonia and Epirus, and down 
across the Mediterranean to divide north Africa at the western end of Cyrenaica: north 
and West of this line Latin was the common language, elsewhere Greek fulfilled this 
function. Each was spoken competently in its respective part of the empire by all edu- 
cated people and the majority of city-dwellers, even if neither Latin ñor Greek was 
their native language. Before the fall of the west, universal Román institutions and 
general mobility guaranteed that many people had at least a working knowledge of 
the ‘other’ official language as well, though this was already becoming rarer by the 
6th century. The rural majority, of course, remained largely uneducated, and many of 
those who carne from areas where other languages were learned natively would have 
known neither Greek ñor Latin well, if at all. 
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Map 2 Linguistic map of the Byzantine empire c.560 

Constantinople had been a cosmopolitan city from its foundation, and now included 
communities of Jews, Goths, Huns, Thracians, Syrians, Egyptians, other north Africans, 
Illyrians (including the emperor loustinianós himself) and Italians. The last three 
groups still spoke Latín among themselves, but despite the residual role of Latín in the 
army, the law and the administration, Greek had always been the first language of the 
majority in the city and was already in practice the official language of the State; all 
who aspired to high office were obliged to know and use it. 

The Coastal areas of Asia Minor had been culturally and linguistically Hellenized 
(and then Romanized) for nearly a millennium and a half. Though the Anatolian 
platean inland had begun to come under the influence of this dominant culture only 
after Alexander’s conquests, the descendants of indigenous peoples such as the Lycians, 
Pamphylians (Sidetians), Isaurians, Pisidians, Lycaonians, Carians, Lydians, Phrygians 
and Cappadocians, as well as immigrant groups of Celts, Goths, Jews and Persians, 
were also fairly well Hellenized by the 6th century, as evidenced not only by the many 
thousands of public and prívate inscriptions in Greek from all areas in Hellenistic and 
Román times, but also by the survival of pockets of Greek in villages right across Asia 
Minor until the 19th or early 20th centuries. By that time these were located primarily 
in Pontus, Cappadocia and the district around Phárasa, but isolated settlements also 
survived in Bithynia, Lydia, Caria, Lycia and Sílli, cióse to Konya in Lycaonia (Dawkins 
(1916)). Though some of the most western Greek settlements, particularly in Bithynia 
and Caria, originated in Turkish times with the transfer of people from Europe, there 
is good evidence that the majority of these Greek dialects in fact represented a frag- 
mented residue of the Asiatic Koine as it developed through the middle ages. By con- 
trast, though some of the native languages of Asia Minor are attested epigraphically 
(Neumann (1980), Brixhe (2002), Rutherford (2002)), the material becomes quite 
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meagre by the later Hellenistic period and dies out completely in early Christian times. 
Some of these languages presumably continued as spoken patois for a considerable 
time after that, but the evidence for the dominant position of Greek by the early 
Byzantine period is overwhelming. 

To the east of Cappadocia lay the provinces of Armenia, which had been acquired 
in the 4th century ad and served as a northern buffet against Persia. Here Armenian 
had been developed as a literary language from the 5th century onwards, initially for 
the purpose of providing translations of Christian texts composed in Greek and Syriac, 
and this, in conjunction with Monophysite belief, had fostered the retention of a strong 
sense of national identity. Though many Armenians migrated westwards into Asia 
Minor and as far as Thrace and Macedonia, becoming thoroughly Hellenized and 
serving the empire as soldiers (and some even as emperors), the majority in Armenia 
itself proved consistently resistant to cultural and linguistic imperialism; cf. the emperor 
Mauríkios’ proposal, quoted by the 7th-century Armenian historian Sebeos (Macler 
(1904: 30-1)), to resettle these ‘unsubmissive scoundrels’, or the uniformly hostile 
references in Anna Komnené’s 12th-century Alexiad. 

To the South of the Armenian provinces lay the western tip of Mesopotamia, where 
Syriac, the lingua franca of the Persian empire, remained the dominant language as 
part of the legacy of the Parthian occupation from the mid-2nd century bc to the mid- 
2nd century ad. Syriac and other Aramaic dialects extended southwards through Syria 
and Palestine as far as the borders of Egypt, and from the 4th century onwards, Syriac 
had also become an important religious and literary language in line with the growing 
importance of local cultures in the east following the upheavals of the 3rd century and 
the weakening of central Román control. 

Despite intensive colonization in the Macedonian period, and the continuous opera- 
don of a Greek-speaking administration, Greek in Syria and western Mesopotamia 
was still primarily confined to the major cides, where the upper classes at least were 
bilingual. The urban centres of the Phoenician coast, however (Byblos, Beirut, Sidon, 
Tyre), were more heavily Hellenized, and bilingualism in Greek and Phoenician had 
gradually given way there to the use of Greek alone, at least as a written language. To 
the South too, where Palestine enjoyed great prosperity because of pilgrimage to the 
holy places, Greek was widely known among the native population at all levels of 
society (cf. Rosén (1980)), though we should not forget the testimony of the 4th- 
century Spanish pilgrim Egeria (Peregrinatio Egeriae) that church Services in Jerusalem 
were translated into both Latin and Aramaic for the benefit of western visitors and 
locáis who did not know Greek. 

In Egypt, Greek was naturally the dominant language of Alexandria and the other 
Hellenistic foundations of Naucratis and Ptolemais. Administrative documents intended 
for the population as a whole, however, were standardly published in both Greek and 
Coptic, and it seems certain that a great many Greeks and Egyptians remained virtually 
monolingual. But though the urban upper classes kept themselves very much to them- 
selves (indeed intermarriage was expressly forbidden in certain cides), social interaction 
between ordinary Greeks and native Egyptians was more routine, and this, along with 
the widespread employment of Egyptians as local administrators, promoted some 
degree of bilingualism, as evidenced by the vast numbers of papyri written in Greek by 
Egyptians. Official documents in particular are routinely composed in an excellent 
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Koine, and it is only in examples of prívate correspondence that any real variations in 
competence are revealed (cf. Teodorsson (1977: 11-24), Lüddeckens (1980: 248-60)). 

Egyptian/Coptic, however, had always enjoyed high status among the native 
Egyptians because of its long written tradition and its association with the oíd religión. 
This prestige was enhanced from the end of the 3rd century bc onwards, when a ‘native 
reaction’ to Ptolemaic rule began, reflected in uprisings, strikes and the growing power 
of the priesthood. Erom c. ad 300 Coptic became a major vehicle for Egyptian 
Christianity in a period when the local church, again committed to Monophysite doc¬ 
trine, had begun to dissociate itself from the orthodoxy of the capital, and Greek was 
often presented as the language of an alien hierarchy imposed from Constantinople. 

The western provinces of north Africa had all been thoroughly Romanized in clas- 
sical times, though Phoenician (residually in Carthage) and Berber (in country areas 
generally) remained in use alongside ‘officiaP Latin. Across the Mediterranean, Latín 
naturally remained the principal language of Italy, and served as the official language 
in the new western capital of Ravenna, though Greek survived strongly in the south 
of Italy and in eastern Sicily. The Balkans, however, were overrun by successive groups 
of Huns, Goths, Avars, Bulgars and Slavs, and the native population of Illyrians, 
Dacians, Moesians, Thracians and Greeks was in great distress. By the early 7th 
century only major Coastal cities such as Thessaloniki, Athens and Corinth had been 
able to resist the barbarían influx intact, and many people sought refuge on offshore 
islands or simply emigrated to safer territory. One can only assume from the fact of 
the survival of Greek and the eventual elimination of Slavic dialects from the Southern 
part of the Balkan península that a majority there continued to speak the language at 
this time.^ 


8.3 The Prestige of Greek 

If we follow Mango (1980: 23), and take the approximate population of the eastern 
empire in the mid-6th century to have been around 30 million (8 million in Egypt, 9 
million in the Middle East, 10 million in Asia Minor, and 3 million in the Balkans), 
then Greek, despite its supreme status as the only international cultural language, the 
solé language of higher education, the universal language of imperial administration 
and the spoken lingua franca, would probably have been a true first language for only 
about one third of that population, the majority of these in the Balkans and Asia 
Minor. 

This can be explained partly by traditional Greek exclusiveness, which inhibited the 
Greco-Macedonian aristocracies of the Hellenistic age from pursuing an active policy 
of Hellenization among their subject peoples (despite the founding of major cities), 
and partly as a result of the retention of a sense of national consciousness on the part 
of major ethnic groups such as Egyptians, Syrians and Armenians throughout the 
Román period. But while it is certain that many of the poorest peasants outside Greece 
and Coastal Asia Minor knew little or no Greek, the fact that a great deal of popular 
Christian literature (e.g. martyrdoms and saints’ lives) was composed in a non- 
classicizing form of the language throughout the east in the late antique and early 
Byzantine periods (see 8.5.6) implies an extensive knowledge of spoken and basic 
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written Greek at other levels of society. This was the inevitable product of long-term 
Roman/Byzantine administration, primary education, routine employment in the 
bureaucracy, and intermarriage. Similarly in the middle Byzantine period, the standard 
use of Greek for the evangelization of non-Christian peoples who had settled within 
imperial territory, e.g. the Slavs in the Balkans, evidently presupposes some prior 
familiarity with at least the spoken language among the target audience, even if the 
process was painfully slow, cf. Mango (1980: 28-9). 

Nevertheless, in the early Byzantine period, when the empire still included the 
Middle East and Egypt, there could be no question of the development of any specifi- 
cally ‘Greek’ national consciousness. The local elites, once so conscious of the cultural 
and ethnic differences between themselves and their Román rulers, had been steadily 
recruited into the higher levels of Román society, where their pervasive influence 
transformed the oíd Román ruling class and facilitated the creation of a genuinely 
Greco-Román civilization. But in the course of this blending process the Greek- 
speaking upper classes had themselves been transformed. As the traditionally dominant 
group in the east, they had been able to retain a unique position of prestige and influ¬ 
ence, and by exploiting these advantages, had once again come to dominate much of 
the political and economic life of the eastern provinces. They thus gradually became 
‘Romans’ not merely in law but also in sentiment, as the principal beneflciaries of an 
administration which, with the passage of time, they could increasingly view as being 
under their own, rather than alien, control. 

This growing identiflcation of the Greek-speaking aristocracy with the interests of 
the Román State inhibited the development of any clear sense of apartness. By the 6th 
century Greek, as we have seen, was not merely the native language of ‘Greeks’, but 
the universal spoken, cultural and offlcial language of the upper classes in four-flfths 
of what remained of the Román empire. Unlike Coptic, Syriac or Armenian, therefore, 
it could never be seen simply, or even primarily, as a deflning characteristic of a par¬ 
ticular national group or región. Indeed, since the Byzantines, irrespective of ethnic 
background, quite reasonably referred to themselves as Romans, the contemporary 
form of their language also carne to be known as ‘Román’ (pajpa'uKa [ro'meika]), a 
ñame routinely used for spoken Greek until the 19th century, and sometimes still 
employed today. 

Thus even though Greek was without question the dominant language, the early 
Byzantine empire remained a multiethnic and multilingual State in which traditional 
Greco-Román culture, reshaped within the context of Christian Orthodoxy, played 
the major unifying role (despite the periodic emergence of ‘heretical’ movements). 
Before the Anal breakdown of settled urban civilization in the 7th century, this culture 
was still largely common to east and west (cf., for example, the great Byzantine 
churches of Ravenna), despite the Latin/Greek divide and the emergence of differences 
in liturgical practice. 

But the isolation of the Byzantine ‘dark age’ during the 7th and 8th centuries inevi- 
tably led to greater cultural and religious divergence, and this ushered in the long 
process of political and ecclesiastical alienation that was flnally to culminate in the 
disaster of 1204. By the beginning of the middle period, two hundred years of autono- 
mous development had led to a growing awareness that contemporary ‘Romania’ 
(now deprived of Egypt and Syria) was something very different from the Erankish 
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‘Holy Román Empire’ that had been constructed out of the ruin of the west. The 
scholar-emperor Konstantínos VII Porphyrogénnetos (reigned 913-59), for example, 
notes in the introduction to his work On the Themes (Pertusi (1952)) that his pre- 
decessors in the time of Herákleios ‘had been Hellenized and discarded the language 
of their fathers, the Román tongue’. Konstantínos’ assertion is true to the extent that 
this period indeed marks the final abandonment of Latin in even its residual functions, 
but it also confirms that by the lOth century a distinct ‘east Román’ identity had been 
constructed by the Byzantine aristocracy. 

This marks a shift towards the closer identification of eastern Romanness with the 
specifically Greek contributions to the Byzantine cultural heritage, and it became a 
major preoccupation of the Byzantine elite throughout the history of the middle and 
later empire, pursued with great determination in periods of military and economic 
stability, to preserve and contribute to what was perceived as a continuous tradition 
incorporating ancient Greek, Hellenistic and Orthodox Christian components. They 
may still have been Romans, with an unbroken line of emperors in Constantinople 
going back 600 years, but they were also the trustees of ancient Hellenism and 
Orthodox Christianity, with their own language and cultural and religious traditions 
increasingly distinct from their western counterparts. The text of the patriarch Michaél 
Keroullários’ anathematization of the papal legation in 1054 (Will (1861: 155-68)) 
already refers to the latter as ‘men coming out of the darkness’, and imperiously dis- 
misses the pope’s letter of excommunication as blasphemous. 


8.4 Greek in the Later Empire 

8.4.1 Introduction 

The end of the middle Byzantine period is usually associated with the loss of eastern 
and central Anatolia to the Seljuks, and of Sicily and Southern Italy to the Normans 
(e.g. Kazhdan and Franklin (1984: 14)). Thereafter, educated Byzantines of the llth 
and 12th centuries, conventional rhetoric about universal empire notwithstanding, 
were obliged to rethink their place in the world (see Beatón (1996: 7, 207-27), 
Magdalino (1991, 1992, 1993), Ricks and Magdalino (1998) for a range of views). 
The immediate effect of the disastrous territorial losses at the end of the llth century 
was to reduce the Byzantine State to an area comprising parts of the Balkans (essentially 
Greece, including Macedonia and Thrace) and the western coasts of Asia Minor, an 
area in which a majority were native speakers of Greek (Bryer (1981)). Under threat 
from Muslim Turks and Catholic Franks, it was natural that the Byzantine elite should 
have sought a fresh demonstration of the continuing cultural vigour of the New Rome, 
and one manifestation of this aspiration was a heightened interest in the literary tradi¬ 
tions of ancient Greece. In the Komnenian period (1081-1180), therefore, rhetoric 
returned to centre stage and there was a renewed engagement with long-neglected fields 
such as romantic fiction and satire - alongside the appearance of an entirely new genre 
of wryly comic begging poetry reflecting the more hierarchical structure of society and 
the development of a system of patronage. But there were other factors at work besides. 
Although the shift from the more profound intellectual climate of the llth century has 
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been assodated with the re-emergence of an audience for popular forms of secular 
literature (Mango (1980: 237)), we should not forget that Aléxios I Komnenós was a 
ruthless autocrat who had terminated the revival of pagan philosophy by staging the 
trial of the then professor, loánnes Italos, on charges of heresy. In an increasingly 
totalitarian environment a return to literary preoccupations and a retreat into the 
fantasy world of romance are not difficult to understand. 

8.4.2 Byzantine Atticism 

After the excesses of 2nd-century Atticism, the prose writers of late antiquity had 
combined features of classical Attic and higher registers of the Koine into a more-or- 
less sustainable literary standard (see 5.5). This sort of style returned to favour fol- 
lowing the dark age of the 7th and 8th centuries, and in the absence of a wider reading 
public in the early middle ages, began to influence forms of composition that had 
traditionally employed a more popular register (cf. 8.5 below). Collections of martyr- 
ologies and saints’ lives, for example, were transposed into a higher register by the 
civil servant and monk Symeón Metaphrastés (‘Translator’, second half of the lOth 
century), and even chronicles carne to be written in a more learned form of Greek. 
Henceforth the continuum of normal written Greek ranged from an updated literary 
Koine with Attic-style flourishes down to plainer official and academic varieties, includ- 
ing the language of ecclesiastical discourse. Great efforts were made to sustain these 
forms of writing, which remained a powerful Symbol of cultural prestige, and after the 
military disasters of the late llth century we see, as noted, a renewed interest in clas¬ 
sical models, but also in elaborated stylistic and rhetorical flourishes that widened still 
further the gap between spoken and literary Greek. 

It should be emphasized, however, that even the most literary of Byzantine writers 
did not think of themselves as actually writing classical Attic (cf. Renauld (1920), 
Dawkins (1953: 256), Sevcenko (1981)). Those who strove for a ‘classical’ style still 
saw themselves as contributing to a continuous tradition, and so felt free to model 
their usage as much on the practice of the writers of the Second Sophistic, or on that 
of their immediate predecessors, as on that of classical writers sensu stricto. The 
complex intertextuality of literary work of this period has often been underestimated 
because of the misconception that medieval writers remained in a fixed linguistic rela- 
tionship with models taken from the golden age of Athens. The form of language used, 
for example, in the histories of Anna Komnené (dealing with the reign of her father 
Aléxios I, 1081-1118) or Nikétas Choniátes (recounting the period from 1118 up to 
the capture of Constantinople by the fourth crusade in 1204), is best seen, rather like 
that of the original Atticists, as an affirmation of the continuing importance of a cul¬ 
tural tradition threatened by external forces. It cannot be overemphasized that these 
writers did not merely perpetúate the language and genres of the past in an attitude 
of mindless servility; their approach was motivated by considerations of national pride, 
and their usage involved a consciously Creative blending of all the rich and diverse 
materials at their disposal (see chapter 9). 

Accusations of pastiche, therefore, or of failure to write ‘correctly’ in the Attic of 
the 5th century bc (see, for example. Mango (1980: ch. 13)), are largely beside the 
point. All Greek literary dialects, beginning with that of the Homeric epic, evolved 
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‘artificially’ in the hands of later practitioners, since we are dealing in each case not 
with slavish attempts to copy, but with the Creative redeployment of learned forms of 
the language in new cultural contexts. Ñor should we forget that stylization of diction 
and content along generic lines was a key characteristic of ancient writing; the appar- 
ent ‘timelessness’ of much Byzantine work (Mango (1980: 241)) simply shows that its 
authors had also followed the conventions of a médium whose role in the present 
demanded continuity with the practice of the past. It is puré anachronism to blame 
Byzantine writers for facilitating the transmission of a State of mind that spawned the 
now reviled katharévousa (the ‘purified’ written language adopted as a national stand¬ 
ard in the 19th century, cf. Part III, chapter 17). 

It is, none the less, undeniable that Byzantine literary prose, with its recherché 
vocabulary, elaborated word orders, rhetorical tropes and abundant literary quotation, 
today tends to convey an impression of verbose and clichéd opacity. But Byzantine 
tastes and expectations were very different; in particular, rhetorical manipulation was 
greatly enjoyed, and overt originality (as opposed to inventive redeployment) was less 
highly valued in a cultural context in which the authority of the tradition remained 
paramount. Ñor should we forget that the ancient classics, with which Byzantine 
writing is often disparagingly compared, represent the merest fraction of total output, 
surviving in large part precisely because of their exceptional merit. The significant fact 
about Byzantine literature is not that mediocrity predominates (a universal State of 
affairs), but that works of distinction were composed in every period in which intel- 
lectual life was able to flourish. Taking historiography as our example, we may 
mention Prokópios from the time of loustinianós, Michaél Psellós from the dying years 
of the Macedonian period, Anna Komnené and Nikétas Choniátes from the Komnenian 
period, and Nikephóros Gregorás and Michaél Kritóboulos from the Palaiologan 
Renaissance and the first years of Ottoman rule. 

8.4.3 The first experiments with the vernacular 

The learned romances of the Komnenian period were naturally written in a traditional 
form of archaizing Greek and looked back to antiquity for much of their inspiration. 
But the revival of interest in the genre may also owe something to the model provided 
by the ‘popular’ tale of Digenés Akrítes, which celebrates in verse the exploits of a 
Román hero against the Arabs on the oíd Euphrates frontier (Alexíou (1985), Beatón 
(1996), Ricks (1990), Beatón and Ricks (1993), Jeffreys (1998), and see 12.2.1). 
Though six versions survive, the earliest and most important are the vernacular versión 
of the Escorial manuscript (E) and the more learned versión of the Grottaferrata 
manuscript (G). The text of the former, dating to the end of the 15th century, has 
an episodic character with many serious distortions, including unmetrical lines, that 
require painstaking reconstruction on the part of modern editors. Alexíou and Ricks 
have none the less argued for an original composition of the 12th century, now lost, 
whose style and content are best reflected in E, while the more unified account of G 
is seen as the result of transposition into a middle written register in conformity 
with the literary expectations of the period. Others are more cautious (e.g. Jeffreys 
(1998)): the issue of priority between vernacular and learned versions is unlikely to be 
settled definitively without significant new information, and even if the vernacular 
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versión does prove to be the earlier, the reliability of a problematical 15th-century 
manuscript as a witness to a supposed 12th-century original cannot be taken for 
granted. 

If, however, we adopt the existence of such an original as a working hypothesis,^ 
its author may have been a refugee, living in the capital after the battle of Manzikert 
(1071), who wished to preserve examples of oral heroic poetry from bis Anatolian 
homeland through a ‘literary’ compilation of thematically linked tales (henee the 
episodio character of E, cf. Beatón (1996), Ricks (1990)). A possible example of the 
putative ballad-style source material is provided by the surviving Song of Armoúres, 
which shares the use of the unrhymed 15-syllable ‘political’ verse (on which see 12.1.3). 
It is proposed that the literarization of this previously oral/popular genre was validated 
through deployment of thematic and structural conventions taken from the hagio- 
graphic tradition (cf. 8.5.6, 10.3), through the incorporation of material familiar from 
the secular novéis of antiquity (the renewed interest in which is reflected in the learned 
romances), and even by a comparison with Homer. Though much necessarily remains 
uncertain, this scenario offers an appealing, and not altogether implausible, reconstruc- 
tion of the background to E. 

The language is certainly consistent with such a view of the poem’s génesis, showing 
Ínter alia such oral features as formúlale repetition, preference for parataxis (i.e. avoid- 
ance of complex subordination) and the grammatical and lexical heterogeneity typical 
of an oral tradition, including the metrically motivated preservation of variant forms. 
It is also overwhelmingly ‘popular’ in character (Mackridge (1993a)) and, as far as we 
can tell, dialectally non-specific. The presence of archaizing elements of grammar and 
diction, especially in religious contexts, is also consistent with the proposed supple- 
mentation from written sources involved in developing a new literary language out of 
the traditional diction of oral poetry (Ricks (1990: 24)). 

But even if we assume that this account approximates to the reality of the times, 
the potentially revolutionary use of the vernacular for the literary composition of verse 
romances seems not to have had widespread or immediate impact. Only in the later 
Palaiologan period, in a cultural climate in which western influences, affecting ínter 
alia attitudes to language, were pervasive, was the blending of popular and learned 
components reintroduced on a significant scale, specifically as the standard form of 
language for fictional literature (cf. 8.4.5, 12.3.1 and 12.3.4). There was, however, a 
brief period of experimentation with the vernacular in court circles prior to the capture 
of Constantinople by the fourth crusade in 1204. This small body of work is themati¬ 
cally unrelated to heroic/romantic fiction, but again uses the ‘popular’ 15-syllable verse 
form, presumably in line with its own non-traditional subject matter. It comprises the 
four comic begging poems (Poems of Poor Pródromos) often attributed to the court 
poet Theódoros Pródromos (Eideneier (1991), Alexíou (1994)), and a composition 
entitled Verses Written while Held Imprisoned by the chronicler and imperial civil 
servant Michaél Glykás. The Poems of Poor Pródromos exhibit a vernacular style that 
incorporates a great deal of contemporary urban vocabulary, but they also inelude 
elements from the language of the court, and the delibérate juxtaposition of the two 
registers is exploited as a source of humour (cf. 12.2.2). Glykás’ usage is also mixed, 
varying according to whether he is making serious pleas to the emperor (in a rhetori- 
cally elaborated and learned style), narrating his own racy anecdotes (in a register 
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perhaps reflecting the aristocratic vernacular), or quoting and elaborating on prover¬ 
bial words of wisdom (apparently in a more popular variety). 

The restricted and predominantly comic use of the vernacular at this time indicates 
that a written language based on spoken Greek (even the spoken Greek of the aristoc- 
racy) was not yet a serious long-term option. Though there is no reason to doubt that 
the conversational Greek of the upper classes was closer to spoken norms than the 
formal language of the court (cf. Dawkins (1953: 258)), or indeed that the Greek 
written for everyday purposes was significantly less conservative than the conventional 
language of literature and scholarship, the literary exploitation of such varieties could 
only have seemed an amusing distraction to an elite whose education and instincts led 
them to seek validation by reference to tradition, and for whom the capacity to read 
and write the forms of Greek supplied by that tradition remained fundamental to their 
sense of who they were. The beginnings of a readjustment to traditional Byzantine 
perceptions were initiated by the catastrophe of 1204, and promoted thereafter by the 
ever greater influx of western ideas and practices occasioned by the decentralization 
of power following the advent of western rule and western settlers in much of the 
former territory of the empire. 

8.4.4 The vernacular literature of the 14th and 15th centuries 

Though all serious literature continued to require traditional media within the residual 
Byzantine State, western use of the modern Romance languages for writing, especially 
the writing of romances, was influential in the development of a corresponding Greek 
idiom for the kind of fictional literature that was once again in demand during the 
14th and 15th centuries (cf. 8.4.5 and 12.3). Other vernacular work of this period 
ineludes a collection of political allegories ostensibly dealing with animáis, birds, fruit 
and fish, the last two of which are, for the first time, written in prose (Beck (1971: 
173-9)). 

A further consequence of western rule was an extensión of the vernacular style to 
compositions with near-contemporary historical content, such as the Chronicle of the 
Tocco, celebrating the exploits of the ruling dynasty in Epirus, and the Chronicle of 
the Morea, an early 14th-century account of the capture of Constantinople and the 
subsequent deeds of the de Villehardouin family in the Peloponnese (cf. 12.3.3). To 
judge by its anti-Byzantine views, the latter is probably by a writer of French immigrant 
stock who cared little for the Greek literary tradition (cf. Shawcross (2009)) and intro- 
duced elements of his own spoken Greek, presumably reflecting the Peloponnesian 
vernacular of the era, into language otherwise reminiscent of traditional forms of 
popular verse. 

Another, long-term, consequence was the eventual emergence of distinctively dia¬ 
lectal literature in major cultural centres such as Cyprus and Crete (cf. 12.4, and see 
Part III, 14.2.4). There can be no doubt that the spoken Greek of the middle ages, 
particularly among the lower social classes, was already welTdiversified by región (cf. 
chapter 11). But the decisive break with traditional cultural valúes occasioned by 
western government brought local varieties into prominence as written (offícial and 
literary) media in an unprecedented way, particularly in the two greatest of the Greek 
islands, both of which had already experienced disruption in the continuity of Byzantine 
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rule prior to 1204. We therefore have poetry with recognizably Creían characteristics 
from the latter parí of the 14th century, marking the beginning of a literary tradition 
that culminares in the masterpieces of the 16th/17th-century ‘Creían Renaissance’. 
From Cyprus there is the translation of a corpus of French legal texis (Assizes, 14th 
century), a collection of poems in the manner of Petrarch, and prose chronicles by 
Geórgios Boustrónios and Leóntios Machairás (Recital Concerning the Sweet Land of 
Cyprus) all composed in an early form of Cypriot. 

8.4.5 The romances 

The period of literary experimentation with spoken registers in the 12th century was 
brief, dying out some twenty years before the capture of Constantinople in 1204. When 
the vernacular reappears in work of the mid-13th, 14th and 15th centuries, including 
both original romances and tales translated from western origináis, it is as an increas- 
ingly uniform art-language with little regional variation or local character and a mixed 
(vernacular/learned) appearance. It is immediately clear from the array of variant read- 
ings in the surviving manuscripts that the verbal accuracy expected in the copying of 
classical or learned texis did not extend to such work. These linguistic and textual 
issues merit consideration. 

The story of Líbistros and Rodámne perhaps belongs to the mid-late 13th century 
(Agapitós (2006), Lendári (2007: 65-71)), those of Kallímachos and Chrysorróe and 
Bélthandros and Chrysántza to the first half of the 14th century; the Tale of Achilles 
is now thought to date to the mid-14th century. Of these original romances, only the 
tale of Kallímachos and Chrysorróe can be attributed with any confidence to a known 
author, namely Andrónikos Palaiológos, nephew of the first Palaiologan emperor, 
Michaél VIII. They display affinities with both earlier vernacular work and the learned 
romances of the 12th century, and probably once again represent the work of a literary 
circle closely connected with the imperial court in Constantinople (see Beatón (1996)). 

By contrast, such evidence as we have suggests that the translated romances origi- 
nated in Latin-dominated lands. The War ofTroy (from the Román de Trole by Benoit 
de St Maure) is perhaps the earliest of these, dating to around 1350. It involves some 
reduction of the original, and also shows evidence of influence from the learned verse 
chronicle composed in 12th-century Constantinople by Konstantínos Manassés (8.5.5). 
Phlórios and Plátzia-Phlóre (translated from a Tuscan versión of the French Fleur et 
Blanchefleur) is usually assigned to the late 14th/early 15th century, and the translator 
seems most probably to have lived in the French-occupied Peloponnese. Its relatively 
simple language and versification reflect a popular/vernacular style in some ways remi- 
niscent of the Chronicle ofthe Morea, but the composition is more accomplished, with 
evidence of borrowing from the didactic poem Spanéas (a 12th- or 13th-century 
transposition into the vernacular of an earlier Byzantine collection of moral precepts). 
Impérios and Margaróna is more a précis than a translation of its apparent source 
(Fierre de Provence et la Belle Maguelonne), though the Greek text may well predate 
the earliest surviving French manuscript, dated 1453, and so be based on a versión 
now lost. Both this tale and that of Apollónios ofTyre (translated from a 14th-century 
Italian prose text some time before 1450) enjoyed great popularity down into the early 
modern period, as evidenced by the publication in Venice of a new Greek translation 
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of Apollónios, in rhyming couplets, c.1525, and a rhymed versión of Impérios in 1543. 
The Greek translation of Boccaccio’s Theseid was also printed in Venice in 1529, 
though the translation itself was most probably carried out in the late 15th/early 16th 
century in Venetian-ruled Crete. In language and style it shows influence from the 
earlier romances but also links the 14th/15th-century tradition with the later dialect 
literature of the Cretan Renaissance (14.2.4). 

By contrast, the poem conventionally called The Oíd Knight (the manuscript offers 
no title) belongs to the very different tradition of the Arthurian cycle, a collection of 
stories that normally lacked any Greek connection. This particular tale, however, 
makes reference to ‘Palamedes from Babylon’, a minor character who fírst appears in 
the Arthurian tradition in the early 13th century, and this seems to have motivated an 
isolated translation from an otherwise alien corpus. The Greek text is thought to date 
from the early 15th century and to be based on a French or Italian versión derived 
from an ‘introduction’ added to the French romance Guiron de Courtois (or Palamedes) 
in the late 13th century. Its language and style are markedly more archaic than those 
of the other romances, and its allusions to Homer are alien to both the western tradi¬ 
tion and the mainstream Greek romance. 

The chief issue for historians of the Greek language, however, is that of the origin 
and development of the mixed language of the romances. This is intimately connected 
with the question of why the romances display so many common themes and so much 
common diction, and why there are so many textual discrepancies among different 
versions of the same story. Competing theories are surveyed by Beatón (1996), whose 
principal conclusions are summarized here. 

M. and E. Jeffreys have argued individually (e.g. M. Jeffreys (1973, 1974, 1987), 
E. Jeffreys (1979, 1981)) and jointly (e.g. 1971, 1979, 1983, 1986) that the textual 
discrepancies are the product of partially oral transmission involving a mind-set on 
the part of copyists that led them to ‘improve’ their material in the manner of the epic 
rhapsodes of pre-classical Greece. According to this approach, the metre and diction 
of written vernacular poetry (though not its subject matter) were modelled on a 
centuries-old oral tradition of narrative verse that had produced a linguistic amalgam 
of archaisms and more contemporary forms. Others have argued that some of the 
poems may be the direct products of such an oral tradition (e.g. Trypánis (1981: 
535-43), or that different manuscript readings reflect different performances of orally 
transmitted texts (e.g. Eideneier (1987), Smith (1987)). By contrast, Spadaro (1966, 
1975, 1976a, 1976b, 1977, 1978a, 1978b, 1981, 1987) has sought to explain these 
common features as the product of straightforward plagiarism by literate writers 
lacking Creative talent, while van Gemert and Bakker (1981), Bakker (1987), Bakker 
and van Gemert (1988), prefer an account in terms of scribal interpolation and con- 
tamination, the occurrence of which is well supported by the conspicuous sharing of 
verbal characteristics by two or more poems in a single manuscript to the exclusión 
of other versions of the same poems. 

The latter approach is clearly valid in specific cases, but the overall similarities of 
structure, theme and diction must ultimately be due to factors of the kind proposed 
by the Jeffreys and Spadaro, namely widespread borrowing, including the incorpora- 
don of traditional Greek elements into the translated romances. But elements that are 
ultimately of oral origin might easily have become the subject of fully literate borrow- 
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ing and further development at a later date, as suggested by connections between the 
original romances and poetry of the 12th century, and by the fact that some of the 
‘oral’ phraseology in the romances appears to be compositionally non-functional or 
even original (Baüml (1984)). In all probability, then, the literate authors/translators 
of the romances appealed simultaneously to traditional oral poetry, to learned and 
vernacular literary compositions of the 12th century, and to the contemporary fictional 
literature of the west, sometimes developing new turns of phrase of their own that 
were in turn borrowed and adapted in a process leading to the development of a 
‘modern’ literary vernacular. Furthermore, since these were far from being classic 
Works of an established literary canon, their status remained correspondingly low and 
transmission often lay in the hands of copyists who also composed (Eideneier (1982/3)), 
thus allowing for easy adaptation and redeployment of other people’s material in their 
own Work, or of their material in the work of others. 

From this perspective, the mixed language of the romances may well reflect a distant 
oral background, but is not itself primarily or exclusively of oral origin. After all, the 
principal initiative for using a written versión of the vernacular carne ‘from above’ in 
both the 12th and the 14th centuries, and the earliest authors, all members of the 
metropolitan elite, seemingly forged a new literary language with a vernacular base 
out of the heterogeneous spoken and written varieties familiar to them. With the 
passage of time, however, the language of romances became steadily more popular, as 
vernacular forms replaced learned counterparts in the context of the breakdown of 
political and educational institutions in the Greek-speaking world, a process applying 
both to later compositions/translations and to later copies of earlier texts. 

But this process was never taken to completion in Byzantine lands, where, in the 
wake of Turkish occupation, the survivors instinctively reverted to traditional forms 
of written expression. In Venetian Crete, by contrast, where the evolution of a modern 
written style continued until the island fell to the Turks in 1669, a literary vehicle of 
great range and subtlety was developed out of just such a blend of learned and spoken 
(now specifically dialectal) elements, cf. 14.2.4. But Crete alone could not provide a 
standard for the fragmented Greek world as a whole, and when pardal Greek inde- 
pendence carne in the 19th century, the debate about the form a modern standard 
language should take was undertaken virtually ab initio (cf. Part III, 15.4 and 
chapter 17). 

8.4.6 Other vernacular material 

In the later middle ages basic literacy began once again to extend down the social scale 
in a process reflected in a steady demand for written material of a practical kind. From 
around the beginning of the 14th century, therefore, we have the renewed appearance, 
in both Byzantine and Latin-dominated territories, of homilies, sermons, reference 
Works (e.g. home cures, horoscopes and travel guides) and assorted low-level docu- 
mentation (e.g. personal letters, local archives, wills and other private legal docu- 
ments), all composed in forms of language significantly closer to the spoken norms of 
the age than traditional written varieties hitherto (see, for example, Panayiotákis 
(1993)). Much of this was inevitably produced by people who were unable to write 
in a more learned fashion, but there may also be a few texts written by members of 
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the elite on practical matters, such as the three letters of Cardinal Bessaríon (1403-72) 
discussed in Lámbros (1908), which contrast starkly with bis Attícizing literary letters 
(see Mohler (1942), Trapp (1993)).^ The volume of such vernacular prose material is 
still considerable, though its inherent banality militated against general survival. In 
areas later subject to Ottoman rule the trend to wider literacy was in any case slowed. 
This is, none the less, an important corrective source of information about the State 
of spoken Greek in the period, which has traditionally been based heavily on the evi- 
dence of vernacular poetry (cf. Manoléssou (2003a)). 

8.5 ‘The Koine’ in Byzantium 

8.5.1 The inheritance from antiquity 

The Koine in late antiquity already represented a wide range of written and spoken 
styles whose use passed seamlessly into the early middle ages. At the top end of this 
spectrum was the heavily Atticized Greek used for literary composition and epistolog- 
raphy. This shaded downwards into the official language of imperial and patriarchal 
administration and the more free-flowing style of academic and theological debate (see 
Hinterberger (2006) for the notion of a high Byzantine Schriftkoine). All of these 
varieties retained an essentially ancient form on the surface, especially in morphology, 
but in different degrees incorporated elements of contemporary syntax and lexicón 
through natural interference with spoken Greek, many of which then became standard 
in the relevant style through imitation and repeated use. 

In the centre of the linguistic spectrum was the more routine language of day-to-day 
administration, which was syntactically simpler, and, in the interests of wider intelli- 
gibility, allowed a greater degree of compromise with spoken Greek. Alongside this 
was the ‘literary’ colloquial based on the practice of the New Testament and other 
early Christian writing, which was much more lively and varied in its usage, and at 
least in the early stages of its development, permitted a fairly direct interface with the 
spoken language. 

Although the social and regional dialects of spoken Greek in late antiquity were 
also treated as varieties of the Koine in Part I, it is customary, as above, to refer to 
the spoken Greek of the Byzantine period, and to the written varieties eventually based 
on it, as ‘the vernacular’. Since the elaborated literary language of the elite also stands 
apart from the norms of the written Byzantine Koine, this term (‘the Koine’) will be 
used henceforth to refer specifically to the spectrum of established but non- 
belletristic varieties of written Greek that were inherited from the ancient world and 
then adapted and developed in their new medieval context. 

8.5.2 Academic and ecclesiastical Greek 

Alongside the Atticized writings of authors such as Michaél Psellós (see Bohlig (1956) 
for discussion), there was an ‘academic’ style that continued the technical, philosophi- 
cal and scientific Koine of late antiquity. This is well illustrated by the Bibliotheca of 
the 9th-century patriarch Phótios, certain sections of the private works of the emperor 
Konstantínos VII in the lOth century (see 8.5.4 and 10.4.1), the miscellaneous writings 
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of the churchman Eustáthios from the 12th century (though not his historiography), 
and the scholarly works of Máximos Planoúdes and Theódoros Metochités from the 
Palaiologan period. This practical style of the educated elite, employed for discussion 
of matters of a learned nature, shows a steady pattern of retarded compromise with 
the evolution of educated varieties of spoken Greek, as we shall see in chapter 10. 

The church hierarchy also employed a plainer continuation of the Koine for most 
purposes, including ecclesiastical administration, since the recherché classicizing of 
higher forms of secular writing was felt to characterize literature associated with pagan 
antiquity (see Hunger and Kresten (1981), Cupane et al. (1995), Koder et al. (2001) 
for a full edition of the documents of the 14th century). A distinctively ecclesiastical 
variant of scholarly Greek also evolved during the middle and late Byzantine periods, 
involving its own characteristic vocabulary, but similarly lacking the more ‘elegant’ 
(i.e. Attic/literary) features of secular belles lettres and the ‘livelier’ (i.e. vernacular) 
elements of popular forms of written Greek. A good example of this style is provided 
by the work of the 14th-century theologian Gregorios Palamás, bishop of Thessaloniki 
and author of the work Defence of the Holy Hesychasts (Chréstou (1962, 1966, 
1970)). 

In the Ottoman period the Greek intelligentsia increasingly identified itself with the 
Orthodox church, which at that time offered the only institutional structures capadle 
of sustaining scholarly activity. The language of ecclesiastical administration and the 
language of academic, now primarily theological, discourse therefore developed hand 
in hand, until eventually Greek speakers, fírst in western and then in Ottoman terri- 
tories, began to assume positions of influence and responsibility in contemporary poli- 
tics and commerce and more generally to broaden their intellectual horizons. Under 
the impact first of the Renaissance (mainly in the west) and then of the European 
Enlightenment, the normal written language of the educated classes started to develop 
in line with the revival of secular learning and the emergence of new perspectives. 
Many elements of contemporary spoken Greek were now absorbed, together with a 
great deal of new terminology calqued on the usage of western languages, especially 
Erench. By the latter part of the 18th century this had led to the emergence of a 
common rhetorical style among Greek intellectuals which, acrimonious debate not- 
withstanding, formed the de facto basis for the official language of the independent 
Greek kingdom in the early 19th century (see chapter 15). 

8.5.3 Official and administrative Greek 

The Egyptian papyri peter out in the 8th century in the wake of the Arab conquest 
and inscriptions of all kinds become exceedingly rare after c.600 (see 12.1.2 for the 
major exception). Our knowledge of official writing in the middle ages therefore 
depends almost exclusively on the survival of manuscript copies of imperial and eccle¬ 
siastical decrees, diplomatic documents and correspondence. Such archive material 
begins to be preserved in ever greater quantity from the latter part of the lOth century 
onwards (see, for example, the collections in Miklosich and Müller (1860-90)), and 
is composed for the most part in a modernized versión of the high administrative Koine 
of late antiquity, providing eloquent testimony to the ingrained conservatism of the 
Greek-speaking establishment (see 10.7). 
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During the period of western rule after 1204, however, and even in the Ottoman 
period, Greek retained something of its status as a diplomatic language in the eastern 
Mediterranean, and the style employed for such purposes by foreigners and Greeks 
operating outside the sphere of the Constantinopolitan establishment was rather closer 
to that of the educated speech of the relevant periods (cf. 15.1). 

8.5.4 Practical writing in the middle period 

Given the dearth of relevant documentary material, we are obliged, in attempting to 
trace the development of less elevated forms of Greek through the middle Byzantine 
period (i.e. from the 7th to the 12th centuries), to rely on those literary sources which, 
for traditional or generic reasons, permitted rather higher levels of compromise with 
developments in the spoken language than the varieties considered so far. 

In the secular domain we have a number of texts dealing with practical rather than 
scholarly matters, and designed exclusively to inform rather than to entertain. These 
typically employ a more Basic style than that of strictly academic discourse, and espe- 
cially when not intended for general publication, provide valuable insights into the 
educated colloquial Greek of their times. Notable in this connection are the confidential 
Works attributed to the emperor Konstantínos VII Porphyrogénnetos (905-59), which 
originally circulated privately among the members of the imperial household.'* The De 
Caeremoniis, for example, is a guide to court ceremonial, while the De Administrando 
Imperio, composed in the form of an advisory memorándum to his son. Romanos II, 
ineludes much secret Information about foreign policy. In the introductions to both 
Works, the emperor justifies, in a literary style, the delibérate avoidance thereafter of 
‘Atticized’ writing in the interests of clarity and effective instruction (cf. 10.4.1). 
Collectively, however, they remain the works of educated men, ranging stylistically 
from a near-academic register, with influences from the language of imperial admin- 
istration, to a more Basic variant that owes much to the conventions of the ehrono- 
graphic tradition (see 8.5.5 below). 

There are also military handbooks (the Corpus Tacticorum), and a late llth-century 
piece entitled Strategikón (‘generalship/strategy’) by a man named Kekauménos, a 
landowner in northern Greece who belonged to a family of Armenian origin. He may 
or may not be the distinguished Byzantine general Katakálon Kekauménos, but he 
certainly based his manual of advice to his son on personal experience as a military 
commander and provincial governor. Besides military counsel, the book also offers 
guidance on aspeets of daily life, and reveáis the conservative piety and deep-seated 
suspicion of a landed aristocrat who believed the oíd order was passing away. He 
professes not to have received a literary education (191), and writes accordingly in a 
simple style (see 10.4.2), providing valuable insights into the educated colloquial of 
the period, and revealing a written language poised between the constraints of ancient 
written precedent and contemporary spoken norms. 

8.5.5 Chronicles 

Perhaps the most important genre falling within the general category of middle-to- 
popular writing, however, is the world chronicle or chronography, in which secular 
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and religious interests combine (cf. Croke (1990), Scott (1990), and see 10.2). Work 
of this kind had its origins in the Hellenistic period, when the clash of Greek, Egyptian 
and Jewish traditions in the great cosmopolitan cides had first highlighted the need 
for the synchronization of different traditions and the establishment of chronological 
priorities. Subsequent Christianization brought an increased sensitivity to such ques- 
tions, centring on the origins of particular beliefs and principies of behaviour. But once 
the Christian Greco-Román world, including its classical past and traditional mythol- 
ogy, had been ‘successfully’ synchronized with the Hebrew world of the Oíd Testament, 
the focus was transferred, towards the end of the 3rd century, to the construction of 
an absolute chronology of ‘events’, from the creation, via the incarnation, to the 
present, and the development of a framework for the calculation of future events 
prophesied in scripture (above all the second coming and the end of the world). Many 
of the great Christian writers of the Román imperial period (e.g. Clement, Origen and 
Eusebius) played an important role in these enterprises, and by the 6th century a large 
body of relevant work had been compiled, which then served as source material for 
the eclectic chronographers of the subsequent era. 

We should note at the outset that chronicles and histories had fundamentally dif¬ 
ferent purposes. Narrative history in the classical tradition, composed in an Atticizing 
style and carefully distinguishing ‘history’ from ‘myth’, dealt with designated periods 
in a spirit of enquiry, and was intended to provide knowledge and recreation for an 
educated elite while simultaneously praising the achievements of emperors. The last 
example before the Byzantine dark age is the history of the reign of the emperor 
Mauríkios (582-602) by Theophylaktos Simokáttes. Chronicles on the other hand had 
universal scope, treated the creation and the wars of loustinianós alike as ‘events’ in 
time, and were intended to serve as works of reference for literate Christians of all 
ranks. In general they do little more than list occurrences by year, although religious 
and political polemic became an established component of the tradition. 

This rather sharp distinction became somewhat blurred during the Iconoclastic 
period, when the widespread collapse of urban civilization occasioned by the Arab 
conquests led to the demise of narrative history and other scholarly activity, and 
traditionally popular forms of writing were raised stylistically as the reading public 
became increasingly restricted. Consequently, even as times improved, a rather high 
chronographic style prevailed, so that Michaél Psellós, for example, was able to cali 
his highly literary biographical memoirs of the emperors and empresses from 976 to 
1078 a Chronographia (perhaps in part because it lacked the distanced formality of 
the Thucydidean tradition). But connected histórica! narratives dealing with specific 
periods were again attempted from the time of the patriarch Nikephóros (served 
806-15), with a true revival of historiography in the lOth century under the patronage 
of Konstantínos VII (e.g. the History of the Emperors by loséph Genésios, covering 
the years 813-86, or the anonymous continuation of Theophánes’ chronicle to 961). 
Historical writing in the classical tradition, however, resumed in earnest with Michaél 
Attaleiátes (c.l028-c.l085), and, as noted, such work continued into the age of the 
Palaiológoi. 

The early Byzantine chronicles reflect an emerging interpretation of history as the 
working out of God’s plan for mankind, in which the emperor is seen as the instru- 
ment of divine will, and the empire as an earthly reflection of the divine kingdom (a 
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Hellenistic conceit first adaptad to the Christian/Roman context by Eusebias). There 
is no good reason to think, as was often supposed in the past, that they were typically 
compilad by poorly educated provincial monks in an effort to present a Christian view 
of World history to the rural masses (cf. Beck (1965: 188-97), Mango (1980: 189-200) 
for discussion of this important point). Though they may sometimes seem naive and 
uncritical to a modern reader (Nicol (1991: 77)), many were put together by high- 
ranking officials (some of whom were also, or later became, monks), and they reflect, 
in the context of a conceptual framework of considerable sophistication and complex- 
ity, the same intellectual preconceptions and preoccupations as sean in contemporary 
histories (see, for example, the papers in Jeffreys et al. (1990)). As practical works of 
reference, however, they reflect, at least in the earlier periods, a ranga of unpretentious 
styles directly relatad to the diverse sources from which the material was typically 
excerpted, particularly those of day-to-day administration and the popular Christian 
tradition. 

Important examples from the early and middle Byzantine periods inelude the work 
of the 6th-century Syrian loánnes Malálas, dealing with the period from the creation 
to 565 (malal is Syriac for pf|Tcúp [‘ritor] ‘orator/sophist’, i.e. someone with a good 
education); the anonymous 7th-century Paschal Chronicle, designad to próvida 
an accurate framework for calculating the dates of Easter and other Christian festivals 
by setting out events from the creation down to 629; the continuation of the work 
of Geórgios Synkellos (monk and secretary to the patriarch), compilad by the 
Constantinopolitan aristocrat (later monk) Theophánes in the early 9th century, and 
covering the period 284-81; the mid 9th-century Chronicle of Geórgios Monachós 
(‘Monk’), covering the creation down to 842 (later extended to 948); the various 
versions of the lOth-century work most frequently attributed to Symeón Logothétes 
(‘Chancellor’, conceivably the same man who transposed the saints’ lives into ‘better’ 
Greek), which provide a further extensión down to 948 of an earlier chronicle 
that had originally covered the period from Adam to 714, but had already been 
extended to 842 (Scott (1990: 46-7)); and flnally, in the llth century, the chronicle/ 
history of loánnes Skylítzes, covering the years 811-1057 (later extended to 1079), 
and the chronicle of Geórgios Kedrenós, dealing with the period from the creation 
to 1057. 

As expected, the linguistic register of such work rose as the literate population 
contracted, and the chronographic style, originally quite closely related to the language 
of day-to-day administration (as seen most clearly in Malálas, for example), begins to 
merge with that of academic discourse from the lOth century onwards. Theophánes, 
working in the Anal years of Iconoclasm, is an important transitional flgure in this 
development. In the later Byzantine period, therefore, we have the rather scholarly 
work of loánnes Zonarás, a 12th-century court offleial, who again became a monk in 
later life. This covers the years from the creation to 1118, and uses many sources that 
are now lost. There is also the less impressive, though very popular, verse chronicle 
entitled Synopsis Istoriké by the government offleial Konstantínos Manassés (who was 
also the author of one of the ‘learned’ verse romances mentioned above), dealing with 
the same period, but presumably intended to entertain as much as to inform the 
growing reading public of the period. Both suggest an elaborated middle style, in line 
with the conventions of the period, though Zonarás also refleets the more Atticized 
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style of some of his sources (e.g. in his paraphrase of Cassius Dio in books 7-9, dealing 
with the period from the landing of Aeneas in Italy to 146 bc). 

Subsequent chronographic work, however, suffered a marked decline in quality, a 
process that can perhaps be explained by the strong revival of ‘literary’ historiography 
in the Palaiologan period, as represented by the works of writers such as Geórgios 
Akropolítes (1217-82), Nikephóros Gregorás (1290-1360), loánnes VI Kantakouzenós 
(died 1382), PMichaél Doúkas (c.l400-c.l470) and Michaél Kritóboulos (c.l400-post 
1467). None the less, chronicles continued to be written after the fall of Constantinople, 
and such works supplied the basic ‘historical’ reading matter for the bulk of the Greek 
people until the beginnings of the modern era. Their still essentially medieval world 
view was severely limited by the superficiality of much of the ancient research on which 
the tradition was based, but they did help to foster an attitude of unquestioning piety 
that was actively promoted by the church in the Ottoman period (Mango (1980: 
199-200)). 

8.5.6 Christian exegetical literature and hagiography 

The linguistic precedent provided by the Septuagint and the New Testament, backed 
up by the works of the early church fathers, offered a continuing validation for the- 
matically related compositions in a basic style aimed at the still quite extensive reading 
public of late antiquity and the early middle ages. 

Some of this popular Christian work was strictly exegetical in character, and was 
often originally delivered in the form of sermons composed to explain the mysteries 
to the masses who had begun to flock to the churches with the establishment of 
Christianity as the official religión of the Román State. Leading figures such as Cyril 
of Jerusalem and John Chrysostom played a central role in this enterprise, and collec- 
tions of their works were circulated widely in a style which, while retaining a biblical 
feel, was clearly designed to be accessible. An important example of work in this tradi¬ 
tion from the Iconoclastic period is the Ecdesiastical History and Mystical Contemplation 
of St Germanos, patriarch of Constantinople from 715 to 730 (Meyendorff (1984)), 
which offers an allegorical account of the Orthodox liturgy which soon assumed near- 
definitive status. Its language remains cióse to that of the scriptures, and indeed the 
author quotes widely from them, though it has been updated in a number of minor 
details and displays evidence of the author’s considerable learning (see 10.3.2). 

Hagiographic works (cf. 10.3.1) also continued to be composed in a basic written 
style, and it should be noted that many were still being written by leading members 
of the church hierarchy in the early Byzantine period. A major example is provided by 
the Life of St John the Almsgiver, patriarch of Alexandria, composed by his friend and 
fellow-Cypriot Leóntios, bishop of Neápolis (c.590-c.650). This presents an attractive 
picture of the flamboyant churchman on his daily rounds, protecting refugees from the 
Persian invasión of Syria against unscrupulous predators and founding hospitals and 
poor-houses for their long-term safety. 

Other works of this kind were written by educated monks, including the collection 
of edifying tales in the Leimón (Spiritual Meadow) of loánnes Móschos (c.550-619), 
and the lives of the Palestinian saints by Kyrillos of Skythópolis (c.524-c.558). Once 
again, it should not be assumed that the use of a more popular form of Greek at this 
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time reflects anything other than a desire to communicate widely. Móschos, for 
example, travelled with Sophrónios, later patriarch of Jerusalem, befóte bis death in 
Rome in 619, while many other ‘monkish’ writers in the gente were in fact employed 
in the church administration or had enjoyed high-ranking civil-service careers befóte 
their retirement from the world. 

During the middle Byzantine period, as noted, many lives were transposed into a 
higher style in order to bring them into line with the expectations of the now small 
and exclusively well-educated reading public that survived in the cides. Thereafter, the 
Greek of this tradition tends to merge with that of the previously more elaborated 
ecclesiastical style to form a single spectrum (cf. the similar approximation of the 
chronographic and academic varieties in the same period). 

The hagiographic tradition continued into the llth century, when a steep decline 
set in reflecting the greater sophistication of an age in which secular scholarship was 
reviving strongly. The exegetical tradition, however, underwent something of a revival 
from the latter half of the 15th century, when the first examples of homiletic in a truly 
modern vernacular style, composed by the clergyman Nathanaél (or Neílos) Bértos, 
make their appearance in lands still ruled by western powers,^ where the successful 
use of contemporary Romance by Catholic priests had doubtless made a powerful 
impression on their Orthodox counterparts (see Panayiotákis (1993: 255-6), Schartau 
(1974: 11-85, 1976: 70-5)). 

8.5.7 A new written standard in the later empire 

Taking a general overview of the evolving Koine of the later middle ages, it is perhaps 
best to think in terms of the steady evolution, from heterogeneous sources, of a single 
‘standard language’ for educated discourse. This employed classical morphology 
overall, but had eliminated certain classical categories, and could be stylistically varied 
by the adoption or avoidance of particular sets of differential ‘markers’ (mainly lexical 
and phraseological). Increasingly, we see in such middle-register writing the crystalliza- 
tion of a common syntactic framework, defined more and more for such fundamental 
properties as word order and pronoun placement by the norms of the modern lan¬ 
guage, but still requiring the mechanical addition and/or substitution of learned voca- 
bulary Ítems, and the use, in varying degrees, of traditionally or generically established 
realizations of particular construction types. 

In this connection, we should note especially the regular use of the dative to mark 
the indirect object and the instrument, the occasional appearance of optatives in hypo- 
thetical conditionals and other prospective subordínate clauses, the use of the accusa- 
tive and infinitive construction and especially the articular infinitive after prepositions, 
and the retention of the full array of inflected participles, though even these, when not 
nominalized, appear mainly in the nominative (subject-orientated adjuncts) or the 
genitive (the traditional absolute construction). Only the highest literary varieties 
deviate markedly from this norm through a more thoroughgoing adherence to classical 
diction and rules of syntax, thus falling outside the boundaries of the late medieval 
Koine. 

From the Komnenian period onwards, therefore, between the extremes of Atticized 
belles lettres and vernacular experimentation, a partially homogenized middle range 
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of written styles, drawing on both secular and religious traditions, continuad to be 
used whenever communication was felt to be more important than a show of learning 
(cf. Browning (1978)). Many important writers of the period, including Theódoros 
Pródromos, Michaél Glykás, Konstantínos Manassés and loánnes Tzétzes, used both 
high and middle styles (and in some cases also the vernacular) in their literary and 
scholarly output, the choice determinad in part by their attitude and intended audience, 
in part by their subject matter. 

The standard character of this register is reflectad directly in the continuad practica 
of transposition, sean previously in the work of Symeón Metaphrastés, who applied 
the practica ‘upwards’ to the traditionally low-brow language of saints’ lives, appar- 
ently aiming for a minimally Atticized but still non-vernacular variety with mainly 
classical morphology but simplifled (albeit archaizing) syntax and non-recherché (if 
also traditional) vocabulary. In the Palaiologan period, however, we also flnd examples 
of transposition ‘down’ from classicizing Greek, as (probably) in the moralizing poem 
Spanéas, of which there is also a truly vernacular versión (cf. Spadaro (1982-3)), and 
in the metaphrases of literary histories, in which the transposers seem to have aimed 
for the educated idiom of the urban middle class, a style which, unsurprisingly, has 
much in common with the language of the chronographic tradition in its later mani- 
festations (see 10.5). 


8.6 The Balkan Sprachbund: Future Formations 

No discussion of Greek in the middle ages would be complete without mentioning the 
convergence phenomena that are exhibited by the languages of the Balkans and whose 
origins go back to the Byzantine political and cultural domination of the región from 
the 9th century onwards. 

Such convergence occurs naturally when bi- or multi-lingualism is widespread in a 
given región, and if that contact is prolonged, and the social networks that bind the 
speakers of the different languages are sufflciently tight, a set of characteristic areal 
phenomena may eventually emerge, irrespective of genetic relationships. The Balkans 
provide one of the most famous examples of this phenomenon, and the discipline of 
Balkan linguistics has been developed to try to address the problems raised (see e.g. 
Schaller (1975), Solta (1980), Joseph (1983), Friedman (2000), Tomic (2006)). 

The languages centrally involved in the Balkan Sprachbund are Greek, Albanian, 
Romanian, Serbian, Bulgarian and Macedonian (i.e. the Slavic language closely related 
to Bulgarian which is spoken in the northern part of ancient Macedonia, formerly a 
republic within Yugoslavia). All are spoken in lands which were either once adminis- 
tered by Constantinople or at least adjacent to former Byzantine territory, and their 
speakers were all under long-term Byzantine cultural influence, particularly that of the 
Orthodox church. It is no accident that Croatian, despite its near identity with Serbian 
in most other respects, is excluded from the group, since the bulk of Croada beyond 
Southern Dalmatia (Ragusa/Dubrovnik) was never a Byzantine possession. 

Sandfeld (1930) argued on the basis of the spatial extensión of these features and 
their relative order of acquisition that Greek was the ultímate source of most of the 
innovations, though this conclusión has not commanded universal assent. The obvious 
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setting for the beginning of the process is the middle Byzantine period, after the loss 
of North Africa and the Middle East, when relations with the re-emerging west were 
tentative and sometimes hostile, and the main thrust of Byzantine foreign policy and 
missionary activity was redirected northwards through the Balkans, towards the Black 
Sea and to Russia. And as with many such cultural influences, it appears to have con- 
tinued for many centuries, even after the collapse of Byzantine power and the fall of 
Constantinople to the Ottoman Turks. Accordingly, local varieties of Turkish appear 
to be involved in some of the later developments. 

Among the syntactic features typically discussed are two which exelude Greek and 
show that Sandfeld’s thesis cannot be the whole story: 

(1) (a) Postposed definiteness marking (including suffixation), though with each 

language using an indigenous morpheme/ending. 

(b) The numeráis 11 to 19 formed to the pattern ‘one-upon-ten’, etc. 

The first is a feature of Albanian, Bulgarian/Macedonian (the other Slavic languages 
lack an árdele) and Romanian. Its source remains disputed, though the suffixation of 
a definiteness marker to object nomináis in Turkish is advocated by some and the 
postposed árdele of Romanian by others.*’ The second unites the Slavic languages, 
Albanian and Romanian, but since the formation is shared by Russian outside the 
Balkan area (but not, for example, by extra-Balkan Romance) a Slavic source seems 
most likely. 

There are, however, other characteristics which support the view that Greek played 
a central role in the convergence process. The most important of these is the tendeney 
for infinitival complements to control verbs to be replaced by finite clauses with subjunc- 
dve verb forms. This had its origins in the Hellenistic Koine, as we have seen, and con- 
tinued to spread thereafter (cf. chapter 11 for the Byzantine developments), to the point 
where the infinitive now survives only vestigially in the perfect system. The phenomenon 
also spread through Macedonian and Bulgarian, but it peters out in areas more remóte 
from Greek-speaking populations. The Southern dialects of Albanian, for example, use 
the finite construction, but the northern dialects have kept their infinitives. Similarly, 
Serbian follows the areal pattern, but Croatian, like the rest of Slavonic outside the 
Balkans, continúes to use infinitives. Romanian is interesting in that, though the spoken 
language also follows the areal pattern, the more conservative written form of the lan¬ 
guage retains the usual infinitival constructions of Romance. It has been objected that 
non-Balkan Romance and much of Germanic also employ such finite complements with 
control verbs when the subjeets of the main and subordinate clauses are referentially 
distinct. But the key innovation is the use of finite complements when the subjeets are 
identical, and this is a peculiarly Balkan feature for the periods under investigation. 

A particularly important example of infinitival replacement is provided by the con¬ 
structions used to express futurity. Beginning in the llth century, GéXtü ['9elo] ‘I wish’ 
began to replace [Txo], lit. T have’, as the regular future auxiliary with an infini¬ 
tival complement. This periphrasis, however, also retained its volitional use, and in 
the middle Byzantine period was used alongside both déXo) vá ['9elo na] + subjunctive 
to mean ‘wish’ and haré uá [na] (< Iva [’ina] ‘that’) + subjunctive to mean ‘will’. Starting 
in the 14th century, however, at least some present-tense forms of GéXoj ['9elo] 
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underwent an optional phonological reduction in the volitional construction, with 3sg 
0é [9e] eventually being generalizad to all persons and numbers (thus effectively becom- 
ing an uninflected volitional partida; sea Joseph (1990: chs. 5, 9), Pappas (1999), 
Pappas and Joseph (2001), Joseph and Pappas (2002), and Markópoulos (2009) for 
a ranga of views about the origins of 0é [0e] and the development of futura periphrases). 
Both the full-form 0éXtü vá ['0elo na] and the reduced 0e vá [0e na] constructions then 
bagan to be used also as futuras, and in the case of the latter this use eventually became 
the dominant one. It is already widespread in this function, alongside the infinitival 
construction, in Cretan Renaissance literature (see Holton (1993); variants such as 
0evá [0ena], 0ayá [0ana] and even 9eXá [0ela] are also attested dialectally and in folk 
songs). 0é vá [0e na] was eventually simplified to 0á [0a],^ and this is already estab- 
lished as one form of the future in Cretan Renaissance comedy (though not yet in more 
‘serious’ genres), where it outnumbers examples of both 0é\üj ['0elo] + infinitive and 
0é vá ['0e na] + subjunctive. The distinction between the full-form and the reduced- 
form construction was finally polarized to distinguish the volitional from the future, 
and 0á [0a] is now the standard marker of futurity in modern Greek (cf. 11.3^). 

Significantly, while non-Balkan Romance and northern Albanian dialects form 
futures with ‘have’, just like post-classical and early medieval Greek and Latin, 
Romanian, the Southern Albanian dialects, Macedonian and Bulgarian all form their 
futures with a reduced and uninflected auxiliary element derived from the verb ‘wish’, 
exactly like Greek in the later medieval and modern periods. This is partly true also 
of Serbian, but with the difference that the auxiliary is inflected for person. There is 
some reason, then, to believe that Greek may have been the source of this key areal 
characteristic on both chronological and geographical grounds, since the emergence of 
such an uninflected clitic auxiliary in the later middle ages (from the 14th century 
onwards) is unique to Greek within the Balkan territories of the former Byzantine 
empire. 


8.7 Conclusión 

In the Byzantine period the higher written forms of Greek, comprising both classicizing 
and more practical styles, were the only varieties to achieve ‘standard’ status, because 
they were the only varieties associated with high culture, education and the offlcial 
functions of the State and its institutions. For the most part, naturally acquired varieties 
of the spoken language, even those used by the elite, were not considered worth cul- 
tivating as literary or offlcial media. 

But Greek speakers who were at all literate were also necessarily diglossic in some 
degree, because literacy could only be acquired through the study of learned written 
forms distinct from the vernacular. And since the norms and conventions of written 
Greek were primarily rooted in tradition and not in native linguistic competence, it 
was inevitable that all forms of writing, even those based on some form of the spoken 
language, would show evidence of inconsistency and variation. First and foremost, the 
spoken language necessarily interfered with composition in even the highest styles of 
writing, and even the best-educated had to work hard to maintain the various norms 
associated with speciflc genres in speciflc periods (which in any case were themselves 
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the hybrid creations of a long tradition). But writíng in ‘vernacular’ Greek was cor- 
respondingly affected by tbe acquisition of literacy, tbrougb interference witb tbe 
linguistic and textual conventions associated witb ‘bigber’ genres; and in tbis case tbe 
tendency to variation was massively reinforced by tbe fact tbat tbere was no prior 
tradition to conform to. 

It is tberefore imperative to keep in mind tbat ‘Greek’ in the middle ages represents 
a broad continuum between two extremes (‘classicizing/literary’ and ‘popular/spoken’), 
a situation reflected directly in the many different written registers tbat are attested, 
and which remain our only source of information, even for spoken Greek. Lack of 
consistency in writing at all levels is a natural by-product of such diglossia, and it 
remains a characteristic feature of the medieval Koine even as tbis begins to develop 
into a more uniform, multi-purpose variety in the later Byzantine period. It also 
remains characteristic of vernacular writing in post-Byzantine times, as we shall see, 
at least until such time as the non-linguistic attributes of a standard language carne to 
be associated witb written forms linked to natively acquired spoken varieties. See 
Manoléssou (2008) and Toufexís (2008) for full discussion of these important issues 
and their implications. 


Notes 

1 Treadgold (1997: 427-8) argües for re-Hellenization tbrougb forced migration from Asia 
Minor in the early 9th century, though the reality of the situation is far from clear. 

2 We may note here a mention of ‘Digenen’ in a Dutch text of the 13th century (M. Janssen, 
personal communication), which confirms that at least some versión of this story had by 
then been widely disseminated. 

3 There is a distinct possibility that the three non-literary letters are forgeries, however, given 
the contrast between Bessaríon’s high level of learning and the rather clumsy form of Greek 
employed in these documents. 

4 Most of these were in fact commissioned rather than written by him and embrace a range 
of source material and styles (see Sevcenko (1992)). 

5 Bértos lived in both Crete and Rhodes. 

6 In Turkish the suffix in question is in fact an object marker for definite nouns, and so hardly 
qualifies as an arricie. Romanian may be the better option in that Latin allowed the demon- 
strative Ule (the principal source of the Romance arricie) to precede or follow modified nouns, 
with proto-Romanian apparently generalizing the latter. 

7 Presumably via assimilation > [6a na] and apócope of the second [a] before verb forms 
beginning with a vowel, followed by generalization of [9a(n)] and loss of final [nj. 
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Byzantine Belles Lettres 


9.1 Introduction 

Throughout the Byzantine era educated writers were imbued with a classicizing spirit, 
and though the standard for official documents and scholarly discourse remained a 
high Koine, literary writers were always eager to display their ancient learning in more 
flamboyant ways when circumstances permitted. This retrospection was fostered in the 
middle period by a developing pride in the continuity of their culture, which in turn 
prometed a sense of otherness vis-á-vis ‘barbarian’ peoples and lent to the language 
of the writers, scholars and saints in the unbroken chain linking the ancient to the 
medieval world a near-sacred authority. 

The most obvious consequence of this continuing commitment to classical ideáis is 
that the language of the historian Prokópios, writing in the reign of loustinianós in 
the 6th century, can in some respeets be hard to distinguish from that of Michaél 
Kritóboulos, writing of the sack of Constantinople in the 15th. We should not, 
however, overlook the very considerable shift of Outlook between the sophistication 
of late antiquity and the rather narrow piety of the early medieval period, or forget 
that, despite the re-emergence of a more inquisitive scholarly outlook in the llth 
century, much of the literary composition of the later part of the middle Byzantine 
period was less strictly ‘classical’ in style (despite its liberal use of Attic phraseology) 
than that of the Palaiologan period. This resurgence of classical learning eventually 
(and thanks in part to the input of Byzantine refugees) led to the Renaissance in Italy, 
but it was never carried through to its conclusión in Byzantine lands, despite the 
remarkable artistic achievements of the Palaiologan period, because of the empire’s 
desperately reduced circumstances after 1204 and the subsequent loss of the little that 
remained to the Ottoman Turks. 

In the sections below, the literary styles of authors belonging to the three major 
periods of Byzantine history are exemplified and analysed. 


9.2 The Early Period: Prokópios (First Half of the 6th Century) 

Prokópios was a staff officer to loustinianós’ general Belisários, and his history of the 
wars of reconquest is a vivid eye-witness account modelled largely on Thucydides 
(speeches and all), but with many features of Herodotean style and vocabulary. He 
was also a fine practical linguist, with a working knowledge of Latin, Syriac, Gothic, 
Armenian and Persian, and his account of the peoples of the empire and their enemies 
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constitutes a uniquely important source for the history of the period. Though he also 
wrote a monograph about the buildings which loustinianós had constructed through- 
out the empire, including the new Hagía Sophía, he is perhaps best known for bis 
Secret History, which flatly contradicts his public view of loustinianós, and contains 
much vicious invective against the emperor’s wife Theodóra. See Haury (1905-13), 
Hunger (1978: I, 291-300), Cameron (1985), Treadgold (2007) for further back- 
ground to the man and his work. 

The piece that follows comes from the History, and explains how the secret of silk 
production, a major source of future Byzantine prosperity, was first brought to 
Constan tinople:^ 

(1) Tttó toOtov tóv xpóvov t&v TLves' povaxwv ’IvSüv ... é? (laaLXéa 

Yevó|j.evoL oíjtü) Sp rá ápó'L TÍ) M-CTá^T) SioLKficreaGaL MpoXóyouy, üj? [iriKéTL Popaloi 
¿K ITepacjy tüv ucfíaL TToXeirítüv f| aXXou too eGvous' tó é|iTTÓXr|iJ.a toOto TTOLriucüyTai 
... éySeXexÉUTara 8é SLepeuvcjpévo) tú PaaiXeT kuI áyaTTUv0avop.év(a el ó Xóyos" áXT|0r|? 
eÍT] ecfaaKoy ol pioyaxol aKÚXriKás' Tiya? tt]S' p.eTá^ris' Srip.LoupYous' elvai ... áXXá 
Tous' M-fr' aKCúXTiicas' éy0áSe ^úyras' 8LaKop.íCeLy ápf|X®i'Q^ elyai ... elyaL Se TÚy 
aKíúXT|Kwy TÚySe TÓy yóyoy cid ¿KaaTou ayápiOpa ... Tavra eLTTÓyras' ó paaiXels' 
pieyáXoLS' tous' aySpaj áya0dis' SupfiCTaaOaL óp.oXoyficjas' tú epyco TTeL0eL eTTLppúaai 
TÓy Xóyoy. ol Se ... tú Te úd peTr|yeyKay é? Bu^dyTLoy, ej aKÚXriKds' Te ... 
p.eTaTTe(fi;KéyaL SLairpa^ápeyoL rpécpovaí Te auKapíyoo cfivXXoLS', kqI ÓTr' aÓTOu yíyeodai 
pieTa^ay tó XoLiróy KaTeaTf|tJayTO éy 'PupLaíaiy tt) yf). {History, 8.17.1-7) 

[i'po ’tuton tog 'xronon 'ton diñes mona'xon eks in'don 'ikondes, ... 

Around this the time of-the some monks(gen) from Indians having-come ... 
ez vasi'lea je'nomeny 'uto 5i t(a) am'fi ti me'taksi 5jy'cises0e 

to king becoming thus mdeed the-things about the silk to-administer(fut) 

omo'loyun, os mi'ceti ro'mey ek per'son ton sfisi pole'mion i ’alu 
promised, so-that no-longer Romans from Persians the to-them enemies or other 
tu 'e0nus to em'bolima 'tuto py'isonde ... endele’gestata 5e 

some race the purchase this may-make ... Most-persistently but 

Sjerevno'meno to vasi'li ce anapyn0ano'meno i o 'loyos ali'0is 

examining(dat) to-the emperor(dat) and inqmring(dat) whether the story true 

'ii 'efaskon y mona'gy 'skoli'kas tinas tis me'taksis Simiur'yus 'ine ... 

was(opt) said the monks worms certain of-the silk creators to-be ... 

a'la tuz men 'skolikas en'0a5e 'zondas hjako'mizin a'mixana 'ine ... 

But the EMP worms here living(acc) to-convey impossible to-be ... 

'ine 5e ton sko'likon 'tonde ton 'yonon o'a e'kastu a'nariOma ... 

To-be but of-the worms these(gen) the offspring eggs of-each numberless ... 

'tafta i'pondas o vasi'lefs me'yalys tus 'andras aya'Oys 
These-thmgs having-said(acc) the emperor with-great the men(acc) benefits 
5o'risas0e omolo'jisas to 'eryo 'pi0i epir'rose tol 'loyon. y 5e ... 

to-reward havmg-promised(nom) m-the deed persuades to-confirm the story. They and ... 

'ta te o'a me'tineggan ez vy'zandion, es 'skoli'kas te ... metapefy'cene 
the both eggs brought to Byzantium, into worms and ... to-transform 
djapra'ksameny, 'trefu'si te syka'minu 'fylys, c ap af'tu 

havmg-effected, ... they-nounsh and of-mulberry with-leaves, and from this 
'jines0e 'metaksan to ly'pon kate'stisando en ro'meon ti ji. ] 
to-happen silk for-the future they-established in of-Romans the land. 
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‘Around this time some of the monks carne from India (in fact Sogdiana, where Nestorian 
missionaries were active) .. . and, having presented themselves befóte the emperor, prom- 
ised to manage the silk Business so that the Romans need no longer parchase this com- 
modity from their enemies the Persians, or from any other race ... When the emperor 
interrogated them persistently and inquired whether their story was true, the monks 
replied that certain worms were the makers of silk ... but that it was impossible to bring 
them there alive; ... the offspring of these worms, however, were eggs produced by each 
in countless numbers ... After they had spoken in this way the emperor promised to reward 
the men with great benefits and urged them to confirm their story in practice ... They then 
... brought the eggs to Constantinople, and having effected their transformation ... into 
worms, fed them on mulberry leaves and thus established the production of silk in Román 
lands for the future.’ 

Apart from the typically Herodotean word order in t&v Ttves' povaxwv ['ton diñes 
mona'xon] ‘some of the monks’ and similar phrases in which a pronoun is sandwiched, 
the language is very largely based on the thousand-year-old literary Greek of classical 
Athens, with even the Thucydidean és' [es] for els" [is] ‘(in)to’. The contrast with contem- 
porary private papyrus letters reflecting the basic spoken language of Egypt could not be 
starker. Over and above the wholly classical lexicón and morphology, we may note the 
frequent use of verb-final word order; the free use of participles and infinitives in all their 
classical functions, including the accusative and infinitive to mark the reported speech 
after ’é4)aaKov [’efaskon] ‘they said’; the routine, non-emphatic preposing of possessive 
genitives; the appearance of a neuter plural adjective (ápfiX«'^® [a'mixana] ‘impossible’) 
in impersonal constructions where logically the singular would be expected (a favourite 
Thucydidean trait); and the use of the optative e’LT] ['ii] in the past-time context of the 
indirect question after áyaTTwbayopéva) [anapyn0ano'meno] ‘inquiring’. 


9.3 The Middle Period: Michaél Psellós (1018-78 or 1096) 

Michaél Psellós served the empire both as an administrative officer and as a minister, 
and was also appointed professor of philosophy in the imperial university, a post that 
was re-established at his instigation. 

Among his voluminous writings the Chronographía, in which he recounts the 
history of his time in the form of vivid memoirs and character sketches, is perhaps the 
most famous (see Renauld (1926-8), Sewter (1966), Hunger (1978:1, 372-81), Wilson 
(1983: 156-66), Pietsch (2005)). This work represents one of the high points of 
Byzantine prose writing, and the author’s personal involvement in the events described 
imparts an unusual degree of vitality to the narrative. In line with what was said above 
((8.4.2) his Atticized high style comprises not only strictly classical forms and construc¬ 
tions but also many elements of Hellenistic or Román origin beside the tangled 
Byzantine word orders and over-complex phrases encouraged by the rhetorical bias of 
the higher education system. 

Though he generally sticks to classical rules of morphology and syntax, including 
a particular liking for the dual, his work also displays evidence of development in the 
formation and use of some elements of classical Greek that had long been abandoned 
in the spoken language. The irregular athematic verbs with Isg present indicative in 
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-^LL [-mi], for example, show a markedly reduced and simplified paradigm, while the 
perfect is often employed as a simple substituía for the aorist, and the pluperfect, widely 
replaced by periphrases with ‘be’ + aorist participle by the 6th century, normally lacks 
its classical augment (if the tradition is to be trusted). He also employs a number of 
characteristic Byzantinisms that were well established through classroom teaching, 
such as the free use of the optativa as a ‘marked’ variant of the subjunctive even in 
non-past contexts (much as ‘may’ and ‘might’ are now used almost interchangeably 
by most speakers of English; see also 10.4.1). An example occurs at the beginning of 
chapter 66 of the Chronographía, where Psellós describes how the empress Zoé made 
a ‘living’ icón of Christ:^ 

(2) ápéXeL TOL kuI tóv eKeívTis', 'iv 01™? eliroipi, ’ItictoDv 6La|iopc))cí)CTaaa 
dKpLfíéCTTepov, Kttl XapTTpoTÉpg IXt) TTOLKLXacja, pLLKpot) 6etv épTTVouv elpyáaaTO tó 
elKÓvLCTpa. 

[a'meli ti ce ton e'cinis, ina 'utos 'ipimi, ji'sun 

without-doubt surely both tbe of-ber, tbat tbus I-migbt-speak(opt), Jesús 
ójamor'fosasa akri'vesteron, ce lambro'tera ’ili pi'cilasa, 
baving-sbaped more-accurately, and witb-brigbter material bavmg-decorated, 
mi'kru '5in 'empnun ir'yasato to i'konizma.] 
a-little sbort-of breatbing sbe-made tbe image. 

‘Certainly, having given a more accurate shape to “her” Jesús, so to speak, and embel- 
lished it with brighter materials, she made the icón almost breathe.’ 

Since the optative appears in an authorial parenthesis, it cannot be justified by the rules 
of classical syntax. Indeed, the normal classical construction uses an infinitive (cós" eiiTelv 
[os i'pin] ‘so to-say’), so the construction has apparently been influenced by contempo- 
rary spoken usage, in which the subjunctive had already replaced the infinitive in many 
functions, but with the choice of the optative giving a more ‘learned’ gloss. 

The following extract, describing the uprising against the emperor Michaél V 
Kalaphátes (‘Caulker’, his father’s trade), gives a typical sample of Psellós’ writing. 
Michaél had been adopted by the empress Zoé (cf. above), who was the widow of his 
predecessor, but when, having come to the throne in 1041, he tried to have her shut 
away in a convent, the people deposed him: 

(3) "QaTTep yáp tlvos' íúpTTavTes’ KpeÍTTovos' pereaxTiKÓTes' TtveúpaTos', oük ctl ¿ttI 
Túy Tiporépcov éüjpñvTo riis- ¡luxilS' KaTaaTáaeuv, áXX oí re Spópoi aÚTÍiv pavLKtÓTcpaL 
Kal xflpes' ¿ppcúpevéaTepaL, kul túv ó())9aXpcov al (BoXal TTupúSeLS' re kul ¿ySouaLÚaaL, 
oí TÉ Toñ CTÚparos- TÓyoL pupaXeÚTepoL, peTappuSpíCeoOaL Sé tipos' tó eúaxti poyé are poy 
h peTaTÍOeoOoL tuv (SouXeupáTojy oúSels' Tüy itáyTojy é(3oúXeTÓ ye, f| toO auppouXeúoyTos 
f|y. 

Aó^ay Sé aÚToIs' rd irpura étrl tó yévos' éKeíyou x^pelv koI tous aepyous 
éKeíycoy o’íkous' Karaorpecpeiv Kal íiTtepóyKous', epyou Te e’íxoyTo, Kal ópoO TTpoaé(3aXXoy, 
Kal TÓ ^épTay els éSa<j)os KaTepptjyyuTo, Kal Tojy olKoSopripáTuy Td péy étTLKeKáXuiTTo, 

Td 5' dyaKeKdXuTTTo' étteKaXúiTToyTO péy óporjial els' yfjy TTÍiTTouaaL, dyeKaXúitToyTO 
Sé KprimSes yf|0ey dyappriyyúpeyaL, üatTep aÜTÍiy Tf|s yfis tó ax6os dtrocjiopTLéíopéyris 
Kal dtroppLTTTOúaTis tous' BepeXíoiJs. (Khronographta, 28-9) 
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['osper yar tinos 'ksimbandes 'kritonos metesp'kotes 

as-if for some(gen) all-men(nom) greater(gen) having-shared(nom) 

'pnevmatos, uk ’eti epi tom bro'teron eo'rondo tis psi'fis kata'staseon, 

spirit(gen), not still in the former they-seemed of-the soul States, 

al i te 'óromi afton mani'kotere ce ’^ires erome'nestere, ce ton 
but the both runnings of-them more-frantic and hands stronger, and of-the 

ofSal'mon e vo'le pi'roóis te ce enOusi'ose, 'i te tu 'somatos ’toni 
eyes the blows fiery both and impassioned, the and of-the body cords/sinews 

romale'oteh, metari0'mizes0e Se pros to efsfimo'nesteron 
more-powerful, to-be-reformed and towards the more-dignified 
i meta'ti0es0e tom vulev'maton u'Sis tom 'bandon e'vule'to je, 

or to-change from-the plans none of-the all (would-have-)wished at-least, 

i tu simvu'levondos in. 

or of-the(-man) advising would-have-been. 

'óoksan 6e aftis ta 'prota epi to 'jenos e'cinu xo'rin 

it-having-seemed-good and to-them the first against the family of-that(-man) to go 
ce tus sem'nus e'cinon 'ikus kata'strefin ce iper'opgus, 'eryu te 'ixondo, 
and the grand of-them houses to-overturn and over-sized, task both they-held-to, 

ce o'mu pros'evalon, ce to 'ksimban is 'eóafos kate'hynito, 

and together they-attacked, and the all to ground was-torn-down, 

ce ton ikoSomi'maton ta-men e'pice'kalipto, ta-5 

and of the houses some (parts) became-covered, other (parts) 

anace'kalipto; epeka'liptondo men oro'fe iz jin ’piptuse, 

became-uncovered; were-covered on-the-one-hand roofs to earth falling, 

aneka'liptondo óe kri'piSes 'ji0en anariy'nimene, 'osper afton 

were-uncovered on-the-other-hand basements from-earth erupting, as-if of-them 

tiz jis to 'ax0os apofortizo'menis ce apori'ptusis tus Oeme'lius. ] 

the earth the burden(acc) unloading and casting-away the foundations. 


‘As if sharing in some greater inspiration, they seemed no longer to be in their former 
State of mind; their running was more frantic and their hands stronger, their glances 
fiery and impassioned, and their sinews more powerful. Not one of the whole mass of 
people (Pwould ha ve) wished in any way to revert to more dignified hehaviour or to 
depart from his intentions, ñor would any have heen on the side of a man who so advised 
them. 

Having resolved first to march against the emperor’s family and to tear down their 
grand and over-sized houses, they stuck to their task and made a general attack. Everything 
was razed to the ground, some parts of buildings becoming covered with debris, others 
exposed to the heavens; thus roofs falling to the ground were covered over, basements 
erupting from the earth were exposed, as if the soil were unloading the burden of them 
and casting away the foundations.’ 

Most of the vocabulary here is familiar from classical Attic writers, and ^úiitras" 
['ksimbas] ‘all’ and KpeÍTTwv [’kriton] ‘greater’, are specifically Attic forms (with [ks-] 
for regular a- [s-] and -tt- [-tt-] for regular -aa- [-ss-] respectively). But faithful copying 
of the style of any one ancient model was not the objective, as shown most clearly by 
the density of unusual vocabulary (e.g. in the first paragraph, the use of the passive 
ópüj|j,aL [o'rome] ‘I am seen’, in the sense ‘seem’; éppojpévos' [ero'menos] ‘healthy, vigor- 
ous’; püjpaXéos" [roma'leos] ‘strong of body’; peTappuBptCopat [metariG'mizome] 
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‘I reform/am reformed’), the co-presence of [ksin-] and avv- [sin-] in different 
compounds, and the use of poetic phraseology as puré embellishment, rather in the 
manner of the ‘shiny materials’ used to decórate the empress’s icón in (2). 
’O(|)0aXptÍjv (foXai [ofGal'mon vo'le], for example, lit. ‘blows of the eyes’, i.e. ‘glances’, 
occurs only in Homer and tragedy, while yfiOev [’jiGen] ‘from the ground’ is exclusively 
tragic: but the archaic ablatival suffix -Qev [-Gen], restricted to a handful of words in 
normal Greek of the classical period, regained a wider use in post-classical prose 
writers, who borrowed freely from the poets and provided a model for Byzantine 
writers. By contrast, áTro4)opTLCopaL [apofor'tizome] ‘I unload’ makes its first appear- 
ance in non-literary prose writers of the Hellenistic and Román periods (in passages 
dealing, for example, with the unloading of cargoes, or the contents of the stomach!) 
and was perhaps just an item of ordinary vocabulary for Psellós. Despite the striving 
for effect in certain phrases, there is no systematic effort to avoid the many normal 
words whose appearance justifies Psellós’ own description of the language of the 
Chronographía as ‘the Koine’. 

None the less, the overall impression is broadly traditional, and few constructions 
are entirely unprecedented in ancient writers, even if the result is not a consistent style 
by classical standards. Here, for example, Psellós follows the lonic practice seen in 
Herodotus of using the imperfect as an ‘eye-witness’ tense, its imperfective aspect 
seemingly involving readers directly in a situation being replayed before them. But 
occasionally he aims for apparently contrived special effects, such as the ‘interwoven’ 
word order of the initial clause of the first paragraph, and the odd construction at the 
end (assuming the text is sound), which combines ‘be’ with the genitive of a substan- 
tivized participle, apparently in the sense ‘be (on the side) of-the(-one) advising’, and 
there are a number of non-classical grammatical features, such as the absence of aug- 
ments in the pluperfects of the second paragraph (a common morphological property 
in Byzantine writing): cf. éiTL/áva + (é-lKe-KáXuiTTO [epi/ana + (e-)ce-'kalipto], ‘became 
covered/ uncovered’. This may be due to the belief that reduplication was functionally 
a marked equivalent to the augment, a consequence of the functional overlap and 
eventual merger of the reduplicated perfect and augmented aorist as simple past tenses 
in post-classical Greek. 

An important feature of Medieval Greek is the modal use of the imperfect, as appar¬ 
ently in the final sentence of the first paragraph. This development is discussed further 
in 9.4 and 11.8.3 (cf. Horrocks (1995) for a full treatment). Here we may simply note 
that interpretation of fiv [in] as a true past tense (i.e. ‘was on the side of those who 
so advised’) is precluded by the sense of the preceding clause, which asserts that no 
one ‘wished’ (or, taking the imperfect époúXcTo [e'vuleto] as modal too, ‘would 
have wished’) to change bis plans, so that the possibility of there being a party present 
that actually advised such a course of action is ruled out. The required meaning is 
clearly counterfactual: ‘if any one had so advised, no one would have agreed with 
them’. In classical Greek, modal uses of past indicatives required the support of the 
apodotic particle av [an] (marking a hypothetical consequence), but this became con- 
fused, after the loss of distinctive vowel length, with one of the words for ‘if’, namely 
av, originally [a:n], and gradually disappeared from conditional apodoses where 
its apparent sense rendered it inappropriate. Consider the example in (4) from the New 
Testament: 
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(4) el rá epya |j.f| éTTOLT|CTa ápapríav oük eixoaav (John 15. 24) 

[i ta 'erga me e'pyesa ... , amar'tian uk 'ik''osan ] 

if the deeds not I-had-done ... , sin not they-would-have-had(impf) 

‘if I had not done these deeds ... , they would have had no sin’ 


With the disappearance of modal av [an] the bate imperfect takes over as the universal 
marker of potentiality in all such hypothetical clauses, regardless of time reference. This 
development requires careful explanation, and is therefore considered separately in 9.4. 

9.4 The Modal Imperfect 

Unlike real events, hypothetical situations are not inherently located in time. But the 
past-tense forms of classical Greek could double as hypotheticals in conditional protases 
because the occurrence of the ‘event’ described logically (rather than strictly temporally) 
precedes the consequence expressed in the apodosis: cf. the two readings of if (ever) she 
carne, I would go? The choice between aorist and imperfect here was purely aspectual, 
with the aorist normally taking a past-time reading because of the incompatibility of 
perfective aspect with present time reference, and the imperfect generally favouring, but 
by no means requiring, a present reading because of the association of the present 
moment with progressiveness (one meaning of the imperfective aspect). This atemporal 
modal use of the imperfect was also compatible with future interpretations, and the 
imperfect eventually carne to be used in future-referring conditionals in place of the 
moribund optative (cf. again the two readings of if (ever) she carne, ...). We therefore 
move into a situation in which imperfect indicatives in the protases of hypothetical con¬ 
ditionals could have past, present or future time reference, promoting a reinterpretation 
of the imperfect, in this context, as a general marker of hypothetical/counterfactual 
modality, rather as if a clause such as if she carne could mean not only ‘if she were to 
come’, but also ‘if she were coming’ and ‘if she had come’. 

But the imperfect was also used Ínter alia to denote indefinite frequency in the past, and 
this notion overlaps with that of hypothetical consequentiality in apodoses; compare 
again the two readings of (if she carne,) I would go. Thus when av [an], the classical 
marker of hypothetical consequentiality, disappeared, it was again the atemporal modal 
imperfect that replaced the optatives (future), imperfects and aorists (present/past) that 
had previously been used there in combination with it. We move, therefore, from a 
pseudo-temporal system, which marked logical precedence in protases and hypothetical 
consequence in apodoses with a ‘past’ followed by a ‘future of a past’ (imperfect/aorist + av 
[an]), to a system in which the imperfect alone marked the hypothetical character of the 
two situations through the modal reinterpretation of its imperfectivity. The perfective 
aorist therefore quickly disappeared, first from apodoses and then from protases. 

Consider thefollowingexamplefromCallinicus’L//eo/HypflíÍMs(5th/6thcentury): 

(5) el yáp ávriyyeLkas', TTapeKaXoOpiev Kal (Vita Hypatii 98.4) 

[i gar an'iijgilas, pareka'lumen ce i'mis] 

if for you-called (aor), we-were-comforting(impf) also we 

‘For if you had appealed to us, we too would have comforted you’ 
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Classical usage would demand the aorist + av [an] in the apodosis in order to express 
the intended perfectiveness (and indirectly the pastness) of the hypothetical conse- 
quence, but this option was no longer available to an author of the late antique period 
writing in more popular forms of the Koine. There was, however, some risk of ambi- 
guity in the absence of overt modality marking in such cases and this soon led to the 
reintroduction of a pseudo-temporal system of marking hypothetical consequentiality 
involving a ‘conditional’ periphrasis (= ‘would X’) consisting of the imperfect of the 
future auxiliarles péXXoi ['meló] or ['exoj + infinitive. These were then used in 
hypothetical apodoses, alongside haré modal imperfects, from late antiquity onwards. 
For other developments, including the emergence of the modern pluperfect from this 
periphrasis, see 11.8.3. This ‘low-brow’ periphrastic option was not, of course, avail¬ 
able to Psellós, but since the modal imperfect remained in use throughout the middle 
ages (perhaps even in educated speech), the sentence in the extract above can reason- 
ably be assumed to contain an example of such usage, as the sense demands. 


9.5 The Late Period: Anna Komnené (1083-C.1153) 

Anna Komnené was the eldest daughter of Aléxios I Komnenós and Eiréne Doúkaina. 
When her father died in 1118, she attempted unsuccessfully to prevent her younger 
brother loánnes II from coming to the throne in the hope that her husband Nikephóros 
Bryénnios, the son of an earlier pretender, might succeed. She was then forced to retire 
to a convent, but maintained social contacts, not only founding a philosophical discus- 
sion group but compiling the material for her dramatic account of how her father 
saved the empire from its enemies in both the east (the Seljuks and Petcheneks) and 
the West (the Normans and the knights of the first crusade). Her unashamedly enco- 
miastic narrative provides an invaluable insight into the contemporary medieval world 
in a language that is more consistently classical than that of Psellós, and replete with 
learned quotations and allusions (see Buckler (1929), Leib (1937-45), Sewter (1969), 
Hunger (1978: I, 400-9), Gouma-Peterson (2000)). 

The following extract describes the impact of the announcement of the Norman 
invasión led by Bohemond, son of Robert Guiscard, who had sailed from Bari to 
Avlona, south of Dyrráchion (modern Durrés), in 1107: 

(6) 'O 6é (JaCTiXeus', CTL el? TTiv paaLXeúowav ¿ySiarpiptoy, |j.e|j.a0T|Kcbs' Slq ypacfxSy 
Toí) Soutó? Auppaxíou Tf|y toü BaLpioúyTon SLairepaíuCTLy éTTeTÓxuye rfiy é^éXeuaLy. 
áyúaTQKTOS' yáp cíjy ó 8oi)^ Ayppaxíoi), ph SiSol? tó TTapáiray liTiyoy toIs' óóOaXp.ots', 
ÓTTTiyÍKa Siéyycij SLairXüJCTápieyoy róy BaipoOyToy Trapa TTiy toO ’IXXypiKoO TreSiáSa Kal 
T'fjs' yriós" áTTo(3e3T|KÓTa Kal aÚTÓOi ttou iTT|5áp.eyoy xápaKa, 2KÚ9r|y p.eTaTTep.4'áM.eyos' 
ÚTTÓTTTcpoy Sf), TÓ TOÍ) Xóyoi), irpós' TÓy aÜTOKpÓTopa TTiy TOÚTOD SiaTTEpaíüjaLy ¿StiXod. 

09 ÓTrayLÓVTa TÓy aÜTOKpÓTOpa toí) KeyciyeoLoy KaTaXa[3á)y, Spopalos’ elaeXOwy Kal 
TTpoaou8íaa9 TT^y Ke())ciXf)y, Tfiy toí Baip.oúyToi) 8LaTTepaía)crLy Tpayús' é(3óa. aTiayTes' 
pey oíy ol tótc TTapóyTes" éTráyriaay, oírrep CKoaTO? érvxe, koI irpós' póyT|y T^y 
TOÍ BaipoíyToy KXfjoiy ÓTToyapKfioayTes'. ó 6e aÍTOKpÚTwp. TrXfipris' 0i;poí Kal 
ÓpoyóipaTo? &v, Xíuy TÓy IpávTa toí íiTo8f|paTos' ‘TTpós' apiaToy,’ eóri. To irapóy 
TpaTTÚpe0a' tó 8é ye KaTct TÓy BaXpoíyTov aíOi? KOTaaKeóópeOa.’ {Alexiad 12.9) 
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[o 6e vasi'lefs, 'eti is tim vasi'levusan enója'trivon, memaBi'kos 
The but emperor, still in the ruling (city) staying, having-learned 

5ja yra'fon tu 5u'kos Sira'^iu tin du vai'mundu ójape'reosin 
through letters of-the duke of-Dyrrachium the of-the Bohemond Crossing 
epe'ta^ine tin e'kselefsin. a'nistaktos yar on o 5uks óira'^iu, 

hastened the departure. Vigilant for being the duke of-Dyrrachium, 

mi 6i'6us to pa'rapan 'ipnon tis ofBal'mis, opi'nika 'ójeyno 

not giving the altogether sleep to-the eyes, at-the-moment-when he-learned 

ójaplo'samenon tom vai'mundon para tin du iliri'ku pe'5ja5a 
had-sailed-over(pple) the Bohemond(acc) beside the of-the lllyricum plain 
ce tiz ni'os apovevi'kota ce af'to0i pu pi'ksamenon 

and from-the ship had disembarked(pple) and there somewhere had-pitched(pple) 

'xaraka, 'sci0in metapem'psamenos i'popteron 5i, to 

camp, Scythian having-summoned ‘winged’ indeed, (as) the(-thing) 

tu 'loyu, pros ton afto'kratora tin ’dutu ójape'reosin e'óilu. 
of-the saying, to the emperor the of-this-man Crossing revealed. 
os epani'onda ton afto'kratora tu cinije'siu katala'von, óro'meos 

Who returning(acc) the emperor(acc) from-the hunt finding(nom), at-a-run 
isel'Oon ce prosu'óisas tin jefa'lin, tin du vai'mundu Sjape'reosin 

entering and bowing-to-the-ground the head, the of-the Bohemond Crossing 
tra'nos e'voa. 'apandes men un i 'tote par'ondes e'pajisan, 

clearly he-shouted. All on-the-one-hand then the at-that-time present were-fixed, 

'uper 'ekastos 'eti^e, ce proz 'monin tu vai'mundu 'klisin 

exactly-where each happened (to be)/was, even at mere of-the Bohemond calling 
aponar'cisandes. o 5e afto'krator, 'pliris 0i'mu ce fro'nimatos on, 
having-become-stupid. The but emperor, full of-spirit and courage being, 

'lion ton i'manda tu ipo'Simatos pros 'aristón, 'efi to pa'ron 
untying the strap of-the shoe, ‘To lunch,’ he-said, ‘(for-)the present 

tra'pome0a; ta 5e je kata tom vai'mundon 'afOis 

let-us-turn; the(-things) but by-contrast concerning the Bohemond later 

katasce'psomeOa. ] 
we-shall-review. ’ 


‘When the emperor, who was still in the imperial city, learned of Bohemond’s Crossing 
from the letters of the duke {military commander) of Dyrráchion, he hastened his depar¬ 
ture. For the duke had been vigilant, having altogether denied sleep to his eyes, and at 
the moment when he learned that Bohemond had sailed over beside the plain of lllyricum, 
disembarked, and set up camp thereabouts, he sent for a Scythian “with wings”, as the 
saying goes, and informed the emperor of the man’s Crossing. The messenger found the 
emperor returning from his hunting party, and, entering at a run and bowing his head to 
the ground, shouted in a clear voice that Bohemond had crossed over. All those present 
at the time were rooted to the spot, exactly where they were, stupefied at even the mere 
mention of Bohemond. But the emperor, full of spirit and courage, untied the strap of his 
shoe and said, “For the present let us turn to our lunch; and as for Bohemond, we shall 
review the matter later. ” ’ 

Classically rare and/or ‘poetic’ vocabulary is certainly not avoided here (e.g. rpauris' 
[tra'nis] ‘clear’), and, as often in Byzantine historiography, there is an lonic colouring 
due to the influence of Herodotus, so some of the words that seem poetic from a strictly 
Attic perspective oceur in lonic prose and in later classicizing writers (e.g. the feminine 
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adjective TreSLás' [peSj'as] ‘of the plain’, se. yf| [ji] ‘land’, and úiTÓTTTepos- [i'popteros] 
‘winged’ are both used by Herodotus/ while the form of SLaTrXüoaápevov [5] apio' samenon] 
‘having sailed across’, and the word TTpoaoobLCcú [prosu'dizo] ‘dash to the ground’, are 
of lonic origin). There are also words of post-classical origin that belong to the main- 
stream Byzantine tradition (e.g. Soú^ [óuks] ‘military governor’; e^éXevaig [e'kselefsis] 
‘departure’; bLaTTepaLcoCTLs- [ójape'reosis] ‘crossing’; áyúaraKTos' [a'nistaktos] ‘vigilant’; 
áTTovapKój (<-ácú) [aponar'ko] ‘be stupid’). Clearly Anna, using the ‘living’ literary 
language of educated Byzantines, no more intended to copy the style of the ancients 
than did Psellós, but the overall effect of her language is considerably more ‘natural’ 
than that of Psellós from a classical point of view, especially in its avoidance of dense 
accumulations of recherché vocabulary. 

But in matters of grammar Anna is very much a purist, showing an excellent 
control of classical morphology (though vriós' [ni'os] ‘of-ship’, for Attic vecós' [ne'os], 
is perhaps a back-formation to dative yr|L [ni'i] rather than a delibérate Hom- 
erism), and carefully employing such ancient syntactic rules as that requiring an 
accusative and participle complement after verbs of knowledge and perception, 
cf.bLéyvüü bLaTTXüoaápevov tóv BdLpoüvToy ['ójeyno ójaplo'samenon ton vai'mundon], 
lit. ‘s/he-found-out having-crossed Bohemond’. Overall, the attention to classical detall 
and the avoidance of contorted word orders and overelaborated constructions makes 
her Greek somewhat easier to read than that of Psellós for those trained only in the clas¬ 
sical language. She does, however, follow established Byzantine practice in her free use 
of optatives as ‘marked’ subjunctives in subordínate clauses, and we may also note in the 
passage above the presumably accidental use of els- [is] + accusative (originally = ‘(in)to’) 
as a substitute for év [en] + dative in the locative sense of ‘in’ (always asssuming that this 
is not simply a scribal error). This was already an established feature of the New 
Testament and the popular Greek of personal papyri, so it seems that interference from 
contemporary speech led to occasional lapses in even the most learned compositions. 
There is also some functional confusión of future indicatives with aorist subjunctives. 
The subjunctive and the future indicative in Aléxios’ dismissive remarks have been 
translated as such, but they could well have been intended to be equivalent, since there 
are many other passages in which they are used side by side in contexts where the clas¬ 
sical language would demand one to the exclusión of the other. This functional overlap, 
based on formal collapse caused by sound change and analogical levelling in late antiq- 
uity, was a major feature of Medieval Greek in its middle and popular registers too (cf. 
11.8.3, 11.8.6 (a) for the details), and though the two paradigms were kept formally 
distinct in the learned written language, contemporary perceptions of their functional 
equivalence, reinforced by the dual use of vá [na]-constructions as both subjunctives and 
futures in the spoken language (11.8.3), are often apparent in the writing of even the 
most learned of Byzantine writers, with optatives also introduced as occasional variants 
for both (cf. the discussion of (2) above). 


9.6 After the Fall: Michaél Kritóboulos (15th Century) 

Kritóboulos belonged to an aristocratic family from the island of Imbros at the mouth 
of the Dardanelles, and was permitted by the Turks to rule the island after 1456. His 
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history of the period 1451-67 is dedicated to Sultán Mehmet II (the Conqueror), and 
is a pro-Turkish account of the fall of Byzantium and the transition to Ottoman rule. 
He clearly had access to Greek and Turkish sources, and his work provides an indis¬ 
pensable survey of this most critical period of Greek history (see Riggs (1954), Reinsch 
(1983)). 

In the following extract, Kritóboulos describes how the Ottoman army, after 50 
days’ bombardment of the land walls, stormed into Constantinople in the early morning 
of 29 May 1453: 

(7) OI 8é ÓTrXÍTaL éaexcovTO fíSri 8iá Tfjs' ttijXlSos' cttI ttiv ttóXlv. ol Se koI Siá 
ToO KaTeppL|j.|réyoiJ peyáXoc Teíxovs' éaéTTLTTToy tó Se aXXo arpÓTeupa ufiy eirópeyoy 
ü6Lap(3 Kal pLa éaexelxo XapTrptos' aya Trfiaay rfiy TróXiy CTKeSayyúpeyoy. BaaiXeus' 

8' éCTTcbs' TTpó ToO peyáXoD reíxous', íya Kal h peyáXri aripaía py Kal tó ^úy6ppa, 
áireaKÓireL rá Spúpeya' fjSp yáp Kal f|pépa ÉTrécfjaLyey. ey6a Sf| (póvos- ttoXós' TÓiy 
TTpoaTyyxayóyTüjy eyíyeTO, tojv pey Kara Tpy ó8óy (fi8p yáp é^fieaáy Tiye? Ttijy 
olKLCoy 0éoyTe9 irpós' Tf|y Popy, Kal tóls' Sí())eaL TÓjy arpaTiuTcoy áTrpoÓTTTUS' éyéTTLTTToy), 
Ttoy 8e ey Tal? olKÍais' aÚTal?..... TÜy 8e Kal é? áXKpy TpeTropéyojy, Tuy 8e Kal 

TTpós' lepÓLS' KaTaiTe(j)ei)yÓTtúy re Kal LKeTecóyTuy, áySpójy, yuyaLKtoy, TraíSuy, jrávTOJV 
óttXíis', ppSepiSs' oilaps- ())eL8oí)s'. (Histories 1, 61) 

[i óe o'plite ese'geondo 'i6i 6ja tis pillóos epi tim 'bolin, 

The and heavy-infantry poured-m already through the postern agamst the city, 

i-5e ce ója tu kateri'menu me'yalu 'tixus es'epipton; to óe 

others also through the cast-down great wall poured; the and 

'alo 'stratevma pan e'pomenon oBiz'mo ce 'via ese'^ito lam'bros 

other army all following with-pushing and forcé poured-in gloriously 

a'na 'pasan tim 'bolin sceóa'nimenon. vasi'lefs ó e'stos pro 

through all the City spreading. Emperor but standmg before 

tu me'yalu 'tixus, 'ina ce i me'yali si'mea in ce to 'ksinBima, 

the great wall, where both the great standard was and the signal-flag, 

ape'skopi ta 'óromena; 'iói yar ce i'mera i'pefanen. 'en9a ói 

surveyed the events; already for also day was-just-appearmg. Then indeed 

'fonos po'lis tom brostipxa'nondon e'jineto, tom-men kata 
slaughter much of-those chancing-upon-them took-place, some(gen) along 
tin o'óon - 'iói yar e'ksie'san diñes ton i'con 'Seondes pros 

the Street (already for were-going-out some from-the houses running towards 
tin vo'in, ce tis 'ksifesi ton stratjo'ton apro'optos e'nepipton - 
the shouting, and the swords(dat) of-the soldiers unwarily fell-on), 

ton-óe en des i'cies af'tes ..., ton-óe ce es al'cin trepo'menon, 
others(gen) in the houses themselves ..., others(gen) also to defence turning(gen), 
ton-óe ce pros ie'ris katapefe'vyoton te ce icete'vondon, 

others(gen) also at churches having-taken-refuge(gen) both and beseeching(gen), 
an'dron, jine'kon, 'peóon, 'pandon a'plos, mióe'mjas 'usis fi'óus. ] 

men(gen), women(gen), children(gen), all (gen) simply, none (gen) being(gen) restraint (gen). 

‘The heavily armed soldiers were already pouring through the postern to attack the city, 
while others also burst in through the great wall where it had been torn down; and the 
rest of the army, following en masse, pushing and forcing its way, streamed in trium- 
phantly and spread throughout the city. The emperor stood before the great wall, where 
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the royal standard and the signal-flag were raised, and surveyed what was happening; for 
day was now just beginning to dawn. There then followed the Wholesale slaughter of those 
the Turks encountered, some in the streets (for a number of people were already leaving 
their houses and, running towards the shouting, fell unprepared on the swords of the 
soldiers), others in their own homes , others turning to defend themselves, others taking 
refuge at the churches and begging for mercy, men, women and children, the whole popu- 
lation in short, since there was no restraint.’ 

Overall, both vocabulary and grammar are natural from the perspective of historiog- 
raphy of the classical period, though the phrase éoexéovTo ... étrl ttiv ttóXtv [ese'^eondo 
... e'pi tim 'bolín] ‘they-streamed-in ... against the city’ is almost certainly meant to 
tecali the Homeric éaéxwro é? ttóXlv [eséb^nto es polín] ‘they-streamed-ín ínto cíty’ 
(Iliad 21. 610), sínce thís verb ís otherwíse rare and exclusívely poetíc. The noun áXitfi 
[al'cí] ‘strength, defence, battle’ ís also chíefly poetíc from the poínt of víew of 
maínstream Attíc, though the phrase irpó? áXKpv TpétreaOat [pros al'cín ’trepesOe] ‘to 
defence to-turn’ occurs ín Herodotus (3. 78), and ís also used by Thucydídes (2. 84), 
though wíth es [es] for Ttpós- [pros] as here. Thís narratíve ís very much ín the tradítíon 
of Work from the Palaíologan períod, but íf we set Krítóboulos besíde Prokópíos from 
the tíme of loustíníanós, there could hardly be a more graphíc íllustratíon of the cen- 
tralíty of the ancíent Greek líterary tradítíon ín hígh Byzantíne culture at both the 
híghest and lowest poínts ín the empíre’s fortunes. 


9.7 Conclusión 

As wíth the Attícísts of oíd, the temptatíon to parade learníng and to incorpórate rare 
and unusual usage can lead to effects that may seem harsh and forced to those wíth a 
classícal traíníng. But these were an expected and enjoyadle feature of high-style 
writing for the Byzantines, and once the modern reader has grown accustomed to them, 
the overall impression given by the best medieval historians is of a tastefully embel- 
lished Thucydidean style. But few had the educational background necessary to read, 
still less the talent to write, such virtuoso compositions, and even if we allow that the 
formal spoken language of the court remained highly conservative, as suggested by the 
conversation reported by the 13th-century historian and statesman Geórgios Akropolítes 
(History ch. 39) or Filelfo’s letter of 1451 describing the seclusion of aristocratic 
Byzantíne women (1478 edition, p. 183), more routine forms of writing could scarcely 
avoid the influence of developments in the normal spoken language, and it is to these 
middle varieties that we must now turn our attention in chapter 10. 


Notes 

1 There is no evidence that commitment to classical standards in writing ever entailed a parallel 
commitment to the preservation of ancient pronunciation, as even the most conservative 
varieties progressively fell into line with the changes that had affected ordinary spoken Greek 
in Hellenistic and Román imperial times. It is therefore assumed, perhaps prematurely, that 
the standard pronunciation of the 6th century was that summarized at the end of chapter 
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6, i.e. the Modern Greek system except that /y/ (written u and ol) still survived in educated 
usage. In this connection, Browning (1983: 56-7) notes that even in the lOth century trans- 
literations of Greek ñames into Georgian consistently represent v and ol with a different 
letter from that used to transcribe l, r|, el (i.e. /i/), and that the metropolitan elite could still 
make fun of a visiting church dignitary at that time because of his failure to discriminate 
between /i/ and /y/. It is also assumed that final -v [-n] was regularly pronounced in educated 
varieties, subject to some assimilation, despite the evidence for its sporadic loss in the popular 
language of many prívate papyri. 

2 It is assumed in the transcriptions that /y/ had by now merged with /i/, but that final [n] was 
still retained in formal educated speech. 

3 The overlap is between indefiniteness of occurrence in real past time and the inherent tem¬ 
poral indefiniteness of hypothetical events which, in protases, logically precede (i.e. are in 
some sense ‘past’ in relation to) the hypothetical consequences of apodoses. 

4 The whole expression seems to have been proverbial, however. 


10 

The Written Koine 
IN Byzantium 

10.1 Introduction 

The early Byzantine period, as we have seen, was important for the production of 
chronicles and religious works in simpler forms of Greek that tolerated greater com- 
promise with developments in the spoken language. In the middle period, once Egypt 
had been lost and the administrative practice of setting up inscriptions had been largely 
abandoned, it is mainly from texts of this kind, despite a general raising of the linguistic 
level, that we obtain indirect knowledge of the development of more colloquial 
varieties of Greek (10.2, 10.3). 

There are, however, a number of secular works in related styles, including (in part) 
the private work commissioned by the emperor Konstantínos VII Porphyrogénnetos 
(10.4.1) and the Strategikón of Kekauménos (10.4.2). A later versión of this middle 
style is represented below by an extract from the metaphrase of the Alexiad of Anna 
Komnené (10.5). Konstantínos’ writings also employed a more elaborated non-literary 
style (10.4.1), akin to the language of academic discourse employed by scholars 
throughout the middle and later periods. This continued the philosophical and scien- 
tific Koine of antiquity, and is represented here by an extract from the writings of the 
13th-century scholar Máximos Planoúdes (10.6). 

For the later Byzantine period there is a considerable volume of ‘offidaP administra¬ 
tive material, both imperial and ecclesiastical (10.7). Much of this belongs to the higher 
end of the linguistic spectrum, and may sometimes be strikingly archaic in usage. 

Overall, the development of the middle ranges of written Greek in the later part of 
the Byzantine period (i.e. after the lOth century) involves a gradual coming together 
of the different forms of writing inherited from antiquity. The process was initially 
facilitated by the collapse of literacy in the 7th and 8th centuries, which greatly reduced 
the audience for compositions in the most Basic styles and led to the generalization of 
higher registers across the board. Thereafter, the revival of secular learning, the essen- 
tial unity of the political, academic and theological establishments, and the eventual 
re-emergence of an urban bourgeoisie all worked together to promote the development 
of a common, practical written language to meet the varied and expanding needs of 
the educated classes, the whole process taking place under the influence of higher 
registers of the naturally evolving spoken language. The later medieval Koine therefore 
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continúes the tradition of somewhat more elaborated Koine composition in earlier 
periods rather than that of chronography and hagiography, though from the 12th 
century onwards, this vacuum at the lower end of the spectrum was progressively 
filled by the revival of writing in the vernacular (albeit in very different gentes, see 
chapter 12). 


10.2 Chronicles in the Early and Middle Periods 
10.2.1 Malálas (c. 491-C.578): generics 

The chronicle by the Syrian loánnes Malálas, covering the ‘period’ from the creation 
to the reign of loustinianós, is the earliest surviving example of the genre, and graphi- 
cally illustrates the impact of the newly emerging conception of the Román empire on 
the typical Byzantine’s interpretation of the past. The contemporary State, seen as a 
stable reflection on earth of the heavenly harmony embodied by Christ, becomes a 
universal model, so that heads of State from the beginning of time are referred to as 
basileis (‘emperors’), who, ínter alia, summon conventus (‘assemblies’) and defend the 
limites (‘borders’) of their empires. 

This chronicle profoundly influenced later work in the genre, not only in Greek but 
also in Latín, Syriac, Georgian, Oíd Church Slavonic and Ethiopic. Unfortunately, only 
one surviving Greek manuscript covers the whole period of the original composition, 
and this is in part an abbreviation, presenting major textual difficulties, including a 
number of serious lacunae. The standard edition is now Thurn (2000); see also Helms 
(1971/2), Jeffreys et al. (1986), and Jeffreys et al. (1990: esp. ch. 8 on language, with 
contributions by A. James, M. Jeffreys, and E. and M. Jeffreys). 

It is immediately clear from a comparison with contemporary papyri that, while 
Malálas’ Greek is a great deal closer to the spoken language than that of his contem¬ 
porary Prokópios, it is still very much a written style. In particular, he employs current 
technical terminology and bureaucratic clichés incessantly alongside more traditional 
features of the official Koine (such as the articular infinitive with prepositions), and, 
in a period of transition from Latín to Greek governmental terminology, still uses the 
established Latín loanwords alongside their Greek replacements. In view of his appar- 
ently ‘administrative’ take on history, it is now widely believed that he was employed 
in the middle-to-upper echelons of the imperial civil Service in Antioch before moving 
to Constantinople, perhaps after the Persian sack of the Syrian capital in 540. 

This basic administrative style is characterized syntactically by familar markers such 
as parataxis and co-ordination in place of subordination; the use of 'iva ['ina]-clauses 
alongside infinitives to complement control verbs, with the latter sometimes strength- 
ened by ware [’oste] ‘so that’, or the pleonastic genitive article toO [tu] (4.6.2-3, 6.5.1); 
confusión between final and consecutive clauses, evidenced by iva ['inaj/waTc [’oste] 
overlaps; the functional merger of perfect and aorist, involving many hybrid forma- 
tions, and the use of ‘be’ + aorist participle to convey the sense of the ‘true’ perfect/ 
pluperfect (cf. 6.5.2); and the virtual abandonment of the optative (cf. 4.9). 

Particularly important is the evidence for a shift in the use of inflected participles 
in middle-to-low registers of written Greek at this time. Though neuter singulars 
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occasionally show the default forms in -ovTal-avTal-evTa [-onda/-anda/-enda] in place 
of the paradigmatically isolated, and by now exclusively learned, 3rd-declension suf- 
fixes -ovi-avi-ev [-on/-an/en] (cf. 6.5.3), the more interesting developments are in fact 
syntactic. Malálas’ sentences typically consist of a nucleus containing a single finite 
verb, surrounded by a set of loosely attached participial adjuncts: a standard pattern 
is ‘having-W-ed, having-X-ed s/he-Yed, having-Z-ed’. The genitive absolute is fre- 
quently mishandled by classical standards, being used where the participle might agree 
with a noun phrase in the main clause, and nominative absolutes are not infrequent, 
sometimes giving the impression that participles are being used in a variety of clause 
types as a substitute for finite verbs (Weierholt (1963: 69-78)). The following is a good 
example: 

(1) Kol Tréia^’O-S' aiiTÚ ó PaaLXeiis' ••• arpaTTiXáras' rpel? ... , koI auyKpowayTes 
TTÓXepov, erreaov ... ttoXXoí. (Khronographía 18.4) 

[ce 'psrnpsss o vasi'lefs ... strati'latas tris... , ce 

And having-sent(nom) to-him the emperor(nom) ... magistri militum three ... , and 
siq'grusandes 'polemon, ...'epeson pol'ly] 
having-joined(nom) wat, ... fell many 

‘And the emperor having sent him three magistri militum (commanders) ... , and these 
having joined battle, ... many fell.’ 

On the face of it, this practice suggests a growing unfamiliarity with traditional forms 
of participial subordination in the contemporary spoken language, and might also 
imply that the target style was beyond the author’s capabilities. But it is in fact a 
characteristic hallmark not only of Malálas but of the form of writing used quite 
generally in chronography (and, we may assume, in many of the archival sources from 
which material was excerpted); similar phenomena recur, for example, in the work of 
the well-educated Theophánes (see 10.2.2), who we know was capable of reading and 
paraphrasing the learned histories of Prokópios and Theophylaktos Simokáttes. 

The monotonous cumulative use of participial adjuncts seems, then, to be a marker 
of the note-like style of administration, deemed appropriate also for the listing of events 
in chronography, and it apparently reflects the more restricted range of participial 
syntax associated with the breakdown of purely formal long-distance agreement* in 
contemporary Greek: thus autonomous nominative expressions, often with subjects, 
often replace syntactically integrated oblique case forms in anticipation of the emer- 
gence of the indeclinable subject-orientated gerund in -ovTa(s') [-onda(s)] (cf. 6.5.3, 
11.8.2), while the genitive, once the case of absolute adjuncts, can be used for any 
adjunct in apparent free variation, regardless of whether agreement is in principie 
possible. 

In the area of nominal syntax, the dative is still routinely and correctly used in both 
grammatical and adverbial functions, though there is a general advance of the accusa- 
tive against both the dative and the genitive as the primary prepositional case (cf. 
6.5.4), and locative/allative ‘confusión’ between kv [en] + dative and els" [is] + accusa- 
tive is common. The use of eis" [is] to introduce locative as well as goal expressions is 
already familiar from antiquity, and is standard in Modern Greek. Both this and its 
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converse, the allative use of év [en], derive from a natural indeterminacy in the 
interpretation of prepositional phrases with verbs expressing spatial transition. Such 
phrases may be seen as denoting either the location reached after movement (‘come to 
be at’, cf. arrive at) or the goal of the movement itself (‘come to’)- The dual use of 
locative and allative prepositions in late antique and early Medieval Greek follows 
directly, though eis" [is] finally ousted its rival because of the independent decline of 
the dative. 

We also find the legal(istic) expression 6 aÜTÓs' [o af'tos], and its equivalent ó lSlo? 
[o ’ióios], lit. ‘the same’, endlessly repeated in discourse deictic function (= ‘the afore- 
mentioned’), though auTÓs" [af'tos] is also frequently used before the definite article, 
just as in Modern Greek, in recognition of its shift towards full demonstrative, i.e. 
truly deictic, status: cf. the pattern of outo? ó X ['utos o X], lit. ‘this the X’, ¿kcIvos' ó 
X [e'cinos o X], lit. ‘that the X’. These and other formulaic clichés (emperors are 
routinely 6eTos- ['0ios] ‘sacred’, and writers CTocfjós' [so'fos] ‘learned’, for example, while 
proper ñames are endlessly qualified by Xeyópeuos' [le'yomenos] ‘called’ or óvópaTL 
[o'nomati] ‘by ñame’), reflect the combination of pedantic verbiage and hyper-precision 
characteristic of official and legal documents throughout history. 

There are several other respects in which Malálas appears to follow the written 
practice of the administrative/official Koine rather than that of the vernacular. For 
example, despite the widespread use of ‘weak’ aorists in -a [-a] in place of classical 
‘strong’ aorists in -ov [-on] in popular compositions from Hellenistic times onwards 
(cf. 4.9, 5.8), there is a clear preponderance of the traditional forms in the chronicle. 
There are also many examples of the use of regular ‘perfect’ active forms in place of 
both irregular classical aorist actives, e.g. éyvüjKa ['eynoka] for éyvojv ['eynon] ‘I got 
to know’, and, to a lesser extent, of strong aorist middles that had not already 
been replaced by aorist passives, e.g. yéyova ['jeyona] for eyevó\íT]v [eje'nomin] ‘I 
became’. Innovative ‘perfect’ participles are similarly used on occasion in place of 
strong aorists with the apparently anomalous ‘present’ ending -lov [-on], e.g. 
éX0ús-/gen ¿X0ótos' [el'Gos/el'Gotos] for éXGúv/gen éXOóvros' [el'Gon/el'Gondos] ‘having 
come’. Forms of this kind also recur in more elaborated styles. 

Malálas also makes regular use of the classical forms of conditional and temporal 
conjunctions rather than their popular counterparts. In the classical period the clitic 
particle áv [an] ‘-ever’, used to supplement the subjunctive in timeless/future-referring 
conditional and temporal clauses (e.g. if (ever)/tvhen(ever) s/he comes), became for- 
mally attached to the preceding conjunction: cf. é-áv [eá:n] < el áv [e: á:n] ‘if ever’; 
OT-av [hótan] < ore áv [hóte an] ‘whenever’, etc. From Flellenistic times onwards, the 
subjunctive was often replaced by the present indicative, with the generic sense trans- 
ferred to the compound conjunction alone, and we soon start to find imperfects used 
to denote indefiniteness in the past in a parallel way (replacing the classical optative): 
cf. oTov ... éOeoópouv [otan ... et*'e'orun] ‘whenever ... they-saw’, Mark 3. 11. Eventually, 
however, a generic sense carne to be seen as a matter of purely contextual interpreta¬ 
tion, with the imperfective aspect of the present or imperfect indicative taken to indi- 
cate either repetition/indefiniteness or progressiveness. At this point the compound 
conjunctions could be used interchangeably with the simple forms, and with all tenses, 
finally superseding their rivals in the spoken language because of their greater phono- 
logical bulk. 
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In the case of free relative clauses, however, Malálas favours the popular construc- 
tion of his time. Originally there was a choice between ootl? [’ostis] + present indicative 
(strictly speaking indefinite, ‘anyone who’) and o? áv ['os an] + subjunctive (strictly 
speaking generic, ‘whoever’) in the sense ‘whoever (does X)’. But the former carne 
increasingly to be used as a simple relative in late antiquity, as the classical relative 
o?, p, o [os, i, o] (mase, fem, neut) was prone to loss through contraction with the 
initial/final vowels of adjacent words. This practice is widespread in Malálas, who 
therefore employs the alternative construction in indefinite/generic relatives. In this case 
69 [os] and áv [an] had remained discrete, perhaps because of the inflecting pronoun, 
while the conjunction éáv [e'an] ‘if’ had begun to replace the increasingly anomalous 
free-standing use of the particle in the late Hellenistic period. This curious-seeming 
development was based in part on the merger of the generic particle, following the loss 
of distinctive vowel length, with the contracted form of the conditional conjunction áv 
, originally [a:n]. But it also depends on conflation of the functionally equivalent con- 
structions if anyone knows ... and whoever knows ... Consider Matthew 11. TI-} 

(2) oi)8é TÓv TTaTÉpa tl? ¿TTLYLVÚCTKeL el pp ó ulós- kql (I) éav PoúXprai ó vlós' 

ÓTTOKaXÍJijjaL. 

[u'de tom ba'tera tis epiji'nosci i me o y'os ce o ean 'búlete 

Ñor the father(acc) anyone knows if not the son and to-whom if/ever wishes 

o y'os apoka'lypse] 
the son to-reveal 

‘No one knows the father except the son and whoever the son is willing to reveal him to.’ 

Here, the conditional clause of ifthe son is willing to reveal hint to anyone, that person 
knows has been substituted (minus its indirect object) for the clause following the rela¬ 
tive in anyone to-whom [the son is willing to reveal him] knows, in order to give 
anyone to-whom [ifthe son is willing to reveal him] knows. The conditional conjunc¬ 
tion was then quickly reinterpreted as an indefiniteness marker attached to a relative 
or other pronoun (cf. el tl? eáv ... [i tis ean] ‘if someone-ever ...’, as used by the Greens 
in their dialogue with loustinianós’ herald, recorded in Theophánes’ chronicle (am 
6024, de Boor (1963: 181)). This type of generic construction remained a characteristic 
of the popular Koine into the Byzantine era, and is routine in Malálas, though it was 
eventually superseded in the later middle ages by the use of the indefinite relative ottolos- 
['opjos] (cf. 11.7.8 (c)). 

In general, the impression created by Malálas’ style is one of simplicity, reflecting 
a desire for the straightforward communication of information in the language of 
everyday Business. There is therefore a large stock of Latin loanwords, originating with 
the imposition of Román rule in the east but long established in popular use (Korting 
(1879)), though many other words have modern meanings unfamiliar from classical 
literature or inscriptions. Examples of the latter inelude (cf. Festugiére (1978)): Cwvvupi 
['zonimi] = ‘appoint’ not ‘gird’; dppoKpaTU [óimokra'to] = ‘riot’ not ‘live in a democ- 
racy’ (the classical verb is used only in the middle); Xeí^ffavov ['lipsanon] = ‘corpse’ not 
‘remnant’; ([¡auepós" [fane'ros] = ‘a certain/some’ not ‘evident’, etc. 

The following passage, which deais with the prelude to the famous Nika riot, pro¬ 
vides a typical example of Malálas’ language, which, it is important to re-emphasize. 
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closely reflects contemporary norms for the conduct and recording of day-to-day 
business: 

(3) ’Ey aÜTÓ) 8 é tw xpó^u Tf]? SeKáT'ns' lySLKTLÚvos' ai)yé(3r| úrró Tivbw áXanrópuy 
SaLpóyuy TTpó(J)aCTLy yeyeaBai Tapax'ns' ¿y BuCayTLU, EÉSaípoyos' érapxoy toXíus" oyTOS' 
Kal exoyyos' áTÓKTOus' ¿y (^ipoupS áp(|)OTépü)y tGív pepóiy, Kal e^eTáaayros' 8 Lá(|)opa 
TTpóaüJira eEpey aúrcoy óyópaTa éuTa alTLoy? 4>6víúv, Kal 4’Tl4>LO'áp.eyos' Tuy pey 
Teaaápüjy KaparópriCTLy, TÓjy 8 e rpLcíiy áyaaKoXoiiLapóy. Kal TrepL|3cúpLa9éyTCúy aiiTÚy 
áyá naaav Tf|y TTÓXiy Kal Trepaaáyjuy aÜTÓjy, Kal rcSy pey KpepaaGéyruy, é^érnCTay 

8 áo TÓjy ^úXüjy payéyTuy, evog pey Beyéroy, Kal eTÉpou TTpaaíyoy. Kal éupaKÚs' ó 

TTepLeCTTUS' Xao? t6 aupPáy eij4)f|ppaay TÓy fiaaiXéa. áKpKoóres' 8 é ol TrXpaloy toO 
áyloy Kóycoyos' poyaxol Kal éfeXGóyres', eúpoy ¿k rüy KpepaaOéyTcuy 8 iJ 0 Cwyras' 
KELpéyous' el? To é 8 a(j)os'. Kal KaTayayóyres' auToils' irXTiaíoy OaXáCTap? Kal épfiaXóyTes' 
éy ttXolií), eTTepi|jay aiiToEs' ¿y tóí áyícú AaupeyTLtjj éy áaúXoLS' tóttols'. (Chronographía 
18.71) 

[en af'to 5e to ’xrono tiz Se'katis indikti'onos syn'evi ypo tinon 

In this and the year of-the tenth indiction it-happened by some 

ala'storon Se'monon ’profasin je'nes9e tara'gis em vyzan'dio, 
avenging demons (an) excuse to-occur of-rioting in Byzantium, 
ev'Semonos e'parxu 'poleos 'ondos ce 'exondos a'taktus em 
Eudaímon{gen) eparch of-city being(gen) and having(gen) crimináis in 
fru'ra eks amfo'teron dom me'ron, ce ekse'tasandos 'ójafora 

prison from both the factions, and having-examined(gen) various 

'prosopa 'evren eks af'ton o'nomata ep'ta e'tius ’fonon, ce 
people he-found from them ñames seven guilty of-murders, and 
psifi'samenos tom men de'saron kara'tomisin, ton 

having-decreed(nom) of-the on-the-one-hand four beheading, of-the 

de tri'on anaskolopiz'mon. ce perivomi'sGendon aton ana 

on-the-other-hand three impaling. And having-been-led-around(gen) them through 

'pasan dim 'bolín ce pera'sandon aton, ce tom-men grema'sGendon, 
all the city and having-crossed(gen) them, and some(gen) having-been-hanged, 
e'ksepesan '8yo top 'gzylon ra'jendon, e'nos men ve'netu, 

fell-from two(nom) the timbers having-broken, one(gen) on-the-one-hand Blue, 
k e'teru pra'sinu. k eora'kos o peri'stos la'os to sym'van 

and other(gen) Green. And seeing the standing-around crowd the event 

e'fimisan tom basi'lea. aciko'otes Se y pli'sion tu a'jiu 'kononos 

they-acclaimed the emperor. Having-heard(nom) and the by the St Kónon 

mona'gy ce eksel'Gondes, 'evron ek top grema'sGendon 'Syo 

monks and having-come-out(nom), they-found from the hanged two 

'zondas ci'menus is to 'eSafos. ce kataya'yondes atus pli'sion 
living lying on the ground(acc). And having-taken-down them beside 
Ga'lasis ce emva'londes em 'blyo, 'epempsan atus en do a'jio 
sea and having-put-on on boat, they-sent them in the St 
lavren'dio en a'sylys 'topys. ] 

Lauréntios(dat) in inviolable places(dat). 

‘And in this year of the tenth indiction (ad 531-2) there happened to occur through the 
agency of certain avenging demons a pretext for a riot in Byzantium. Eudaímon was city 
prefect (governor) and holding crimináis from both factions in custody. Having examined 
various people, he found seven individuáis from among them to be guilty of murder, 
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sentencing four of them to be beheaded and three to be ¡mpaled. After they had been 
paraded through the whole city and crossed over (the Golden Horn), and some had been 
hanged, two fell from the wooden scaffold as it broke, one a Blue the other a Green. The 
people standing around saw the occurrence and acclaimed the emperor. But the monks 
near St Kónon’s, hearing this and coming out, found two of those who had been hanged 
still alive lying on the ground. And bringing them down to the sea shore and putting them 
on a boat they sent them to St Lauréntios’ to places of sanctuary.’ 

Dating at this time was by ‘indictions’, i.e. 15-year cycles originally introduced for 
taxation purposes, and Malálas retains the Latin term, even though shortly afterwards 
he uses the Greek etrapxos' [’eparxos] in place of the Latin praefectus. We may first 
note here the demonstrative use of aÜTÓs' [af'tos] ‘this’ and xpófo? [’xronos] used in 
its modern sense of‘year’ rather than ‘time’. The words áyaaKoXotTLaiJ.ós' [anaskolopiz'mos] 
‘impaling’ and TrepiPtopíCopaL [perivo'mizome], lit. ‘be paraded around the altars’, i.e. 
be publicly displayed in a ritualized way, are both first attested in Malálas, the former 
showing the productivity in the Koine of the suffix -Lapó? [-iz'mos] in the derivation 
of action nouns from verbs in -iCtoZ-LCopaL [-'izoZ-'izome], the latter the productivity of 
this verbal suffix itself (cf. 11.8.5 (c)). The use of óvópara [o'nomata], lit. ‘ñames’, in 
the sense of ‘individuáis’ probably derives ultimately from legal practice, involving the 
Identification of those charged or making complaints with the ñames on the list of 
cases to be tried. 

The most striking feature of the grammar of this piece, however, is its participial 
syntax, so that Eudaímon, for example, having initially served as the subject of a series 
of genitive absolute constructions, suddenly becomes the subject of a finite verb (eupey 
[’evren]), whereupon the last participle (i(jr|4)Laápeyos' [psifi'samenos]), which we might 
ordinarily have expected to be a finite verb, appears in the nominative. We should 
also note the almost complete absence of the discourse partióles and connectives so char- 
acteristic of the ancient language, and the regularity with which object and other pro- 
nouns are used in contexts where zero-anaphora might have been more usual in earlier 
periods. 

Though the use of the accusative and infinitive had in general been a marker of 
higher-register writing for many centuries, the construction was still used in the 
popular written tradition to complement impersonal verbs meaning ‘it happened’, as 
here with ai)yé(3r| [syn'evi] (cf. 5.11.3). The oíd perfect forms of certain verbs are 
sometimes used interchangeably with, or indeed instead of, their aorists (this is par- 
ticularly true of the -pi [-mi] verbs, where SéScoKe ['óedoce], for example, is used regu- 
larly in the sense ‘s/he gave’, cf. 6.5.2). The perfect participios in this extract (écüpaKojs- 
[eora'kos] ‘having seen’, ÜKriKoÓTes' [aciko'otes] ‘having heard’), also seem to be used 
in this way rather than to emphasize any resultant State of new awareness. 

We may also note here: 

(4) (a) The regular positioning of ‘weak’/clitic 3rd-person pronouns in second 

position after their governing verbs, which stand initially (ignoring con- 
junctions) in their respective clauses (cf. 4.8, 6.5.1, 11.4). 

(b) The use of eL? + accusative in a locativo phrase (els- tó e6a<f)os' [is 
to ’eóafos] ‘on the ground’) and éu + dativo in an allative expression 
(¿y TÓj ayicp AaupeyTÍcp [en do a'jio lavren'dio], ‘to St Lauréntios’). 
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(c) 3pl aorist é^-é-nea-av [eks-'epes-an] ‘they fell from’, showing the ‘weak’ 
ending -ay [-an] for the original -oy [-on], beside the classically correct 
ending of eup-oy ['evr-on] ‘they found’ (the augment having been dropped 
from this word in this basic form of the written language much earlier). 

10.2.2 Theophánes the Confessor (c.760-818) 

Theophánes was born during the Iconoclastic period into a wealthy metropolitan 
family with well-concealed iconophile sentiments. After he was orphaned, the arch- 
iconoclast emperor Konstantínos V oversaw bis education and upbringing, and he was 
briefly married, despite bis inclination towards the cenobitic life, in order to circumvent 
the government’s hostility to monasticism. When the movement lost momentum with 
the death of Léon IV, Theophánes founded a monastery on the Asian shore of the Sea 
of Marmara, where he lived until 815 or 816. His refusal to sanction the destruction 
of images at the time of the revival of iconoclasm under Léon V (‘the Armenian’) led 
to his exile on Samothrace, where he died in 818. There is an engaging Life by the 
patriarch Methódios (died 847; see Spiridinov (1913)). 

The chronicle which he compiled continúes that of Geórgios Synkellos (‘private 
secretary’), beginning with the accession of Diocletian (284) and ending with that of 
Léon V (813). Its popularity is attested not only by the numerous surviving manu- 
scripts, the earliest of which dates to the 9th century, but also by the fact that it was 
translated into Latin by the pope’s librarian Anastasias in 837-5. The standard edition 
is that of de Boor (1963); see also Hunger (1978: I, 334-43), Turtledove (1982). 

It seeems that Theophánes largely paraphrased, or sometimes simply copied from, 
his very diverse source material, and the resulting work was aimed at what was by 
now a smaller and more educated audience. The chronicle itself reintroduces a range 
of themes and a level of detail not seen since the work of writers such as Eusebias in 
the 3rd/4th century, drawing also on techniques from ancient biography in its portrayal 
of leading characters. The result is something of a blend between history, biography 
and chronography, and this important work marks the beginnings of the harmoniza- 
tion of the formerly more popular language of chronography with the more learned 
language traditionally associated with the other two gentes. But even though the lan¬ 
guage of Theophánes’ chronicle is probably more classically correct overall than that 
of Malálas, it still reflects many of the same stylistic traits, ampie confírmation of the 
entrenched nature of the conventions for drafting records and of their continued 
acceptability in chronography. 

Each year’s events are prefaced by an annus mundi (‘year of the world’ since the 
creation), calculated according to the Alexandrian system that placed this event on 1 
September 5493 bc (the Byzantine year began on 1 September). Theophánes sometimes 
also provides his own dates ad, which are 7/8 years earlier than ours, together with 
the regnal year of the reigning emperor, the ruler of Persia (first the Sassanid king, 
later the Arab caliph) and the patriarch of Constantinople, and sometimes adds details 
of the other four patriarchs (of Rome, Alexandria, Antioch and Jerusalem), though 
the Arab conquests and the Slavic invasions of the Balkans eventually led to gaps and 
inaccuracies from the 7th century onwards. All of this is combined with the traditional 
System of reference to the indiction cycle, though there are real diffículties in reconcil- 
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ing this method with the annus mundi for the periods 609/10-714/15 and 725/6-772-3 
(Ostrogorsky (1928/9)). 

The following extract deais with the emperor Herákleios’ triumphal return from his 
Persian campaigns: 

(5) Toúto tú erei eLpfiv'ns' Yevopévris' peTagii ÍTepaúv Kal 'Pwpaíuv, méüTeiKev ó 
paCTLXei)? 0eó8üjpoy, tóv éauToO áSeXtfjóv, pera ypappárwy Kal áySpÚTTuy Zipócu, toO 
paCTLXéus- TTepCTÚy, ottus' toIs' iv ’ESéari Kal TTaXeaTÍyTi Kal 'lepoCToXúpoLS' Kal Tal? 
XoLTToIs' TTÓXfaL Túy 'Pupaícoy TTépaas' pera flpf|yp? áTToaTpfi);waLy ev TTípalSL, Kal 
ápXa[3ús' TTapéXOuaL Tfjy rúy 'Pcopalcuy yf|y. ó 8e (BaaLXfiis- ¿y ef ereai KaT 6 TToX 6 pf| 0 'as’ 
Tfjy nepaL8a, tú C eTei, elppyeúaa? peTo xcipA? peyáXps' ¿ttI KojyaTayTLyoúiToXLy 
ÚTréCTTpeífJe pyaTLKpy tlvo Beuplay ev toútoj irXppúaas'. ¿y yáp fiPÉpaLS' Tiaaay 
Tfjy KTÍaiy 8T|pLoypyf|cras’ ó Beóg- ttív é|38óppy áyaTraÚCTeus- ppÉpay ¿KáXeaey oütm 
Kal aÚTÓs- év toTs- ef xpóyoL? ttoXXous- TTÓyous- 8Layijaas’ tú epSópco eTfL peP elpfiyps' 
Kal xopflS' ¿y tt] TTÓXeL iinoarpéiljas' ávenavaaTo. (Chronographia am 6119 (ad 627/8), 
de Boor (1963: 327-8)) 

['tuto to 'eti i'rinis jeno'menis meta'ksy per'son ce ro'meon, 

(In-)this the year, peace coming-about between Persians and Romans, 
ap'estilen o vasi'lefs Ge'oSoron, ton eaf'tu ahel'fon, meta 

sent the emperor(nom) Theódoros(acc), the of-himself brother, with 

yra'maton c an'Oropon si'rou, tu vasi'leos per'son, opos tus 
letters and men of-Siróes, the king of-Persians, so-that the(acc) 

en e'óesi ce pale'stini ce jeroso'lymys ce tes ly'pes 'polesi 

in Edessa and Palestine and Jerusalem and the other cities 

ton ro'meon 'persas meta i'rinis apo'strepsosin em ber'sihi, 
of-the Romans Persians(acc) with peace they-may-return(subj) in Persia(dat), 
c avla'vos par'elOosi tin don ro'meon jin. o óe vasi'lefs en 

and without-harm they-may-pass-through(subj) the of-the Romans land. The and emperor in 

eks 'etesi katapole'misas tim ber'siSa, to ev'óomo 'eti iri'nefsas 
six years having-warred-down the Persia, (m-)the seventh year having-brought-to-peace 
meta xa'ras me'yalis epi konstandi'nupolm y'pestrepse 
with joy great to Constantinople returned 

mysti'cin dina Geo'rian pli'rosas. eg yar eks i'meres 'pasan 

mystic some contemplation having-fulfilled. In for six days all 

diq 'ktisin himjur'jisas o Ge'os tin ev'Somin ana'pafseos 
the creation havmg-made the God, the seventh of-rest 

i'meran e'kalesen; 'uto ce af'tos en dys eks 'xronys po'lus 'ponus 
day he-called; thus also himself in the six years many labours 
dja'nysas to ev'óomo 'eti met i'rinis ce xa'ras en di 'poli 

having-completed (in-)the seventh year with peace and joy in the city 
ypo'strepsas ane'pafsato.] 
having-returned he-rested. 

Tn this year, with the advent of peace between the Persians and the Romans, the emperor 
sent his own brother Theódoros with letters and men of Siróes the Persian king, so that 
they might send home to Persia in peace the Persians in Edessa, Palestine, Jerusalem and 
the other cities of the Romans, and these might cross the land of the Romans unharmed. 
The emperor, having crushed Persia by war in six years, enforced a peace in the seventh 
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and returned to Constantinople, performing a mystical celebration in this year. For God, 
having made all creation in six days, called the seventh day that of rest; so he too, having 
completad many labours in six years, restad, having returned to the city with peace and 
joy in the seventh.’ 

As noted, the material is put together in a somewhat more ‘classical’ manner than in 
Malálas, and more learned features of vocabulary and syntax are apparent, partly 
deriving from the sources, which included non-excerpted versions of historical texts. 
The accusative and infinitive construction is used quite freely, for example, verb-final 
orders are not unusual, and even that literary favourite hyperbaton, typically involving 
the insertion of a verb in penultimate position between the component parts of its 
direct object, is occasionally encountered. In the passage above, the verbal and nominal 
morphology is consistently classical, the haré dative is regularly used to mark time 
‘at which’, and the extreme separation of arricie and noun in the description of the 
Persians in Román lands is puré official Koine. 

Though the concord of participial adjuncts in (5) conforms to the classical rules, 
the chronicle also has examples of the nominative absolute construction (e.g. 
kXlGcv tó hévSpoy TrpoaeKÚvriaev aÜTíS, [kli'0en to 'óendron prose'cynisen ato], lit. 
‘having-been-bent the tree (nom), he worshippedit (dat)’, am 5854, deBoor (1963: 49)), 
while the generic convention of accumulating subject-orientated participles around a 
single indicative verb is very much in evidence in the passage above. There are also cases 
of such non-classical usages as that of ev [en] + dative to mark both time ‘during which’ 
(instead of the haré genitive) and the ‘goal’ of a movement (in place of an allative preposi- 
tion + accusative). Similarly, the conjoined verbs in the ‘literary’ ottüjs' ['opos]-clause of 
the first sentence are still subjunctive rather than optative, despite the fact that the main 
verb refers to the past (the most usual form of final clause in this kind of writing is still 
an allative preposition + articular infinitive). The 3pl aorist subjunctive áTToaTpéijfwaLy 
[apo'strepsosin], incidentally, appears in two manuscripts as future indicative 
áTToaTpé^íouCTLy [apo'strepsusin], which may reflect the fact that the two paradigms had 
long been indistinguishable in the spoken language (cf. 11.8.3,11.8.6 (a)), or evenreveal 
the influence of the high-style use of the future with predicates of ‘taking precaution’. 

In general, then, Theophánes’ chronicle reflects many characteristic features that 
derive partly from the sources (including earlier chronicles) but which remained equally 
at home in the chronographic genre itself. None the less, its language overall is already 
moving in a more learned direction as different varieties of the medieval Koine start 
to shape themselves into a stylistically more coherent form of written language for the 
educated classes. 

10.3 Hagiography and Exegetical Works 
10.3.1 loánnes Móschos (c.550-619) 

Móschos was a monk in the monastery of St Theodósios near Jerusalem, but travelled 
with Sophrónios, later to become patriarch of Jerusalem, around Egypt, the Middle 
East and Cyprus, finally coming to Rome in 614, where he died. His Spiritual Meadow, 
a collection of engaging moral tales about the exploits of monks, hermits and ordinary 
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folk in the eastern Mediterranean, provides a vivid picture of the social conditíons of 
the time. It was enormously popular, and survives in several recensions, as well as in 
Latin, Oíd Church Slavonic and Arable translations. The critical edition being prepared 
by P. Pattenden is still awaited. In the meantime the text has to be read in Migne’s 
Patrología Graeca (87, part 3). See also Hesseling (1931), Baynes (1955), Beck (1959: 
412-13). 

The continued influence of the ‘popular’ literary tradition deriving from the 
Septuagint and New Testament is always apparent, but this work also represents an 
important source for the development of Greek in the early Byzantine period, especially 
in the passages of direct speech, which often display a more contemporary colloquial 
style. The following extract tells what happens after the author and Sophrónios, tem- 
porarily at a loose end in Alexandria, have made their way to a colonnade in the centre 
of the city and found a group of blind men: 


(6) éXáXovv Sé ol TvcfiXol TTpós' áXXf|XoDS' kuI XéyeL ó el? tu aXXu: “Ovtus' ctol, 
TTÜs' yéyovas' rvípXós-; koI áTreKpíOri Xéyuv: Naúrris' típ-tiv veÚTepos" kuI úitó ’A4)pLKfis’ 
éTTXéo|j.ev, Kul év tú TTeXáyei ó())9aX|j.Láaas’ kuI p.fi éxuv ttcjs' irepLoSeuOü, rá XeuKÚ|j.aTa 
iaxov kv 7019 ó(j)0aX|j.oi9 piou koI éTU())Xüj0riv. XéyeL Kal tu aXXu: Síj 11(39 yéyoya9 
Tu 4)XÓ9; áTTeKpí0T| KáKeIV09: 00 X 04169 TÍPTIV TpV Téx^py Kal CK ToO TTl)pÓ9 éTríxnoLv 

éaxov ol Súo ó4>0aXp.ol Kal éTii4’X(30Tiy. XéyouaLy (iXX(u KÓKelyoL: S0 it( 39 yéyoya9 
tu 4)XÓ9; 6 Sé áTTeKpLOri: ”0yTU9 éyc3 Xéyu óply oTay lípriy yec3Tepo9, éptariaa TÓy 

KápiaToy Tiáyu- yéyoya Sé Kal (iauT09- oük éxuy oíiy iróOey cf’áyv) - XoLiróy, éKXeuToy. 
éy púa ouy TcSy fipeptúy p,eTá to iroifjaaL pie iroXXá KaK¿i loTápiriy ouy éirl ttiv 

áyopáy Kal 0eup(3 yeKpóv é^oSiCópieyoy KaX(39 cpopovpra. áKoXovdü ow ÓTTÍau toO 

éfoSíov 'íya 0eupTÍau ttoO piéXXouoLV aÜTÓy 0áTTTeiy ... éyü Sé... elapXOoy €19 to 
pLvripLeToy Kal (ÍTTéSuCTa aÜTÓy eÍTL étpópei ... Kal thg áiréSuoy aÓTov to ó0óyLoy ... , 
áyaKá0r|TaL 6 yeKpÓ9 épiirpooOéy pión Kal éKTeLya 9 Tá9 Sao x^lpa? aÓToO eir' épié 
T 0 I 9 SaKTÚXoL9 aÓTou é^eoéy pLou ttiv ó4JLy kol é5é|3aXey to09 Sóo piov ó4>6aXpioÚ9 ..." 
(Leimón 77, Migne p. 2930) 

[e'lalun 5 y ty'fly pros a'lilus ce 'leji o is to 'alo, 'ondos sy, 
Were-talking and the blind(pl) to each-other and says the one to-the other, ‘Truly for-you, 

pos 'jeyonas ty'flos? c ape'kriOi 'leyon, 'naftis 'imin 'ojoteros; 

how you-became blind?’ And he-replied saying, ‘Sailor I-was younger; 

c apo afri'cis e'pleomen, c en do pe'laji ofOal'mjasas ce mi 

and off Africa we-were-sailing, and in the sea having-got-eye-infection and not 

'exon pos perjoóef'Oo, ta lef'komata'esxon en dys ofGal'myz 

having how I-may-be cured, the cataraets I-got in the eyes 

mu c ety'floOin. 'leji ce to 'alo, sy pos 'jeyonas ty'flos? 
of-me and I-was-blinded.’ He-says and to-the other, ‘Yon how you-became blind?’ 
ape'kriOi ka'cinos 'leyon, yalo'psos 'imin tin 'dexnin c ek tu 
Answered and-that-one saying, ‘Glass-maker I-was the trade and out-of the 
py'ros e'pi^ysin 'esxon y '5yo ofOal'my c ety'floOin. 'leyusin 
fire splash got the two eyes and I-was-blinded. They-say 

'alo ka'cini, sy pos 'jeyonas ty'flos? o 5j ape'kriOi, 'ondos 
to-other and-these, ‘Yon how you-became blind?’ He and replied, ‘Truly 
e'yo 'leyó y'min; otan 'imin ’njoteros, e'misisa tog 'garnatón ’pany; 

I I-say to-you; when I-was younger, I-hated the work completely; 
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'¡eyona de c 'asotos. uk 'exon un 'poOen 'fa(Y)o - ly'pon, 'eklepton. 
I-became and even irredeemable. Not having then from-where I-may-eat - well, Tused-to-steal. 
em 'mia un ton ime'ron meta to py'ise me po'la ka'ka i'stamin 

on one then of-the days after the doing me many wicked (things) I-was-standing 
un epi tin ayo'ran ce Oeo'ro ne'kron eksodi'zomenon ka'los 
then at the market and I-see corpse being-taken-for-burial finely 
for'unda. akolu'0o un o'piso tu ekso'diu ina Oeo'riso pu 
wearing. I-follow then behind the procession that Tmay-see where 
'melusin aton '0aptin ... e'yo 5e ... is'il0on is to mni'mion c 

they-will him bury ... I and ... entered into the tomb and 

ap'edys aton 'iti e'fori ... c os a'peSyon aton t o'0onjon ... , 

Tstripped him whatever he-was wearing ... And as Twas-stripping him the linen ... , 

ana'ka0ite o ne'kros 'embro's0em mu c ek'tinas taz '5yo 'giras 

sits-up the corpse in-front of-me and stretching-out the two hands 

atu ep e'me tyz óak'tylys atu 'ekse'sem mu tin ’opsin c 

of-it against me with-the fingers of-it it-scratched of-me the face and 

eks'evalen tuz '5yo mu of0armus ...] 
threw-out the two of-me eyes ... ’ 

‘The blind men were talking among themselves and one said to another, “On your word, 
how did you go blind?” And he replied, “I was a sailor as a young man, and we were 
sailing off Africa when I caught an eye infection at sea, and having no means of finding 
a cure, I got cataracts on my eyes and went blind.” He then asked the other, “How did 
you go blind?” And he replied, “I was a glassmaker by trade, and both my eyes got a 
splash from the fire and I was blinded.” And then they asked the third, “How did you go 
blind?” And he replied, “I will tell you honestly. When I was a young man, I really hated 
Work; I became completely dissolute. And since I had no way to get food - well, I used 
to steal. So, one day, after I had done many wicked things, I was standing by the market 
when I saw a body being taken for burial, very well-dressed. I followed behind the funeral 
procession to see where they were going to bury him ... Then I ... went into the tomb 
and stripped him of everything he was wearing ... And as I was taking off his underwear 
... , the corpse sat up in front of me and, reaching out for me with its two hands, it 
scratched my face with its fingers and pulled out my two eyes ...” 

While there is nothing here that could be directly attributed to the influence of the 
literary tradition, gross errors of morphology and syntax, as seen in some personal 
correspondence from Egypt from the same period, are completely absent. This is the 
simple narrative style of educated speakers of the period, modelled on that of the only 
vernacular-based literary tradition and including features that were almost certainly in 
decline in the popular speech of Móschos’ own time: 

(7) (a) The standard use of the dative in its core grammatical (indirect object) 

and adverbial (instrumental) functions, even in passages of dialogue. 

(b) The classical use of inflected participles in certain functions (e.g. circum- 
stantial and temporal adjuncts, and complements to verbs of perception), 
and the use of the articular infinitive after perú [meta] as a temporal 
clause. 

Other features, however, reflect the later evolution of the language of the popular 
Christian tradition under the impact of spoken Greek. We may note, for example: 
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(8) (a) The standard use of dúo ['5yo] ‘two’ with natural pairs, where Attic 

would have employed the dual number. 

(b) The substitution of el+TL? ['itisJ/el+TL ['iti], lit. ‘if anyoneVbf anything’, 
for the indefinite/generic relatives oaTis" ['ostis] ‘whoever’ and octo? ['osos] 
‘everyone who’ (cf. the functional parallelism of indefinite/generic and 
conditional expressions in whoever/everyone who does X; if anyone does 
X); this is analogous to the substitution of a conditional conjunction 
in indeíinite relative clauses introduced by o? av ['os an] ‘whoever’ 
(cf. 10.2.1). 

(c) The absence of OV orders, and the associated positioning of clitic pro- 
nouns in second position in their clauses, immediately after their govern- 
ing verbs, which stand initially to provide the standard head-clitic order 
seen also in NPs with dependent possessive pronouns. The ‘displacement’ 
of possessives into this sentential slot (cf. e^eaéy pon ttiv oifiLv ['ekse'sem 
mu tin 'opsinj ‘he-scratched of-me the face’) again illustrates one of the 
bases for the replacement of the dative with the genitive, though this 
further development has not yet affected the style used here. 

(d) The use of the infínitival future periphrasis with péXXu ['meló] ‘be about 
to’. Elsewhere Móschos also uses the more popular periphrasis with ex<^ 
['exo], and occasionally a periphrasis with the future of ‘be’ + present 
participle. But the regular expression of futurity, particularly in overtly 
future contexts, is the present indicative, already a marked possibility in 
classical Greek, and now supported by the merger of the present indicative 
with the present subjunctive in the spoken language; aorist subjunctives 
are also used as futures, following the parallel merger of this paradigm 
with that of the future indicative, cf. 11.8.3, 11.8.5 (a). 

(e) The generalization of pp [mi] as the negative for non-finite verb forms 
regardless of their function (cf. pf| exwv [mi 'exon] ‘not having’); this 
began in Hellenistic times and became standard during the early centuries 
AD. In general terms, classical Greek negated factual statements with ou(k) 
[u(k)], and used pp [mi] for clauses with a modal interpretation. 

(f) Middle forms of the verb ‘be’ (cf. pppv ['imin]), as often in papyri and 
earlier Christian texts (cf. 5.11.1, 11.8.5 (a)); note also the use of oran 
['otan] as a simple (‘when’) rather than a generic (‘whenever’) conjunction 
( 10 . 2 . 1 ). 

(g) Avoidance of the aorist middle, cf. ‘perfect’ ■yéyoua ['jevona] for éyevóppv 
[eje'nomin] ‘I became’, aorist ‘passive’ áTreKpLGpv [ape'kriOin] for 
dTTeKpLváppy [apekri'namin] ‘I replied’; such replacement originated in 
Hellenistic and Román imperial times, with the aorist passive generally 
favoured, though an existing perfect sometimes predominated (following 
perfect-aorist merger, cf. 6.5.2). 

10.3.2 St Germanos (c.640-733) 

Germanos’ father was a relative of the emperor Herákleios, but having become impli- 
cated in the assassination of Herákleios’ successor Kónstas, he was put to death by 
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the latter’s son, Konstantínos IV. Though allowed to keep his inheritance, Germanos 
was castrated because of his disastrous family connections and sought a career in the 
church, eventually becoming patriarch of Constantinople in 715 just before the first 
iconoclastic crisis. When Léon III ordered the destruction of images in 725, Germanos 
refused, and in 730 he was deposed in favour of the iconoclast Anastásios. 

Germanos wrote a major historical work on the six ecumenical councils that had 
then been held {On Heresies and Synods), and a large collection of sermons, letters 
and poems survive in manuscript form, though it is far from certain that all of these 
were written by him. He is best known for his commentary on the Orthodox liturgy 
{Ecclesiastical History and Mystical Contemplation), a radical and influential synthesis 
of Alexandrian and Antiochene interpretations belonging to the tradition of exegetical 
writing. It was aimed at a general reading public, and composed in a traditional but 
accessible middle style, somewhere between the popular-biblical and more learned 
ecclesiastical registers (cf. 8.5.2, 8.5.6). 

The standard text is that of Borgia (1912); see also Meyendorff (1984) for further 
background, bibliography and translation. The following extract, in which the absence 
of the kind of colloquial features seen in Móschos is immediately apparent, explains 
the practice of praying towards the east: 


(9) Tó Kara ávaroXás' eiixecrSaL TrapaSeSoiiévor' éarív, ú? kqI rá XoLirá tüv áYÍuv 
áTTOCTTÓXwv éaTlv oÜTus' Siá <TÓ> rbv fíXiov tóv votitóv Tf]? SiKaLOCTÚyris- XpiaTÓv 
TÓv 0eóy fipójy ¿m yfis’ (favfjvaL ¿irl toTs' pépeCTL Tf!? ávaroXfis’ toO alaSriToí) fiXíou, 
Kara tóv iTpo())TÍTT|y tóv XéyovTa, ’AvaToXr) ovopa aÜTíS, Kal TráXiv, ITpoaKyyfiCTaTC 
TU Kupíu TtSaa tí TÍÍ, tú éTTL|3e(3T|KÓTL érrl TÓy oüpayóy toO oirpayoi) Kara áyaToXá?. 
Kal, üpocrKwfiCTupey els' TÓiroy oü ecTTriCTay ol ttóScs' auToO, Kal TiáXiy, STTÍCToyTaL 
OI TTÓScs' Toü Kyplou érrl tó ópo? Tuy éXaiuy KaTa óyaToXtíy. TauTa (jraaly ol 

TTpo4)fÍTaL Kal Sló tó KapaóoKcIy fipas' iráXLy TÓy éy éSep TrapáóeLooy TÓy KaTa 

áyaToXiíy ÓTToXapfiáyeLy Kal, ú? ouysxoM-Ci'or)?, TTÍy áyaToXfiy Tfjs' c()UTo4>ayeías' Tfj? 

SeoTépas- toO XpioToí) Kal toO Qeoíi fipüy TTapowias'. {Ecclesiastical History and 

Mystical Contemplation 11) 

[to kat anato'las 'ef^esOe paraSeóo'menon estin, os ce ta ly'pa 

The towards east/risings to-pray handed-down is, as also the other(-things) 

ton a'jion apo'stolon; estin 'utos 5ja to ton 'iljon ton noi'ton 

of-the holy apostles; it-is thus because-of the the sun the intelligible 

tiz Siceo'synis xris'ton ton Ge'on imon epi jis fa'nine epi tyz 

of-the justice Christ the God of-us on earth to-have-appeared at the 

'meresi tis anato'lis tu esOi'tu i'liu, kata tom bro'fitin ton 

places of-the east/rising of-the perceptible sun, according-to the prophet the(-one) 

'leyonda, anato'li 'ono'ma to, ce 'palin, proscy'nisate to cy'rio 

saying, ‘East/rising ñame to-him,’ and again, ‘Worship(imp) the Lord 

'pasa i ji, to epivevi'koti epi ton ura'non t ura'nu kat 

all the land, the(-one) having-arrived to the heaven of-the heaven towards 

anato'las, ce, proscy'nisomen is 'topon u 'estisan y 'poSes atu, 

east/risings,’ and, ‘Let-us-worship in place where stood the feet of-him,’ 

ce 'palin, 'stisonde y ’poSes tu cy'riu epi t 'oros ton ele'on 

and again, ‘Will-stand the feet of-the Lord on the mountain of-the olives 
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kat anato'lin. 'tafta fasin y pro'fite ce dja to karado'cin 

towards east/rising.’ These(-things) say the prophets also because-of the to-keenly-expeci 

imas 'palin ton en e'dem par'aóison top gat anato'lin 

US again the in Edén paradise the towards east/rising 

apolam'vanin ce, os synexo'menus, tin anato'lin tis fotofa'nias 

to-recover and, as linked-together, the east/rising of-the illumination 

tiz Sef'teras tu xris'tu ce tu 6e'u imon paru'sias.] 

of-the second of-the Christ and of-the God of-us presence. 

‘Praying towards the east is traditional, like all the other practices of the holy apostles. It 
is so because the intelligible sun of righteousness, Christ our God, appeared on earth in 
the places where the perceptible sun rises, according to the prophet who says, “East is his 
ñame,” and again, “Worship the Lord all the earth, who carne to the heaven of heaven 
in the east,” and, “Let us worship in the place where his feet stood,” and again, “The 
feet of the Lord shall stand upon the mount of olives in the east.” The prophets also say 
these things because we wait eagerly to receive again the paradise in Edén that is in the 
east and, since they are bound together, the rising of the dawn of the second coming of 
our Christ and God.’ 

Evidently a biblical sort of style (as in the quotations) is the target, with el? [is] and 
éTTL [e'pi] -I- accusative used locatively, genitive pronouns employed consistently instead 
of the possessive adjectives of classical Greek, TTpoaKWüi [proscy'no] T worship’ used 
with the dative rather than the classical accusative, etc. But the author’s learned back- 
ground and the influence of ecclesiastical officialdom and theological debate are 
revealed in the continued use of verb-final orders, and in the extended hyperbaton and 
complex complementation of nominalized infinitivals used after prepositions. 

10.4 Paraenetic Literature of the Middle Period 

10.4.1 Konstantínos VII Porphyrogénnetos (905-59) 

Konstantínos VII Porphyrogénnetos (‘Born in the purple’) succeeded to the throne at 
the age of seven, but had no power until 944 when the regent/emperor Romanos I 
Lakapenós was deposed by his own sons, who resented his preference for Konstantínos, 
the true heir of the Macedonian dynasty. The coup backfired, since public opinión 
was strongly in favour of Konstantínos, and the perpetrators were promptly exiled. 
He proved to be an effective emperor, whose reign saw the conversión of the Russian 
princess Olga of Kiev, and the safe defence of the northern and eastern frontiers against 
the Bulgarians and Arabs. 

During the regency, however, he had devoted himself to the study of the history of 
Byzantine institutions, and promoted a renaissance of scholarship and Creative writing, 
including a continuation of Theophánes’ chronicle and the compilation of anthologies 
and encyclopaedias. He himself wrote a history of his grandfather Basíleios I, but is 
now best known for the treatises he commissioned on the administration of the empire, 
court ceremonial and the military districts (‘themes’) of the provinces (see Reiske 
(1829,1830), Vogt (1935^0), Jenkins and Moravcsik (1967), Pertusi (1952), Toynbee 
(1973), Sevcenko (1992)). Much of this work was originally confidential, and circu- 
lated only among the members of the royal family and its closest advisers. On the 
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Administration of the Empire, for example, an advisory document addressed to his 
son Romanos (who almost inevitably turned out to be a hedonistic waster), contains 
a great deal of classified information about foreign policy which, as a basis for extor- 
tion, would have been literally worth its weight in gold to enemies such as the 
Petcheneks. 

A classicizing style was manifestly unsuitable for the straightforward recording and 
transmission of information, and the prefaces to the works on administration and 
ceremonial both contain conventional apologies for the form of writing to follow. The 
piece in (10), from On the Administration of the Empire, is composed in precisely the 
literary style that is subsequently avoided, but it is a revealing statement of Byzantine 
attitudes:^ 

(10) El 6é (ja(pel Kal KaTrnia^euiiévcp Xóyu kqI olov elKfi péovTL TreCü Kal áTrXdLKC 

TTpós' Tfjv T&v TTpoKeLpévwv pT|8ev BaupaaTis-, vié. OI) yáp ¿TTÍSeL^Lr 

KaXXLypacf)Las' f| 4 )páae(jJS' f|TTLKLapévT|S' kqI to 8Lr|ppéTov 8LoyKoí)ar|S' koI í)i(jr|Xor 
TTOLfioaL éaTT0Í)8aaa, áXXá paXXov 8Lá kolvtis' kol Ka6(jjpLXr|p.évT|S' áTrayyeXlas' 8188^01 
aoL eoTTCoaa, arrep OLopaL Selv ae pp áyvoetv. (De Administrando Imperio (DAl) 1) 

[i 5e sa'fi ce katimaksev'meno 'loyo ce 'ion i'ci 'reondi pe'zo ce 
If and clear and worn-down-by-wagons diction and like freely flowing prose and 
aploi'ko pros tin ton proci'menon exri'samin 'Silosin, mi'óen 

simple for the o£-the subject-matter I-used presentation, in-no-way 

Oav'masis, i'je. u e'piSiksin kaliyra'fias i 'fraseos 

may-you-be-surprised, son. Not for display of-fine-writing or phraseology 

iticiz'menis ce to Siir'menon diog'gusis ce ipsi'lon pi'ise 

Atticized and (with-)the sublime swelling and lofty to-make 

e'spuSasa, ala 'malón 6ja ci'nis ce kaOomili'menis apaggel'ias 

I endeavoured, but rather through common and vernacular exposition 

6i'6akse si 'espefsa, 'aper 'iome Sin se mi ayno'in. ] 

to-teach you I-strove, what-things I-think to-be-necessary you not to-be ignorant-of. 

‘And do not be at all surprised, my son, that I have used clear and well-worn diction 
and something approaching simple free-flowing prose for the presentation of my 
subject. For I have not endeavoured to make a display of fine writing or Atticized phra¬ 
seology, swelling with the sublime and lofty, but rather have striven to teach you the 
things of which I think you should not be ignorant through a common vernacular 
exposition.’ 

Following this we find a mix of styles ranging from something cióse to the language 
of scholarship down to the simple language of record-keeping and chronography, and 
reflecting the heterogeneous character of the different sources used (including imperial 
archives and earlier chronicles). Consider first the extract in (11), which illustrates a 
somewhat more elaborated variety: 

(11) "Otl Kal ol 'Pus' 6iá aTTouSf]? exowLV elpf|vr|v cx^lu pera túv IlaTCLvaKLTtúv. 
áyopáCouaL yáp ¿5 aÜTtov póa? Kal lttttous' kqI TTpó(3aTa ... áXX' oüSé irpós' birspoplous' 
TToXépous' áTTcpxecrOaL SúvavTaL oXu? ol 'Pús', el pp pera twv IlaTCLvaKLTtúv 
elppveúovTes', 6 lótl SúvavraL {év tú ¿KelvoD? tóív olKeluv ÚTTOxwpeTv) aÚTol 
éTTepxópevoL rá éKeluuv ácfjavlCeiv re Kal XupatveobaL. 6ló páXXov áel ottouStiv ol 
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'Póis' TÍOevTaL (Siá re tó |ifi TTapa(3XáTTTea0aL irap' aÜTüy koI Siá tó laxiipóy elyai 
TÓ TOLoíiToy eOyo?) auppLaxí.ay uap' aÜTffly Xa|i(3áyeLy Kal exety aíiToiis- el? |3oti9eLay, 
ú? ay Kal Tfj? exQpa? aÜTójy átraXXáTTwyTaL Kal rfi? poriOeta? KaTairoXaúoLey. (DAI 
2 ) 

[oti ce i 'ros 5ja-spu'5is ’exusin i'rinin 'e^in meta tom 

That also the Russians zealous(lit. through zeal) are(lit. have) peace to-keep with the 
batsinaci'ton. ayo'razousi yar eks af'ton ’voas ce 'ipus ce 'provata ... 

Petcheneks. They-buy for from them cattle and horses and sheep ... 

al u'5e pros ipero'rius po'lemus a'per^esOe 'Sinande 'oíos i ros, 

But not-even for cross-border wars to-leave can at-all the Russians, 

i-mi meta tom batsinaci'ton iri'nevondes, Sioti 'Sinande (en do 

unless with the Petcheneks being-at-peace, because they-are -able (during the 

e'cinus ton i'cion ipoxo'rin) af'ti eper'xomeni ta e'cinon 

them from-the households to-be-away) these(men) attacking the(-things) of-those-men 

afa'nizin te ce li'menes0e. Si'o 'malón a'i spu'Sin i ros 'ti0ende 

to-destroy both and to-outrage. Therefore more always effort the Russians put 

(Sja te to mi para'vlaptesOe par af'ton ce Sja to is^i'ron 'ine 

(because-of both the not to-be-harmed by them and because-of the strong to-be 

to ti'uton 'e0nos) sima'gian par af'ton lam'vanin ce 'egin atus 

the such nation) alliance from them to-take and to-have them 

is vo'iOian, os-an ce tis 'ex0ras aton apa'latonde ce 

for help, so-that both from-the hatred of-them they may-be-released(subjunc) and 

tiz voi'Oias katapo'lavien. ] 

the help they-might-enjoy(opt). 


‘(It is noted) that the Russians too are anxious to keep the peace with the Petcheneks. For 
they buy cattle, horses and sheep from them ... Moreover, the Russians are altogether 
unable to set out for wars across their borders unless they are at peace with the Petcheneks, 
because (while they are away from their households) these people may attack, and destroy 
and vandalize their property. So the Russians make ever greater efforts (both to avoid 
being harmed by them and because this nation is strong) to retain their alliance with them 
and to have their support, so that they may both be freed from their hatred and enjoy the 
benefit of their help.’ 

This is well below the style of the introduction, but above that of passages consisting 
mainly of lists of facts (for these, and the use of initial otl ['oti], see (12)). Thus even 
though the participial adjuncts are nearly all subject-orientated, and despite the fact 
that the vocabulary is of a routine character (including (ó) aÜTÓs- [(o) af'tos], originally 
‘self/same’, and (ó) toloOto? [(o) ti'utos], originally ‘such’, in discourse-deictic func- 
tion), we should also note the subordinating syntax and learned markers such as the 
use of exüJ ['exoj ‘have’ -i- adverbial in the sense of ‘be’ -i- adjective, the complex nomi- 
nalized infinitivals with accusative subjects, the verb-final order in subordinate clauses 
without emphasis on the preceding complements, and, in characteristically high 
Byzantine fashion, the use of tú? áv ['os an] as a final conjunction with subjunctive 
and optative in free variation (cf. 9.3, 9.5). 

The next passage, describing two of the cides of Dalmatia, is in a more Basic 
style: 
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(12) "Otl toO ’ACTTTaXá0ou KáaTpoy, oirep ’TTaXárLoy pLLKpóv' épiiTiveíieTaL, ó [BaaiXeijs 
ALOKXpTLayós’ toüto eKTLaey elxey 5e aÚTÓ (1)9 ÍSioy OLKoy, Kal ai)Xf|y OLKoSopriaas 
ey6o6ey kol iraXáTia, ¿sv rá TrXeíoya KaTeXij0T|aay. aíüCíTai Se M-éxpL toO yüi 
óXLya, cby éany tó ¿TTLaKOTTeloy toC KÓaTpou koI ó yao? toC áyíou Aó|iyoy, éi 
(I) KaTaKELTOL Ó ayTÓ 9 ayLO? Aóp.yos', orrep f|y KOLTcijy toO ayroO [3aaLXé(i)s 
ALOKXriTLayoí). 'Tttokótcü Se avTov ÚTTápxouaiy elXT||j.aTLKal KopápaL, aíriyes' ÚTrfjpxai 
(j)yXaKaL, éy 019 9009 irop' oótoO (3aaayLCopéyou9 áyL0U9 éyoTréKXeLey áTTT|y(39 ... 

"Otl tó KÓCTTpoy tó TeTpoyyoúpiy yTiaíoy ¿OTly piKpóy éy tt) OaXoaaT], exau Se 
TpáxT|Xoy é(i)9 Tf¡9 yfj9 OTeyíÓTaToy óÍKriy ye(j)ypLoy, ev cí) ÓLÉpxoyTOL ol KOTOLKoOyTEs 
el 9 TÓ aÜTÓ KÓOTpoy. TeTpayyoópLy Se koAeTtol Slo tó ElyoL oótó poKpóy Slktii. 
óyyoypíou. év 5 e 9(3 ai)T(5 KÓaTpcú óttókeltol ó ayL 09 p(ípTy9 AaypÉyTL 09 , c 
ópXLÓLcÍKüjy. (DAI 29) 

[oti tu aspa'laOu 'kastron, oper pa'lation mik'ron ermi'nevete, 

That of-the Aspálathon city, which ‘palace small’ is-interpreted, 

o vasi'lefs óioklitia'nos 'tuto ’ektisen; 'igen 6e ato os 'i5ion 
the emperor Diocletian this founded; he-had and it as prívate 

'ikon, ce av'lin ikoóo'misas 'endoOen ce pa'latia, eks on ta 

dwelling-place, both court having-built within and palaces, from which the 

'pliona kate'liOisan. 'sozete 6e ’mexri tu nin o'liya, eks 

more have-been-destroyed. Is-saved but until the now few(-things), from 
on estin to episko'pion tu ’kastru c o na'os tu a'jiu 'Somnu, 
which is the bishop’s-house of-the city and the church of-the St Dóm(i)nos, 
en o ka'tacite o af'tos 'ajos 'Somnos, oper in ci'ton tu 

in which lies the same St Dóm(i)nos, which was resting-place of-the 

af'tu vasi'leos óioklitia'nu. ipo'kato 6 af'tu i'parxusin 
same emperor Diocletian. Below and this there-are 
ilimati'ce ka'mare, etines i'pirxon fila'ce, en es tus par af'tu 

arched vaults, which used-to-be prison-cells, in which the by him 

vasanizo'menus a'jius enap'eklien api'nos ... 
being-tortured saints he-used-to-confine cruelly ... 

'oti to 'kastron to tetrag'gurin ni'sion estin mi'kron en di 
That the city the Tetrangoúrin island is small in the 
Gal'asi, 'exon ce 'tragilon eos tiz jis ste'notaton 'óicin jefi'riu, 
sea, having also neck as-far-as the land very-narrow like bridge, 
en o 'ójerxonde i kati'kundes is to af'to 'kastron. tetrag'gurin 

by which cross the inhabitants to the same city. Tetrangoúrin 

5e ka'lite 8ja to ’ine af'to mak'ron '6icin apgu'riu. en 8e to 

and it-is-called because-of the to-be this long like cucumber. In and the 
af'to 'kastro a'pocite o 'ajos 'martis lav'rendios, o argi'Sjakon.] 

same city lies the holy martyr Lauréntios, the archdeacon. 

‘{It is noted) that the city of Aspálathon (Split), which means “little palace”, was founded 

by the emperor Diocletian. He had it as his private domus, building both a court and 

palaces inside it, most of which have been destroyed. But a few things are preserved to 
this day, among which are the city’s bishop’s palace and the church of St Domnus, which 
was the resting-place of the aforementioned Diocletian and in which the same St Domnus 
lies. Beneath are arching vaults, which used to be prison cells, in which he cruelly confined 
the saints who were being tortured by him ... 
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{It is noted) that the city of Tetrangoúrin (Sveti Stefan in Montenegro) is a small island 
in the sea, but with a very narrow neck reaching to the land like a bridge, over which the 
inhabitants cross to this city. It is called Tetrangoúrin because it is long like a cucumber 
(angoúrion). In the same city lies the holy martyr Lauréntios, the archdeacon.’ 

A number of features here are familiar from chronography, most obviously the ana- 
phoric use of 6 aÚTÓs' [o af'tos] ‘the same’. Note too the avoidance of complex subor- 
dination other than that involving relative clauses and participles, and the relatively 
loose syntax of the latter (including elsewhere ‘misused’ genitive absolutes and syntacti- 
cally unconnected nominatives). The use of ev [en] + dative to denote an instrument 
or path (common in the New Testament), the nominalized infinitives governed by 
prepositions (with limited complementation), the definite comparative adjective used 
as a superlative (rd TrXeíova [ta 'pliona], lit. ‘the more’), the use of ooTtep [’osper] and 
oaTL? ['ostisj as simple relatives to replace monosyllabic forms lacking prepositional 
support, and the use of initial otl ['otij ‘that’, marking excerpts or entries in a ledger, 
are also characteristic of this basic style, as is the semantically neutral use of neuter 
diminutives: vriatov [ni'sion] ‘island’ for yfjaos' ['nisosj, yecfjúpLov [je'firion] ‘bridge’ for 
yéípvpa ['jefira], and, with loss of the o-vowel, TeTpayyoijpLv [tetrap'gurinj (cf. 6.5.2). 
These had become established in popular speech and subliterary writing in Hellenistic 
and Román imperial times, but took longer to penétrate the middle registers of the 
written language. 

The widespread use of adverbs and adverbial case forms as preposition substitutes 
with the genitive (e.g. ÚTTOKára [ipo'kato] ‘down-under’, and elsewhere é-rráva) [e'pano] 
‘up-on’, kúkXo) [’ciklo] ‘in-circle (of)’, i.e. ‘around’) reflects the beginnings of the disap- 
pearance of many of the classical prepositions from ordinary spoken Greek during the 
middle ages (cf. 11.7.1). Accusative 8LKr|y ['óicin] ‘after-manner (of)/like’ is similarly 
used in (12). In spoken Greek only el? (ere) [is (se)] ‘at/on/in’, áiTÓ [apo] ‘from/by’, yia 
[ja] (< dtá [5ja]) ‘for/about’, and pé [me] (< perú [meta]) ‘with’ eventually remained 
in general use, and many spatial and other functions carne to be expressed instead by 
adverbials such as those above. These retained the oíd genitive syntax when they gov¬ 
erned a elide pronoun, but were otherwise complemented by a prepositional phrase 
headed by one of the four ‘survivors’, e.g. Tráyw aro (< e’is' to) (3ouyó ['paño sto vu'no] 
‘up(on) on-the mountain’, etc. 

Taking (10), (11) and (12) together, we can begin properly to appreciate the skill 
required to write appropriately in a language that offered such a plethora of stylistic 
options, and it is a tribute to the efficacy of Byzantine education that the best learned 
writers were able to compose more or less successfully, and more or less consistently, 
at a number of different levels defined by different, but overlapping, sets of 
parameters. 


10.4.2 Kekauménos (llth century) 

Kekauménos, like many landowners in northern Greece, belonged to a family that 
carne originally from Armenia. The Strategikón, probably written in the decade after 
the battle of Manzikert (1071), provides guidance for his son on public and private 
conduct. The author’s suspicious and devious character provides a sad comment on 
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life in an era when the empire, threatened on all fronts, was being run as a military 
dictatorship, and people had to endure not only crippling taxation (sections 50, 68) 
but the threat of being ‘reported’ if they dared to complain. His sentiments are some- 
times reminiscent of those of Hesiod and Theognis, who wrote in similarly difficult 
times some eighteen centuries earlier. 

He tells US, perhaps disingenuously, that as a mere provincial aristocrat he did not 
receive a literary education (section 191), but since the work was intended for distribu- 
tion within his own family, the vocabulary and syntax of the Strategikón naturally reflect 
aspects of contemporary usage quite directly. AouXeúcü [óu'levo], for example, means 
‘serve/work (for)’, not ‘be a slave/subject to’, and ópiXu [omi'lo] means ‘speak’ rather 
than ‘associate with’, while the former final conjunction 'iva [’ina] (+ subjunctive) is now 
widely used to replace complement and adjunct infinitivals (complements to modal/ 
aspectual auxiliarles and to ‘subject control’ verbs being the major survivors). The 
overall impression is of an updated versión of the kind of writing seen in Móschos. The 
standard edition of the solé manuscript is Wassiliewsky and Jernstedt (1896); see also 
Moravcsik (1983: 350-2). The extract in (13) is typical in style and content: 

(13) llapaLTOí) 8é tó ópiXelv perá áTÚKTCüv koI TTpóaexc óirÓTav pera tíSv awTpó(j)UE 
aoi) ópiXels' f) pera aXXou tivó?. koI eíiTep ¿piréaTi Xóyos' Siá tóv ¡iaaiXéa p Tf|E 
SéaiTOLvav, tó aúvoXov pT|8e áTTOKpLSfis', áXX' ÚTTOxúpr|aov. ttoXXovs' yap el? toótc 
KLv8uveíiaavTas' el8ov. XaXel yáp ó a(j)pci)v új iraíiiajv, eirá pera iravoupyLas' Ka'i 
aTpa(j)els' KaTa^JevaeTai aov új ai) ToOra elires'. el 8e KaKelvo? év áTTXÓTT|TL úplXriaev 
aXóo? TL? iravovpyos' 8pap(i)v ávayyéXri raOra, koI ei)9i)y9r|a'p 8lótl ¿Kelae TTapei)pé9r|S', 

Kal Toí) pev XéyovTOS' KaxacfipovriaovaLV, Tf|v 8e alTÍav ¿ttI aé áva9r|aoi)aL. TTpóaexe 
TéKvov, TQ eiJKaTa(j)póvr|Tá aoL 8oKoí)vTa' TaOra peyáXuv klv8Í)vuv elal irpó^eva, 
TToXXoós' yáp el8ov KLv8uveúaavTas' ev tovtols'. (Strategikón 6) 

[pare'tu 6e t omi'lin met a'takton ce 'prose^e o'potan meta to(n) 

Stop and the to-speak with unruly(-people) and beware when with the 
sin'drofo(n) su omi'lis i met 'alu tinos, c iper em'besi 'loyos 
friends of-you you-speak or with other some. And if crops-up talk 

ója tom vasi'lea i ti(n) 'óespinan, to 'sinolon mi6 apokri'Ois, al 
about the emperor or the mistress, the altogether not-even reply(imp), but 
ipo'xorison. po'lus yar is 'tuto cindi'nefsandas 'i5on. la'li yar 
withdraw. Many for by this having-got-into-danger I-have-seen. Speaks for 
o 'afron os 'pezón, 'ita meta panur'jias ce stra'fis kata'psefse'te 
the fool as-if playing, then with cunning and having-turned he-will-tell-lies-against 
su os 'si tafta 'ipes. i 5e ka'cinos en a'plotiti o'milisen, 'alos tis 

you that you these(-things) said. If and even-that(-man) in simplicity spoke, other some 
pa'nuryos óra'mon anan'jeli tafta, c ef0in'9isi ói'oti 

villain having-run will-tell(subj) these-things, and you-will-be-blamed because 
e'cise pare'vreOis. ce tu men 'leyondos katafro'nisusin, tin 

there you-were-found. And the on-the-one-hand speaking(-person) they-will-despise, the 
óe e'tian epi 'se ana'Bisusi. 'prosepe, 'teknon, ta 

on-the-other-hand blame to you they-will-attribute. Beware, child, the(-things) 
efkata'froni'ta si óo'kunda; tafta me'yalon cin'dinon isi ’proksena. 
easily-dismissable to-you seeming; these of-great dangers are causing. 
po'lus yar 'ióon cindi'nefsandas en 'dutis. ] 

Many for I-have-seen having-got-into-danger by these-things. 
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‘Stop talking to scum, and be careful even when taiking to friends, or anyone else. And 
if a conversation starts up about the emperor and our mistress, just don’t reply and walk 
away, because I’ve seen a lot of people get into trouble like this. A fool speaks as if in 
jest, and then cunningly turns round and pretends it was you who said it. And even if he 
spoke honestly, some other swine will run and tell, and you will be blamed because you 
were there. And though they will despise the speaker, it is you they will pin the blame on. 
My son, be careful of things that seem insignificant; great dangers follow from them. There 
are a lot of people Tve seen get into trouble like this.’ 


The regular placing of verbs initially in clauses, unless displaced by a topicalized 
subject, focalized element, complementizer or semantic operator (e.g. conditional con- 
junction, negative particle or interrogative), is surely a characteristic of the contempo- 
rary educated vernacular. Correspondingly, elide pronouns, including non-emphatic 
aÜTÓv [(a)ton]/TOÜTOv [tuton] ‘him’/‘this-one’ appear in second position within the 
phrases that contain them, following their governing head when this is initial, or 
immediately preceding it when some other item oceurs initially (cf. 4.8 and 6.5.1 for 
earlier periods). Other features of this simple style inelude: the overlap of év [en] + dative 
and el? [is] + accusative in both spatial and instrumental functions and the related use 
of once allative adverbs in a locative sense (¿Keloe [e'cise] = ‘there’, not ‘to there’); the 
generic use of ótrÓTav [o'potan] ‘when(ever)’ with a present indicative rather than a 
subjunctive; the use of TtapatToOpaL [pare'tume] to mean ‘stop’, rather than ‘avert (by 
entreaty)’, and of hid [(5)ja] + accusative to mean ‘about’, rather than ‘because of’. 

Note, however, that the morphology is classically correct throughout, that 
‘popular’ future periphrases are avoided, and that datives are still used routinely to 
mark the indirect object with no genitive/accusative overlaps: e.g. Ta...aoL SoKoñvra 
[ta... si 5o'kunda]‘the (things) ... to-you seeming’ (cf. el 8é SouXeúeL? paaikel 
[i 6e du'levis vasi'li] ‘if and you-work for-the-emperor’ (section 3), ypácpe to 
P aoLXel ['yrafe to vasi'li] ‘write to-the emperor’ (section 50), among many other exam- 
ples). Inflected participles are also still in use, though in a restricted range of functions 
as expected. Kekauménos may or may not have had a literary education, but he clearly 
wrote a polished contemporary Koine that was far from ‘vulgar’. For evidence of the 
vernacular in this period, we must look elsewhere (see chapters 11 and 12). 


10.5 The Metaphrases of the Palaiologan Period 

The middle-register works compiled on the orders of Konstantínos VII provide some 
of the best-known evidence for the simpler forms of written Greek in the middle ages, 
but there are also important examples from the later empire of the transposition of 
literary Greek into a lower register. The works involved are by Nikétas Choniátes, 
Geórgios Pachyméres, Nikephóros Blemmydes (Andrías) and Anna Komnené (from 
the middle of book XI of the Alexiad to the end of XIII), and the large number of 
manuscripts points to the return of a reading public whose education was not sufficient 
to allow them to cope easily with the Atticizing high style (see especially Van Dieten 
(1979) on Nikétas Choniátes, and Hunger (1981) on the Alexiad). Despite limited 
stylistic variation, this register represents a variant of the emerging standard that 
inherited its defining features from the tradition of practica! writing represented in 
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texts such as Konstantínos VII’s prívate works, Manassés’ Synopsis Istoriké and, at a 
slightly higher level, the scholarship of the later Byzantine period (for which see 10.6). 

The example below is taken from the Alexiad, where the emperor is wrestling with 
the problems caused by the arrival of the first crusade. His ally Raymond of Provence 
(count of St Gilíes), having besieged Tripolis in the Lebanon, had contracted a fatal 
illness and sent for his nephew Guillaume-Jordan (count of Cerdagne) to succeed him. 
But while the emperor Aléxios I tries to win Guillaume over to his side, the news breaks 
that Tancred, nephew of Robert Guiscard, has occupied Antioch and other cities of 
the región in contravention of the Normans’ oath of allegiance. Aléxios therefore writes 
to the commander of the Norman forcé, Robert’s son Bohemond, to express his dis- 
pleasure. The original text is given first, followed by the metaphrase: 

(14) (a) TOÚTOU TOLVW Tiiv TeXevTTiv p.eiJ.aO'TiKUS' ó avTOKpáTOjp eí)0i)S' irpós' tóv 
SouKa KÚTTpou Siá ypap.pi.á™y ¿SriXcoCTev, Iva Nikeitov tóv XlXlvt^tiv p-crá xPTlM-hTCúv 
iKavñv Tipos’ TÓv reXLeXp,oy ¿KTrápiiJjTi écj)' ú í)TTOiTOLT|oaa6aL re aüróy Kal irapaoKeuáaaL 
ópi.up,oKéyaL irpós TÓy aÜTOKpáTopa TTLOTLy fie'jiaíav (pvXá^ai els aÜTÓy kul ÓTToíay ó 
áTro(3e(3LCúKCús 0elos aÜToO laayyéXris’ M-éxpL réXovs éTiipriaey. 

eirá pfpa0r|Ktüs ó aÜTOKpáTOjp kol ttiv Tips AaoBiKíLas Trapa toO Tayypé KaráaxeaLy 
Tipos Tcjy BaXpoOyToy ypáppaTa eKstOeraL oíiTual TrepLéxoyTa’ rct opKia ol6as Kal 
Tas éTTayyeXías, as oük aÜTos poyos áXXá Kal airayTes irpós Tt]y [laoLXeíay 'Pupaluy 
¿TTOLTiaayTo. vvu Sé aoros irpcoTos TTapaCTTToy8f|oas Tfjy ’AyrLÓxfLay KaTéaxes Kal 
aXX ÜTTa cppoíipLa íiiroTTOLriaápeyos Kal aürfjy 8t] rfiy Aao8LKeLay. áTTÓaTr|0L Tolyyy 
Tf|S TTÓXecos ’AyTLOxelas Kal Tójy áXXwy árráyTcoy, 8LKaLÓy re irpáypa iroLMy, Kal pf) 
0éXe TToXépoos aXXous Kal páxas Kara aaoToí) épe0LCeLy. {Alexiad XI. 8-9) 

['tutu tinin tin delef'tin memaOi'kos, o afto'krator ef'0is pros 

Of-this(man) then the end having-learned(perf), the emperor immediately to 

ton '5uka 'cipru 5ja yx^ niaton e'óilosen, ina ni'citan ton 

the duke of-Cyprus through letters revealed, so-that Nikétas the 

xa'lindzin meta xri'maton ika'non pros ton je'lielmon ek'pempsi 
Khalíndzes with money sufficient to the Guillaume he-may-send 
ef-o ipopi'isas'9e te aton ce parasce'vase omomo'cene pros 

with-the-intention to-win-over-by-intrigue both him and to-induce to-swear(perf) to 
ton afto'kratora 'pistin ve'vean fi'lakse is af'ton, ce o'pian o 

the emperor faith firm to-keep towards him, even such-as the 

apovevjo'kos '9ios atu i san'jelis mexri ’telus e'tirisen. 

having-died únele of-him St Gilíes until end kept. 

'ita mema0i'kos o afto'krator ce tin tis laoói'cias para 

Then having-learned(perf) the emperor also the of-the Laodicea by 

tu tag'gre ka'taspesin pros ton vai'mundon 'yramata ek'ti0ete 

the Tancred seizing to the Bohemond letter he-set-out 

uto'si peri'exonda: ta 'orcia 'i5as ce tas epanje'lias, as uk af'tos 

thus containing: ‘The oaths you-know and the promises, which not self 

'monos, ala ce 'apandes pros tin vasi'lian ro'meon epi'isando. 
alone, but also all to the emperor of-Romans made. 

nin 5e af'tos 'protos paraspon'disas tin andi'ogjan ka'tesges ce 

Now but self first having-broken-faith the Antioch you-have-seized both 

'al ata 'fruria ipopii'samenos ce af'tin 5i tin lao'óician. 

other some fortified-towns having-gained-by-intrigue and itself indeed the Laodicea. 
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a'postiOi tinin tis 'poleos andio'gias ce ton 'alón a'pandon, ’óice'on di 
Withdraw therefore from-the city Antioch and the others all, right some 

'prayma pi'on, ce 'mi '0ele po'lemus 'alus ce 'maxas kata saf'tu ere'Gizin. ] 
deed doing, and not wish wars other and battles against yourself to-provoke.’ 

‘Accordingly, when the emperor learned of his (Sí Gilíes’) death, he at once informed the 
duke of Cyprus by letter, in order that he might send Nikétas Chalíntzes to Guillaume 
with plenty of money in an effort both to win him over and to induce him to swear to 
the emperor to maintain a sure allegiance towards him of the sort that his dead únele 
St Gilíes had observed until his death. 

Subsequently, the emperor learned of the oceupation of Laodicea by Tancred and set out 
a letter to Bohemond with the following content: “You are aware of the oaths and prom¬ 
ises which not only you yourself but everyone made to the emperor of the Romans. Now 
you are the first to break your word, occupying Antioch and deviously winning over 
certain other fortified towns, including Laodicea itself. Act justly then, withdraw from the 
city of Antioch and all the other places, and do not keep seeking to provoke further wars 
and battles against yourself.’” 

(b) paGcñv Sé TÓv toO ’laayyéXri 0ávaTov, ó paaiXeus' ypá(|)eL irpó? tóv SoOko 
T f!? KÚTTpou Iva éKTTépi(jTl TOV NLKf|Tav TOV XuXítCtiv pcjá xpilhótuv upós' LeXíeXpov, 
ú? civ olKovop.f|aT| aÚTÓv koI ópóari Iva (fjuXÓTTTi Tr|v irpós' tóv paaiXéa ttlotlv 
aÚToO ápeTÓSeTov, KaOus' Kal ó Oelos' aÓToñ étpíiXa^ev. 

ú? Sé épaSev ó paaLXeus' otl kol ó Tayypé Tfjv AaoSÍKetav éKpÚTTiae, ypá<j)eL irpój 
TÓV BatpoñvTov TauTO' FLVtóaKeLS' toíjs' opKous' Kal Tá? éTtayyeXias' fis' oü ctíj pávej, 
áXXá TTÚVTes' ol KÓpT|Tes' trpós' Tpv (SaatóeLav étroíriaav. ai) Sé irpuTov ápTt étTLopKOS' 
yeyovüs', éKpÚTTiaas' Tr|V ’AvTLÓxcLav koI CTCpa KÓaTpa Kal ai)TT|v Tpv AaoSlKCLav. 
e^eXde tolvuv átró Tfjs' ttóXcus- tt]? ’AvTLoxeías- Kal diró túv aXXtov átrávTtov 8l' 
aÚTÓ TÓ StKaLov, Kal ppSév OeXfiatis' KaTct aoO TToXépous' Kal páxas- Steyelpai. 
(Metaphrase 41-4, Hunger (1981; 37)) 

[ma'9on 5e ton du isan'jeli '0anato(n), o vasi'lefs 'yrafi pros 

Having-learned and the of-the St Gilíes death, the emperor writes to 

to '5uka tis 'cipru in ek'pempsi to m'cita(n) too xa'lidzi(n) meta 

the duke of-the Cyprus so-that he-may-send the Nikétas the Khalítzis with 

xri'maton pros to jel'ielmo(n), os-an ikono'misi (a)ton ce o'mosi 
money to the Guillaume, so-that he-may-fund him and he-may-swear 
ina fi'lati tim bros to vasi'lea 'pistin atu ame'ta0eto(n), ka'0os ce 

that he-keep the to the emperor pledge of-him untransferred, just-as also 
o '0ios atu e'filaksen. 
the únele of-him kept. 

oz 5e 'ema0en o vasi'lefs oti ce o tag'gre ti lao'dician 

When and learned the emperor that also the Tancred the Laodicea 

e'kratise, 'yrafi pros to vai'mundo(n) 'tafta: ji'noscis tus 

seized, he-writes to the Bohemond these-things: ‘You-know the 

'orkus ce tas epanje'lias as u 'si 'monos, ala ce 'pandes i 'komites 

oaths and the promises which not you alone, but also all the counts 

pros to vasi'lean e'piisan. si 5e 'proton ’arti e'piorkos jeyo'nos, 
to the emperor made. You but first just-now perjurer having-become, 
e'kratisas tin andi'ogja(n) c 'etera 'kastra ce af'tin ti lao'5icia(n). 

took the Antioch and other fortified-towns and itself the Laodicea. 
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'eksel0e tinin apo tis 'poleos tis andio'gias c apo ton 'alón 

Go-out then from the city the Antioch and from the others 

a'pandon 5j af'to to '5iceo(n), ce mi'óen Be'lisis kata 'su po'lemus 

all for itself the justice, and in-no-way wish(subjunc) against yon wats 

ce 'maxas óje'jire. ] 
and battles to-arouse.’ 

‘Having learned of St Gilíes’ death, the emperor wrote to the duke of Cyprus in order 
that he might send Nikétas Chalítzes to Guillaume with money to meet his expenses, so 
that he would swear to keep unchanged his pledge of allegiance to the emperor, just as 
his únele had. 

But when the emperor learned that Tancred had also seized Laodicea, he wrote the fol- 
lowing to Bohemond: “You are aware of the oaths and the promises which not only you 
but all the counts made to the king. But now you have perjured yourself first by taking 
Antioch, as well as other fortified towns including Laodicea itself. So for the sake of justice, 
leave the city of Antioch and all the other places, and do not seek to stir up wars and 
battles against yourself.”’ 

Anna’s piece displays the usual mix of (predominantly) classical morphology with 
Atticisms and high-style Byzantinisms, and it is, of course, precisely these literary fea- 
tures of the original that have been adapted or removed in the metaphrase, which is 
also more explicit and even interpolares clarificatory material, e.g. the substitution of 
’loayyéXri [tu isan'jeli] for toútou ['tutu] at the beginning of the piece, or the 
addition of o't Koprires- [i 'komites] to (alTTavTes" [('a)]pandes] in Aléxios’ letter. Thus 
the free use of perfeets as aorists, so typical of high-style writing, is now avoided 
(cf. the substitution of the aorist participle pa9üjy [ma'Gon] in place of perfect 
pe|j,a0T|K(í)S' [memaGi'kos]), and the functional range of participial usage is more 
restricted, with the surviving forms serving as subject-orientated adjunets (nominative) 
or in absolute constructions (genitive), as expected; the initial participle in the first 
sentence of the second paragraph of the original has, however, been replaced by a 
finite clause, while the neuter accusative plural TreptéxoyTa [peri'exonda] modifying a 
direct object has been quietly dropped. The metaphrast has also been obliged to replace 
the relative clause introduced by ÓTToíay [o'pian], originally ‘such as’, with an adverbial 
clause, because these forms were already used in the spoken and middle-range written 
languages as simple relatives (cf. 11.7.8 (c)). 

There is also some reduction in infinitival usage; note in particular the use of a 
subjunctive clause introduced by 'iva [’ina] after the control verb ópóaT) [o'mosi] ‘swear’ 
(i.e. meaning [X swear [that X keep]] in place of ]X swear ]to keep]], though the use 
of infinitives with control verbs is also maintained in parallel, as probably still in the 
spoken language). The metaphrast, perhaps uncertain about the traditional use of 
infinitives in such contexts, has also misread Anna’s phrase TtíaTiy PePaíav ([¡uXá^aL 
['pistin ve'vean fi'lakse] as predicative (i.e. = ‘to keep (his) faith sure’ rather than ‘to 
keep (a) sure faith’), and translated accordingly, as if Guillaume had already sworn 
such an oath. Certain other long-abandoned categories and formations are also avoided, 
along with some of the classical vocabulary of the original. Thus non-lexicalized 
middle verb forms are replaced by active equivalents or simply dropped, 
sothatypáppara ¿KríGerat oíiTwal irepLÉxoyTa ['yramata ek'tiGetai uto'si peri'exonda] 
‘letter sets-forth thus containing’, for example, is replaced by the prosaic 
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Ypá(í)eL raOra [Vrafi tafta] ‘writes these-things’. Note also yLyojCTKw [ji'nosko] for 
olSa ['i5a] ‘I know’, é^épxojiaL/é^fiXBov [e'kserxome/e'ksilGon] for ác))LaTap.aL/áTTéaTr|y 
[a'fistame/a'pestin] ‘I withdraw’, and dLeyeípLo [óje'jiro] for épeGLCu [ere'Gizo] ‘I 
provoke/arouse’. 

None the less, the fundamentally non-vernacular quality of this register is immedi- 
ately apparent in the classical morphology of the categories and paradigms still in use: 
only the genitive ’laayyéX-r| [isan'jel-i], with -p [-i] for -ou [-u], has a modern look (cf. 
11.7.3), and even this has ancient precedent in the case of proper ñames. The favourite 
Byzantine final conjunction á)? ay ['os an] is also in evidence, verb-final order is still 
a freely available option, especially in subordinate clauses, while aÜTÓs' [af'tos] retains 
its classical use as an emphatic pronominal (i.e. = ‘self’ rather than modern ‘this’). We 
should be in no doubt that this simplified style still belongs firmly within the range of 
the educated written Koine of its period. 

10.6 Academic Greek in the Late Period: Máximos Planoúdes 
(C.1255-C.1305) 

Manouél Planoúdes took the ñame Máximos when he became a monk. He ran a school 
in the capital, and served as secretary to the emperor Andrónikos II Palaiológos 
(reigned 1282-1328), for whom he went on an embassy to Venice. He is best known, 
however, as a scholar of prodigious range and learning, and as one of the first 
Byzantine academics to master Latin (see Wilson (1983: 230-41)). The following 
extract is taken from a pamphlet on Arabic numeráis (which he writes in their Persian 
rather than western form): 

(15) OI Tüjy daTpoyópojy 4)LXoao(|)ÚTepoL, ¿Tiel ó pey ápLOpó? ró aireLpoy, roí) 

Sé aTTeípoy yyüjaLj oúk '¿otiv. ¿(jiedpou axTÍparó Tiya koI pé0o6oy 6l' aÜTÜy, új ay 
TÚ TÓjy éy xPÚ^rEL ápL0puy eúayyoTTTÓTepóy re KarayofiTaL kql ÚKpLfiéaTepoy. elal 
Sé TÓL axTÍpara ¿yyéa poya, a Kal elal ratiTa: 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9. TLGéaaL 6é 
Kal erepóy tl axfipa o KaXoíaL rCtcfpay, Kar' lySols' aripatyoy oéSéy Kal tú éyyéa 
8é axTÍpara Kal aura lySiKÚ éoTiv f) Se Tl(l(j)pa ypácfeTaL outus' 0. 

ToÚTCoy Tuy 0' axppÓTuy eKaaroy Ka0' aÚTÓ póyoy Kelpeyoy elr' oiiy Kara Tpy 
TTpcÓTT|y xiúpay ÚTTO Tf|S- Se^LÓg' XfLpos' fiplüy ápxopéycoy to pey 1 appalyei ey, tó 
Se 2 Súo, ... Kara Sé Tpy Seyrépay xv>pay to pey 1 SÓKa, to Sé 2 e’ÍKoaL, ... KaTO 
Se Tf]y TpLTpy xv>pay to pey 1 éKaTÓy, tó Se 2 SLOKÓaLa, ... Kal KaTÚ Tag- XoLTrag 
Xtópag- úaaÚTUS' yíyeTOL. (Edition: Cierhardt (186.5), extract in Wilson (1971: 126-7)) 

[i ton astro'nomon filoso'foteri, e'pi o men ariO'mos 'e^i to 

The of-the astronomers wiser, since the on-the-one-hand number has the 

’apiron, tu 5e a'piru 'ynosis uk 'estin, e'fevron 's^ima'ta tina 

infinity, of-the on-the-other-hand infinity knowledge not there-is, they-invented symbols some 

ce ’meGoSon 6j af'ton, os-an ta ton en 'xrisi ariO'mon 

and method for them, so-that the(-things) of-the in use numbers 

efsinop'tote'ron te katano'ite ce akri'vesteron. isi 5e ta 's^imata 

more-at-a-glance both may-be-understood and more-accurately. They-arc and the symbols 

e'nea 'mona, a ce isi 'tafta: 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9. ti'Geasi 5e ce 

nine only, which in-fact are these: 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9. They-put and also 
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’ete'ron ti ’sgima o ka'lusi ’tsifran, kat in'Sus si'menon u'5en; ce 

other some Symbol which they-call ‘cipher’, among Indians meaning ‘nothing’; and 

ta e'nea ta 'sgimata ce afta inSi'ka estin; i 5e 'tsifra 'yrafete 0. 
the nine the symbols also these Indian are; the and cipher is-written 0. 

’tuton ton e'nea sgi'maton 'ekaston ka9 af'to 'monon 'cimenon, 

Of-these the nine symbols each(nom) by itself alone being-placed(nom), 

it-un kata tim 'brotin ’xoran apo tiz óeksi'as gi'ros imon arxo'menon, 

then in the first space from the right hand us(gen) beginning(gen), 

to men 1 si'meni en, to 5e 2 '5io, ... kata 5e ti(n) óefteran ’xoran 

the on-the-one-hand 1 meaos ‘one’, the and 2 ‘two’, ... In and the second space 

to men 1 '5eka, to 5e 2 'ikosi, ... kata 5e tin ’dritin ’xoran to 

the on-the-one-hand 1 ‘ten’, the and 2 ‘twenty’, ... In and the third space the 

men 1 eka'ton, to 5e 2 Sja'kosja, ... ce kata tas li'pas 5e 'xoras 

on-the-one-hand 1 ‘hundred’, the and 2 ‘two hundred’, ... Also in the remaining and spaces 

os'aftos 'jinete. ] 

in-the-same-way it-is-done. 

‘Since the set of numbers is infinite and there can be no knowledge of infinity, the wisest 
of the astronomers invented certain symbols and a framework of interpretation for 
them so that the properties of the numbers in actual use might be understood at a glance 
more readily and more accurately. The symbols are only nine in number, as follows: 

1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9. They also use another symbol which they cali “cipher”, meaning 
“nothing” among the Indians; as for the nine symbols, these too are Indian; the cipher is 
written 0. 

When each of these nine symbols is used by itself, then, if we begin with the first column 
on the right, 1 means “one”, 2 means “two”, ... In the second column I means “ten”, 2 
means “twenty” ... In the third column I means “a hundred”, 2 means “two hundred”, 

... And the same conventions apply in the remaining columns.’ 

It is nice to see an educated Byzantine writing naturally about something that obviously 
interested him. The language is clearly less rhetorically elaborated than that of literary 
composition, though the treatment of academic subjects required an extensive technical 
vocabulary which, along with certain stylistic preferences, was taken over from the 
relevant scholarship of antiquity wherever possible. Superficially, therefore, Planoúdes’ 
usage is more archaizing than that of the last extract, especially in morphology and 
lexicón, though even in syntax possessive genitives and other dependents may still be 
sandwiched between arricie and noun, while the option of using verb-final order neu- 
trally in subordinare clauses remains (especially in clauses containing learned uses of 
participles and infinitives). Ancient government and agreement requirements are also 
strictly maintained, as, for example, the use of a 3sg verb (KaTauofjTaL [katano'ite], 
governed by the favourite ús" av ['os an]) with a neuter plural subject. 

But in main clauses at least, the regular preverbal constituents are now topic-like 
subjects or preposed constituents functioning formally as sentence topics or emphatic/ 
contrastive foci, as in Modern Greek. There are other contemporary details too, includ- 
ing the use of a comparative adjective with the arricie in superlative sense (cf)LXoCToc))ÚTepoL 
[íiloso'foteri]); the use of Slú [5ja] to mean ‘for’ (albeit with classical genitive rather 
than accusative); the topicalization in the penultimate clause of the first paragraph. 
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where aürá [afta] is used as a resumptive pronoun meaning ‘these’ rather than 
emphatic ‘themselves’; and the nominative absoluta at the beginning of the second 
paragraph, where the sense, but not strictly the grammar, links the adjunct to the set 
of subjects that follow. Participles are also chiefly subject-orientated and function as 
circumstantial adjuncts, and this too probably reflects the syntactic practice of 
contemporary educated speech (even though the full set of forms was probably no 
longer in spoken use). 


10.7 Official Greek of the Later Empire 

It remains to complete this chapter with a brief examination of the high style of the 
imperial and ecclesiastical bureaucracy. The extract below comes from a decree of 
December 1326 issued by the emperor Andrónikos III Palaiológos (co-emperor with 
his grandfather from 1325, solé ruler 1328-41), confirming that the monastery of St 
John the Evangelist on Patmos has solé ownership of various properties on Lemnos, 
Leros and Cos against the claims of the archbishop of the last-named island: 

(16) ’EttcI ol irovaxol rfis' kuto ttiv viiaov ttiv náTp,oy SLaKCLiJ.évris' aepaap.ias' 
l-ioyfis’ Tf|S' [BaciXeías' |iou Tfjs' els' 6yop,a TLirojp.éyris' tou áyíoy éySó^ou rrayeuíJfiM-OU 
áTToaTÓXou Kol eúayyeXLaToí) ’luáyyou roí) ©eoXóyou ¿¿f|Tr|aay Kal irapeKXfiTecaay 
TTiy paCTLXeiay pou, 'íya ém rdís' irpoaoíjaLy aÚToIs' KTtípaaí re koI peroxíoLS' Kal 
XoLTroIs' áyaarfipaaLy, a KaréxoaaL Slú tc xP’Jco(3oáXXüjy Siacjópuy Kal TTpoaTaypÓTCjy 
áXXá 8f| Kal árroypaJiLKCúy Karaaráaebiv Kal érépcúy SLKaLup,áTüjy, TToplacjyTaL Kal 
XpwópouXXoy Tiis' PaCTLXelas' pou, ütg ay Karéxcoai raOra Kal el? tó é^ii? á(3aptos' 
i\ávTT\ Kal aTeXñs', KaOcí)? raOra KaTÉxouaL péxPL roO yOy, f|yoyy tó ¿y tt] yf|au 
Afipyu pcTÓXLoy, tó ¿TTLKeKXripéyoy ó ayio? FeúpyLOS' ó Mi)po(3XáTT|S', Kal ÓLaKelpieyoy 
¿y tt) TOTToGealg Tf!? ’Ayías' ’ELpf|yT|S' M-CTa Tuy TipoaóyTuy aÜTOj TráyTuy ápireXícúy 
KaL xwpa<í>íc)y... (Miklosich and Müller (1860-1890: VI, 248)) 

[e'pi i mona'gi tis kata ti 'nison tim 'batmon diaci'menis 
Whereas the monks of-the on the island the Patmos located 
sevaz'miaz mo'nis tiz vasi'liaz mu tis is 'onoma timo'menis 
venerable monastery the-one of-the majesty of-me the-one in ñame honoured 
tu a'jiu en'óoksu pane'fimu apo'stolu ce evanjeli'stu io'anu 

of-the holy illustrious all-praiseworthy apostle and evangelist John 
tu Oeo'loyu e'zitisan ce pare'klitefsan ti vasi'lia mu ina 
the Theologian have-sought and implored the majesty of-me that 
epi tis pro'susin atis 'ktima'si te ce meto'giis ce li'pis 

in-the-matter-of the belonging to-them possessions both and communes and remaining 
ana'stimasin, a ka'texusi '5ja te xriso'vulon ója'foron ce 
buildings, which they-occupy through both chrysobulls various and 
prostay'maton, ala 5i ce apoyrafi'kon apokata'staseon 
ordinances, but indeed also registered restitutions 
c e'teron Siceo'maton, po'risonde ce xri'sovulon tiz 
and other judgements, they-may-obtain also chrysobull of-the 
vasi'liaz mu, os-an ka'texosi 'tafta ce is to e'ksis ava'ros 

majesty of-me, so-that they-may-occupy these-places) also into the thereafter without-burden 
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majesty of-me, so-that they-may-occupy these-places) aiso into the thereafter without-burden 
’pandi ce ate'los, ka'Oos 'taita ka'texusi ’mexri tu nin, iyun 

altogether and without-taxation, just-as these-places they-hold until the now, that-is-to-say 

to en di 'niso 'limno me'togion, to epicekii'menon o 'ajos 

the on the island Lemnos commune, the(-one) called the St 

'jeorjios o miro'vlitis, ce dja'cimenon en di topo0e'sia tis 

George the Myrohiytes, and located in the locality of-the 

a'jias i'rinis meta tom bro'sondon ato 'pandon ambe'lion 

St Irene with the helonging to-it all vineyards 

ce xora'fion ...] 

‘Whereas the monks of my majesty’s venerable monastery located on the island of Patmos, 
honoured in the ñame of the holy, illustrious, all-praiseworthy apostle and evangelist John 
the Divine, have asked and implored my majesty in the matter of the possessions, com- 
munes and remaining buildings belonging to them, which they occupy by virtue both of 
divers chrysobulls and ordinances, but also of duly registered restitutions and other judge- 
ments, that they may obtain a further chrysobull of my majesty to the effect that, just as 
they have occupied these until now, so too they may occupy them in the future wholly 
free of public burdens and taxation, specifically the commune on the island of Lemnos, 
called St George Myroblytes and located in the locality of St Irene, together with all the 
vineyards and fields belonging to it ... ’ 

Anyone who has ever had to read a formal legal document will instantly recognize the 
archaizing verbosity on display here. Since church and State were inextricably bound 
together in Byzantium, the elabórate appellations and technical vocabulary above come 
not only from the law but also from the equally obscurantist ecclesiastical tradition. 
Such writing belongs to a long tradition of high officialdom, but it is important to note 
that most of the technical vocabulary in this extract is not attested in classical Greek, 
and that even the Ítems that are now have different meanings. 

Beneath the traditional surface, however, the official Koine of late antiquity has 
been significantly updated. Thus even though the structural complexity of noun phrases 
involving the insertion of modifiers between article and noun has generated new levels 
of opacity, all specifically possessive genitives now follow the nouns that govern them, 
and regularly do so without a repeated article, just as in Modern Greek (i.e. we have 
[the X of-Y] rather than the classical structures [the of-Y X[ or [the X the of-Y[). Note 
too the avoidance of possessive adjectives in favour of genitive clitic pronouns, the 
invariant positioning of direct objects after the verbs that govern them (i.e. there are 
no pragmatically neutral verb-final clauses), and the modern use of 'iva ['ina]-clauses 
with control verbs of ‘asking/imploring’ in place of classical infinitives, even when the 
same subject is involved in both clauses. In some respects, therefore, this is structurally 
more modern than the academic style of the previous section, and we should be in no 
doubt it is yet another ‘antiqued’ versión of the late-medieval Koine rather than a 
half-hearted imitation of some ancient predecessor. 

10.8 Conclusión 

Sufficient evidence has now been presented to show that the range of middle-register 
writing in Byzantium was never the product of incompetent archaizing but reflected a 
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continuously evolving tradition that was subject to well-understood conventions con- 
trolling the mix of ancient and modern according to period, register and style. It did 
not occur to educated Byzantines to write in the educated vernacular of their time, but 
they did write in what were for them living forms of Greek, varieties reflecting both 
the conventions of a written tradition and the rules of spoken Greek in a process of 
continuous evolution and compromise. 

Looking at the patterns of usage revealed above, it would seem fair to say that, by 
the later Byzantine period, the basic principies of sentence structure for middle-style 
compositions were fairly constant, being essentially those of educated speech, while 
the principal archaizing deviations were comparatively superficial (and so readily 
taught and learned), involving genre-conditioned lexical and phraseological substitu- 
tions, the strict deployment of classical morphology in the paradigms retained in use, 
and adherence to ancient rules governing the realization of the relationship between 
heads and their local dependents (involving, for example, government and agreement 
patterns, parochial word-order requirements, or the choice of infinitival complements). 
There was, in other words, an emerging common written style with an essentially 
modern syntax that was archaized in various ways in accordance with the conventions 
of different genres. 

It was, broadly speaking, this variably archaized but increasingly unitary style that 
eventually developed, under various external pressures, into the standard written lan- 
guage of the Greek intelligentsia of the 17th and 18th centuries (see Part III, chapter 
15), with only the most ambitious forms of composition, aiming for a truly classical 
style, still requiring detailed mastery of the rules and stylistic conventions of Ancient 
Greek at a more profound level. 


Notes 

1 That is, agreement beyond the domain of a phrase (normally a noun phrase) containing the 
controlling head noun. 

2 The transcription is intended to reflect natural lst/2nd-century speech. 

3 It is assumed that /y/ and /i/ had by now merged in even the most educated varieties. 
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SpOKEN GrEEK IN THE 

Byzantine Empire: The 
Principal Developments 


11.1 Introduction 

Because so little vernacular material has been preserved from the period before the 
12th century, there are many phenomena that cannot be dated with precisión. Some 
developments carried through in the early and middle Byzantine periods had already 
begun in late antiquity (cf. chapters 5 and 6). Others, attested for the first time in the 
latter part of the Byzantine period, almost certainly began some centuries earlier, when 
the political and military circumstances of the 7th and 8th centuries and the prevailing 
cultural attitudes of the middle period worked decisively against the production and 
preservation of the kind of texts that might otherwise have given us a clearer picture 
of change in progress. 

What follows, however, is an attempt not only to summarize the evidence for the later 
period, but also to reconstruct, in the light of the available materials, the contents of the 
500-year ‘gap’ between the latest colloquial texts from antiquity and the earliest medi¬ 
eval vernacular literature. The work of Gignac (1976,1981) is an indispensable guide in 
discriminating between those developments which began in the spoken Greek of the 
ancient world and innovations which belong to the medieval period proper. 

In the course of this investigation it will quickly become clear that change in popular 
spoken Greek was more rapid than change in educated varieties, and we shall see in 
Part III that some developments already well attested in medieval vernacular texts are 
still only partially reflected in the grammar of educated spoken Greek composed by 
the Corfiot Nikólaos Sofianós in the 16th century (14.2.2). We should also bear in 
mind that there were considerable differences of development according to región, and 
that a study of the archaisms and innovations of the rural dialects of Modern Greek 
(before they were subjected to the influence of the standard language) can be a helpful 
supplement to our understanding of medieval dialect diversity. Such ‘backwoods’ varie¬ 
ties already seemed barbarous to the educated classes of the middle ages, as is clear 
from the complaints of Mikhaél Choniátes, the eider brother of the historian Nikétas, 
who was appointed bishop of Athens at the end of the 12th century. In several of bis 
letters (cf. Lámbros (1879, 1880)) he laments the absence of intellectual life in this 
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now miserable town, and confesses that after three years he had still not been 
able to master the local patois (deliberately misquoting Eurípides’ Orestes 485: 
Pe(3ap(BápüjpaL xpóvLos- ¿iv év 'AGrívaLS" [vevar'varome 'xronios on en a'0ines], lit. 
‘I-have-been-barbarized so-long being in Athens’). Relevant phenomena are noted, as 
appropriate, below, and there is further discussion of the modern dialects in Part III 
(14.2). 

11.2 The Completion of Sound Changes Beginning 
in Antiquity 

(1) The shift of /y/ > /i/, already apparent in some substandard varieties in the 
ancient world, was probably completed for all speakers of mainstream dialects by 
the lOth/llth century (see Macharadze (1980) for the evidence of Georgian loans, 
and cf. Browning (1983: 56-7)). 

The major exception is provided by Tsakonian and the Oíd Athenian group of modern 
dialects, comprising the traditional speech of Athens (i.e. before it became the capital 
of modern Greece in the 19th century), together with Megarian (which survives among 
the oldest inhabitants), Euboean (still spoken by the older generation in and around 
Kymi), Oíd Aeginetan (which survived until perhaps the middle of the 20th century), 
and the dialect of the Mani in the south of the Peloponnese. This group presumably 
represents the remnants of a once quite homogeneous dialect type spoken across much 
of south-eastern Greece away from the major political centres, which also influenced 
in part the development of the otherwise isolated Tsakonian. Here the marked /y/ of 
the Koine shifted back to /u/ rather than to standard /i/; in the absence of strong struc- 
tural support from the phonological system (e.g. with lip-rounding functioning con- 
trastively along the whole of the front axis: /i/-/y/, /eZ-Zo/, ZeZ~ZoeZ), such vowels are 
prone to change towards one or other norm, i.e. [+front +spread] or [+back +rounded]. 

(2) The simplification of double consonants (degemination), again sporadically 
attested in popular papyri, spread widely and eventually became quite general, 
though again with important dialectal exceptions, including South Italian (cut off 
from the Byzantine mainstream after 1071), the contemporary south-eastern group 
(i.e. Cypriot, Dodecanesian and Chian), and probably the neighbouring dialects of 
western and Southern Asia Minor in earlier times. 

(3) The loss of final -v [-n] was a sporadic and apparently random feature of many 
popular varieties of Greek from ancient times (Gignac 1976: 111-16), though 
Cypriot is a major exception, with some evidence of early analógica! spread of -v 
[-n] (cf. Consani (1986, 1990), Brixhe (1988b: 177-8)). This loss now became more 
widespread, though the south-eastern dialects are excluded, as expected, together 
with (in part) South Italian, Pontic and Cappadocian (the latter pair increasingly 
isolated by the Seljuk invasions after 1071). 

The process was apparently inhibited in higher registers by the influence of literacy, 
but it ceased to be random where it did occur, and specifically manifested itself first 
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in assimilation to a following fricative or continuant (as still attested in Cypriot), 
followed by degemination in those dialects that underwent this change. 

Subsequently, the retendon of final -v [-n] before vowels and plosives gradually 
became restricted, mainly for reasons of grammadcal disambiguadon, to a small set 
of Word forms, especially when these were closely linked syntactically to an adj acent 
Ítem, e.g. elide pronouns within verb phrases, or árdeles and certain forms of adjectives 
(the latter only prevocalically) within noun phrases. In standard Modern Greek final 
nasals are now preserved before vowels and plosives (and occasionally elsewhere, as 
noted in (4)) in the following: 


(4) (a) The masc/fem ace sg of the definite árdele, plus the mase ace sg of the 

indefinite árdele: tóv, Tr¡v, évav [ton, tin, 'enanj. 

(b) Genitive plural forms of the definite árdele, nouns and adjectives in -wv 
[-on] (also before fricatives and continuants, to distinguish these from 
mase ace sg forms). 

(c) The masc/fem accusative singular of 3rd-person elide pronouns: tóv, tt]v 
[ton, tin] (in the former also before fricatives/continuants, to avoid confu¬ 
sión with the neuter tó [to]). 

(d) (Sometimes)^ the ace sg mase of pronominal/demonstrative forms such as 
TÓoov ['toson] ‘so much’, dXXov ['alón] ‘other’, ainóv [af'ton] ‘this’, eKéivov 
[e'cinon] ‘that’, and, rarely, of adjectives (once widespread, this is now a 
residual feature). 

(e) The negative partióles 8év, pr|y [5en, min], and the conjunctions aáv 
[san] ‘when(ever)’, av [an] ‘if’, irpív [prin] ‘before’ (in the latter pair also 
before fricatives/continuants). 

(f) Relevant 3pl verb forms, e.g. in the present active -ovv [-un] and imperfect 
middle/passive -ovrav [-ondan], which have replaced ancient -odol [-usi] 
and -ovTo [-ondo]), and in the 1/2/3 sg forms of the imperfect middle/ 
passive -ópouv, -óaow, -órav [-'omun, -'osun, -'otan], which have replaced 
-ópr|v [-'omin], -ou [-u], -ero [-eto] (in both cases also before fricatives/ 
continuants). See (35) below for the innovatory terminations. 

(5) The deletion of nasals before fricatives, a process already in place in classical 
Greek before [s] and [z] (cf. aú-arripa [sy-ste:ma] ‘system’, < ‘■''CTÚv-aTripa [syn-ste:ma]), 
was given greater scope with the shift of the voiceless aspirated plosives to fricatives. 
Voiced plosives, however, which in general also became fricatives, were retained 
after nasals in popular Greek (cf. 6.4 (19)), as sometimes reflected subsequently in 
the orthography, e.g. avTpas' ['andras] for original avSpas' ‘man’. Thus the renewed 
onset of nasal deletion was effectively restricted to the context of a following voice¬ 
less fricative: e.g. yú4)r| ['nifi] ‘bride’, <vúpc|)r| ['nimfi], etc. 


But among educated speakers the rule requiring the retendon of voiced plosives 
after nasals was undermined, just as that deleting nasals before voiceless fricatives 
was inhibited, by interference from the orthography of the written language, which 
spawned a great many spelling pronunciations that contravened the rules of popular 
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spoken Greek in its ‘puré’ form. Thus ‘popular’ words like SévTpoív) ['5endro(n)] ‘tree’ 
(traditionally spelled dévSpov), and TieBepós' [peBe'ros] ‘father-in-law’ (< ancient 
TTevBepós' [pent'’erós]), now sit side by side in the modern language with ‘learned’ forms 
like aúvSeapos- ['sindezmos] ‘conjunction’ and TrévGos' ['penthos] ‘mourning’. 

(6) Other than in learned words with a spelling pronunciation of the ancient form 
(whether retained through continuous use in the written tradition or subsequently 
reintroduced), a voiceless plosive followed by a voiced plosive was subject to voicing 
assimilation; and since voiced plosives were ultimately permitted only after nasals, 
any voiced plosives in such clusters became fricatives (cf. 6.4). 


This principally affected the preposition ¿k [ek] in composition, where the voicing 
assimilation began in ancient times and the shift to obligatory sequences of voiced 
fricatives was completed by the early Byzantine period at the latest. Thus classical 
[ekdymo:] ‘I undress’, for example, first became [egdymo:], then [(el'ydino] ((élySúyoj); 
cf. PyoLvaj [Vjeno] ‘I go out’, < classical éKpaiyüj [ekbaíno:], but with metathesis of [yv]. 
The process, however, was again inhibited by interference from written Greek, so that, 
for example, ySúyu [’yóino] and ¿KSpopt) [ekóro'mi] ‘excursión’ are both standard in 
the modern language. 

(7) Synizesis ([-iV]/[-eV-] > [-jV-]) was standardized in much non-learned vocabu- 
lary, with a shift of the accent to the following vowel if [i/e] was originally accented: 
TTaihía [pe'óia] > TtaLdiá [pe'ója] ‘children’ etc. (cf. the metrical appendix in 
Maas and Trypánis (1963: 514ff) for evidence of such shifts in the hymns of 
Romanos). The influence of written Greek again inhibited the process in educated 
speech, and in Modern Greek many learned forms have been reintroduced (e.g. 
éXeuSepía [elefOe'ria] for XcuTepiá [lefter'ja] ‘freedom’ etc.). There is some evidence 
for random synizesis from Hellenistic times onwards in many popular varieties, but 
its relative absence in the conservative dialects of Southern Italy, Pontus and the 
Oíd Athenian group (cf. Newton (1972: 14-17)) shows that its eventual standardi- 
zation was not a general phenomenon. 

(8) Many forms affected by aphaeresis (i.e. the loss of unstressed initial vowels in 
hiatus, the inverse of the elisión of final vowels) were standardized in this period. 
This is rare in classical Greek, but moderately frequent in the Ptolemaic papyri and 
very frequent in Roman/early Byzantine documents (Gignac (1976: 319ff). Once 
again Pontic is a major exception to the trend. 


In the early medieval period aphaeresis seems to have been particularly common when 
like vowels were involved, e.g. tó (óloTriTLy [to 'spitinj ‘the house’, f| (fi)pépa [i 'mera] 
‘theday’,TÓTe (é)ypá:jjape(y)['tote’yrapsame]‘thenwe-wrote’,eypaí(já (á)To ['eyra'psa to] 
‘I wrote it’ (with the pronoun derived from the familiar reduced form of adró [af'to]) 
etc. From cases such as these, many forms lacking their original initial vowel eventually 
became the norm in popular speech, though again with much uncertainty deriving 
from the influence of the written language and the co-existence of related forms with 
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an accented initial vowel (e.g. in the case of the syllabic augment, eypaipa ['evrapsa] 
‘I wrote’, beside (élypáifíaiieív) [(e)'Yrapsame(n)] ‘we wrote’, etc.). 

11.3 Grammatical Consequences of Aphaeresis 

Apart from the vast number of individual words affected by aphaeresis, the following 
general phenomena should be noted (cf. Browning (1983: 58)): 

(9) (a) The weak (elide) third-person pronouns increasingly take the form 

tóv/ttiv/tó [ton/tin/to] ‘him, her, it’. 

(b) The syllabic augment, after a long period of uncertainty, eventually disap- 
peared unless accented, with exceptions in Pontus (still) and western Asia 
Minor (formerly), the Dodecanese, Chios, many of the Cyclades, and 
some parts of the Peloponnese, Crete and the lonian islands. 

(c) The preposition el? [is] combines with a following definite árdele: 
(el)? TÓ(y)/Tf|(y)/TÓ [ston/stin/sto], a pronunciation later recognized ortho- 
graphically in forms such as aróv [ston] etc. 

(d) Verbs compounded with [eks] ‘off/out of’, through misanalysis of the 
augment in past-tense forms, give rise to a new ‘vernacular’ prefix ^e- 
[kse-]: e.g. (éi^-éKoifja [ks-'ekopsa] ‘I cut off’ > ^é-Koipa [’kse-kopsa], from 
which a new present ^e-KÓ|3üo [kse'kovo] was formed in place of ancient 
¿K-KÓ-rTTO) [e'kopto] (for the innovative imperfective stem, see (34d) below). 

Uncertainties about word división arising from the spread of aphaeresis also led to 
misanalyses within closely knit syntactic phrases, so that dv tóv é\úaape(v) [an don 
e'lisame(n)] ‘if him we-had-freed’, for example, was thought of as representing 
dv TÓve XÚ 0 ape(y) [an done 'lisame(n)] etc. From examples such as this carne the wide- 
spread practice of adding a ‘protective’ final -e [-e] to pronouns and other forms ending 
in -y [-n] if the loss of this consonant threatened to create an ambiguity. A good 
example is provided by 3pl aorist indicatives in -(a)ay [-san], where loss of -y [-n] 
produced forms homophonous with those of the Isg, e.g. eypaifja ['eyrapsaj = ‘I/they 
wrote’. This addition was independently promoted by a levelling process that locally 
affected the plural of all active paradigms: a set of l/2/3pl forms with columnar stress, 
e.g. ypáí[iape ['yrapsamel/ypá^JaTC ['yrapsatel/ypd^Jaye [’yrapsane], was clearly more 
‘regular’ than the corresponding paradigm with original 3pl eypaif^aly) ['eyrapsa(n)]. 


11.4 Oíd and New Patterns of Subordination: 

Clitic Pronouns and VSO Order 

Aphaeresis also affected an important class of partióles and conjunctions, including 
the negative partióle (ottSéy [(u)5en] (originally = ‘nothing’, ‘not at all’, but from the 
6th century onwards increasingly used in place of the ancient oü(k) [u(k)] ‘not’), the 
conditional conjunction (eldy [an] (in so far as this did not simply continué the ancient 
contracted form ay [an]), the subjunctive marker fOya [(i)na] (formerly a fully fledged 
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subordinating conjunction in final, consecutive and control clauses), and the comple- 
mentizers (oIttcüs" [(o)pos] ‘that’ (neutral as to the factual status of the following clause) 
and (o)ttou [(o)pu] ‘that’ (used first in relative clauses,^ and in the early modern period 
also as a factive complementizer); of these, the former originally meant ‘how’, the latter 
‘where’, in which sense it has retained its full form in Modern Greek. 

In the case of the last three conjunctions, the loss of the initial vowel was preceded 
by an apparent shift of the accent to the final syllable. Since, however, all such gram- 
matical words were typically proclitic in connected speech from ancient times, they 
had in effect already lost their lexical accent and were vulnerable to aphaeresis as 
soon as the process began. In some contexts, however, a secondary ‘phrasal’ accent 
seems to have been acquired. For iva [’ina] there is clear evidence of this in the 
accentual metres of the hymns of Romanos the Melode, the greatest Byzantine hym- 
nographer, dating from the first half of the 6th century (see Trypánis (1960), Maas 
and Trypánis (1963, 1970)). The change seems to have involved the generalization 
of a rhythmical readjustment associated with the role of the conjunction as host for 
a following enclitic pronoun, i.e. iva ’to pá0w [ina to ’maOo] ‘that it I-may-learn’ 
> Ivá ’to pá0w [i'na to 'maOo], a form in which it would again naturally succumb to 
aphaeresis. In the case of (ó)ttcós' [(o)pos] and (ó)itoú [(o)pu], however, the influence of 
the corresponding interrogatives ttcj? [pos] ‘how?’ and ttoO [pu] ‘where?’ is also a pos- 
sible factor, in that relatives and interrogatives overlap in the complement structures 
of verbs such as ‘know’ (cf. I know where you arelhow you did that, where there is 
inherent vagueness between a true indirect question and a relative (‘the place/way in 
which’)). 

The word order associated with these modern complementizers and conjunctions 
was different from that used with their traditional counterparts, and both orders are 
reflected in medieval vernacular texts which, in typical fashion, continued to use both 
Systems side by side. In classical Greek, there was a large set of enclitic sentence con- 
nectives and particles which appeared in second position in the clause (the so-called 
Wackernagel position). Enclitic pronouns were at first regularly attracted to this slot, 
away from their governing verbs, though the verb could optionally be drawn to 
the clitic, and appear initially if there was no complementizer (giving the order 
[verb + clitic(s) + subject]), or immediately to the right of the clitic if there was a 
complementizer, giving the order [conjunction + clitic(s) + verb + subject]. With the 
passage of time, however, a counter-tendency developed for such pronouns to become 
more head-dependent, and to appear immediately to the right of their verbs within the 
verb phrase, giving the order [conjunction + subject + [verb + clitic(s)]]. At this stage, 
the tensión between the two options was partly resolved by the optional preposing 
of the verb and its dependent elides together, giving the order [(conjunction +) 
[verb + clitic(s)] + subject], contrary to earlier usage (see 4.8 and Horrocks (1990)). 

The spoken forms of post-classical and Medieval Greek eventually standardized a 
solution which placed clitic pronouns in second position, and preposed the verb to 
initial position (if available) or post-clitic position (if the initial position was filled) in 
order to meet the requirement of clitic-head adjaceney (cf. the situation described for 
the Hellenistic and Román papyri (4.8, 6.5.1)). The modern conjunctions were natu¬ 
rally associated with this living syntactic framework, and in Medieval Greek this posi¬ 
tion of the verb was generalized even in the absence of motivating elides, thus promoting 
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the order [(modern) conjunction + V + S] in subordinate clauses unless some item had 
been preposed before the conjunction as sentential topic or focus. Eventually VS 
became a basic order in main clauses too, though the inherent pragmatic prominence 
of (prototypical) subjects naturally favoured their positioning in initial position; any 
other constituent could, however, be preposed as topic or focus instead, or in addition, 
in the latter case with topic preceding focus (see Mackridge (1993a, 2000), Horrocks 
(1983, 1990, 1994)). 

By contrast, the use of the traditional complementizers and conjunctions otl [oti] 
‘that’, 8lótl [ói'oti] ‘because’ and el [i] ‘if’ continued to be associated with the rules of 
Ancient Greek, not only in learned writing but even in vernacular work. In this system 
elides still regularly followed the verb, and in subordinate clauses the verb itself could 
stand either after the subject within the verb phrase, giving the order [conjunc¬ 
tion + subject + [verb (+clitic(s))]], or in second position before the subject, giving 
[conjunction + [verb + (clitic(s))] + subject]. In main clauses without an overt conjunc¬ 
tion, the preposing option naturally placed the V+Cl complex in initial position. There 
was, however, considerable interference between the two systems, and the uncertainty 
still persists in Modern Greek, where complementizer-subject-verb order frequently 
oceurs in written styles under the influence of the learned tradition, cf. Mackridge 
(1985: 237). 

The medieval situation is summarized diagrammatically in (10), where CP = the 
phrase headed by a complementizer or conjunction, ConP = the traditional position 
for many sentence connectives, to which elide pronouns were often attracted (cf. 
already the Mycenaean clause da-mo-de-mipa-si ... [dá:mos de min pha:si] ‘the-village 
and to-her says ...’, PY Ep 704.5), ClP = elide phrase (the post-classical development 
of ConP, where elide pronouns now stood obligatorily in the vernacular), S = sentence, 
NP = noun phrase (subject), and VP = verb phrase. (10a) represents the case of tradi¬ 
tional conjunctions, (10b) that of their modern replacements: 


( 10 ) 


(a) CP 



(otl etc.) subject [V+CÍ] 


[oti] 


(b) CP 



NP VP 


A /_ 

... (ttojs' etc.) subject V ... 
[pos] 


In (10a), the verb and its elides could be fronted to C (if this was empty, as in main 
clauses) or to Con (otherwise), though neither movement was required, and both SV 
and VS remained available in both main and subordinate clauses. In (10b), however, 
the verb was obligatorily shifted if there were elides in ClP, either to C (if empty) or 
to C1 otherwise (in the order Cl+V), and such movement later became the preferred 
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option even when there were no elide pronouns present. Subjeets then followed the 
verb, unless preposed to funedon as topies or foei. 

Note that the presenee of a preposed interrogative or topieal foeal phrase within 
CP had the same effeet as the presenee of an overt eomplementizer in C, i.e. to foree 
the verb to appear after the elide pronouns in ClP. Preposed topies, however, were 
sometimes plaeed outside the elause strueture proper (being adjoined to CP), so that 
the true elause-initial position remained free to aeeept V, thereby effeeting the normal 
main-elause order (i.e. V+Cl) in these eases. (See Maekridge (1993a, 2000) for a 
ground-breaking analysis of elide pronoun plaeement in vernaeular Medieval Greek, 
originally motivated by the need to make metrieal sense of the E versión of Digenis 
Akritis). 

The eomplementizer vá [na], however, ultimately eame to funedon as a subjunetive 
marker, and in this redueed role formed (along with negative partióles and elide pro¬ 
nouns) part of a word-like complex with the verb. Thus otl \vá + verb] ([oti na-V], 
lit. ‘that will-V’), for example, beeame a regular eombination in the subordinate clauses 
of popular Medieval Greek. This more eomplex clausal strueture can be represented 
as in (11), where MP = modality phrase and NegP = negative phrase. (Cf. Philippáki- 
Warburton (1990, 1998) for a detailed exposition of the strueture of the verb complex 
as it has evolved in Modern Greek): 

(11) CP 



(CI) S 

NP VP 



V... 


Here the verb raises obligatorily to Cl, as before (giving elide + V). But the option of 
raising further to C (if empty) is excluded if either, or both, of MP and NegP are 
present, since the partióles heading these phrases, as modifiers of the verb, must appear 
before it, and any verb movement to a higher position would leave these elements 
ungrammatically stranded. 

Clitic-verb order was now obligatory in both negative and subjunetive clauses (main 
and subordinate) and, even in the absence of vá [na] or negation, in any ‘modern’ syn- 
tactic strueture in which the head or specifier of CP was filled. Though the pronouns in 
all these structures were originally enclitic on the material to their left, it was natural that 
the emergence of the verb complex as a structural unit should lead to a reinterpretation 
of all the elements involved in it as verb-dependent and proclitic. Only simple, i.e. non- 
interrogative, non-modal and non-negative, main clauses therefore retained the option 
of verb raising to C, giving verb-clitic order and traditional pronominal enclisis. 
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This mixed treatment of clitic pronouns remained the norm in Medieval Greek, 
and it has been retained in a number of modern dialects, most notably Creían, 
many Cycladic varieties, Cypriot and the south-eastern group in general. In Pontic, 
however, the post-verbal (enclitic) position was generalized, pointing to an early diver- 
gence, while in standard Modern Greek the preverbal (proclitic) position of clitic 
pronouns has now been adopted for all finite verb forms, even in the absence of ele- 
ments preceding the verb complex; weak pronouns are therefore enclitic on the verb 
only in the case of imperatives and gerunds, and these remain the only verb forms 
still subject to the rule of verb preposing to C in standard speech (cf. Rivero and Terzi 
(1995)). 

11.5 Dialect Diversity in Medieval Greek 

As we have seen, the process of dialect differentiation in the spoken Koine had begun 
on a regional basis even in antiquity, and it is therefore particularly unfortunate that 
the dearth of written evidence for the early Byzantine period makes it impossible to 
follow the continuation of this process into the middle ages. Many characteristic dia¬ 
lectal distinctions of spoken Modern Greek must have begun to emerge at this time, 
and been subsequently strengthened with the progressive loss of Byzantine control over 
its imperial territories, but we have virtually no concrete evidence to support this. 
Though there is once again a significant body of low-level/vernacular documentary 
material from many areas from the 12th century onwards, the influence of the estab- 
lished forms of written Greek in those territories that remained under Byzantine control 
consistently minimized the appearance of distinctively local dialect features in such 
texts. It is therefore extremely difficult to date many of the crucial innovations. With 
the breakdown of Byzantine rule, however, especially in lands ruled by western powers, 
elements of local speech sometimes start to infíltrate these documents, and in some 
cases the local dialect even became the primary basis for both offícial writing and liter- 
ary production. The early development of Creían and Cypriot as written media is 
discussed in 12.4, and both these and a number of other dialects are considered in 
more general terms in Parí III (chapter 14). 


11.6 Later Phonetic and Phonological Developments 

The most important of these are summarized in (12-15) below (the fírst of which, 
the rule of manner dissimilation in voiceless obstruent clusters, has already been 
mentioned): 

(12) Other than in ‘learned’ words, voiceless obstruent clusters consisting of 
[stop + stop] or [fricative + fricative] all took the form [fricative + stop]. 

There are, however, two exceptions: 

(a) If the second member is /s/, we get stop + /s/. 

(b) The cluster /sf/ remained unchanged (except in Pontic). 
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The first may have begun during the early/middle Byzantine period (giving e.g. eirailja 
[’epapsa] for eirauaa [’epafsa] as the aorist of Traúo) ['pavo] T stop’, cf. 12.1.2), and 
would be therefore a distinct phenomenon not only in its effects but also in its chro- 
nology. Examples involving [s] followed by (p, 9, x [f, 0, x] are also in origin distinct, 
in that the Egyptian papyri provide good evidence for a colloquial development to [sp, 
st, sk] at the stage when the latter still represented the aspirated plosives [p**, t**, k**]. 
Indeed, in the specific case of aG, the development to [st] was a particular characteristic 
of north-west Greek from the earliest times, and many ancient dialects show at least 
sporadic ar-spellings in their later periods (see 1.4). It seems, then, that the pairs [sp]/ 
[sf], [st]/[s0], [sk]/[sx] began as alternative (i.e. popular vs. learned) descendants of 
earlier [sp**], [st**], [sk^], and that [st] progressively superseded its rival in popular 
spoken Greek during the early Byzantine period, with [sk] eventually following; [sf], 
however, was preferred to [sp] except in Pontic, the sibilant apparently inhibiting 
fricativization of a homorganic stop (i.e. one involving a tongue articulation), but 
generally failing to do so in the case of non-homorganic [p*"]. The more or less con- 
temporaneous shift of [au/eu] to [af/ef] added greatly to the frequency of clusters 
involving a voiceless fricative followed by a voiceless plosive (cf. yL|3u [af'tos] etc.), 
and it was presumably the increasing dominance of this pattern that led to the assimi- 
lation of other voiceless fricative combinations (involving two of [f, 0, x] < [p^, t*', k*'], 
always assuming the second element underwent this shift rather than simply being 
de-aspirated) and then of plosive + plosive clusters to what had by then become the 
phonotactic norm. Note, however, that only the last two steps of this series of devel- 
opments strictly involve the change of a voiceless fricative to a voiceless plosive or that 
of a voiceless plosive to a voiceless fricative, and it is these changes alone that fall 
properly under (12) above. 

(13) Other than in learned words, voiced fricatives were deleted before a nasal 

(except that /z/ before /m/ was universally retained). 

Taking (12) and (13) together, words such as ktlCu [’ktizo] T build’, and 
éTpLct)9T|v [e'trifdin] (the aorist passive of rpípo) [’trivo] T rub’) became x^íCw [’xtizo] 
and (é)Tpí(f)TTi-Ka [(e)'trifti-ka] respectively (see (35b) below for the ending of the last), 
while peupa [’revma] ‘torrent/river bed’ became pepa ['rema], as Trpaypa ['prayma] 
‘thing’ became irpápa ['prama].^ But just as with some of the earlier changes, there was 
significant interference from written Greek, leading to uncertainty and inconsistency, 
and a feeling among the educated that the innovative forms were ‘vulgar’. Consequently, 
those who had learned to write continued in general to spell (and presumably in part 
to pronounce) words in the traditional way long after the changes in (12) and (13) 
had set in; adapted spellings of other than the most everyday Ítems are therefore quite 
rare even in vernacular written texts until the modern period. 

There is clearly no prospect now that these pardal changes will ever be completed, 
and in Modern Greek many doublets survive, some clearly distinguished semanti- 
cally, e.g. XcTiTá [le'pta] ‘minutes’ beside Xecprá [lef'ta] ‘money’, peúpa ['revma] 
‘current’ (including electrical), beside pepa ‘torrent/river bed’), others partially so, as 
Ttpáypa ['pra(y)ma] ‘thing’ beside tipápa ['prama] ‘thing/genitals’. Eurthermore, many 
learned variants have now been fully assimilated, so that éXeuGepía [elefOe'ria], for 
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example, is now standard in place of earlier, and popular, XcurepLÚ [lefte'rja], while 
axoXelo [sxo'lio] ‘school’ seems never to have been seriously challenged in the standard 
by colloquial ctkoXcló [sko'/Co].'' 

(14) In popular speech a sequence of two like vowels was simplified (though once 
again many exceptions persisted under the influence of the written language). The 
accentuation of some resulting forms was then affected by analogical factors. For 
example, étroLTiKa [e'piika] T made/did’ (a ‘new’ aorist built on the oíd perfect stem, 
see (29)) developed to both the expected (éliroLKa [(e)'pika] and etroLKa [’epika] on 
the model of eSwKa ['edoka] T gave’/ 

(15) In some areas the palatalization of velar phonemes before high front vowels 
and [j] became more marked, e.g. the Oíd Athenian group and many insular dialects 
(though not universally in the lonian islands), where ultimately [c] (/k/) > [tj] or 
[ts], and [ 5 ] (/x/) > [J] or [s]; in Cretan [j] (/y/) also > [ 3 ]. Dental palatalization also 
took place quite widely (so [n, 1 , s, z] > [ji, Á, J, 3 ]), and this was especially important 
in the northern dialects (see 14.2.6), where the loss of unstressed [i] led to minimal 
pairs involving new phonemic contrasts between /s/ and /J/, /z/ and l'¡J. 

Certain popular diminutive formations containing palatalized velars/palatals, including 
many ñames and appellatives, were particularly subject to further palatalization. Thus 
-áKL(o)v ['-aci(o)n] and -óklío)? [-'aci(o)s] developed both to [-'aci(n)]/[-'acis] (without 
further palatalization) and to [-'atsi(n)]/ [-'atsis], the latter with feminine [-'atsaj. This 
type is the source of surnames such as BaaikaKris' [vasi'lacis] and XopTÚTaris' [xor'tatsis] 
and of many hypocoristics. Similar developments affected -lklíoIv [-'ici(o)n]/-LKL(o)s' 
[-'ici(o)s], and -oúk(l)ov ['uci(o)n]/-oÚKL(o)s' [-'uci(o)s], to give [-'ici(n)]/[-'icis] (fem [-'ika]) 
alongside [-'itsi(n)]/[-'itsis] (fem [-'itsa]), and [-'uci(n)]/[-'ucis] alongside [-'utsi(n)]/ 
[-'utsis] (fem [-'utsa]). This last often acquired an adjectival termination to give diminu¬ 
tive -oúraiKOS' [-'utsikosj. 

The position of dental affricates in the system was presumably reinforced by the 
Hellenization of Armenian ñames containing alveolar and palatal affricates (voiceless, 
voiced and aspirated in the original), and later by parallel formations in Slavic and 
Italian (cf. the Slav suffix [-itj], Italian -izzi, -ucci etc., and see Yeorgakás (1982), 
Symeonídis (1987) for a discussion of the origins and development of such formations). 
Properly, tg should be used to represent the voiceless affricate [ts] and to represent 
the voiced [dz] (the latter occurring chiefly in Italian, Turkish and other loanwords), 
but the distinction was not made systematically until modern times. 

In the light of what has been said about the phonological developments of the 
medieval period as a whole, it should by now be clear that any attempt to explain the 
emergence of standard Modern Greek exclusively in terms of the development of the 
popular spoken Greek of the middle ages is doomed to failure. The fact (until recently 
highly problematical for Greek language theorists of all persuasions, see Part III) is 
that educated spoken usage of the late Byzantine and Ottoman periods, and much 
vernacular writing based on it, consistently involved a blend of learned/written and 
popular/spoken variants (cf. 8.7). Indeed, contemporary Modern Greek remains very 
much a mixed language, with a strongly vernacular base but with many elements 
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derived from the learned tradition, a process that seems, ironically, to be accelerating 
with the final abandonment of the learned katharévousa and the progressive loss of 
the traditionally polarized/politicized perception of the ‘language question’. These 
observations are strongly reinforced when we turn to examine the major morphological 
and syntactic developments of the middle ages. 


11.7 Nominal Morphology and Syntax 

11.7.1 The dative case, prepositional phrases 

(16) The dative case carne to occupy an ever more tenuous position in the nominal 
morphology of the vernacular. Though it remained a fixture of the written Koine 
throughout the Byzantine period and beyond, the continued use of this case in 
spoken Greek had become restricted, during the course of the middle period, to the 
most formal speech of the educated population in the major urban centres, and its 
functions, both adverbial and grammatical, were therefore steadily transferred (cf. 
Humbert (1930), Trapp (1965)): 

(a) to the bare accusative: for indirect objects (both full noun phrases and 
clitic pronouns), and temporal expressions of time ‘when’. Subsequently, full 
noun phrase indirect objects increasingly required prepositional support, 
cf. (c). 

(b) to the genitive: for indirect objects (both clitic pronouns and full noun 
phrases). 

In the later middle ages there is still much fluctuation of usage in vernacular literary 
texts, often within a single text, especially with regard to the case of clitic pronouns. 
It used to be assumed, therefore, that the final choice between genitive and accusative 
for indirect object pronouns belonged to the early modern period, with northern dia- 
lects, along with Pontic and Cappadocian, eventually favouring the accusative, and 
other varieties opting for the genitive. However, a more careful study of the manu- 
scripts of the relevant texts has shown that many in fact display clear preferences,^ 
while detailed analysis of corpora of original documentary material of the period 
(material not subject to the vagaries of manuscript transmission) has confirmed that 
this variation is largely illusory (see the pioneering contribution of Lendári and 
Manoléssou (2003)). The evidence overall points rather towards a clear north/south 
choice by no later than the 15th century, and probably much earlier if the strong 
preferences of regionally specific material from earlier times (e.g. the ‘northern’ 
Protobulgarian inscriptions of the 9th century, see 12.1.2) are to be reconciled with 
the picture provided by the later material. 

(c) Dative functions were also transferred to prepositional phrases: e.g. e’ts' [is] 
‘to’ + accusative for full noun phrase indirect objects; instrumental expressions 
formed with htá [5ja] ‘through’, and perá [meta], subsequently pé [me], ‘with’ 
(through simplification in the context of a neuter plural árdele, peírd) tú X 
[me(ta) ta X] and generalization of the reduced form). 
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The accusative had eventually emerged as the solé prepositional case in popular 
spoken varieties by the beginning of the later Byzantine period at the latest, and the 
array of prepositions in common use was reduced to: 

el? [is] ‘at/in/on/to/into/onto’, subsequently aé [se], the product of resegmentation of 
sequences like el? epélva) [is e'me(na)] as elae [léva [ise 'mena], followed by aphaer- 
esis, was regularized, though this was reduced to [s] before the definite árdele (now 
written otó [sto] etc.) and often also before words beginning with a vowel (now 
written a' [s]). 

áiTÓ [a'po] ‘from/since (time)/by (agent)’; with frequent deletion of the final vowel 
before the definite árdele and words beginning with [o] or [a]; in vernacular texts 
we also find átré [ape] with epenthesis, especially before the árdele, 
hid [5ja] ‘for/about’; later simplified to yid [ja], 
pé [me] ‘with’. 

XupL? [xo'ris] ‘without’. 

(jj? [os] ‘up to/until’. 

The first four of these, however, could be optionally specified by an adverbial element 
to give further precisión, e.g. péaa ae ['mesa se], lit. ‘within at’, i.e. inside’; (élTrávai átró 
[(e)'pano apo], lit. ‘above from’, i.e. ‘over’ etc. Other prepositions, though belonging 
properly to the written tradition, were sometimes exploited even in popular forms of 
writing by educated authors: e.g. ávri [an'di] ‘instead of’, now often followed by ytá 
[ja];KaTá [ka'ta] ‘accordingto/about (time)/during’;peTá[me'ta] ‘after’;peTa^ú[meta'ksi] 
‘among/between’; péxpL ['mexri] ‘until’; Trapd [pa'ra] ‘against/despite’; irpó? [pros] 
‘towards/in respect of/for the purpose of’ etc. All of these are still used in standard 
Modern Greek, though others, such as év [en] ‘in’ and ¿k [ek] ‘out of’, have survived 
only in fixed expressions: e.g. évTÓ^eL [en'daksi] ‘in order/all right’; ev pépcL [em 'meri] 
‘inpart’;éy áyáyKTi[ena'nai]gi]‘inneed/ifneedbe’;éK Twy TipoTéptoy [ektombro'teron], 
lit. ‘from the former’, i.e. ‘in advance/a priori’; ¿k yéou [ek 'neu], lit. ‘from new’, i.e. 
‘afresh’ etc. Other learned prepositional usages (e.g. áyd [a'na] ‘per’; étrl [e'pi] + accusa¬ 
tive ‘for the duration of’, + genitive ‘in the time of’; kutú [kata] + genitive ‘against’; 
ÚTiép [i'per] ‘on behalf of’) have been reintroduced more recently from katharévousa. 


11.7.2 Feminine nouns of the Ist declension: paradigm standardization 

(17) In classical Greek, Ist-declension (a-stem) feminine nouns followed one of 
four declensional subpatterns: 

(a) nom -ct [-a:] + gen -ü? [-a:s] (e.g. x^ipa [k*'ó:ra:]) 

(b) nom-a [-a] + gen-q? [-e:s] (e.g. 6áXaaaa [t''álassa]) 

(c) nom -a [-a] + gen -a? [-a:s] (e.g. trelpa [pé:ra]) 

(d) nom-q [-e:] + gen-q? [-e:s] (e.g. TLpq [ti:mé:]) 

After the loss of vowel-length distinctions, analogical levelling produced a simplified 
two-way System, in which genitives consistently followed their nominatives in choice 
of vowel: 
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(a-c) nom -a [-a] + gen -a? [-as] 

(d) nom -r| [-i] + gen -ri? [-is] 

Interference between types (b) and (c), and to a lesser extent between types (a) and 
(b), had begun to affect more popular varieties in late antiquity (Gignac 1981: 3-11, 
213), but the more radical simplification belongs to the middle ages. 


11.7.3 Masculine nouns of the Ist declension: paradigm standardization 

(18) Masculine nouns of the first declension in -ag [-as] and -ri? [-is], both origi- 
nally with gen -ou [-u], replaced their classical genitives with -a [-a] and -p [-i] 
respectively. 

Such ‘regularized’ declensional patterns, i.e. with the vowel of the genitive following 
that of the nominative, were already used for many personal ñames in classical Greek 
(especially in lonic inscriptions and in Great Attic texts from lonic-speaking territories), 
but from the first century AD onwards examples involving common nouns start to 
appear in the papyri (cf. 6.5.2). 


11.7.4 Interplay between the Ist and 3rd declensions: 
imparisyllabic paradigms 

(19) The elimination of the class of masculine and feminine consonant-stem nouns 
of the third declension proceeded quite quickly in popular speech. Some were 
replaced early by neuter diminutives in -l [-i]. Otherwise, the development proceeded 
from the addition of an analogical -v [-n] to the original acc sg in -a [-a], beginning 
in Román times (Gignac (1981: 45-6), cf. 4.11.3). The consequential parallelism 
with first-declension accusatives in -a(v) [-a(n)] led to interference between the two 
paradigms and ultimately to their merger. Thus new nominatives in -a (fem) and 
-a? (mase) were built to the accusative in -a(v) [-a(n)], and genitives in -ag [-as] 
(fem) and -a [-a] (mase) followed, producing paradigms of the type: 

(a) nom pprépa [mi'tera]/acc ppTépa(v) [mi'tera(n)]/gen ppTépas" [mi'teras], 
‘mother’(contrast classical: pfjTpp ['mitir]/ppTépa [mi'teral/ppTpós" [mi'tros]). 

(b) nom TTarépas' [pa'teras]/acc TTarépaív) [pa'tera(n)]/gen iraTÉpa [pa'tera], 
‘father’(contrast classical: iraTpp [pa'tir]/TTaTépa [paheral/Trarpós- [pa'tros]). 


With the final elimination of -v [-n] in the accusative singular forms, we therefore move 
to the modern system of a-stem nouns (i.e. comprising both original a-stems and origi¬ 
nal consonant-stems), in which feminine nouns have a common nom/acc sg in -a/-p 
[-a/-i], gen -a^Z-q? [-as/-is], and masculine nouns have nom sg in -ag/-r\g [-as/-is], with 
a common acc/gen sg in -a/-p [-a/-i]. 

In the plural it was the 3rd-declension consonant-stem pattern of nom -eg [-es], acc 
-a? [-as], that influenced the corresponding Ist-declension forms -ai [-e] and -ag [-as]: 
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thus xwpotL [’xore] ‘countries’, for example, became [’xore-s], eventually spelled x^P^?- 
The pardal falling together of nom and acc forms in the consonant stems, already 
noted in the Román period (4.11.1, 6.5.2), gradually became the norm for the new 
mixed paradigm, with nom -e? [-es]/acc -es- [-es] increasingly replacing nom -es [-es]/ 
acc -as [-as] (though with exceptions in Pontic, and sometimes in Chian and Rhodian). 
Only in the gen pl did the paradigms remain partially distinct, since original Ist- 
declension nouns retained their accented suffix -tov [-'on], while former consonant-stem 
nouns, which originally carried the accent on the penultimate syllable, kept it there, 
e.g. eXTriSuv [el'pióon] ‘of-hopes’ etc. There was, however, a reduction in the use of 
the genitive plural in spoken Greek up until the modern era and the advent of universal 
education (cf. for example Thumb (1912: 31) on the vernacular of the late 19th 
century). Subsequently, the case has enjoyed a revival and is now once again routinely 
employed in the full range of modern genitive functions (albeit with competition from 
áiTÓ [apo] ‘from’ + acc in partitive constructions). 

This set of developments brought with them the major advantage of eliminating 
allomorphy between the nom sg and the rest of the consonant-stem paradigm 
(compare éXTuSa [el'pi5a]/¿XTTL6as [el'pidas] beside éXtrís [el'pis]/ éXiriSos [el'pióos]), 
but the process was again inhibited by knowledge of the written language (including 
passive knowledge, e.g. through exposure to the liturgy), and the original morphology 
is still used for learned written forms of particular vocabulary Ítems (cf. 
TpaireCa Tps EXXáSos ['trapeza tis e'laóos] ‘Bank of-the Greece’ etc). Genitives in 
accented -ós [-'os] also persist in some local varieties, especially in the lonian islands 
(where there has even been some extensión to the original a-stem paradigm, giving not 
only ToO TTarpós [tu pa'tros] ‘of-the father’ but also Tfjs TTOpTÓs [tis por'tos] ‘of-the 
door’, from rrópTa ['porta]). 

(20) This pardal conflation of Ist and 3rd (consonant-stem) declensions led to 
further remodellings. Thus the consonant-stem type nom sg (pvyág [fi'yas] ‘exile’, 
with nom pl {í)u-yá8es' [fi'yaóes], led first to the modification of the ancient ‘con- 
tracted’ Ist-declension type, with accented nom sg in -as- [-'as] (< “’-éas [-'eas]), with 
gen sg in -a [-'a], and nom pl in -al [-'e]. In origin these were mainly pet-names, but 
the type was widely extended in popular speech to denote professions and bodily 
peculiarities (‘big-head’, ‘thick-lip’ etc). The pardal transfer of these to the conso¬ 
nant-stem paradigm is already apparent in texts of Hellenistic and Román times, 
but in the medieval period the consonant-stem forms were standardly adopted in 
the plural: thus áppñs [a'vas] ‘abbot’, with oíd gen sg á(3pa [a'va], but nom pl 
á(3|3áSes [a'vaóes] etc. 

From this type the pattern was further extended to most nouns ending in accented 
vowel + -s [-s], e.g. TTairTToOs [pa'pus] ‘grandfather’, plural TTaTTTTo08es [pa'puóes]; 
subsequently many loanwords from Turkish entered this paradigm.^ All these types 
have retained their imparisyllabic inflection in modern Greek. 

The pattern also attracted the modified forms of the oíd 3rd-declension type in -eús 
[-'efs], e.g. (laaLXeús [vasi'lefs] ‘king/emperor’. Here the accusative (laaLXéa [vasi'lea] 
spawned a new nominative PaaiXéas [vasi'leas], which developed to PaaLXias [vasi'Xas] 
by synizesis. From this base we then get a new paradigm with plural paatXLáSes [vasi'Áaóes] 
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(also retained in Modern Greek). The suffix -áhes- [-'aóes] was also sometimes extended 
to ordinary Ist-declension masculines and feminines: iia9r|Tf|S' [maGi'tis] ‘pupil’, 
for example, may have plural paBriré? [maGi'tes] or paOriráSes' [maGi'taóes], while 
(iSep(í)f| [aóer'fi] ‘sister’ may have plural áSepcpés' [aóer'fes] or áSepípáSeg [ader'faóes] 
etc.* In the case of masculines, if the accent fell originally on the root, there is 
also often a by-form in -r|8es- [-ides], e.g. pác|)TTis' [’raftis] ‘tailor’, with plurals 
pa^íTáSes' [raf'taóes] and pá4)Tr|Ses' [’raftióes] alongside the regular páípres' ['raftes]. 
There are even examples of extensión to the o-stem (2nd-declension) paradigm. The 
longer forms of this type sometimes still occur dialectally, but are not used in standard 
Modern Greek. 

(21) This period also saw the beginnings of the assimilation of the 3rd-declension 
i-stem type in -l? [-is], e.g. 0úpr|aLs- [’Gimisis] ‘memory’, to the Ist-declension para¬ 
digm. Some early examples also involve transfer to the type in -is' [-'ís]/-l8os- [-'idos], 
whence a new accusative in -L8a(v) [-'i5a(n)) and the rebuilding of the paradigm in 
the familiar way. But in general the process was based on the existing phonetic 
overlap in the acc sg, e.g. 3rd-declension 6úpr|aL(v) ['Gimisi(n)]/lst-declension v'lktiv 
[' nik-i(n)] ‘victory’. This led to a nom sg 9úpr|aL ['Gimisij (or 9úpT|ar|, though such 
forms were not written till later), and gen sg GíipriaLS- [’Gimisis] (or 0ijpr|ar|S’), and 
even nom/acc pl Oúpriacs- ['GimisesJ. 

Again, however, the process was slow and pardal, with the ancient gen sg as in ttoXccos' 
['poleos] ‘city’ and the oíd plural paradigm in general showing particular resistance to 
assimilation in all but the most popular/local varieties because of the influence of 
written/liturgical Greek. In the modern standard the new nom/acc sg has now been 
adopted (spelled with -p), but both gen sg forms remain acceptable, while in the plural 
the ancient paradigm has been standardized: nom/acc ttóXcls- ['polis], gen TTÓXeiúv 
['poleon]. 


11.7.5 Neuters 

(22) Since neuters generally ended in vowel + v [n] (cf. the two principal 2nd- 
declension paradigms illustrated by ?úXov ['ksilo(n)] ‘wood’ and TtaLSÍv [pe'5i(n)] 
‘child’, see 6.5.2 for the latter), it was natural that the 3rd-declension type in -pa [-ma], 
gen sg -poTOS- [-matos], should fall into line. Forms such as Trpáíylpav ['pra(Y)ma(n)] 
‘thing, deed’ are therefore quite standard by the time vernacular literature starts to 
appear in the 12th century. 

There is also a tendency to substitute the 2nd-declension genitive ending, to 
give TTpa('y)páToi) [pra(Y)'matu] beside learned TTpálylpaTOs- ['pra(Y)matos], on the 
assumption that forms such as nom/acc pl TTpáypara ['pra(Y)mata] and gen pl 
TTpaypáTüjy [pra(Y)'niato(n)] were of 2nd-declension type; the opposite confusión is 
attested in forms like TTpoüoJTraTa [pro'sopata] ‘faces’, with 3rd-declension -ra [-ta] 
added to the 2nd-declension plural form TTpóawrra ['prosopa]. In standard Modern 
Greek the ancient form of the gen sg has been adopted. 
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The 3rd-declension s-stem type in -og [-os] (e.g. Saaog- [’óasos] ‘forest’), with gen 
-ou? [-us] and nom/acc pl -p [i], also survived and even attracted some 2nd-declension 
neuters in -o(v) [-o(n)], so that we find plurals such as Káorpp ['kastri] ‘forts’, 
SévTpp [’óendri] ‘trees’, beside the expected Káarpa [’kastra], Sévrpa ['dendraj. 

(23) From the 5th/6th century onwards the new deverbative suffix -aipoy 
[-simo(n)], used to denote actions and associated meanings of a more concrete 
nature, begins to make an appearance, in part to replace oíd feminine abstracts in 
-OLS" [-sis] (now disfavoured because of their declensional irregularity)/ in part to 
replace the nominalized infinitive which, in popular speech, was increasingly 
restricted to use as a temporal adverbial adjunct: thus tó ISelv [to i'óin], lit. ‘the 
to-see’, is used to mean ‘when/after s/he had seen in vernacular texts of the later 
middle ages. 

Forms such as ypáifíipoy ['Yrapsimo(n)] ‘writing’ (also ‘handwriting’ or ‘something 
written’) seem to involve the addition of an anomalous neuter suffix -poy [-mo(n)] to 
the stem of the oíd action-noun formations in -at- [-si-], but otherwise decline like the 
3rd-declension type in -pa [-ma], with gen sg -paTO? [-matos] (or -párou [’-matu]), 
nom/acc pl -para [-mata]. These formations therefore probably belonged originally to 
the 3rd-declension type, but a singular such as ''ypáífJLpa ['yrapsima] would have been 
quickly reinterpreted as a neuter plural of the second declension. This then gave birth 
to forms such as nom/acc sg -atpoy [-simo(n)] and gen sg/pl -aípou [-'simu]/“aípcüy 
[-'simo(n)], but the innovation became standard only in the nom/acc sg, and by the 
9th/10th century the remainder of the paradigm employed only the original 3rd- 
declension endings, as in standard Modern Greek. 


11.7.6 The definite article 

(24) The i-vowel of the innovative fem nom pl (the form later spelled ol [i]) prob¬ 
ably owes its origin to the prevocalic synizesis of original al [e] as [e] and then [j], 
e.g. al á8e\(paí [j-a5el'fe], with later reanalysis of [j] as deriving from ‘full-form’ [i], 
a process perhaps supported by the i-vowel of fem sg forms [i], Tfi(y) [ti(n)], Tf!? 
[tis]. In the modern period, acc pl tl? [tis] is the result of the remodelling of standard 
medieval Té? [tes] (replacing tó? [tas]) to the nominative form. 

Such innovative forms were not written for a long time, and when they did begin to 
appear in texts, there was much uncertainty about orthography. Nom pl al [e] survived 
in the South Italian dialects (with generalization to the masculine paradigm in some 
areas), while acc pl tú? [tas] was still used until recently in some island dialects (e.g. 
on Chios and Rhodes); ré? [tes] is still in use on Cyprus. 


11.7.7 Adjectives 

(25) (a) In the adjectival paradigms, there was a strong tendency to provide all 

surviving types with three distinct terminations (mase, fem and neut) 
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according to the model of the most common type with 2nd-declension 
masc/neut in -og- [-os]/-o(v) [-o(n)], and Ist-declension fem in -a [-a] or 
-r| [-i], Thus compound adjectives of 2nd-declension type, which had 
lacked a distinct feminine in classical Greek, were supplied with a Ist- 
declension feminine to bring them into line. 

(b) Adjectives with forms belonging to 3rd-declension paradigms, just like 
nouns and participles, were increasingly disfavoured, and frequently 
subject to reformation or loss. The major survivor was the class of 
u-stem adjectives, which had always had a distinct Ist-declension femi¬ 
nine form (cf. (Bapús- [va'ris] (mase), Papela [va'ria] (fem), fBapú [va'ri] 
(neut) ‘heavy’), though this too was subject to considerable reformation 
(see below). By contrast, the consonant-stem types had only two termi- 
nations and were largely abandoned in favour of more regular replace- 
ments. The s-stems, however (e.g. eüyevfis' [evje'nis] (masc/fem), evyevé^ 
[evje'nes] (neut) ‘noble’), though also subject to replacement, were some- 
times retained in an adapted form. 

The principal changes, most of which belong to the later middle ages, are summarized 
in (26-8). 

(26) The u-stem masc/neut paradigm (sg -ús' [-'is]/-ij [-'i], pl -eT? [-'is]/-éa [-'ea]) 
was partially incorporated into the Ist and 2nd declensions through the homophony 
of its mase sg with that of Ist-declension mase nouns in -p? [-'is] and that of its 
neut sg with that of 2nd-declension neuter nouns in -ííy) [-'i]. Thus mase Papúg' 
[va'ris] ‘heavy’ was given gen sg (3apf| [va'ri], though nom pl [var'ji] took the 2nd- 
declension suffix to distinguish it from the fem pl; fem [BapeTa [va'ria] developed by 
synizesis to [var'ja], with pl [var'jes]); neut [va'ri] has gen [var'ju], and pl [var'ja]. 
The neut gen sg was also used for the mase because of the identity of the two forms 
in the regular 2nd-declension paradigm. The development was further supported by 
the existence of 2nd-declension forms in the mase pl, and the oddity of apparent 
masculine adjectives of the Ist declension. 


Such forms were originally exclusive to spoken Greek and there was much uncertainty 
about orthography when they were finally written. Forms without a learned history 
were in general written as if they belonged to the Ist or 2nd declension as appropriate: 
e.g. mase araxTris- [stax'tis] (gen araxTr] [stax'ti] or araxTLoO [stax'tju], pl araxTLoi 
[stax'tji]); fem oraxTLá [stax'tja]; neuter erraxTL [stax'ti] ‘ashen’. But in other cases 
there was interference from the written language; thus in the case of (Bapú? [va'ris]/(Bapú 
[var'i] ‘heavy’, the modern orthography has kept the original u in the masc/neut nom/ 
acc singular, but otherwise uses spellings with -l-, so (Bapús' [va'ris]/(Bapij [va'ri] but (Bapid 
[va'rja]/(3apLoí [va'rji]. As a result, the mase and neut sg have ceased to belong to any 
living paradigm and lack an acceptable genitive inflection. Earlier, however, forms in 
(-ú)/-f| [-'i] and -Loú [-'ju] were used freely, and the paradigm was sufficiently productive 
to attract some regular adjectives in -ós' [-'os] (some of which then became ‘standard’, 
most notably paKpús- [ma'kris] ‘long’ for ancient puKpós- [ma'kros]). 
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Occasionally, however, the levelling seems to have been carried through more 
systematically for accidental phonetic reasons. Thus mase and fem nom plurals 
yXuKL-oL [yli'ci] (replacing ancient yXuiceTs' [yli'cis]) and yXuKL-és' [yli'ces] (< ancient 
yXuKeTaL [yli'cie]) ‘sweet’ were reinterpreted as yXuK-oí [yli'ci] and yXuK-é? [yli'ces] with 
regular velar palatalization before the suffixes [-i/-e]. On this basis, a 2nd-declension 
neut pl yXuKd [yli'ka] was constructed with root-final velar, and the masc/neut pl forms 
then led to corresponding 2nd-declension singulars, yXuKÓs- [yli'kos] and yXuKÓ [yli'ko], 
in place of ancient yXuKÚs" [yli'cis] and yXuKÚ [yli'ci]. The fem sg, however, remains 
yXuKLÓ [yli'ca] (< ancient yXuKcIa [yli'cia]), thus blocking the full regularization of the 
paradigm. Examples of this type also led to -lú [-'ja] feminines in regular 2nd/lst- 
declension adjectives when the stem ended in a velar. 

Alongside these pardal, and rather confused, attempts to intégrate members of a 
dying paradigm into living alternatives in the popular language, there are also words 
taken directly from the written language which have now been incorporated into 
standard Modern Greek with their ancient paradigm intact. A good example is eupé? 
[e'vris] ‘broad’ (with genitive eüpéos' [e'vreos], pl eüpels- [e'vris]). 

(27) The ancient n-stem type in masc/fem -tov [-on], neut -ov [-on], was almost com- 
pletely lost apart from rare imports from the learned language. There are also a few 
ancient participles of the -tov [-on]/gen -ovtos' [-ondos] type in common use as adjec¬ 
tives, again with a complete ancient paradigm, e.g. mase évSLacjjépüJv [enóia'feron], 
fem év6La(|)épouaa [enóia'ferusa], neut éy8La(|)épov [endia'feron] ‘interesting’. 

(28) Adjectives of the s-stem type in masc/fem -r]g [-'is], neut -és' [-'es], were vari- 
ously replaced by existing alternatives or remodelled using more regular suffixes 
(not all of which have survived into Modern Greek): e.g. áKpL(3r|S' [akri'vis] 
‘accurate’ > dKpL(3ós- [akri'vos]; áXr|0f|S' [ali'Bis] ‘true’ > áXT|0Lyós' [aliBi'nos]; 
ápa0f|S- [ama'Gis] ‘ignorant’> apaBo? ['amaGos] and ápá0r|TOs- [a'maGitos]; eijyeyris" 
[evje'nis] ‘noble’ > eüyevós- [evje'nos] and eüyevLKÓs- [evjeni'kos]; fiyiris" [i'jis] 
‘healthy’ > fiyiripós' [iji'ros]/yepós' [je'ros] and úyieLyós' [iji'nos]. In many cases, 
however, the ancient form survived in the written language and has since been 
reincorporated into standard modern Greek with its ancient paradigm intact. In 
cases where both forms have been retained side by side, there is often semantic dif- 
ferentiation (e.g. áKpLflfis' [akri'vis] ‘accurate’, áKpLpós" [akri'vos] ‘expensive’; fiyiris' 
[i'jis] ‘healthy’, uyicLuós- [iji'nos] ‘hygienic’). 


Others, however, were taken to belong to the type of Ist-declension substantives, 
such as auyyeyris- [sinje'nis] ‘related’ > ‘a relative’, with gen auyyeyfi [sinje'ni] and pl 
auyyeyTjSeS' [sinje'nióes], and supplied with feminine counterparts in -laaa [-isa] (e.g. 
auyyéytaaa [sin'jenisa]). Though both forms were nouns, they could be used in apposi- 
tion to other nouns and acquire adjective-like status, leading to completion of the 
paradigm by the addition of neuters in -lkó [-i'ko] taken from regular adjectival para- 
digms, as auyyeyiKÓ [sinjeni'ko]. This suffix was sometimes then generalized to the 
masculine and feminine to produce a normal adjectival paradigm in -LKá? [-i'kos]/-LKri 
[-i'ci]/-LKÓ [-i'ko] (cf. eüyevLKÓs- [evjeni'kos] ‘noble/polite’). Thus the modern adjective 
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is auyyeyLKÓs' [sinjeni'kos], while the ancient auyyeyfi? [sinje'nis], together with its 
classical paradigm, has been reincorporated into the language as a noun meaning ‘(a) 
relative’. 

Many neologisms ending in -ÓTri? [-'atis], -í.ttis' [-'itis] and -cÓTri? [-'otis] were later 
added to this class, despite the difference in accent, to give '-r|S" [-is]/ '-Laaa [-isa]/ '-lko 
[- iko]. From this aróse a set of popular adjectives in '-lkos" [’-ikos], e.g. x^pLÚrris' 
[xo'rjatis] ‘peasant/villager’, x^^PLÓtlkos- [xor'jatikos] ‘of the peasantry, rustic’. 
Masculine nouns of this type have now largely been assimilated into the regular Ist- 
declension paradigm with plural in -eg [-es]. 

Similarly innovative forms in -dpri? [-'aris], -épTi? [-'eris] and later -éXtis" [-'elis] (e.g. 
in Turkish loans like TepTréXTis" [tem'belis] ‘lazy’) were treated in a parallel fashion, 
though these were felt to be adjectival from the start and the feminine therefore ended 
in -a [-a] rather than nominal -laaa [-isa]. There was, however, some overlap and 
uncertainty between the two types (e.g. x^^PLára [xo'rjata]/xwpLáTLCTCTa [xo'rjatisa] 
‘female villager’). In general, these have survived into Modern Greek as adjectives 
with their popular paradigm intact: e.g. CilkLápTi? [zi'Áaris], CiH^-Lápa [zi’Áara], 
CpXLápLKo [zi'Áariko] ‘jealous’. 

11.7.8 Pronouns 

(29) Pronominal morphology underwent extensive remodelling during the middle 

ages. This complex area is summarized under the following subheadings: 

(a) Indefinite pronouns. 

(b) Interrogative pronouns. 

(c) Relative pronouns. 

(d) Demonstrative pronouns. 

(e) Personal pronouns. 

(a) Indefinite pronouns 

The indefinite pronoun/adjective tl? [tis] ‘someone/some, anyone/any’ was increasingly 
replaced in its incipient use as an indefinite article by the numeral el? [is], later eva? 
['enas], lit. ‘one’ (as already sporadically from Hellenistic times). In its strictly pro¬ 
nominal uses, however, (‘someone/anyone’), it was remodelled as tlvú? [tinas], though 
this in turn was eventually replaced, as explained immediately below. 

The particle kqv [ka(n)], originally a combination of kql [ce] ‘even’ with modal ay 
[an], was already used as a free-standing intensifier even in classical Greek. In combi¬ 
nation with el? [is] this gradually passed from the sense ‘even/at least one’ to become 
a new indefinite pronoun meaning ‘anyone’. A transitional example might be 
Apophthegmata Patrum (c. ad 500), Migne vol. 45, 261 B: 

(i) aÚTwv Kav ev ápeaKei aÚTíS; 

[cks af'ton kan 'en a'rcsci ato? 

from those(-things) even/any one pleases him? 


‘Does any one of these things please him?’ 
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The syllabification of Kaveís', as in [ka'nis], encouraged formal resegmentation as 
[ka-'nis], and the element kq- [ka-] was then compounded with other ancient indefi- 
nite pronouns and adverbs to form one set of modern indefinites, e.g. kótl [’kati] 
‘something’, KánoLos- [’kapjos] ‘someone’ (the second element originally meant ‘some 
kind of’ but assumed a parallel pronominal function to replace tl? [tis] in this sense), 
KaTTOTe [’kapote] ‘sometimes’, kóttou [’kapu] ‘somewhere’ etc. The original final nasal 
was retained only in KápiroCTos' [’kambosos], lit. ‘some-many’, i.e. ‘(quite) a few’. For 
medieval variants of these with prefixed ó- [o-] (oKari [o'kati], ókóttolos' [o'kapjos] 
etc.), see 12.3.3. 

But unlike the ancient indefinites, which meant both ‘any X’ and ‘some X’, the new 
forms were divided into negative-polarity (‘any/no’) and affirmative (‘some’) subtypes 
(see 12.3.2 for further discussion). Thus alongside the affirmative forms just listed, 
Kaveis' [ka'nis] and Kanéva? [ka'nenas] (the latter used both pronominally and adjec- 
tivally) appear only in negative, interrogative and generic contexts with the sense 
‘anyone’, and can also be used absolutely with the negative sense of ‘no one’. A number 
of other indefinite forms were assimilated to this model to complete the set: e.g. tlttotc 
['tipote] ‘anything/nothing’ (i.e. tl [ti] ‘something/anything’ + TToré [pote] ‘ever’, later 
TLTTOTa [’tipota]); TToré [po'te] ‘ever/never’; TTouSem [puGe'na] ‘anywhere/nowhere’ (i.e. 
TTo6éy [po'Gen] ‘(from) anywhere/sornewhere’ remodelled to ttoú [pu] ‘anywhere/some- 
where’ and given the intensive suffix -á [-'a] also used in demonstratives). 

(b) Interrogative pronouns 

Just as the (affirmative) indefinite tl? [tis] ‘some(one)’ was replaced by kúttolos' [’kapjos], 
so interrogative tls'; [tis] ‘who?’ was replaced by ttoTos'; [’pios] (originally ‘which?/what 
kind of?’ but again extended from adjectival to pronominal function). The substitution 
was promoted by the demise of 3rd-declension masc/fem forms, and the fact that the 
majority of interrogative elements began with tt- [p-], cf. ttoO; [pu] ‘where?’, Tróre; 
['pote] ‘when?’ etc. The accent was shifted to the final syllable with synizesis to give 
TTOLÓs'; [pjos] ‘who?’. 

However, the neuter tí; [ti] ‘what?’, just like the second element of indefinite kótl 
['kati] ‘something’, was retained, and in some dialects (e.g. the Oíd Athenian and 
south-eastern groups, Cretan, and many Cycladic varieties) used so habitually in the 
phrase tí (e)v(L) tó/tú; ['ti n do/da], lit. ‘what is-it/are-they that?’ (cf. French qu'est-ce 
que?), that this eventually developed (through dissimilation) into the fused pronominal 
interrogative elvTa/lvTa; ['inda] ‘what?’. 

(c) Relative pronouns 

The ancient forms o? [os]/ p [i]/ 6 [o], invariably beginning, and often also ending, in 
a vowel, were prone to merger and loss. Beginning in classical times, they were fre- 
quently replaced by stronger forms in popular speech. 

The regular substitutes in the early-to-middle period are forms of the árdele begin¬ 
ning with T- [t-] (as already in classical lonic, where the once protective initial /h/ of 
the true relative was lost prehistorically), and, especially in cases where the árdele also 
began with a vowel, the formerly indefinite ootl? ['ostis] and emphatic ooTiep ['osper]. 
The interrogative tí?; [tis] is also sometimes used as a relative; this originated in overlap 
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with oaTL? ['ostis] in indirect questions/free relatives (cf. I know what(ever) she knows), 
whence it acquired first a free-relative and then a simple-relative use parallel to oarL? 
[ostis]. 

Replacement of these options by ottou/ttou [('o)pu] ‘that’ apparently became general 
only in the latter part of the period under review, despite a few early examples (see 
below). It is traditionally assumed that this originally locative adverb (‘where’) first 
acquired the wider range of functions carried by the locative prepositions év [enj/el? 
[is], (i.e. not only ‘where-at’, but also ‘where-to’ (goal) and ‘where-with’ (instrumental/ 
comitative), and was then used, by simple extensión, as an indirect object relative (cf. 
‘X where-with/where-to I spoke’). Reinterpreted in this role as a substitute also for 
‘bare’ genitive and accusative elements functioning as indirect objects, it was then 
further extended to cover other genitive and accusative uses, including that of direct 
object. At this stage the final generalization to the role of subject, as a nominative 
substitute, would have been straightforward. 

But convincing cases of relative ottou [’opu] are hard to find in the Egyptian papyri 
(cf. Gignac (1981: 179)), and all the examples from low-brow Christian writing (from 
around the 5th century) are nominative substitutes (Bakker (1974: 71-2)): 

(i) ¿Kelvo? oTTou ¿payeípeuev (Leóntios of Neapolis, Li/e o/^ 5í/ofiw 46, 18) 

[e'cinos (o)pu ema'jireven] 
that-man that was-cooking 


Since the proposed development must have taken some time, it would follow that it 
must have begun in late antiquity, making the absence of good examples from Egypt 
all the more mysterious. Eurthermore, it is usually the case cross-linguistically that the 
use of an indeclinable relative complementizer begins with the role of subject, and then 
Works its way down the grammatical hierarchy of direct and indirect object to other 
adjunct/adverbial functions (see, for example, Maxwell (1982)). If this was the case 
in Greek, as the few available data suggest, an alternative account is clearly required 
(cf. Manoléssou (2003b)). One possibility is that colloquial free relatives like 
oÚK eoQ ' OTTOi) ... [uk 'esOopu...], lit. ‘not there-is (any case/any means) in-which/by- 
which ...’, i.e. ‘it is impossible that where there was already some development 
from the spatial sense, eventually provided a source for the extensión of a semantically 
bleached ottou [opu] (= ‘that’) to relative clauses with heads (starting with the subject 
role in line with the evidence). 

We also start to find examples of the relative use of classical óttolos' [o'pios] (origi¬ 
nally = ‘of such a kind as’) in place of oaTL? ['ostis]. This conformed with both the 
general preference for tr-forms over T-forms, and the general pattern of redeploying 
free-relative adjectivals as relative pronouns. Overlap of use in indirect questions again 
led to confusión with the corresponding interrogative tto'los' [’pios] ‘who?’, which in 
turn created confusión about the status of ó- [o-] in the longer form: was this óttoIos" 
[o'pios], ó tto'los' [o 'pios] (article + interrogative used as a relative) or ó 'ttoTos' [o 
'pios] (the article followed by the longer form reduced by aphaeresis)? We therefore 
start to find the ‘corrected’ form of the last of these, namely ó óttoTos' [o o'pios], the 
use of which was reinforced under the influence of Romance after the capture of 
Constantinople by the fourth crusade in 1204 and the subsequent división of the 
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empire amongst the conquering Latín powers (cf. French le quel, Italian il quale etc). 
In the non-classicizing literature of late Byzantium we therefore find óttoIos'/ottolos- 
[o'pios/'opjos] (for the accent of the second cf. the functionally equivalent ootl? ['ostis] 
and the accentuation in citation form of all the related adverbials in otr- [’op-]), ó óuolos' 
[o o'pios], and (with aphaeresis and/or conflation of interrogative and relative) 
ó TToIos-/ó TTOLÓs' [o 'pios/o pjos], all in use alongside indeclinable ottou [('o)pu]. 

'Otto'los' [o'pios], like its predecessor oaTL? ['ostis], was also employed as an indefi- 
nite/generic pronoun in free relatives, but in this case, the accent was standardized on 
the first syllable to give ottolos’ ['opjos], reflecting the continuing influence of the clas- 
sical neuter o,tl ['oti] ‘whatever’, which was retained alongside kótl ['kati] ‘something’, 
and TÍ; [ti] ‘what?’. This duality naturally led to ottou ['opu] and its variants also being 
used, at least for a time, in free relatives. 

In Modern Greek, however, ttoú [pu] and ó óuoTos' [o o'pios] are used only as simple 
relatives (the latter with a slightly learned feel), ottolos- ['opjos] only as an indefinite/ 
generic pronoun in free relatives, though there was much uncertainty in the later middle 
ages before this stable pattern finally emerged. 

(d) Demonstrative pronouns 

As already noted, aÜTÓs [af'tos] became a true demonstrative (= ‘this’) in late antiquity 
or the early Byzantine period, replacing ancient oSe ['o5e]. A local variant, which still 
survives in some contemporary spoken dialects, was e(ü)TÓs [e'(f)tos], with é- [e-] by 
analogy with ¿kcIvos [e'cinos] ‘that’. 

Ancient outos ['utos]/aíJTr| ['afti]/TOÜTO ['tuto] ‘this’ also survived, but with regulari- 
zation of the paradigm through generalization of the stem tout- [tut-], as seen in the 
neut sg and the oblique cases of masc/neut in both sg and pl, so as to give toutos 
['tutos]/TOÚTq ['tuti]/TOÚTO ['tuto] (sometimes with initial e- [e-], again on the analogy 
of ¿Kclvos [e'cinos] ‘that’, é-yú [e'yo] ‘F, é-aú [e'si] ‘you’). 

There was also interference between aÜTÓs [af'tos] and outos ['utos] based on their 
respective feminine forms, aÜTf) [af'ti] and aÜTri ['afti]. The latter spawned a rival para¬ 
digm with masculine auTOS (or aÚTOs) ['aftos] and neuter aÚTo (or aÚTo) ['afto], 
forms which provide useful metrical variants to aÜTÓs [af'tos] etc., and occur quite 
frequently in the vernacular poetry of the 12th century and beyond as true demonstra- 
tives and strong (i.e. non-clitic) 3rd-person pronouns. This development also led to the 
formation of cutos/ctos ['eftos/'etos] beside e(ü)TÓs [e'(f)tos]. 

This last form may then provide the explanation for the modern manner adverbial 
CTOL ['etsi] ‘thus’. The phrase tí Xoyfjs; [ti lo'jis], lit. ‘what of-kind/manner?’ (i.e. ‘what 
sort (of)?’), consisting of the now indeclinable neuter interrogative plus the fossilized 
genitive of the feminine noun Xoyt] [lo'ji], is only used today with a following noun. 
But in Medieval Greek it could apparently also be used absolutely to mean ‘(in) what 
manner/how?’, to which a possible answer was the elliptical use of the feminine geni¬ 
tive singular eTT)s ['etis] ‘(in) this (manner)’, agreeing with Xoyf|S [lo'jis]. From this, the 
general adverbial use (= ‘so/thus’) developed directly. At this stage, the termination, 
being no longer associated specifically with the feminine genitive singular, gave rise to 
respellings such as cS-ctls [e'óetis] (see the following paragraph for the prefix) and 
(ej’ÍTLs ['itis] (with assimilation of the initial vowel). The form ctctl ['etsi] involves 
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syncope of the unaccented vowel of eri? [’etis] followed by anaptyxis, while early 
Cypriot títCou [’itsu] is perhaps a relatad derivative of (efÍTis' ['itis] (in which the final 
vowel, however, remains unexplained). 

At least some forms of ¿Kelvo? [e'cinos] and (é)ToÜTos- [(e)'tutos] could be augmentad 
by an intensifying suffix -á [-'a] (sometimes -é [-'e]), or prefixed by eSe- [e5e-]< ISé [i’óe] 
‘look’. The strengthened form aÜTÓvos" [af'tonos] has a double inflection outside the 
nom sg mase (e.g. gen sg aÜToúvou/aiiTouyoü [af'tunu/aftu'nu], fem sg aÜTpvri [af'tini] 
etc.), and appears to have been built to ¿KeTvos' [e'cinos], but with the continuing influ- 
ence of the simplex ai)TÓ 9 [af’tos] leading to the more complex declensional pattern. 
See Manoléssou (2001) for a full survey of these developments. 

(e) Personal pronouns 

The development of a set of reduced elide forms for the 3rd-person pronouns has 
already been dealt with. The beginnings of the reconstruction of the system of lst/2nd- 
person pronouns were already apparent in some of the later papyri (cf. 6.5.4, (38c)). 
In this period the changas were completad. 

The form of the nom sg of the Ist-person pronoun (éyaj [e'yo]), together with the 
existence of parallel strong and weak oblique forms (e.g. acc épé [e'mej/pé [me]), led 
to analogous 2nd-person formations: éaí) [e'si] (replacing classical aú [si]), with strong 
acc éaé [e'se] alongside weak aé [se] etc. 

Since the 1/2 plural forms had become homophonous (fipels'/úpels' [i'mis]), new pl 
paradigms were built in the early/middle Byzantine period to the stem forms of the sg: 
nom épets' [e'misl/éCTels" [e'sis], acc épag- [e'masl/éaas" [e'sas], beside weak pa? [mas]/ 
CTa? [sas] etc. For the use of the acc pl forms of 1/2/3-person pronouns in genitive as 
well as normal accusative functions, see 12.3.3 (15g). 

From the early 2nd century, the acc sg forms acquired a characteristic final -v [-n] 
(épév [e'me(n)]/éaév [e'se(n)]), and by the 4th century the first-person pronoun had 
been formally adaptad to the 3rd declension (perhaps on the analogy of eva [’ena] 
‘one/a(n)’ and Jivá [tina] ‘some(one)/a(n)’) through the addition of final -a [a]. This 
form naturally received its own analogical -v [-n] along with other 3rd-declension 
nomináis, with épévav [e'mena(n)] already attested in papyri of the late 4th century. 
The parallel evolution of the 2nd-person form (eaévav [e'sena(n)]) belongs to the early/ 
middle Byzantine period. 

Since these types were then reinterpreted as belonging to the first declension, they 
were given the appropriate genitivas (following the masculina declensional pattern), i.e. 
épéva [e'mena]/éCTéya [e'sena]. With the loss of final -v [-n], these then servad also as 
accusative-genitives in the usual way. (See Dressler (1966), Gignac (1981: 161-5).) 


11.8 Verb Morphology and Syntax 

11.8.1 The infinitive 

(30) The aorist infinitive was reformad in the later middle ages to the modal 
of the present (imperfectiva) infinitive, i.e. -(a)aL [-(s)e] > -(a)ei(v) [-(s)i(n)] on the 
basis of -eiv [-i(n)]. 
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In popular spoken usage infinitives were progressively confined to the complements of 
control verbs (i.e. ‘want’, ‘try’, etc., with an understood coreferential subject in the 
infinitival clause: I want to go = ‘I want [that I go]’), and of auxiliarles expressing 
modal and aspectual notions (i.e. ‘will’, ‘can’, ‘have’, ‘start’, ‘stop’ etc). 

In the later middle ages vá [na] + subjunctive largely replaced the infinitive in the 
former category, while the infinitive when used with appropriate verbs of the second 
type was sometimes strengthened with the árdele to form a nominalized direct object 
(e.g. I start [to talk] -> I start [the talking[). A number of Modern Greek neuter nouns 
originated as infinitives used in this way, e.g. 4 )lXl [fi'li] ‘kiss’, < cíjlXcKv) [fi'li(n)] ‘to 
love/kiss’; cfxít [fa'i] ‘food’ < 4)ayeT{y) [fa'ji(n)] ‘to eat’ etc. 

Eventually, even infinitivals after modal/aspectual verbs were replaced by vá [naj- 
clauses, with the solé exception of those following elxa [’ixa] ‘I would (have)’ (usually 
aorist). This construction, through its use in the protases of counterfactual condition- 
als, passed in the later part of this period from the sense of ‘would (have)’ to hypo- 
thetical ‘had’, and then to that of a true pluperfect (//X would have Y-ed -> ifX had 
Y-ed -> X had Y-ed). Ultimately, a new perfect with exw [’exo] ‘I have’ was built to 
this pluperfect, though this development belongs to the modern period, by which time 
the future was consistently formed in ways other than with this auxiliary (see 11.8.3 
for perfeets/pluperfeets, futures and conditionals). 

The articular infinitive also survived into the late middle ages as a subject-orientated 
adjunct, functionally equivalent to a temporal or circumstantial clause. In this use it 
no longer appeared after prepositions, was always placed immediately after the árdele 
TÓ [to], and never took an independent accusative subject (i.e. its interpretation was 
necessarily controlled by the subject of the main verb). Since it now effectively dupli- 
cated the function of the indeclinable participle/gerund, it gradually fell out of use. 
(See Joseph (1983) for a comprehensive survey, in the context of the Balkan Sprachbund, 
of the issues involved in the demise of the infinitive.) 

11.8.2 Participles 

(31) The imperfective (present) and perfect medio-passive participles in -ópevos' 
[-'omenos] and -peyos" [-'menos], which belonged to the ‘regular’ 2nd/lst-declension 
paradigms, both survived strongly in the early Byzantine period. 

Subsequently, the present forms, which, like their active counterparts, were used 
almost exclusively as subject-orientated adjunets, began to disappear in a linguistic 
context in which the active forms had become indeclinable (see immediately 
below). 

Perfect passive participles, by contrast, were used only adjectivally, both attribu- 
tively and predicatively (in stative periphrases with ‘be’), in contexts where agreement 
was routine. Eventually, under Romance influence after 1204, these also began once 
again to be used with ‘have’ to form a perfect active periphrasis, sometimes agreeing 
with the direct object (though with a counter-tendeney for an indeclinable neuter plural 
to be used instead): e.g. I have the letter (in a) written (state) etc. With the past tense 
elxn ['ixa], ‘I had’, these then formed a rival to the pluperfect formed with elxct 
['ixa] + aorist infinitive. Different areas eventually selected one or the other as the 
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principal exponent of this tense, with the infinitival forms emerging as the norm in 
standard Modern Greek. 

The remaining participles, with complex 3rd-declension paradigms, progressively 
disappeared amid growing confusión of gender and number (see 6.5.3 for the early 
stages), eventually leaving only an indeclinable active neuter form in -ovra [-onda]. 
Whether in origin this represents the oíd plural or a recharacterized singular is difficult 
to say in view of the general confusión, but it could be formed from both imperfective 
(present) and perfective (aorist) stems, the latter eventually showing -(a)ovTa [-(s)onda] 
in place of -{<j)avTa [-(s)anda] on the model of imperfective -ovra [-onda] (cf. the 
parallel remodelling of the aorist infinitive). Subsequent interference from Romance 
gerunds in -ante/-ant etc., used only to denote contemporaneous manner or circum- 
stance, contributed to the eventual demise of the aorist forms. Similarly, though the 
Greek forms were earlier used both circumstantially and predicatively (in the case of 
the aorist, as a pluperfect active substitute with the past of ‘be’), their solé surviving 
function in Modern Greek is as subject-orientated adjuncts expressing manner/ 
circumstance. 

The addition of final -9 [-s], as in Modern Greek, also seems to have begun in the 
later Byzantine period; this element, regular in the principal class of adverbs in -üj? 
[-os], perhaps reflected the feeling that they served a related adverbial function (cf. the 
addition of -9 [-s] to tótc-s- ['totes] ‘then’, tróre-s'; ['potes] ‘when?’ etc.). 

There is, however, no reason to think that the formal usage of the educated aris- 
tocracy was affected by these developments until quite late in the Byzantine period. If 
we consider the usage, not always obviously parodie, of the ‘vernacular’ Poems of 
Poor Pródromos (12.2.2), for example, it would seem that the urban elite continued 
to use a fairly full array of inflected participles, albeit in a greatly reduced range of 
functions reflecting the restriction in more popular registers to subject-orientated, 
circumstantial meanings. (Cf. Mirambel (1961), Manoléssou (2005a), for discussion 
of the retreat of the participle.) 


11.8.3 Futures and conditionals, pluperfeets and perfeets 

(32) The principal exponents of futurity in the early Byzantine period were exw 
['exo] or péXXcú ['meló] + infinitive, the present indicative (now indistinguishable 
from the present subjunctive, which may have supported its use in future function), 
and the aorist subjunctive (with which the future indicative had merged in regular 
paradigms), cf. 8.6, 11.8.6 (a); in irregular/suppletive paradigms it was the aorist 
subjunctive rather than the future forms that survived, albeit with analogically 
levelled indicative endings, because of the centrality to the verb system of the con- 
trast between imperfective and perfective subjunctives. 


In the later Byzantine period the auxiliaries in these various periphrases began to be 
replaced by ©éXu ['0elo] ‘will’ (originally ‘wish’, a meaning that it retained in parallel), 
while haré subjunctives, both present and aorist, had begun as early as late antiquity 
to be strengthened by Iva ['ina]/vá [na], the produets functioning not only modally but 
also as futures: 
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(i) éctv yáp p.á0u, iva aiJTÚ avvTvxí>i (Lausiac History, 1113h) 

[ean yar 'ma9o, (i)na to sin'dixo ] 

if(ever) for I-learn(subjunc), subjunc him bspeak(subjunc) 

‘for if I find out, I shall talk to him’ 

Correspondingly, the ‘conditional’ (= ‘would (have)’, i.e. the ‘past’ of the future in infer- 
ential/hypothetical contexts) was expressed by a bare imperfect (i.e. the past of the 
present used as a future), and by the past-tense forms of the infinitival periphrases, i.e. 
el/u ['ixa], epeWa ['emela]/fípeXXa ['imela], and eventually pOeXa ['i0ela], + infinitive: 

(ii) elxov Se Kal ras- pirtov vabs' KabaoL ol (Sáp(3apoL, el pf) víi^ étTfiXGe (Malálas, 
128.5) 

['ixon 5e ce tas imon 'nafs 'kafse i 'varvari, i mi 'niks 'epilGe 
would-they and also the of-us ships to-burn the harbarians, if not night came-on 

‘And the harbarians wouid also have burned our ships, if night had not come on.’ 

In the later middle ages, however, the bare modal imperfect was regularly strengthened, 
in a development modelled on the established use of vá [na] to mark a present as future/ 
subjunctive in forcé: 

(iii) ús' apicMTfis' vá éSoúXeua Tpv átracjav f|pépav (Ftochoprodromiká III, 182) 

[os siko'tis na 'duleva tin 'apasan i'mera(n)] 
as poner subjunc I-was-working the whole day 

‘1 would have worked as a porter the whole day long’ 

This formal remodalization of the imperfect also led to a temporary revival of vá 
[na] + the aorist indicative in counterfactual apodoses, corresponding to the use of vá 
[na] with both present and aorist subjunctive in future/modal function. 

In some later medieval texts, however, most notably in the principal manuscript of 
the Chronicle of the Morca (H), but also sporadically elsewhere (e.g. 1. 33 of The Tale 
of the Right-Honourable Oíd Soak Pétros Zythómoustos (Zóras (1956: 132-4)), 
and II. 57 and 63 of Manólis Sklávos’ The Disaster of Orete (dealing with the great 
earthquake of 1508, Bouboulídis (1955)), we also find the particle vá [na] combined 
with the ex<^ [’exo] or 0éXw [’Oelo] periphrases to form a complex subjunctive 
vá extn/OéXüj [na 'exo/'Oelo] + infinitive. This was presumably a function of the familiar 
future/subjunctive overlap, representing an attempt to mark specifically modal uses of 
the infinitival periphrases. Sometimes in the Chronicle ofthe Morca (though again only 
in H), this new subjunctive combines with 6éX(p [’Oelo] in volitive constructions, e.g. 
6773 0éXu vá aá? ex“ elTreT ['Oelo na sas 'exo pi], lit. ‘I-want that to-you Twill/may 
tell’, i.e. ‘I want to tell you’. Such developments presumably reflect the fluid situation in 
the later middle ages with respect to the expression of modality and futurity, but these 
particular forms had a local and/or substandard character, and none survived for long. 
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The general replacement of ['exo]/eIxa [’ixa] by 6éXci) ['0elo]/fí6eXa ['i0ela] in 
the infinitival periphrasis was motivated by the beginnings of the shift of elxa 
[’ixa] + infinitive towards true pluperfect status. This exemplifies a process commonly 
seen in the history of counterfactual constructions whereby the two clauses, being 
equally modal in character, are formally equated through the generalization of the 
overtly modal verb form of the apodosis to the protasis (the latter traditionally con- 
taining haré imperfects or aorists): e.g. if s/he carne, I would leave -> if she (woul)d 
come, I (woul)d leave, or if slhe (ha)d come, I (woul)d have left -> if s/he (woul)d have 
come, I (woul)d have left (though Greek made no formal distinction between past and 
non-past hypotheticals, using elxa [’ixa] + infinitive or (vá [na] +) [na] +) imperfect 
(rarely aorist) in both types of apodosis, cf. 9.4). 

As one option, therefore, we find the vá [na] + imperfect construction in protases 
in place of áv [an] + imperfect. But the infinitival construction was also transferred 
into av [an]-clauses, and this eventually became isolated in protases as the (vá [na] +) 
imperfect construction became dominant in apodoses: 

(iv) ¿KcIvoL av ac elxav eíipel, XupLav oúk ¿OeúpeLS' (Digenés Akrítes (E-version), 
141) 

[e'cini an se 'ixan vri, si'rian uk e'Gjoris ] 

those-men if you would/had to-find, Syria not you-were-seeing(impf) 

‘If those men would have/had found you, you would not have seen Syria (again)’ 

In this position the infinitival periphrasis gradually carne to be interpreted as a hypo- 
thetical pluperfect (= ‘had X-ed’) rather than a true modal (= ‘would have X-ed’), 
through the assumption that it represented a hypothetical past-of-past, i.e. something 
that had to happen before the hypothetical consequence could follow; and since the 
latter was represented by a modal past tense (imperfect), the prior condition was felt 
to be marked as ‘more past’. 

From here it was only a matter of time before the elxa [’ixa]-periphrasis began to 
be used in real-time past-of-past contexts as a true pluperfect; the earliest examples 
come from the Chronicle ofthe Morea (cf. Chatzidákis (1905: 585-609), Aerts (1965), 
Moser (1988), Horrocks (1995)): 

(v) eSaXav tóv SaaLXéav ¿Kelvov 
CLS' TÓ aKapLVL rfis' (3aaLXeLa9 ottou tó elyev xácei 

Chronicle of the Morea, 622-3 

['evalan to(m) vasi'Xan e'cinon 
they-put the king that 

is to skam'ni tiz vasi'Xas opu to ’ipen ’xasi ] 
on the throne of-the kingdom that it he-had to-lose 

‘they put that king on the royal throne that he had lost’ 

The corresponding perfect, using exw [’exo] + aorist infinitive, is now standard in 
Modern Greek. This was formed to the new pluperfect, but the earliest examples 
belong to the modern period (pace Browning (1983: 80) whose example from the 
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Chronide of the Morca is not well-supported by the manuscript tradition or by the 
sense required in the relevant context). Thus Sofianós’ early 16th-century grammar of 
the vernacular, for example, makes no mention of such a perfect (see Part III, 14.2.2), 
while Thumb (1912: 161-2) notes that such forms were still rare in the vernacular of 
the 19th century, and were at that time only beginning to acquire wider popularity 
through their use by literary writers. 

The only true perfect forms available in the medieval period, therefore, were peri- 
phrases using the perfect passive participle in combination first with ‘be’ (in a stative/ 
passive sense), and later with ‘have’ (in an active sense) following the impact of 
Romance on western-dominated Greek lands. A stative pluperfect passive was analo- 
gously formed with the past of ‘be’ throughout the Byzantine period, while the later 
pluperfect active formations using ‘had’ (whether + aorist infinitive or perfect passive 
participle) steadily replaced earlier active periphrases, formed with the past tense of 
‘be’ + aorist participle, during the course of the late Byzantine/early Ottoman periods. 

As far as the expression of futurity is concerned, the vá [na] + subjunctive construc- 
tion started to fall out of favour in the later middle ages, becoming increasingly special- 
ized as a ‘puré’ subjunctive (with a range of modal uses). The infinitive with BéXw ['0elo] 
in its volitional use had, however, started to be replaced by a vá [na]-clause in the early 
middle ages, and from the 14th century onwards the infinitival periphrasis was increas¬ 
ingly specialized as a future, becoming fully distinct from volitional QéXw ['0elo] + vá 
[na] and continuing strongly in this function into the modern period. OéXnn ['0elo] could 
also be complemented by bare inflected subjunctives in future/modal function, a con- 
struction characteristic of the lonian islands in the modern period but with a continuous 
history from antiquity, the restriction to future/modal use occurring in the llth/12th 
centuries. The example in (vi) is the last in a series of future-referring conditions in 
which the notion of volition is clearly absent (Markópoulos (2009: 166)): 

(vi) el 8e KttTayijpcúOey oXa OéXow áTToaTaTtjaouv (Kekauménos Strategikón 168, 
31-2) 

[i 5e kata'jiro0en 'ola '0elun aposta'tisun] 

if and all-around all (se. the castles) will rebel 

‘And if all (the fortified towns) around (will) rebel.’ 

During the 14th century, volitional 9éXu vá ['0elo na] starts to appear optionally with 
reduced forms of the main verb; 2sg Sé? [Oes] and 3sg 0é [0e] are actually attested, see 
Markopoulos (2009: 186-208). 0é [0e] was then quickly generalized to all persons and 
numbers, becoming in effect an uninflected volitional particle. Soon afterwards both 
full-form 6éXtü vá [’Oelo na] and reduced 0c vá [0e na] start to be used also as futures, 
and in the early modern period the future use of the latter became dominant, the former 
being polarized once again as volitional.” The earliest instances of future 6e vá [0e na] 
probably date from the 14th century, and the construction is well-established in literate 
Cretan compositions from at least the beginning of thel6th century: 

(vii) ém]pa\xev áTró(j)aaLy ttús' 06 vá pas' (3ovXíaT| (Sklávos The Disaster of Crete 38 
(Bouboulídis (1955))) 
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[e'piramen a'pofasin pos '0e na mas vu'lisi ] 

we-took decisión that it-will-be that us it-bury(subjunc.) 

‘We concluded that it will bury us’ 

This construction began to gain in popularity over the infinitival periphrasis 
in the modern period and eventually, via assimilation and elision/apocope 
((6é vá [9e na] > 0á vá [0a na] > 6á(y) [0a(n)]), the modern future partióle 0á [0a] was 
derived. Many of the earliest examples occur in Cretan literature from the later 16th 
and 17th centuries, chiefly in lower-level genres such as comedy, a situation suggesting 
that it was at first a popular/allegro form. Significantly earlier attestations are probably 
misleading, and due to later copyists. 

In Modern Greek 0á [0a] combines with present and aorist subjunctives (the former 
idéntica! to the present indicative) to form an imperfective and perfective future, with 
the aorist indicative in epistemic use (‘must have’ in the sense of ‘probably’), and with 
the imperfect indicative to form a temporally and aspectually neutral ‘conditional’ 
(which, like English would, may sometimes double as a past habitual = ‘used to’). See 
Joseph (1990: chs. 5 and 9), Holton (1993), Pappas (2001), Pappas and Joseph (2001), 
Joseph and Pappas (2002), and especially Markópoulos (2009), for detailed studies of 
the development of the future in Medieval and early Modern Greek. 


11.8.4 The spread of k-aorists: the aorist passive 

(33) The functional merger of perfect and aorist forms (cf. 6.5.2) was completed 
early. In general, forms with reduplication were abandoned, though the model of 
common irregular verbs such as aor e0r|Ka [’eOika] ‘I put’/perf Té0T|Ka [’teOika] ‘I 
have put/I put’, or aor eSuKa [’eóoka] ‘I gave’/perf SéSwKa ['5e5oka] ‘I have given/I 
gave’, led to the use of certain other perfects (with augment substituted for reduplica¬ 
tion) in preference to irregular inherited aorists: e.g. perf earriKa ['estika] ‘I have 
stood/I stood’, misunderstood as beginning with an augment, replaced aor laTT\v 
[’estin]; perf eüpriKa [’evrika] ‘I have found/I found’, similarly assumed to begin with 
an augment, replaced aor eupov [’evron]; perf e(3T|Ka [’evika] ‘I have gone/I went’ (for 
classical flé(3r|Ka [’vevika]) replaced aor e[3r|y [’evin], especially in compounds; perf 
eyvQjKa ['eynoka] ‘I have known/I knew’ replaced aor 'éyvtív ['eynonj etc. 

This led in turn to the pattern being partly generalized to all verbs with an aorist or 
perfect containing [i] or [o] before the sufíix: thus perf éuoíriKa [e'piika] (classical 
TTCTTOLTiKa [pe'püka]), later reduced to eiroLKa ['epihalAélTrolKa [(e)'pika], ‘I have made/I 
made’, carne to compete with aor eTToíriaa [e'piisa] etc. Some mainland dialects (prin- 
cipally the Oíd Athenian group, many Peloponnesian varieties and the dialect of 
Epirus) eventually generalized the K-forms. 

We should note, however, that there was a countervailing forcé at work in many 
irregular aorist paradigms, based on the general competition of k- and a-forms, which 
led to the construction of a new a-aorist to original futures (now reinterpreted as aorist 
subjunctives) in -acó [-so], e.g. yvüjaw [’ynoso] ‘I shall know’, Scoacu [’óoso] ‘I shall give’, 
and to the original 3pl aorist forms in -aav [-san], e.g. eyvuaav [’eynosan] ‘they knew’. 
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eSoaav [’eóosan] ‘they gave’. Thus eyvojaa ['eynosaj/e'yvuKa ['eynoka] ‘I knew’, eSwaa 
f'e5osa]/e8üJKa [’eóoka] ‘I gave’, carne to compete fairly freely as aorists. In modern 
Greek the a-forms have sometimes prevailed (as with eSwaa f'edosa]). 

In the aorist passive, the analogical addition of final -v [-n] to 3sg forms (following 
the past-tense 3rd sg active forms, which had allowed such an addition optionally since 
classical times and now favoured it routinely) led to the homophony of Isg and 3sg, 
with both ending in -pv [-in]. The subsequent loss of final -y [-n] did nothing to remedy 
the problem, and during the middle Byzantine period Isg -p(y) [-i(n)] was replaced by 
-pKo [-ika], following the now familar model of e(3-py ['evin]/ep-pKa [’evika] etc. This 
innovation then spread gradually through the paradigm, affecting popular varieties 
before it was finally adopted in educated speech. In Modern Greek the aorist passive 
paradigm with stem in -pK- [-ik-] is now standard in all but a handful of learned verbs 
adopted from the written language (most notably auyeXpcfjOpy [sine'lifBin] T was 
arrested’). 


11.8.5 Imperfective stem formation 

(34) During the early and middle periods there was a great reduction in the variety 
of imperfective formations, a process principally involving extensive remodellings 
on the basis of the aorist stem and other related forms. By the later Byzantine period 
most of the changes discussed below are well attested in vernacular texts such as 
the Chronicle of the Morea. (See Egea (1988) for a full treatment of the phonologi- 
cal and grammatical structure of the Greek of this poem.) 

The most important issues can be summarized under the following subheadings, each 
of which will be discussed in turn below: 

(a) The fate of the -pi [-mi] verbs. 

(b) The spread of nasal suffixes and their relationship with other verb classes. 

(c) The suffixes -áCw [-'azo] and -ÍCu [-'izo]: 

(i) interaction of -áCco [-'azo] with nasal formations and contract verbs 

(ii) links between -áCío and -du [-'azoZ-'ao], -ífu and -éw [-'izoZ-'eo], and 
confusión with stems in velars 

(iii) the ‘reduced’ paradigms of certain verbs with velar and vowel stems. 

(d) The suffix -eúoa [-'evo] and its impact on other imperfective classes (especially 
verbs in -ir™ [-pto]). 

(e) The development of the contract verbs. 

(a) The fate of the -|jll [-mi] verbs 

During the early middle ages, the last traces of the oíd athematic inflections of the 
ancient verbs in -pi [-mi] (which were in any case confined to the imperfective stem) 
finally disappeared from popular speech. 

The case of elpí [i'mi] T am’ has already partly been dealt with (cf. 5.11.1, ((23d)). 
This verb alone assumed a middle paradigm, beginning with the past tense, which 
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already had the look of an aorist middle/passive in the Koine: cf. fiv [in], f)? [is] (for 
earlier ['is0a]), f) [i], T)|j.ey ['imen], pre [’ite], paav ['isan], all homophonous with 

the regular aorist middle/passive endings. Since its sense was imperfective, however, 
it was given a new imperfect middle/passive paradigm (Isg fí-pr|v ['imin], already in 
Ptolemaic papyri, with the corresponding Ipl appearing a little later, f|-ao ['i-so], p-To 
[’i-to] etc.), and this in turn spawned a new present (el-pat ['ime], el-aai [’ise] etc., 
based on the form of the root seen in the original present el-pí [i'mi]). 

In the 3sg and 3pl present, however, the locative adverb evt ['enij ‘there’, which had 
been reanalysed as a verb and was used widely in place of eajílelai [e'sti/i'si], strongly 
resisted replacement. It was, however, phonologically adapted over time to the rest of 
the new paradigm (cf. l/2sg elpai ['ime], elaai ['ise]), fírst to Ivai ['ene], and finally to 
e’ívaL ['ine]. Similarly, the original 3pl past fjaay ['isan] also survived strongly, but this 
was eventually subject to influence from the new 3sg pTo ['ito] to give pray ['itan]. 

In the case of 'ÍOTppL ['istimi] ‘I stand’ (trans)/'LaTapaL ['istame] ‘I stand’ (intrans), 
a new intransitive present CTTpKia ['stiko] was formed to the oíd intransitive perfect, 
now turned aorist, eorpKa ['e-stik-a], while the transitive form was replaced by 'lcttoj 
[i'sto] (already in Herodotus, following the -áw [-'ao] type of contract verb) and then 
by 'Laráycij [i'stano] and CTTpyw ['stino] (on which see (b) below). 

Since earpKQ ['e-stik-a], by virtue of its suffix, was readily misunderstood as an 
aorist middle/passive, we also start to fínd a present middle/passive oTpKopaL ['stikome] 
(a process supported by middle/passive 'íarapaL ['istame] ‘I stand’ and KÚOopaL [’kaBome] 
‘I sit’). Transitive 'laráyco [i'stano] was also remodelled as ('ÜCTTaíyüj [(i)'steno] (cf. 
below), and though this form eventually disappeared in isolation (surviving only in 
compounds), its characteristic e-vowel influenced intransitive aTpKto ['stiko]/aTpKopaL 
['stikome] to give aréKw ['steko]/aTéKopaL ['stekome], as in Modern Greek. The ancient 
middle 'íoTapaL ['istame] is, however, retained still in learned compounds. 

Similar developments took place for the other -pi [-mi] verbs, so that TÍSppL ['ti0imi], 
T put’ was partially replaced by tlS/ü [ti'0o] (following the -éco [-'eo] type of contract 
verb, as already in lonic), and then by Gétco ['0eto], built to the form of the root seen 
in Bérp? ['0etis] ‘one who places, adoptive father’ and ©eTLicós- [Oeti'kos] ‘fit for placing, 
disputable, positive’. When the original aorist e0pKa ['e0ika] and the functionally 
equivalent perfect TéBpica ['te0ika] were reinterpreted as aorist passives (the latter is 
the aorist passive in Modern Greek), this new present acquired an aorist active 
e9eaa ['e0esa] based on the original 3pl eSeaay ['e0esan] (which also had the [-e-] of 
Gérp? ['0etis] etc.). Similarly, híhupt ['5i5omi] ‘I give’ fírst became 8 l 6(Í) [di'óo] (fol¬ 
lowing the -ótú [-'oo] type of contract verb on the basis of a number of overlapping 
forms), and then StSw ['5i5o] (built to the original Ipl SÍSopey ['óióomen] where the 
o-vowel, properly part of the root, was taken to be thematic), or Slvüj ['Sino] (for this 
replacement, see (b) below). 

Most of the large class of verbs in -(y)yupL [-nimi] had already been partly replaced 
by regular thematic formations in late antiquity, and this process was now completed: 
thus áyoiyyupL [a'niynimi] T open’ > áyotyyúoj [anÍY'nio]/áyoíyüj [a'niyo]; áTTÓWupL 
[a'polimi] (< ■■‘■-óX-yupi [-'ol-nimi]) T perish’ > aTToWétú [apo'lio]; Cehyyupt ['zevynimi] 
T yoke’ > Qevyvinú [zev'yniol/Ceuyw [’zevyo]; C,^vvv\í\. ['zonimi] T gird’ > ^cuyyúo) 
[zo'nio]/Cd)ycü ['zono]; Kpepdyyupt [kre'manimi] T hang’ > Kpepayyúco [krema'nio]/Kpep(í) 
[kre'mo]/KpepáCtü [kre'mazo]; opyupL ['omnimi] T swear’ > ópyúw [om'nio]/ópcóyw 
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[o'mono]; TTeTávvi;|iL [pe'tanimi] ‘I spread out’ > ireTayyúoj [peta'nioJ/TTeTW [pe'to]/ 
TTeráCcú [pe'tazo] etc. 

Clearly various different processes were at work hete, some of which will be taken up 
below, but the most regular initial development in this class was from -(y)yijpL [-nimi] > 
-(y)yútú [-'nioj. In the frequently occurring 2/3sg, however, the suffixes -[v)vv€i‘sl-(v)v'bev 
[-'niis/-'nii] became [-nis/-ni] through the regular simplification of pairs of like vowels (fol- 
lowed by regression of the accent based on the analogy of verbs like Kpíyco ['krino] ‘I judge’ 
etc., cf. (14)). This led to a Isg [-no] and eventually to a full correspondingparadigmre.g. 
SeÍKyupL [’óiknini] > ScLKyúco [ói'knio] > SeÍKyu/SeLxyw [’óikno/'dixno]. 

The last stage of the process, however, was inhibited whenever [y] preceded [n], 
since regular sound change would have led to the deletion of the characteristic 
stem-final consonant. In some cases, however, more regular by-forms had existed 
even in antiquity, as with áyoiyüj [a'niyo], built to future/aorist subjunctive ayoí^to 
[a'nikso] (cf. later aorist qyoL^a [’iniksa] for original áyéw^a [a'neoksa]), beside 
áyoLyyupL/áyoLyyúüj [a'niYnimi/aniy'nioj. This provided a convenient model for the 
other cases too, so that C^vyvv\ivlC'^vyvinis ['zevynimi/zev'ynio] (future ['zefksoj, 

aorist [’ezefksa]) > C^vyíii [’zevyoj. The other major exception concerns verbs 

in -áyyupL/-ayyúto [-'animi]/-a'nio], which are dealt with in (c)(i) below. 

This brief discussion of the -(y)yi)pL [-nimi] verbs brings us directly to the question 
of the greatly increased productivity of nasal suffixes in the early middle ages. 

(b) Nasal suffixes 

When the preceding vowel of forms resulting from the changes described in the last section 
was [- 0 -], as in [’zono] ‘I gird’, the pattern of present [-'ono]/aorist [-'osa] (e.g. IC^aa 
[’ezosa] ‘I girded’), led to most of the oíd contract verbs in -ú [-'o] < -óoj [-'oo], which also 
had aorists in -toaa [-osa], acquiring parallel presents in -úyu [-'ono]: thus 5r|Xtúytü [ói'lono] 
replaced SqXtíi [5i'lo] ‘I reveal’ etc. This therefore eliminated a morphologically difficult 
class of verbs with a large number of anomalous forms resulting from contraction. 

The parallel form of dipoaa ['omosa], the aorist of ópyúoj [om'nio] ‘I swear’, led to 
replacement in the present, giving ópcoyo) [o'mono] (the conventional orthography is 
irrelevant to developments in the spoken language), while Sojyw ['dono], helped by 
Latin dono, began to compete with SlSüj ['5i5o] ‘I give’ on the basis of aorist 
eSüjaa ['edosa], the form which eventually replaced edojKa ['edoka] (cf. above). Modern 
díyüj ['dino] represents a compromise between dwyu ['dono] and 8 l8(ij ['dido]. 

This new principie of substituting imperfective [-n-] for aorist [-S-] then spread, so 
that ['zveno] < apeyyúw [sve'nio] T extinguish’ became CT(3riycú ['zvino] on the basis of 
aorist eaPqaa ['ezvisa] (the latter replacing classical eCT(3eaa ['ezvesa] on the analogy of 
the original perfect eaflriKa ['ezvika]). We may also compare xwa) ['?ino] for xéw ['?eo] 
‘I pour’ on the basis of aorist exucra ['e^isa] (itself a replacement for earlier exeua 
['e^eva], built to the many forms with stem xf- [?i-]); á(fiLyüj/ácl)fiyw [a'fino] for á(í)Lr|pL 
[a'fíimi] T let go’ on the basis of aorist a(|)Laa/dcf>Tiaa ['afisa] (itself an alternative to 
ací)r|Ka ['afíka], cf. the model of edojoa ['e5osa]/e8Lúm ['edoka] above); 8éyaj ['deno] for 
8é(jj ['deo] T bind’ on the basis of aorist eSeaa ['edesa]; Xúyo) ['lino] for Xúcü ['lio] T 
free’ on the basis of aorist eXuaa ['elisa]; orfiyw ['stino] T stand’ for 'lottipl ['istimi], 
on the basis of the oíd transitive aorist earriaa ['estisa] etc. 
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This ‘intrusive’ -v- [-n-] subsequently spread to verbs with stems ending in a liquid, 
where the present indicative and aorist subjunctive had often become homophonous: e.g. 
4)éptú [’fero] ‘I carry’/aorist subjunctive cfjépto [’fero] (replacing earlier ¿véyKco [e'neqgo]); 
(3áXXto [Valo] ‘I throw, I putVaorist subjunctive pdXoj [’valo]. The relevant presents were 
therefore recharacterized with the productive -vto [-no], either added to the existing 
stem, as with cpép-uüj [Temo], or with -y- [-n-] deleting the original consonant, as with 
(3á-yw ['vano] (this last, preserved dialectally, was eventually replaced in standard 
Modern Greek by páCw [’vazo], perhaps from ((3L)|3áC(a [(vi)'vavzo] T cause to go (up), 
I put’, though there are other examples of interchange between -dvco [-'ano] and -dCu 
[-'azo], cf. below). 

The general spread of the nasal element in the imperfective system led to a situation 
in which, even if the present indicative and aorist subjunctive remained distinct in verbs 
with stems ending in a liquid, as in the case of (élTraípu [(e)'pero] T lift, I takeVaorist 
subjunctive (éltrápoj [(e)'paro], or cttéXXcü ['stelo] T sendVaorist subjunctive aTeíXoj 
['stilo], the feeling that -pcoZ-Xu [-ro/-lo] were properly aorist subjunctive endings led 
to the emergence of Traípyto ['perno], aréXyto ['stelno] etc. Since the dominant stem 
vowel in all these present stems was [-e-], a number of verbs were recharacterized 
rather more radically, so that aúpo) ['siró] T drag along, T pulí’, for example, became 
CTÉpyw ['serno], and (jTTeipcü ['spiro] T sow’ became aTrépyco ['sperno]. Often, however, 
the learned and popular forms continued to co-exist, and have passed as doublets 
into modern Greek. Finally, we should note the eventual spread of the nasal element 
to contract verbs with a liquid before the termination -u [-'o]. Thus Trepco [pe'ro] 
T pass (through), I cross’ > Trepyto [per'no]; [xa'lo] T loosen, I spoil’ > x^Xvoo 
[xal'no] etc. 

On the analogy of the reduction of -ojyyúeL [-o'nii] to -(hvei [-'oni] and the develop- 
ment of new paradigms in -tóvu [-'ono], we might have expected the parallel emergence 
of forms such as ‘Treráyco [pe'tano] from TreTayyúo) [peta'nio] T spread out’. In general, 
however, this class of verbs underwent a different pattern of development (see (c)(i) 
for the details) because of the unsatisfactory nature of-ávto [-'ano] as a present indica¬ 
tive suffix (as explained immediately below). The general replacement of -oj [-'o] -óco 
[-'oo] with -cóvco [-'ono], however, did lead to sporadic replacement of -ú [-'o] < -doo 
[-'ao] with -óvu [-'ano]. 'laráyu [i'stano] T stand’, beside 'lotcú [i'sto], is an example, 
but these verbs, just like those which had this suffix originally (e.g. payBáyw [man'Gano] 
T learn’, rvyxávM [tiq'xano] T happen’, XapPávw [lam'vano] T take’), were again felt 
to be problematical, and most were replaced by formations in -aívu [-'eno]. 

The principal reason for the avoidance and eventual abandonment of -ávco [-'ano] 
was the co-existence of a large class of verbs with the suffix -aiyüj [-'eno] in the imper¬ 
fective stem: e.g. yXuraiyw [yli'ceno] T sweeten’, KepSaivco [cer'óeno] T gain’, piaLvo) 
[mi'eno] T pollute’, TrepaLvo) [pe'reno] T accomplish’, appaivío [si'meno] T signify’, 
úyLaíyto [i'jeno] T am healthy’, all of which had aorists in -aya [-ana] (some replacing 
earlier forms in -qya [-ina], e.g. éaf|pr|ya [e'simina]). This suffix had the advantage 
of containing the e-vowel characteristic of most other nasal presents, both original 
and innovative (cf. péyto ['meno] T stay’, (Jauyco ['veno] T go’, (jjépyco ['ferno] T carry’, 
TTaípyiú ['perno] T take’, irepycü [per'no] T pass, I cross’, áyyéXyu [an'jelno] T announce’, 
CTTéXyco ['stelno] T send’ etc.). Since the aorist subjunctives corresponding to -aíyu 
[-'eno] ended in -áyu [-'ano], this last quickly carne to be felt as a proper marker of 
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that function. Many present indicatives in -ávu [-'ano] were therefore rebuilt with the 
more ‘regular’ present ending -aívu [-'enoj. Thus 'Laráyco [i'stano] ‘I stand’ > (DaTaívoj 
[(i)'steno] etc. None the less, laTiS [i'sto], laTávco [i'stano] aTaívco ['steno] and (jTr|ycü 
['stino] (cf. above) all survive in Modern Greek (the first three only residually 
in compounds), a perfect illustration of the mixed character of the contemporary 
language. 

The major exceptions to the replacement of -áyu [-'ano] with -aíyoj [-'eno] were 
monosyllabic roots such as 4>Táyüj ['ftano] ‘I arrive’ (< classical <j)Qávíi) ['fBano], origi- 
nally ‘I anticipate’, but already shifting its sense in the popular Koine of the Román 
period), and Káyoa ['kano] ‘I do’ (< classical Kápyw ['kamno] ‘I toil’). These tenacious 
survivors even attracted a few verbs which had originally ended in -dCto [-'azo], e.g. 
4)TLáyüj ['ftjano] ‘I fix’ < eüGeiáCw [(e)fti'azo], TTLÓyw ['pjano] ‘I catch’ < TTLéCw/TTLáCco 
[pi'ezo/pi'azo] (originally ‘I press hard’, but already with the modern sense in the 
Hellenistic Koine); see (c) below for other -áyw [-'ano]/-áCü) [-'azo] transfers. 

In the class of verbs originally ending in -áyw [-'ano], however, the regular loss 
of nasals before voiceless fricatives (e.g. payGáyw [man'Gano] ‘I learn’ > [ma'Bano], 
Xayxdyw [lag'xano] ‘I obtain bylot’ > [la'xano], TuyxÓEw [tiqxano] ‘Ihappen’ > [ti'xano]) 
gave the impression that the new presents in -aívco [-'eno] were formed to the aorist 
stem: e.g. paO-aívco [ma'0eno]/aorist Gpa9-a ['ema9a], Xax-atycü [la' 5 eno]/aorist e-Xax-a 
['elaxa] etc. This led to -aiyco [-'eno] being used quite productively to create new 
presents to aorist stems, e.g. Xa(3-aLyü) [la'veno] ‘I take’ to aorist e-Xa(3-a ['elava], 
as a replacement for XapfBdyco [lam'vano] (a learned pronunciation), even though 
the combination -p(3-, pronounced [-mb-], was permissible by the rules of spoken 
Greek. 

A good example of such an extensión is provided by the case of (tíTr-áy-w [(i)'payo] 
‘I go’. Originally, the aorist of this verb was ÚTi-riyay-oy [i'piyayon], but the clumsy 
root reduplication was dropped in popular speech to give (í))TT-fjy-a [(i)pÍYa] (modern 
TTfjya ['piya]), with subjunctive (íi)Tr-á(y)-w [(i)'pa[y]o] (modern Tráco ['pao]). Since this 
last was homophonous with the present indicative, a new present (WTT-ay-aíycü 
[(i)pa'jeno] was built to the stem (Wiray- [(i)paY-], and subsequently this was remod- 
elled on the basis of the aorist indicative (¿)TTf|y-a [(e)'pÍYa], to give modern irriyaLycij 
[pi'jeno]. A similar remodelling was involved in TraGaiycij [pa'Beno] ‘I suffer’ (for clas¬ 
sical TTÓCTXíi) ['pasxo]), on the basis of aorist eiraGa ['epa0a], and TreGaiycij [pe'Geno] ‘I 
die’ (for áTToGyfiaKu [apo'Gnisko]), on the basis of aorist (álir-é-Gay-a [(a)'peGana], while 
many other verbs originally ending in -éyu [-'ino], e.g. TrXúyw ['plino] ‘I wash’, aTraXúyco 
[apa'lino] ‘I soften’ and Traxúyco [pa'^ino] ‘I fatten/get fat’, were likewise remodelled 
with the now highly productive -aLyoj (or -éyco) [-'eno], though the learned and popular 
forms frequently survive together in Modern Greek. 


(c) The suffixes -dCcü [-'azo]/-LCcü [-'izo] 

(í) Interaction of -áCco [-'azo] with nasal formations and contract verbs 

As noted, the development of verbs in -ayyúw [-a'nio] (earlier -dyyupi [-'animi]) took 
a different turn from the otherwise expected reduction to -ávco [-'ano]. Since the aorist 
of TTeTayyúcü [peta'nio] was éTTéraaa [e'petasa], the alternative model of verbs in -á^co 
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[-'azo] (e.g. 8LKáCto [ói'kazo], with aorist (é)6LKaaa [(e)'5ikasa] ‘I decide/judge’) sug- 
gested itself, and TreTáCw [pe'tazo] aróse in the Byzantine period alongside the con- 
tracted TreTOj [pe'toj. This last was originally the (irregular) future, but began even in 
antiquity to serve as a present in competition with TTeTáwupL [pe'tanimi], on the 
analogy of the subset of verbs with presents in -u [-'o] < -áu [-'ao] and aorists in -aaa 
[-asa], e.g. yeXtü [je'lo], aorist (élyéXaoa [(e)'jelasa] ‘Ilaugh’, xaXco [xa'lo], aorist (éJxáXaaa 
[(e)'xalasa] ‘I loosen’. The eventual result was a situation in which a number of verbs 
once ending in -ávvupt [-'animi] carne to exhibit sets of alternative present-tense forma- 
tions in -avvvtíí [-a'nio], -w [-'o] (< -áw [-'ao]), and -á^w [-'azo] (the first disappearing 
quite early). 


(ii) Links between -áCco [-'azo] and -áto [-'ao], -ÍCoJ [-'izo] and -éw [-'eo[; 
confusión with verbs with velar stems 

Some verbs ending in [-zo] were derived prehistorically by palatalization from 
roots in voiced dentáis and velars, e.g. (fpaS- [fraó-] ‘understanding’ -> (fpáCto ['frazo] 
(< *(í)páS-j(i)) ‘I inform, I tell’, and ¿XttlS- [elpió-] ‘hope’ -> éXTriCw [el'pizo] (< “'éXTriS-jco) 
T hope’, beside áptray- [arpay-] ‘robbery, rape’ -> áptráCtú [ar'pazo] (< “'ápTráy-joj) ‘I 
seize/plunder’, and arqpLy- [stiriy-] ‘support’ -> arripíCoj [sti'rizo] (< “'aTripíy-jüj) ‘I 
support’. But the ‘suffixes’ -áfoj [-'azo] and -iCto [-'izo] were soon detached and used 
to formverbs frommanyotherroots: thus áyop-d [ayo'ra] ‘market’ -> áyop-ádw [ayo'razo] 
T attend market/buy’, and SÍK-q ['5ici] ‘justice’ -> Slk-úCoj [ói'kazo] T judge’, beside 
ápx-f) [ar'gi] ‘beginning’ -> ápx-ÍCw [ar'gizo] T begin’, and vóp-os' ['nomos] ‘custom, 
law’ -> vop-ÍCü) [no'mizo] T own by custom/law, I adopt a custom/belief, I believe/ 
think’. 

The -áCííi [-'azo] type was chiefly associated with a-stem nouns (as above), so that 
these verbs often occupied a place in the lexicón that might well have been filled by 
true a-stem denominatives in -ü [-'o] (formed from -á- [a] + -o [o]). A similar relation- 
ship held between many 2nd-declension (e/o-stem) nouns and verbs in -iCw [-'izo]: we 
may note, beside vópos" ['nomos]/vopLfci) [no'mizo], examples like Kairvós' [ka'pnos] 
‘smoke’/KaTTVÍCoJ [ka'pnizo] T (make) smoke’, Xóyos- ['loyos] ‘reason, word’/XoyiCopaL 
[lo'jizomai] ‘I reckon’. Thus a significant number of verbs of this type similarly occu¬ 
pied slots that might well have been filled by true e/o-stem denominatives in -oj [-'o] 
(formed from -é- [-'e-] + -co [o]). 

In late antique and early Medieval Greek, there was a great deal of levelling. Many 
verbs in -tú [-'o] < -áto [-'ao] acquired innovative partners in -áCto [-'azo], and many 
verbs in -á^to [-'azo] acquired partners in -ü [-'o] (-áto [-'ao] type). At the same time, 
one or two a-stem nouns were supplied with a corresponding -áfcú [-'azo] verb even 
when their classical partners did not end in the expected -áto [-'ao]: e.g. ([ttováCto 
[fo'nazo] for cJ)toyto [fo'no] (< -éto [-'eo]) T cali, I shout’ (cf. 4)tovfi [fo'ni] ‘voice, cry’). 
In a similar fashion, many verbs in -to [-'o] < -éto [-'eo] were paired with novel forms 
in -LCto [-'izo], and others in -ÍCto [-'izo] were paired with new forms in -to [-'o] ("éto 
[-'eo] type), a process supported by their ‘common’ aorists in [-isa] (i.e. -qaa for the 
-éto [-'eo] type, and -íaa for the -ÍCw [-'izo] type). In addition, a number of the contract 
verbs in -to [-'o] < -óto [-'oo], originally a distinct subclass of 2nd-declension denomina¬ 
tives, were also attracted to this pattern, even though most were replaced by -tóvto 
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[-'ono] formations (see (b) above): e.g. KevTpíCw [cen'drizo] ‘I sting’, beside KevTpcóvtü 
[cen'drono] ‘I sting, I graft’. 

We should note finally that established forms like yeyeL-á(d)oj [je'ji-a(z)o] ‘I grow a 
beard’, 6iipLL-á(C)w [0i'nij-a(z)o] ‘I burn incense’, ópyL-áCeo [or'j-azo] ‘I celébrate (rites)’, 
derived originally from 2nd-declension neuters in -(e)L-oy [-ion], led to the general 
substitution of -á^cú [-'azo] whenever the stem ended in [i/j]: e.g. TrXayLáCto [pla'jazo] 
‘I lay down’ (for TrXayLüo [plaji'o] < -ów [-'oo], cf. TrXdyLOS' [’plajos] ‘sideways’/TrXáyL(o)y 
['plaji(n)] ‘side’); XoyLáCoj [lo'jazo] ‘I reckon, I think (of)’ (cf. XóyL(o)y ['loji(n)] ‘word, 
saying, reason’); (ó)poLáCw [(o)'mjazo] ‘liken, be like’ (for ópoLco [omi'o] < -ów [-'oo], 
cf. opoLOS" ['omjos] ‘like’). 

Though only the verbs in -^o) [-zo] from velar stems originally had aorists in -^a 
[-ksa] (as opposed to -aa [-sa] for the dental stems), the aorists of non-velar [-zo] 
verbs had begun to adopt -^a [-ksa] dialectally even in classical Greek (principally in 
West Greek, and then Thessalian, Boeotian and Arcado-Cypriot). This interference 
became much more widespread in the early middle ages in the case of the verbs in -u 
[-'o] (< -ótú [-'ao])/-áCcú [-'azo], so that ((¡wyáCw [fo'nazo] ‘I cry, I shout’, for example, 
shows only the aorist (é)cp¡j)va^a [(e)'fonaksa]. We may compare (SaoTco [va'sto] (innova- 
tive)/(3aCTTáCüJ [va'stazo] ‘I lift’ with aorist (é)(3áaTa^a [(e)'vastaksa] for earlier é(3áaTaaa 
[e'vastasa]; TreTÓj [pe'to]/TTeTáC(jJ [pe'tazo] (innovative) ‘I spread out’ (later confused 
with TréropaL ['petome]/'LiTTapaL ['iptame] ‘I fly’) with aorist (é)TTéTa^a [(e)'petaksa] for 
earlier éTréraCTa [e'petasa]; and c()ija¿ü [fi'so]/(])ucTáC(jJ [fi'sazo] (innovative) ‘I blow’ with 
aorist (é)c))ijCTT|^a [(e)'fisiksa] for earlier écf)í)aT|CTa [e'fisisa]. Though in many such cases 
it was the contract variant which finally prevailed, it was often the -?a [-ksa] aorist, 
originally associated with the longer form, that remained in use alongside it (though 
note aTTá(C)oj ['spa(z)o]/eaTTaaa ['espasa] ‘I break’, CTKá(C)üJ ['ska(z)o]/eCTKaaa ['eskasa] ‘I 
burst’). 

Still further confusión aróse from the fact that in classical Greek verbs derived from 
roots ending in voiceless velars had presents in -aaco [-so] (Attic -ttco [-to]) and aorists 
in -^a [-ksa], e.g. cí)uXaK- [filak-] ‘guard’ -> (í)uXáaaa) [fi'la-so] ‘I guard’, aorist (é)(f>vXa^a 
[(e)'fiiaksa]. Since the ending [-so] was the principal mark of the aorist subjunctive (cf. 
áyaiTCj [aya'po] ‘I love’/aorist subjunctive áyaTifÍCTu [aya'pi-so]; ypá(í)(jj ['yrafo] ‘Iwrite’/ 
aorist subjunctive ypáipoj ['yrap-so]; éXTriCcD [el'pizo] ‘I hope’/aorist subjunctive éX-rriacij 
[el'pi-so]; áyopáCcü [ayo'razo] ‘I buy’/aorist subjunctive áyopáaco [ayo'ra-so], and so 
on for most verb classes), verbs with present indicative in -oooj [-so] were widely 
transferred to the velar subtype of -áCco verbs, following the model of ápTrá^oj [ar'pazo]/ 
dpTTaí^a ['arpaksa] ‘I snatch, I seize’ etc. Thus ráCoj ['tazo] replaced TáCTow ['taso] ‘I 
arrange, I fix’ (though with new and oíd forms now semantically differentiated, túCoj 
[' tazo] = ‘I promise’), áXXáCío [a'lazo] replaced áXXáoaüj [a'laso] ‘I change’, and Tapá^oj 
[ta'razo] replaced rapácraw [ta'raso] ‘I disturb’ etc. 

A few verbs in -daau [-'aso], however, most notably cfjuXáaacú [fi'laso] ‘I guard’, 
acquired partners of the -ato [-'ao] type on the model of the type seen in TreTco [pe'to] 
(rather than TTCTáCto [pe'tazo]). But by the time this happened, the more common 
contract verbs of the -áco [-'ao] type had begun to add characteristic person/number 
endings to the ‘opaque’ contracted suffix of the 3sg (see (e) below for a fuller account 
of this development and its ramifications). Thus 3sg TTCTq [pe'ta], for example, often 
became TreTá-eL [pe'ta-i], with the addition of the regular 3sg ending. Subsequently, Isg 
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TTe™ [pe'to], as the solé form in the singular paradigm lacking the [-a-] element, was 
replaced by TTeTÚ-tú [pe'tao], and the result was a mixed paradigm containing both 
contracted and apparently decontracted forms (the latter occurring before the vocalic 
endings): thus TreTá-o) [pe'tao], [pe'tas], TreTá-eL [pe'tai]. In the plural, however, 

the original endings of the first- and third-person forms, namely -upen [-'ornen] and 
-üaL [-'osi], were widely replaced from Román times onwards by the more frequent 
-oi)pe(y) [-'ume(n)] and -otiat [-'usi] (again see (e) below), though in popular speech 
many common verbs generalized the a-vowel of the singular and 2pl (TTeTare [pe'tate]) 
to give: TTerci-pe [pe'tame], Trera-Te [pe'tate], TreTa-CTL/TreTa-víe) [pe'tasi/pe'tan(e)] (for 
the alternative 3pl endings, see 11.8.6, (35), below). This versión of the paradigm is 
now compulsory for üiráco ['spao] ‘I break’ and otcáo) ['skao] ‘I burst’, and is still very 
commonly used with verbs that lack learned associations. 

It was natural that a palatal glide [-]-] began to appear in this type between [-a-] and 
the new 3sg ending to give [-'a(j)i], and the corresponding velar [-Y-] was then inserted 
optionally between [-a-] and the Isg ending to give [-'a(Y)o]. This led to considerable 
interference between the -doj [-'ao] contract verbs and verb forms in -áyco [-'ayo] with 
an original velar in the stem (see immediately below), and eventually to general confu¬ 
sión as to whether intervocalic [-y-/-]-] was serving as an optional hiatus blocker or 
represented the final consonant of a verb with a velar in the root/stem. 

The influence of written Greek eventually led to the elimination of the by-forms of 
the present tense containing epenthetic [-y-/-]-], though they sometimes survive dialec- 
tally, and, quite exceptionally, the variants (l)vXáw/4>vXáYw [fi'lao]/[fi'layo] ‘I guard’ are 
both still available in standard Modern Greek. But the earlier presence of intervocalic 
[-y-/]-] in the present paradigm led, on the misunderstanding that this was a part of 
the root/stem, to the formation of a parallel imperfect in -ay-a [-aya], though the 
development was also promoted by the generalization of the glides that aróse in the 
distended (recharacterized) forms of the 3sg imperfect, just as in the corresponding 3sg 
presents: i.e. ‘opaque’ contracted 3sg -a -i- ‘regular’ -e > -a(y)£ [-a(j)e]. This variant of 
the imperfect, characteristic of Southern areas, is still common in colloquial speech, 
with the velar/palatal element retained throughout the paradigm, though the grammar 
books routinely recommend the alternative form in -ouaa [-'usa] (on which, see (e) 
below). In the case of ((¡uXáíylw [fi'layo], however, along with aKÚa) ['skao] ‘I burst’ and 
CTTTdüj ['spao] ‘I break’, the imperfect in -aya [-aya] is in fact the only option, and in 
this respect these verbs pattern with those discussed in (iii). 

(iii) The ‘reduced’ paradigm of certain verbs with velar and vowel stems 

These same developments also affected a small number of verb forms ending originally 
in -áycü [-'ayo], e.g. Isg present/lsg aorist subjunctive (WTTáyw [(i)'payo] ‘I go/I may go’, 
Isg aorist subjunctive (páyoj ['fayo] ‘I may eat’, and then spread to other verbs with 
roots ending in vowel + -y- [-y-], such as Xéyw ['leyó] ‘I say’. Since it seemed that the 
velar/palatal glides could be added or omitted freely in the l/3sg forms of the large 
-á(y)üj [-'a(y)o] class, we also begin to find Tráo) ['pao], cpáto ['fao] and Xéto ['leo], as if 
the velar here were also merely epenthetic. The first member of each pair naturally 
shows ‘reduced’ forms of 2sg and l/2/3pl, as if these too were contract verbs. Thus 
on the model of the paradigm of: 
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Sg 1 TTeTá(Y)-(jj 

2 TTeTa-g- 

3 TCTÓÍyj-eL 


[pet'a[YjoJ P1 

[pet'asj 

[pet'a(j)i] 


1 TTera-pe 

2 TTeTñ-Te 

3 TCTñ-aL/TTeTa-yíe) 


[pet'amej 

[pet'atej 

[pet'asi/pet'an(e)] 


we also get: 

Sg 1 TTáíy^co 

2 Tia-S' 

3 iTá('y)-eL 


['pa(Y)oJ P1 

IpasJ 

[p'a(j)i] 


1 TTa-pe 

2 TTa-Te 

3 iTa-aL/iTa-y(e) 


[’pamej 

L'pateJ 

['pasi/'pan(e)] 


Aéíypíü ['le(Y)o] then followed the established pattern, with the endings similarly added 
directly to an apparent vowel-stem: 


Sg 1 Xé(Y)-ü) ['le(Y)o] 

2 Xé-? [les] 

3 Xé(Y)“eL ['le(j)i] 


Pl 1 Xé-pe(y) ['leme(n)] 

2 Xé-re ['letej 

3 Xé-aL/Xé-y(e) ['lesi/'len[e]] 


In the 3sg we also find irá [pa] and Xé [le], on the analogy of the original 3sg TteTá 
[pe'ta], in which the ‘ending’ appeared to be simply the final stem vowel, though 
the latter has now disappeared from standard Modern Greek while the former is 
showing characteristic signs of grammaticalization (= ‘be going to’ with ya [na], Tsakáli 
(2003)). 

Exceptionally, the verb 0éXco [’Oelo] ‘I wish’ also developed some short 
forms, namely 2sg Ség [0es], 3sg 6é [0e], Ipl 6épe ['0eme], 2pl Oére ['0ete], 3pl 
6éaL/6éy(e) ['0esi/'0en(e)], of which only the 2nd-person forms are now widely used. 
One might speculate that in areas characterized by palatalization of liquids the result- 
ing palatal lateral [Á] in 3sg 6éXeL ['0eXi] sounded sufficiently like [j] for this form to 
be partly assimilated to the model of 3sg Xéyei [’leji], which had the alternants Xéei. 
[’lei] and Xé [le], so that once 3sg 0é [0e] had emerged, a (pardal) short-form paradigm 
could be built to this base. 

Eventually, this type of paradigm was further extended to a number of verbs whose 
root originally ended in a vowel, so that áKoú-üj [a'kuo] ‘I hear’, for example, carne to 
be conjugated: áKoü-9 [a'kus], aKofi-ei [a'kui], áKoñ-pe(y) [a'kume(n)], áKoO-Te [a'kute], 
áKoO-at/áKoü-yíe) [a'kusi/a'kun(e)], the process in this case being aided by the regular 
deletion of one of the like vowels in the 3pl in popular speech (áKoúouaL 
[a'kuusi] > [a'kusi]). Reduced paradigms of áKoúto [a'kuo] ‘I hear’, Kaíoj [’ceo] ‘I burn’, 
KXaío) [’kleo] ‘I weep’, Xé(Y)u ['le(Y)o] ‘I say’, ((jTaito [’fteo] ‘I am to blame’ and 
tpcú(y)cü ['tro(Y)o] ‘I eat’ are now standard in Modern Greek. 

On the model of Xéy-ui ['leYo]/Xé-üJ ['leo] etc., these verbs were also subject to 
optional velar/palatal epenthesis in 1/3 sg of the imperfective stem, giving áKOÚY-to [a'kuyo] 
beside áKoú-oo [a'kuo], KaÍY-u ['ceyo] ‘I burn’, beside Kaí-oj ['ceo], though the process 
was supported, as before, by the glides that aróse spontaneously in forms such as 3sg 
present KXapYleL ['kle(j)i] or 3sg imperfect eKXaiÍYle ['ekle(j)e]. The secondary character 
of these glides is shown by the retention of the original aorists in -aa [-sa] (e.g. dKouaa 
['akusa] ‘I heard’), though they were generalized through the imperfective paradigm 
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other than the present indicative in the now familiar way (cf. aKonya [’akuya] ‘I 
was hearing/listening, I used to hear/listen’, dKoúyovTas' [a'kuyontasj ‘hearing/listening’ 

etc.)- 

(d) The suffix -eúw [-'evo] and its influence: verbs in -ttto) [-pto] 

A few words also need to be said about the highly productive class of verbs with the 
suffix -eúu [-'evo]. Already a growing class in Ancient Greek, this continued to add 
new members throughout the middle ages. But the shift in pronunciation from classical 
[-eú(w)o:], aorist -euaa [-eusa], to [-'evo], aorist -eipa [-epsa] (cf. (12a) above), had 
profound consequences in that the now very frequent pattern of present in accented 
vowel + [-vo] with aorist in [-psa] (earlier confined to a handful of verbs such as rpípoo 
['trivo]/eTpLi(;a ['etripsa] ‘rub’) led quickly to the formation of analogous innovative 
presents to virtually all -ipa [-psa] aorists: e.g. KXé(3üj ['klevo] ‘I steal’ (for KXéTTTü) 
['klepto]) to aorist eKXeipa ['eklepsa]; KÓPtú ['kovo] ‘I cut’ (for kótttcü ['kopto]) to aorist 
EKOipa ['ekopsa]; Kpú(3üj ['krivo] ‘I hide’ (for kpútttüj ['kripto]) to aorist eKpuifia ['ekripsa]; 
yL|3u ['ñivo] ‘I wash’ (for vltttüj ['nipto]) to aorist euLipa ['enipsa]; pá(3tú ['ravo] ‘I sew’ 
(for pdiTTw ['rapto]) to aorist eppaipa ['erapsa]; CTKá(3iú ['skavo] ‘I dig’ (for aKaTiTO) 
['skapto]) to aorist eaKaijja ['eskapsa] etc. This last type was further supported by the 
natural evolution of verbs ending originally in -aúu [-'avo], aorist -aipa [-apsa], such 
as TTaúcü ['pavo] ‘I stop’. 

Occasionally, however, other considerations produced a different outcome, so 
that pácfjüj ['vafo] ‘I dip, I dye’, for example, replaced páTTTO) ['vapto], partly on the 
analogy of ypácpüú ['yrafo] ‘I write’, partly to avoid the vaguely ridiculous (Bápoj ['vavo]. 
We should also note the existence of by-forms displaying the expected phonetic 
outcome -(p™ [-fto], which were once widespread, and in later times particularly 
characteristic of Cyprus, the northern dialects and the speech of Constantinople. In 
some cases these have also prevailed in the standard language over the analogical -(Bcj 
[-vo] type (e.g. pXdc])™ ['vlafto] ‘I damage’), and it is not unusual for the original form 
in -TTTü) [-pto] also to have been reintroduced as a variant from the learned tradition 
(sometimes completely superseding the alternatives, as with KaXÚTTTO) [ka'lipto] ‘I 
cover’). 

In the south-eastern dialects, Cretan and the Oíd Athenian group, -eúw [-'evo] regu- 
larly takes the form -eúytu [-'evyo], and the epenthesis is sometimes extended to [-'avo]. 
The phenomenon is still poorly understood (cf. Krumbacher (1886), Chatzidakis 
(1892), Kretschmer (1905) for a variety of competing theories), though some of the 
earliest attested examples, if the manuscript readings can be trusted, apparently date 
from around the 8th century (cf. Jannaris (1897: 220)). It is probably simplest to 
assume that -eúw was pronounced uniformly as [-eú(w)o:] in the classical period, and 
that the subsequent shift of [eu] > [ew] > [ep/ev] produced standard late and que [-'evo], 
with automatic simplification of the geminate in the intermediate [-'ew(w)o]. In some 
areas, however, geminares were retained. Thus even though the phenomenon is residual 
in the remnants of the Oíd Athenian group, it remains standard in the south-eastern 
area, and may once have been characteristic of early medieval Cretan too. In these 
dialects we may assume that [-'ewwo] > [-'ePy"o], the second member of the cluster 
resulting from assimilatory fricativization, and representing the still characteristically 
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Greek pronunciation of English /w/ in words such as tvoman ['y^uman]. This would 
then develop naturally into the attested [-'evyo]. 

(e) The contract verbs 

Since these classes have already been partly discussed above, it is sufficient here to list 
the principal points concerning the -ato [-'ao] and -éto [-'eo] types (the -óu [-'oo] class 
having been eliminated in the early middle ages, as noted). 

In the vast majority of cases the aorist systems of the -áto [-'ao] and -éco [’eo] types 
were already identical in classical Greek (i.e. with stem in -p- [-i-]), and only a handful 
of irregular verbs retained the [-a-] or [-e-] of the imperfective. The major developments 
in post-classical and Medieval Greek therefore concern the imperfective system, where 
much reciprocal interference is already apparent in both the New Testament and the 
Egyptian papyri from the early centuries AD onwards. The vast majority of such cases 
involve the substitution of -oO- [-'u-j (< -é+o- [-'eo-j) for -w [-'o-j (< -á-to- [-'ao-j) in 
the Isg imperfect, the l/3pl present and imperfect, and the participles of the -áw [-'ao] 
class, a development probably due to the greater frequency of the former, which 
occurred not only in the -éu [-'eo] type, but even more widely in the -óu [-'oo] class 
(prior to its recharacterization in -üjvu [-'ono]); indeed, most imperfective forms of this 
subtype were already homophonous with those of the -eu [-'eo] class, and even those 
that remained distinct in principie (e.g. the infinitive, 2pl present and 2sg/pl imperfect, 
all with -oO- [-'u-] < -ó+e- [-'oe-] rather than -el- [-'i-] -é-i-e- [-'ee-]) were often levelled 
to it in practice, albeit with many anomalous spellings, particularly -ot- for -et- [-i-]. 

Though many common -áw [-'ao] verbs eventually generalized [-a-] (giving present 
-álylw [-'a[Y]o], imperfect -aya [-aya], as noted), the forms of the present and imperfect 
most often used in the later middle ages were as followsd^ 


i) Present: 

Sg 

1 

-ÓJ 

[-'o] 

P1 

1 

-oOpe(v) 

[-'ume(n)] 



2 

-ag 

[-'as] 


2 

-are 

[-'ate] 



3 

-a 

[-■a] 


3 

-oüaL/-oOy(e) 

[-'usi/-'un(e)] 

ii) Imperfect: 

Sg 

1 

-ovv 

[-un] 

P1 

1 

-oüpe(v) 

[-'ume(n)] 



2 

-ag 

[-as] 


2 

-are 

[-'ate] 



3 

-aiv) 

[-a(n)] 


3 

-ovvie) 

[-un(e)] 


But since verbs of the -áu [-'ao] class were by now more numerous in popular speech 
than those of the -eu [-'eo] type (many of which had a learned character), the mixed 
paradigms in (i) and (ii) gradually attracted the majority of verbs of the latter class 
that still remained in common use, principally on the basis of the subset of already 
shared forms containing -ou- [-u-]. Thus the present endings 2sg -el? [-'is], 3sg -el [-'i] 
and 2pl -elre [-'ite] were eventually replaced by -ag' [-'as], -a [-'a] and -are [-'ate] (with 
the a-vowel optionally generalized throughout the paradigm in the modern period). 
The imperfect endings 2sg -eig [-is], 3sg -et [-i] and 2pl -elre [-'ite] similarly began to 
be replaced by -ag [-as], -a [-a] and -are [-'ate], though here the original forms were 
retained in parallel use for longer, and so subject to further developments in their own 
right (see below). 
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The conflation process can be seen in progress in the vernacular texis of the 14th 
and 15th centuries, but its completion belongs to the early modern period. The remain- 
ing -éüj [-'eo] verbs, along with their traditional paradigm, were progressively confined 
to the learned language and the formal speech of the educated minority (for the rela- 
tively few exceptions, see below), though many such verbs have since been reintroduced 
into standard Modern Greek from the learned tradition. 

Paradigmatic interference naturally extended also to the medio-passive paradigm, 
where a similar substitution of -oD- [-'u-] for -ój- [-'o-] took place in the -ato [-'ao] 
subtype: thus Isg present -oupaL [-'ume] replaced -copaL [-'orne], and l/3pl present 
"OÚpeGa ["'ume0a]/-oüvTaL [-'unde] replaced -tópeBa [-'ome6a]/-üJL’TaL [-'onde]. This 
paradigm, which retained 2/3sg -aaaL [-'ase]/-aTaL [-'ate] and 2pl -aa6e [-'as9e], then 
attracted the commonly used ‘deponent’ (i.e. middle only) verbs of the -éu [-'eo] class, 
such as (j)o3oíjpaL [fo'vume] T am afraid’, OupoOpai [Gi'mume] T remember’ and 
XuTToDpaL [li'pume] T regret’. These verbs have retained their mixed paradigm in 
Modern Greek, but with the addition of Isg -apai [-'ame], increasingly now standard- 
ized, and one or two more recent changes to the endings, cf. 11.8.6 (35d). 

The medio-passive paradigm of the great majority of -ato [-'ao] verbs, however, 
began to be remodelled in the later middle ages on the basis of earlier developments 
in the -éüj [-'eo] class. These began in the imperfect active, where they were eventually 
superseded, but also spread to the passive voice, where they predominated. Thus while 
the changes in (ii) above were still in progress, an alternative development began to 
affect the original 3sg imperfect of -éto [-'eo]-verbs, namely -et [-i] (< -e + e [-ee]). Since 
this was homophonous with the regular ending of the 3sg present, it was widely 
recharacterized (like the corresponding -a [-a] of the -ato [-'ao] class) by the addition 
of the normal 3sg imperfect termination, to give -eL-e(y) [-(i)je(n)], e.g. (é)KpáTeLe(y) 
[(e)'kratje(n)] ‘s/he used to hold’. This development also led to the change of 2sg 
(é)KpáTeLS' [(e)'kratis] to (é)KpáTeLes' [(e)'kratjes] (and perhaps of 2pl (élKparelTe 
[(e)kra'tite] to {élKpaTctéTe [(e)kra'tjete]); in some varieties the singular was then fully 
regularized, giving Isg (élKpáxeLa [(e)'kratja]. In the case of -éto [-'eo] verbs still in 
regular use, these new forms began to supersede not only those of the original paradigm 
but also the ‘interpolated’ -ato [-'ao] forms of (ii). 

In the plural of the imperfect, however, a different set of innovations began to take 
place in the late middle ages. The changes involved started in the mixed paradigm of 
(i) above and gradually spread to the singular, the new paradigm eventually replacing 
all other options apart from -aya [ aya] (i.e. not only (ii), but also the innovative -éto 
[-'eo] forms just described). Since the oíd 3pl imperfect -ouy [-un] was homophonous 
with both the Isg form and the regular 3pl present of non-contract verbs, it was widely 
replaced by -ouaay [-'usan] (with the accented syllable following that of l/2pl) through 
the incorporation of aorist -aav [-san] as a formally distinctive ‘3pl past-tense’ suffix. 
Examples already occur in the Chronicle of the Morea. (A similar development 
in non-contract verbs was seen in ancient Koine forms such as 3pl imperfect 
éypdíftoaay [e'yrafosan] ‘they used to write/were writing’ etc., as discussed in Part I 
(cf. 5.8).) 

Subsequently, the element -oua- [-'us-] was extended to Ipl, where the instability of 
the syllabic augment had led to frequent homophony between present and imperfect: 
thus yeXoí)pe(y) [je'lume(n)] ‘we laugh’/(é)yeXoDpe(y) [(e)je'lume(n)] ‘we were laughing’ 
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-> Yf^oO|j.e(v) [je'lume(n)]/(e)Ye\oúaa|j.e(v) [(e)je'lusame(n)]. Then, during the early 
modern period, a full imperfect paradigm in -oüaa [-'usa], -oúaes' [-'uses], -écn [-'use(n)] 
etc. was gradually constructed to this model, the process being completed first in 
northern dialects, including that of Constantinople. Earlier, however, plural forms of 
this type were combined with elements taken from the other competing paradigms. In 
standard Modern Greek (perhaps as a direct result of the influx of speakers from the 
Ottoman capital during the 19th century), the -oüaa [-'usa] forms are now regarded 
as the norm for contract verbs, especially in learned verbs of the -éoo [-'eo] class, though 
more ‘popular’ verbs of the -du [-'ao] type (e.g. KpaTCü/KpaTdoo [kra'to/kra'tao] ‘I hold’ 
etc.) still retain -oyo [-aya] in the colloquial speech of many Greeks, especially in the 
South. 

But before these changes took place, the substitution of -etc- [-je-] for -cl- [-i-] in 
the imperfect active of popular verbs of the -éoj [-'eo] type (cf. 3sg (élKpáreLe [(e)'kratje] 
etc.) had led to a parallel substitution in the 3sg and 2pl of the imperfect medio-passive 
(i.e. -elToív) [-'ito(n)] > -clétoG) [-'jeto(n)], and -eTa0e [-'is9e] > -eiéaOc [-'jeste]). Since 
this tense was little used in popular speech in the middle ages, we have only a limited 
picture of the conjugation of both contract and non-contract verbs from the small 
number of attested examples and the evidence of dialect variants in the popular speech 
of the 19th century (cf. Thumb (1912: 156, 171-2, 175), and see (35e) below for 
details). From the imperfect, the innovation spread to the present middle/passive, 
affecting 2/3sg (-Gaat [-'ise]/-áTaL [-'ite]), and 2pl (-efoGe [-'is9e]), so as to give the 
paradigm in (iii):^^ 

(iii) Sg 1 -oü-pai [-'umai] P1 1 -oü-peaTC [-'umeste] 

2 -eié-aat [-'jesai] 2 -eié-oTe [-'jeste] 

3 -eLé-TQL [-'jetai] 3 -oü-yraL [-'unde] 

Subsequently, the -ov- [-u-] element of Isg and l/3pl was adapted to the other forms, 
giving -etou- [-ju-]: 

(iv) Sg 1 -eLoü-pat [-'jumai] Pl 1 -eLoú-peare [-'jumeste] 

2 -eié-aaL [-'jesai] 2 -eié-oTe [-'jeste] 

3 -eté-TaL [-'jetai] 3 -eLoü-yraL [-'junde] 

And flnally, though these changes belong properly to the modern period, the -cié- [-'je-] 
formant was generalized to Isg, while -cló- [-'jo-] was substituted for -cloú- [-'ju-] on 
the basis of the regular -ópaaTe [-'ornaste] of non-contract verbs (see (35d) for details); 
this formant was then sometimes extended to 2pl (giving -eLÓ-are [-'joste]). 

This emerged as the dominant medio-passive paradigm for all contract verbs, and 
the forms of the -áu [-'ao] class (other than deponents) were progressively incorporated 
into it from the later middle ages onwards. Contemporary Greek therefore uses 
áYaiTLépaL [aya'pjeme] ‘I am loved’, alongside KpaTtépat [kra'tjeme] ‘I am held’ etc. 
(the spelling now standardized with -l-). But the classical paradigms of both -áw [-'ao] 
and -étü [-'eo-] types were retained in the learned language, and a number of verbs of 
learned origin still employ the classical endings given in (v) (though often updated in 
l/2pl to -üj/oü-paaTc [-'o/'u-maste] and -a/el-CTe [-'a/'i-ste]): 
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1, 2, 3 sg: -(íj|iaL [-'orne] 

1, 2, 3 pl: -wpeGa [-'omeGa] 


-aoaL [-'ase] -araL [-'ate] 
-aoBe [-'asGe] -wyTaL [-'onde] 


1, 2, 3 sg: -oüpai [-'ume] -elaai [-'ise] 

1, 2, 3 pl: -oúpeGa [-'umeGa] -elaGe [-'isGe] 


-elTOL [-'ite] 
-oOvTaL [-'unde] 


It was noted earlier that most commonly used verbs of the -éto [-'eo] class were 
incorporated into the combined contract-verb paradigms given in (i) and (iii)/(iv). But 
even in the popular spoken language, a number of such verbs survived into the later 
middle ages and beyond with their classical paradigms intact, or at least in pardal use. 
Obvious examples inelude eiixapLOTtú [efxari'sto] ‘I thank’, rrapaKaXüj [paraka'lo] ‘I 
appeal to/(if you) please’, XaXü [la'lo] ‘I speak’, Kpara [kra'to] ‘I hold/keep’, 
Geojpüü [Geo'ro] ‘I consider’. There was, however, some uncertainty even in these cases, 
and a number have now been partly or wholly absorbed into the combined paradigms 
(e.g. KpaTüj [kra'to] in its entirety, XaXü [la'lo] in the middle/passive, the active of 
TTapaKaXw [paraka'lo] optionally and its passive obligatorily etc.). 

Despite occasional dialectal variants of the -áoj [-'ao] type, one verb that generally 
remained strongly in the -étu [-'eo] camp was ptropáj [bo'ro], ‘I am able’, which gradu- 
ally replaced classical dúvapat ['óiname] in the spoken language. This derived from 
the classical compound eú-TTopu [efpo'ro], properly ‘I am well off/I have resources’, but 
was already used colloquially in its modern sense in Ancient Greek. Its aorist was 
eÜTTÓpeaa [ef'poresa] or later TiÚTrópcoa [if'poresa] (both with post-classical replacement 
of -ppaa [-risa] on the model of -pácn [-'rao] verbs where the imperfective stem vowel 
was regularly preserved in the aorist). The first of these was early reinterpreted as 
consisting of augment [e-] + [-'fporesa], which, in conjunction with the effeets of 
aphaeresis, quickly led to a present [(f)po'ro] beside aorist [(f)'poresa], whose phono- 
tactically difficult initial clusters were simplified to [p-]. When such forms followed 
negative (oü)8éy [(u)5en] or conditional av [an], as happened particularly frequently 
with a verb of this meaning, the initial plosive was voiced in accordance with the rules 
of spoken Greek to give, for example, [5em/am bo'ro]. This pronunciation then became 
so habitual through constant repetition in such contexts that it carne to be used inde- 
pendently of them. The present thus became pTropw, with a parallel aorist (é)-pTTÓpeaa 
[(e)'boresa] replacing evnópeaa [ef'poresa]. But since this new form had the appearance 
of a compound with év- [en-], it also resulted in the formation of the ‘corrected’ present 
épiTopto [embo'ro], which sometimes appears in later medieval texts. 

The alternative (originally post-classical, but still ancient) aorist r|ÜTTÓpeaa [if'poresa] 
was naturally adapted to the innovatory épTTÓpeaa [e'boresa], to give fi|j.TTÓpeCTa 
[i'boresa], but at this point, the pattern of épTiopá) [embo'ro]//é|j,TrópeCTa [e'boresa] led 
to the formation of a new present qpLTTopüj [imbo'ro] to partner fipTTÓpeaa [i'boresa]. 
This variant is also commonly used in vernacular texts of the later middle ages. 

11.8.6 Personal endings 

(35) Many of the changes in the personal endings of verbs have already been 
referred to in connection with other developments above. Here the principal devel- 
opments will be summarized under the following subheadings: 
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(a) Indicative and subjunctive 

(b) Past-tense morphology: active and aorist middle/passive; the augment 

(c) The active paradigm: present tense 

(d) The middle/passive paradigm: present tense 

(e) The middle/passive paradigm: the imperfect 

(a) Indicative and subjunctive 

In late antiquity, as noted earlier, the regular endings of the imperfective (without -a- 
[-S-]) and aorist (with -a- [-s-]) subjunctive: 

Sg -(<7)w [-(s)o] -(ctTI)? [-(s)is] [-(s)i] 

Pl -(ajcopev [-(s)omen] -(a)r|Te [-(s)ite] -(a)ü)aL(v) [-(s)osi(n)] 

merged respectively with those of the present (without -a- [-s-]) and future (with -a- 
[-s]) indicative: 

Sg -(ctKü [-(s)o] -(CT)eLS- [-(s)is] -(a)£L [-(s)i] 

Pl -(a)opev [-(s)omen] -(ajere [-(s)ete] -(a)ovai(v) [-(s)usi(n)] 

through a combination of sound change (i.e. classical u [o:] and o [o] > [o], classical 
CL [e:] and p/in [e:/e:ij > [i]) and analogical levelling (i.e. 2/3pl -(a)r|Te [-(s)ite]/-(a)a)aL(v) 
[-(s)osi(n)] > -(g)£T€ [-(s)ete]/-(a)ouaL(v) [-(s)usi(n)]). The destabilization of the future 
indicative led to the widespread use of what, from a classical perspective, look like 
present indicatives (imperfective) and aorist subjunctives (perfective) in future function 
(with the stem of the latter often surviving in preference to that of the future in sup- 
pletive paradigms). Eventually the future was formally renewed through the use of 
various infinitival periphrases and constructions with vá [na], as discussed in 11.8.3. 

Similar levelling took place in the imperfective medio-passive paradigm between 
the present indicative (e.g. Xhopai ['lióme]) and present subjunctive (e.g. Xúojpai 
['lióme]). The future middle (e.g. Xúaopai ['lisome]) and aorist middle subjunctive 
(e.g. XúaojpaL ['lisome]) might well have fallen together in the same way, but the demise 
of the aorist middle as a sepárate paradigm led to the early loss of this whole set 
of forms. The passive system was, however, distinctive, in that the future in 
-(0)riCTopaL [-'(0)isome] was related to, but formally distinct from, the aorist passive 
(soon medio-passive) in -(9)r|v [-(0)in], with its subjunctive in -(0)w [-'(0)o]. Lacking 
independent support in a developing system where futures were in any case threatened, 
the future passive was the first future paradigm to disappear (being widely replaced 
by infinitival periphrases in late antiquity). The aorist passive indicative and subjunc¬ 
tive, however, survived as expected, the latter acquiring future uses like other aorist 
subjunctives (and subject to the same later developments with vá [na], 0é vá [0e na] 
etc.). Since, however, its active-type terminations were accented, the forms 
involved were levelled to those of the partially homophonous present indicative/sub- 
junctive active paradigm of -éw [-'eo] verbs, to give (as still in Modern Greek): 
-(0)co [-'(0)o], -(0)615" [-'(0)is], -(9)el [-'(0)ij, -(0)oñpev [-'(0)umen], -(0)elTe [-'(0)ite], 
-(0)oÜCTL [-'(0)usi]/-(9)oüy [-'(0)un]. 
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The continued written use of graphically distinct subjunctive endings in the middle 
ages was largely a feature of the learned tradition, though at least formal educated 
speech probably continued to distinguish those subjunctives whose ‘correct’ written 
form justified a pronunciation distinct from that of corresponding indicatives. 


(b) Past-tense morphology: active and aorist middle/passive; the augment 

As noted (5.8, 6.5.2), a common set of past-tense endings evolved in late antique and 
early Medieval Greek out of the oíd imperfect, aorist and perfect active paradigms. 
Thus the imperfect: 


(i) Sg -ov [-on] -e? [-es] 

P1 -o\iev [-ornen] -ere [-ete] 


-e(v) [-e(n)] 
-ov [-on] 


aorist: 


Sg -(a)a [-(s)a] -(a)ag [-(s)as] 

Pl -(a)apev [-(s)amen] -(a)aTe [-(s)ate] 


-(a)e(v) [-(s)e(n)] 
-(a)av [-(s)an] 


and perfect endings: 


(iii) Sg -(K)a [-(k)a] 

Pl -(K)apev [-(k)amen] 


-(K)as- [-(k)as] 
-(K)aTe [-(k)ate] 


-(K)e(v) [-(k)e(n)] 
-(K)aaL(v) [-(k)asi(n)] 


were all combined into the single system in (iv) (with variants in 2pl and 3pl; early 
forms of the imperfect of contract verbs are ignored here): 


(iv) Sg -a [-a] -es- [-es] -e(v) [-e(n)] 

Pl -apev [-amen] -are [-ate] -av(e) [-an(e)] 

-ere [-ete] -aaL(v) [-asi(n)] 

The characteristic aorist/perfect markers -a- [s]/-k- [k] were prefixed, as appropriate. 

The K-version of the aorist/perfect paradigm was gradually adopted in the aorist 
middle/passive (-(0)T|-Ka [-(9)i-ka] etc.), as we have seen, a process completed in popular 
spoken Greek by the later Byzantine period (the true aorist middle, with a few high- 
frequency exceptions such as qp^ápriv [ir'ksamin] ‘I began’, having been very largely 
abandoned in late antiquity). 

In standard Modern Greek 2/3pl -are [-ate] and -av [-an] are now normal, but the 
alternatives still occur dialectally, 3pl -aai [-asi] being particularly characteristic of the 
south-eastern group and the speech of the Mani, though it also occurs in some South 
Italian and Cretan varieties. In medieval vernacular poetry, however, which remains a 
major source of Information about the spoken Greek of the period, there is fluctuation 
in the use of the two 3pl forms, much of it metrically motivated. But since even early 
prose pieces show parallel uncertainty, and Sofianós’ grammar (see Part III, 14.2.2) 
allows both forms in many instances, it seems that the variants were in parallel use in 
the later middle ages and into the modern period. Some of this may be due to the 
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contamination of texis in the process of copying and transmission, and the possibility 
remains that in the ‘real’ vernacular (i.e. in forms of the language not subject to metri- 
cal constraints) the variants were already being specialized in different grammatical or 
phonological contexts. But in general the distribution in Modern Greek dialects that 
still permit such variation appears quite random, or at best associated with factors 
such as age and education (Menárdos (1925: 40), Newton (1972), Minás (1987)). 

In classical Greek all past tenses carried an augment, which involved either the 
prefixation of the syllable [e-] (occasionally f)- [i-], see below) to forms beginning 
with a consonant, or the lengthening of the initial segment of forms beginning with a 
vowel or diphthong. The latter (the so-called ‘temporal augment’) fell quickly out of 
favour because of its variable form and the destruction of the relevant notion of 
lengthening by sound change. In some areas the syllabic augment was used in place of 
the initial vowel, but in standard Modern Greek the past tenses now simply have the 
same initial vowel as the non-past forms (learned survivals with stressed augment 
excepted). 

The syllabic augment naturally survived more strongly, but its role too was partially 
undermined by sound change, specifically aphaeresis. In standard Modern Greek it 
therefore survives only when accented, though in some dialects it is still retained across 
the board. It is also worth noting that, on the basis of frequently occurring verb forms 
augmented at least optionally in ['i-], some inherited from antiquity (e.g. qOeXa ['iGelaJ 
‘I wanted’, qpeXXa [’imela] ‘I was about to’, el ira [’ipa] ‘I said’, elda ['i5a] ‘I saw’), 
others arising through various analogies in the middle ages (e.g. fÍTiLa [’ipja] for eirta 
[’epja] ‘I drank’, or hkeya ['ileya] ‘I used to say’ after elira [’ipa] ‘I said’), a number of 
dialects eventually generalized q- ['i-] as the basic form of the syllabic augment. This 
is particularly characteristic of much of the south-eastern area, many Cycladic varieties, 
and the speech of eastern Crete. Where the unaccented augment is retained, some of 
these dialects substitute e- [e-], while others keep q- [i-] throughout. 

From late antiquity onwards, the practice of using an ‘internal’ augment with com- 
pound verbs (e.g. Trpoa-é-flaXoy [pros'evalon] ‘they attacked’) was steadily abandoned 
in favour of a regular ‘external’ augment (e.g. é TTpÓCT(3a\av [e'prozvalan]), or no 
augment at all if the initial element began with a vowel. This was inevitable, given that 
word formation using the classical prepositions had ceased to be productive and many 
compound verbs survived only as lexicalized fossils. The true nature of such composi- 
tion was therefore steadily lost sight of. 


(c) The active paradigm: present tense 

The parallel existence of past-tense 3pl -ay(e) [-an(e)] and -aaL(y) [-asi(n)] very quickly 
generated a present-tense (and subjunctive) 3pl -ouy(e) [-un(e)] to partner the inherited 
-ot)aL(y) [-usi(n)]. The earliest examples of the innovative form date from the late 
antique/early Byzantine period, and the variants altérnate freely, exactly like their past- 
tense analogues, in popular writing of the later middle ages. The dialectal distribution 
of the variants in Modern Greek is the same as for the past-tense forms. 

In the modern period -ouy(e) [-un(e)] influenced the Ipl ending -ope(y) [-ome(n)] to 
give -oupe [-ume]. This is now the preferred option in standard Modern Greek, though 
both forms remain in use, the traditional form being mainly regional or viewed as stilted. 
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(d) The middle/passive paradigm: present tense 

The ancient set of endings in the regular thematic paradigm (i.e. with verb stem in 
-e-/-o-) was as follows: 

Sg -o-paL [-orne] -el [-i] -e-TUL [-ete] 

Pl -ó-pe9a [-omeOaJ -e-a9e[-es0e] -o-vtol [-onde] 

This was partially remodelled: 

(i) 2sg -ei (earlier -p/) [-i], which derived from an original ’^'-enaL [-esai] through 
prehistoric loss of intervocalic [s] and contraction, was analogically restored, begin- 
ning in the Hellenistic period, on the basis of the perfect middle/passive in -aai [-se] 
and common athematic verb forms such as búva-aaL ['binase] ‘you can’, 'ÍOTa-aai 
[’istase] ‘you stand’ etc. 

(ii) 2pl -ea9e [-es0e] became -eare [-este] by regular phonetic development 
(cf. (12) above). The 2pl ending also influenced Ipl -ópeGa [-'ome0a], to give 
first -ópeaGa [-'omes0a]/-ópeaTa [-'omesta], and then -ópeoGe [-'omes0e]/-ópeaT€ 
[-'omeste], the latter widely attested in later medieval texts. Subsequently, the imper- 
fect Ipl and 2pl endings -ópaave [-'ornaste] and -óaaare [-'osaste] (on which, see 
(d) below) often replaced these forms (in the case of Ipl standardly in Modern 
Greek), perhaps on the basis of the historie lack of distinctiveness between present 
and past terminations (i.e. -opeGa [-'ome0a] and -ea6e [-es0e] in both paradigms). 

(iii) In the early medieval period, 3pl -outol [-onde] was influenced by the new 
active ending -ow [-un] to give -owTaL [-unde], and the -ou- [-u-] element then 
spread dialectally to the other forms with the thematic vowel [-o-] (in northern 
varieties often automatically, through mid-vowel raising). Both sets of variants 
continued in use, however, though now the [-o-] forms have prevailed in standard 
Modern Greek, doubtless in part under the influence of the written language. 

(e) The middle/passive paradigm: the imperfect 
The classical thematic paradigm: 

Sg -ó-ppy[-omin] -ou [-u] -e-ro [-eto] 

Pl -ó-pe6a [-ome0a] -e-a0e[-es0e] -o-vto [-ondo] 

was also widely remodelled, but its relative rarity led to a wider range of 
innovations: 

(i) The 3pl suffix was widely affected by the corresponding active past-tense ending 
-av(e) [-an(e)] to give -ovTav [-onda(n)]/-óvTaye [-'ondane], and then a number of 
extended variants gradually emerged: e.g. -óyrpaay [-'ondisa(n)], used in the 
Chronicle of the Morca and modelled on f|CTay ['isan], the traditional 3pl imperfect 
of the verb ‘to be’ (cf. (34a)), and much later -óyToway [-'ondusa(n)], a form now 
typical of Peloponnesian varieties and Athenian colloquial, in which -ouaay [-usan] 
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has apparently been borrowed from the ‘regular’ 3pl active imperfect of contraer 
verbs (cf. (34e) above, and see (iv) below for a similar development in Isg). The 
basis for this otherwise unlikely link was apparently provided by the similar use of 
active contract-verb endings in the subjunctive of the aorist passive (cf. (34a)). 

(ii) 3sg -eTo(y) [-eto(n)], with analogical final -y [-n] on the basis of 3sg active 
forms, was partly remodelled under the influence of the new 3pl -ovTav [-onda(n)]/ 
-óvTav€ [-'ondane], to give -oToy [-oto(n)]/-ÓToye [-'otone] (as in the Chronicle ofthe 
Morea) and then -oray [-ota(n)]/-ÓTaye [-'otanej. This last development also led to 
the recharacterization of 3sg pToíy) ['ito(n)] ‘s/he was’ as fiTay(e) ['itan(e)], which 
was homophonous with the innovative versión of the 3pl of the same verb (cf. 
(34a)). On this model, the properly 3pl endings -oyrav [-onda(n)]/-óyTaye [-'ondane] 
were sometimes used also as 3sg terminations, a usage now characteristic of the 
northern dialects, including the speech of Thessaloniki. 

(iii) As in the present paradigm, Ipl -ópe9a [-'omeGa] was remodelled to the 2pl 
form. But in this case, beginning in Román times, and in line with other develop- 
ments of that period (cf. 3pl imperfect active -oy [-on] > -o-aav [-osan] etc.), the 2pl 
aorist-middle suffix -oaaQe [-sasGe] had replaced the original termination -(e)-aQe 
[-(e)-s6e] in popular speech, the substitution being motivated by the formal distinc- 
tiveness of this termination vis-á-vis the corresponding present. The starting point 
was the new 2pl imperfect fí-aaa0e ['isasGe] (for classical pTe ['ite]/paTe ['iste]) ‘you 
were’), built in part to 3pl p-aay ['isan], but using the middle endings characteristic 
of the remainder of the remodelled paradigm of this verb (see (34a)). Via an exten¬ 
sión of the thematic vowel of Ipl -ó-pe9a [-'omeGa], we get the innovative 2pl 
-ó-CTaa0e [-'osasGe] (later -óaaare [-'osaste]) in place of -ea0e [-esGe], to which the 
Ipl form was itself remodelled, giving -ópaCT0e [-'omasGe]/-ópaaTe [-'ornaste]. 

The new Ipl endings of the present and imperfect paradigms were, however, 
widely interchanged, while the 2pl imperfect was also commonly substituted for the 
2pl present. In some areas, and especially in northern dialects, the imperfect Ipl and 
2pl endings were given the a-vowel of 3pl -oyray [-ondan]/-óyTaye [-'ondane], 
to produce -ópaaray [-'omastan]/-óaaaTay [-'osastan]. In standard Modern Greek 
-ópaoTe [-'ornaste] can also be used as imperfect Ipl, and -óaaoTe [-'osaste], 
the regular 2pl imperfect, doubles optionally as a present ending alongside -eare 
[-este]. 

(iv) The Isg imperfect middle/passive -óppy [-'omin] had a termination that ceased 
to be associated with passive Isg past-tense forms after the replacement of the 
majority of Isg aorists in -py [-in] by -pKu [-ika]. The 2sg ending -ou [-u], which 
derived prehistorically from “'-e-ao [-e-so] through loss of intervocalic [s] and con- 
traction (cf. 2sg present -ei [-i] < ''"-e-aaL [-e-sai]), was even more opaque and ripe 
for replacement. 

Since the aoristic -ko [-ka] was unsuitable as a substitute in the Isg imperfect, it 
seems that -ovv [-un], the active Isg imperfect ending of the contract verbs, was 
substituted for -py [-in], just as their 3pl -ouaay [-usan] replaced -paay [-isan] in the 
extended 3pl middle/passive formations discussed in (i) above. This produced 
-ó-pouy [-'omun], which immediately provided a model for a new 2sg -ó-crouy 
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[-'osun], where [s] replaced [m] as in the present forms -pai [-me]/-aaL [-se], and 
the thematic o-vowel paralleled the developments in the 2pl termination. 

The overall result of these various developments was a paradigm in which the thematic 
vowel [o] was generalized and normally bore the accent: 

Singular Plural 

-ópouv(a/e) [-'omun(a/e)] -ópaoTC [-'ornaste] 

-óaovviak) [-'osun(a/e)] -óaaare [-'osaste] 

-ÓTay(e) [-'otan(e)]/-oTav ['-otan] -óvravie) [-'ondan(e)]/-ovTav ['-ondan] 

The Isg and 2sg endings naturally acquired an optional final vowel to protect the 
weak -V [-n]. This was either the expected -e [-e] in both forms, or the Isg ‘past-tense’ 
suffix -a [-a], generalized to the formally parallel 2sg. The a-option was originally 
characteristic of the northern dialects, including the speech of Constantinople, and 
perhaps again passed into the standard through the influence of the many speakers 
who carne from there in the early 19th century. The forms of l/2/3sg and 3pl without 
a final vowel are now regarded as more correct in the contemporary standard 
language. 

In these short forms, the accent now remains fixed in 3sg -órav [-'otan], following 
the model of l/2sg, but it may still be thrown back to the last syllable of the verb root 
in the case of 3pl, to give either -óvTav [-'ondan] or -óvrav [-'ondan]. Some dialects, 
however, generalized the accent associated with the original short-form 3sg/3pl endings, 
to give a paradigm -ópouv [-'omun], “óaouv [-'osun], -óray [-'otan] etc. 

Finally, we should note that, on the basis of 3pl present -ouvraL [-unde] (itself mod- 
elled on the innovative 3pl active -ouv [-un]), an alternative 3pl imperfect ending -ouvto 
[-undo] inevitably appeared (later -ovvTav [-unda(n)]/-oúyTaye [-'undane]). The -ou- 
[-U-] element spread naturally in some dialects to replace thematic -o- [o] (accented or 
not according to area) throughout the paradigm, though in northern or Asia Minor 
dialects in which the accent fell on the syllable before the thematic vowel, the regular 
mid-vowel raising produced -ou- [-u-] independently. This thematic -ou- [-u-] was 
certainly a feature of the speech of many in the capital during the later middle ages, 
and it is well reflected in the Poems of Poor Pródromos (cf. 12.2.2). But, as noted 
above in the discussion of the present endings, it has now been all but eliminated from 
the middle/passive paradigm of standard Modern Greek, with the exception of the 
imperfect passive of learned verbs of the -éw [-'eo] class (e.g. OTepoOpat [ste'rume] ‘I 
lack’), where it has been generalized, on the basis of the inherited -oú- [-'u-] of many 
of the forms in the classical paradigm, to give: -oúpouv [-'umun], -oúaouv [-'usun], 
-oúyray [-'undan], -oúpaaTc [-'umaste], -oúaaaTC [-'usaste], -oúyray [-'undan]. But this 
largely artificial construct of demoticist grammarians is not universally accepted, and 
in the 3rd-person forms especially many speakers prefer the learned -elro [-'ito] and 
-oOvTO [-'undo]. 

As with other cases of change in progress, a variety of imperfect middle/passive 
forms is attested in vernacular literature after the 12th century, and it seems that a 
number of these developing variants were not only passively understood but also in 
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active use in the last few centuries befóte the empire’s final fall. Though particular 
forms may originally have been characteristic of particular regions, mobility seems to 
have created a situation in which dialect mixture and free variation were the norm 
amongst city-dwellers of all classes. 


11.9 Conclusión 

Though it is clear that spoken Greek changed very considerably during the middle 
ages, with a significant increase in regional heterogeneity among illiterate speakers at 
the lower levels of society, the continued existence of the Byzantine State and its insti- 
tutions (primarily the education system, the bureaucracy, and the Orthodox church) 
guaranteed that the evolution of the spoken language overall was constrained by 
knowledge of, or widespread exposure to, the learned language in its various forms 
(most importantly, because of its universal impact, the language of the liturgy). Even 
the wholly illiterate could not escape the passive influence of ecclesiastical Greek or 
the levelling effects of military Service in the imperial army, while the upper classes, 
concentrated in the major urban centres, continued not only to maintain mutual 
contact across the empire through travel and the performance of professional dudes, 
but also to learn, and actively to employ, traditional forms of written Greek, a process 
which necessarily influenced their speech and inhibited the development of regional 
differentiation in educated varieties at other than the phonological level. 

Thus early Medieval Greek, unlike Latin, did not fragment into regional dialects 
that later acquired official status and evolved as sepárate languages within independent 
States. Only with the advent of Norman rule in Southern Italy and the Seljuk domina- 
don of eastern and central Asia Minor did the increasingly isolated dialects of these 
peripheral territories start to develop along radically independent fines. 

After 1204, however, in the context of widespread western rule and the polidcal 
fragmentation of the former empire, similar developments began to take effect even in 
the spoken dialects of areas closer to the centre. Crucially, these changes now affected 
all levels of society, since there was no longer a Byzantine State of any significance, 
and the educated classes slowly integrated with their Romance-speaking rulers. Some 
local dialects thus acquired official, and even literary, status at the expense of archaic 
written Greek, particularly where Byzantine rule had been interrupted and where 
western rule survived longest (e.g. in Cyprus, Crete and the lonian islands). These and 
other issues will be taken up in more detail in chapter 12. 


Notes 

1 If the element in question is used as a determiner rather than a pronoun, or if the referent 
is non-human, -v [-n] is less likely to be present in these words. 

2 Examples in this function are attested from the 5th-6th centuries (Bakker (1974: 87-94), 
Gignac (1981: 179), Nicholas (1999: 200-11), Manoléssou (2003b)), but then resurface 
only in vernacular literature after the 12th century. 

3 Since there is good reason to think that TTpáYp.a was pronounced [práqma] in antiquity 
(Alien (1987a: 35)), the popular form is clearly a direct descendant of this through assimila- 
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tion of the nasals and simplification of the gemínate; the learned form (as often) must 
involve a spelling pronunciation of the traditional orthographic form. 

4 Beginning in the 17th century a great deal of terminology was created from Ancient Greek 
sources or calqued on the neologisms of other European languages using Ancient Greek 
formants. Since a great deal of lexical innovation in these languages involved Ancient 
Greek roots anyway, many such words were absorbed into Modern Greek without signifi- 
cant change (see 15.2 and 17.4). 

5 For this kind of regression, cf. also popular TéXcLwaa [’teÁosa] ‘I finished’ (beside learned 
TeXeluaa [te'liosa] < ancient ¿TeXeiüjaa [etelé:o:sa]) on the model of the common 
class of aorists seen in (élSfiXinaa [(e)'5ilosaJ ‘I showed’, supported by parallel presents 
TeXcLcóvw [te'Aono] and briXúvo) |5i'lono|). 

6 In general, the richer the tradition, the greater the fluctuation, as expected, since copies 
were made in many different areas. 

7 The form varíes according to whether they end in a consonant or a vowel: thus TToúaTris' 
['pustis] < pu^t ‘sodomite/bugger’ but ápaptras' < araba ‘cart’. 

8 ’ASeXcjjíSes- [aSel'fióes] is also attested. In general, the demise of Byzantine educational 
institutions coupled with the absence of any interest in regularizing the vernacular produced 
large-scale variation in both derivational and inflectional morphology. 

9 The words of this class that survived in the vernacular tended to have more concrete mean- 
ings and to be assimilated to the Ist declension, as noted. 

10 There are already many classical examples, e.g. Sophocles OT 448, Eurípides HF 186. 

11 0é [0e] + vá [na] in its future use parallels the impersonal use of other modal auxiliarles 
taking a vá [naj-clause: cf. for example, péXXei ['melij ‘it will be (that)’ (chiefly in early 
Cypriot texts, e.g. Machairás’ Chronicle I, 1); TipétreL ['prepij ‘it is necessary (that)’ (e.g. 
Chronicle of the Morea 1342; lines 2 and 4 of the fragment entitled Sinner’s Prayer, origi- 
nally composed in the 12th or 13th century and edited by Legrand (1880: I, 17)); Xaxaívei 
[la'íeni] ‘it chances (that)’ (e.g. Chronicle of the Morea 2524); éuSéxerat [en'óegete] 
‘it is possible/permitted’ (e.g. Assizes passim, a 14th-century translation into Cypriot 
Greek of a French legal text, cf. Sáthas (1872-94: IV, 24 ff). This does not, however, 
guarantee that 6é [9ej too was originally an impersonal verb in the future construction. 
Since it had previously been generalized to all other persons/numbers in the volitional 
construction (replacing 2sg Qég |0es|, and perhaps other reduced forms also, viz. l/2/3pl 
9ép.e ['0eme]/9éTe ['0ete], 9éve ['Gene], cf. 11.8.5 (c)(iii)), it was already thought of as an 
uninflected particle by the time the 0é [0e] + vá [na]- periphrasis started to be used as a 
future. The absence of convincing examples of impersonal GéXei vá ['0eli na] is therefore 
explained. 

12 For innovations in the endings themselves, see (35b-c) below. 

13 For the changes in the endings themselves, see (35d). 

14 The relative chronology of these developments remains uncertain because ‘vernacular’ 2pl 
forms are very rare in the relevant literary and documentary corpora. 


12 

Texts in THE ‘Vernacular’ 


12.1 The Early and Middle Periods 

12.1.1 Introduction 

We have a unique collection of 9th-century inscriptions, written at a more basic level 
than any of the texts discussed in chapter 10, set up at the instigation of the Turkic 
Bulgars, who had established themselves during the 7th century as the rulers of the 
Slavic peoples in much of the territory of modern Bulgaria. Though a few of these are 
in Bulgar (using the Greek alphabet), most are in Greek, the former administrative 
language and lingua franca of at least the Southern parts of the región. Whether they 
were composed under orders by Greek-speaking inhabitants of the conquered towns 
or by Slavs and/or Bulgars who had learned Greek remains unclear, but they reveal a 
contemporary vernacular style that shows little or no influence from official varieties 
of the written language used in the Byzantine empire (cf. 10.7). 

For the early and middle periods, we also have a small collection of the rhythmical 
acclamations with which the Hippodrome factions (the Blues and Greens) used to 
greet/harangue emperors, members of the imperial household and other public figures 
on formal occasions and in response to major incidents in the political life of the 
capital. The majority are preserved in the manuscript traditions of historians and 
chroniclers, but many have suffered corruption in the course of their transmission. 
Though some convey approval, albeit often in an ironic or satirical way, others express 
outright contempt in strongly abusive language. Those composed for orchestrated 
chanting on official occasions reveal a mixture of popular and more formal character- 
istics, but some of the hostile pieces have a more consistently vernacular character, 
and provide an important, if limited, source of Information for the spoken Greek of 
the urban masses in a period for which there is otherwise a serious lack of evidence. 

12.1.2 The Protobulgarian inscriptions 

Despite their privileged position as evidence for the vernacular of the 9th century, these 
documents must be interpreted with caution in that some at least may have been 
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composed by non-native speakers, and in the absence of comparable material from 
other locations, we risk giving undue emphasis to what may be parochial or substrate 
phenomena. See Besevliev (1963) for a critical edition of the documents, and discussion 
of their historical and cultural significance. 

The following inscription describes the destruction of a Byzantine army by the 
Bulgars in 813, and belongs to a period quite cióse to the events which it 
commemorates: 

(1) ... [kIc ó áSeXcpds' aiilTloí) oük ¿XriSáplylriCTev aÚTÓv kc é¿fjX[9kv, kc eSoKehl aiiTÓv 

ó 6eós' KC tóitIoi)]? kIcI KÚaarpa épr|p,5ae{v} [rlaSc (Ze) rfi^ ZepSiKTÍv, Tf|v{v) AepeXTÓv, 
Tf|v KowTavTTÍav, ttiv [BepalTiviKÍav, <Tfir'> 'A8pr|av[oú]iToXr|V. ToOra to Koarpa 
[e]Xa(3ev. Tá 8e Xuto rfálarpa e8oKev ó Geio]? cfó^ov, kc a[(()]T|K[a]v kc ((fjvyav, kc ó 
kAItIou tóttos’ [¿íelXTiSápyriagy tóv tóttov toOtov, {t)oitou él^lfiXBch p.el tóv oXov Xaóv 
K£ eK[ali|>ley rá] x^priú fiM-óyly) ahhós' ó yépuv ó paaLXeds'] 6 ((¡apaKXós', [kIc ¿iriipcv 
oXa, KC Tols' opKODS' éXr|ap.óyr|aev, k6 e^fjXGev eTrfi [aÜTÓv] ó apxuy {ó a} ó Kpolúlp.os' 
TTpós' 1t]ó iToX[epf|ael ... (Inscription 2, 11. 5-35) 

[... ce o aSel'fos atu uk eli'Garjisen aton c eks'ilOen, c 'eóocen 
and the brother of-him no: abandoned him and went-out, and gave 
aton o 0e'os ce 'topus ce 'kastra eri'mose 'ta5e. ti serói'cin, 
him(acc.) the god both places and towns to-devastate these: the Scrdikc, 
ti óevel'ton, ti ko(n)stan'dian, ti versini'cian, tin aórja'nupolin. 

the Dcbeltos, the Constantia, the Bersinicia, the Adrianople. 

’tuta ta 'kastra 'elaven. ta 5e ly'pa 'kastra 'eóocen o 0e'os 
These the towns he-took. The but remaining towns(acc.) gave the god(nüm.) 

'fovon, ce 'afikan c 'efyyan, ce o 'katu 'topos ekseli'Sarjisen 

fear, and they-surrendered (them) and fled, and the below place completely-abandoned 

ton 'dopon ’tuton, opu eks'ilGen me ton 'olon la'on c ’ekapsen 

the place this, where had-gone-out with the wholc army and burned 

ta xor'ja imon af'tos o 'jeron o vasi'lefs o fara'klos, c e'piren 

the villages of-us himself the old-man the emperor the bald, and had-taken 

'ola, ce tus 'orkus eliz'monisen, ce eks'ilGen epi af'ton o 

evcrything, and the oaths had-forgotten, and had-gone-out against him the 

'arxon o 'krumos pros to pole'mise ...] 

leader the Krum with-a-view-to the to-fight ... 


‘... and his brother did not desert him, but went out, and God granted it to him to destroy 
the following places and fortified towns: Serdike, Debeltos, Constantia, Bersinicia, 
Adrianople. These were the fortified townships that he took. But God put fear into 
the remaining towns, and they (i.e. the Byzantines) surrendered them and fled, and 
the land of the south [i.e. Byzantium) completely abandoned this place, where the 
aged emperor himself, the bald one, had gone out with his whole army and seized every- 
thing, forgetting his oaths, and our leader Krum had gone out against him to make 
war ...’ 

This is the first time since we left the Egyptian papyri that spelling directly reflecting 
the sound changes of late antiquity and the early middle ages has been encountered. 
Note L, et, q = [i]; e, at = (e); o, w = [o]; u and ot, however, both still = [y], and there 
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are very few overlaps with the letters representing [i] (with occasional exceptions in 
other documents, cf. 11.2 (1)). The manner dissimilation of [fs] > [ps] is also apparent 
in €Kaipe [’ekapse] for SKavae [’ekafse] (assuming the supplement is correct), suggesting 
that the distinctive treatment of groups of voiceless fricatives containing [s] as their 
second component may have begun earlier than that involving other such clusters (cf. 
11.6 (12)), though there is no compelling evidence for this change until much later. 

In morphology, note that the augment is still used routinely in past-tense verb forms 
whether or not it bears the accent, and that final -v [-n] has been standardized in all 
past-tense 3sg verb forms (including, elsewhere, 3sg middle/passive -erov [-eton]). The 
expected ‘past-tense’ paradigm (11.8.6 (35b)) is also well-attested in the regular 3pl 
forms in -ay [-an] (e.g. ecpvyau [’efyyan]). Note, however, that a(fiT)Kay [’afikan] still 
displays the ancient k-aorist (generalized from the singular), and that the innovative 
s-form á(()TiCTa ['afisa] (built to future/aorist subjunctive ácí)r|aüj [a'íiso] and the base for 
modern á^jfiyw [a'fino], 11.8.5 (34b)) has yet to make its appearance (cf. also 
ehoKcy ['eóocen]). Assuming that the final -y [-n] of épT|p6ae{y} [eri'mose] was written 
in error (perhaps because of the past-tense 3sg verb forms preceding), it seems the use 
of an infinitive to complement control verbs is still in regular use, as is the articular 
infinitive after prepositions (here expressing purpose after irpós' [pros] ‘towards’, cf. 
11.8.1 (30)), a major characteristic of the medieval Koine. 

The form roOra [huta] for TaOra ['tafia] shows that the levelling of the anomalous 
forms of this demonstrative to the majority containing -ou- [-u-] was already under 
way (11.7.8 (29d)). Substitution of regular 2nd/lst-declension oXo? ['oíos], originally 
meaning ‘whole/entire’, for irregular 3rd/lst-declension Tifis- [pas] ‘all’, has taken place, 
in line with the general weakness of 3rd-declension morphology in popular spoken 
Greek: cf. éirfipey oXa [e'piren 'ola] ‘he took everything’ (where éTraípto/Traípyüj 
[(e)'pero/'perno] has its modern meaning ‘take’ < ‘lift’). The haré accusative of both 
enclitic third-person pronouns and full noun phrases is used to mark the indirect object 
after ‘give’ (perhaps a northern characteristic already in place, cf. 11.7.1 (16)). 

In terms of vocabulary, we should note the common medieval use of Xaós- [la'os] to 
mean ‘army’, and the verbs \r|9apyu [li0ar'yo] ‘be lethargic (about)/give up on/abandon’, 
and Xpapoyái [lizmo'no] ‘forget’, both of which are innovations built to otherwise 
rarely attested nominal/adjectival formations; evidently the vernacular tradition 
exploited many Ítems that had been eliminated from literary productions on stylistic 
grounds. 

12.1.3 Acclamations: origins of the ‘political’ verse form 

These fragments of a more everyday language are unfortunately neither common ñor 
extensive (a reflection of Byzantine attitudes), but they serve to confirm, as the latest 
low-level papyri from Egypt suggest, that popular spoken Greek in the early and middle 
Byzantine periods was developing strongly in the direction of the modern language in 
terms of grammar and lexicón. (See Maas (1912), Bádenas (1985) for collections and 
commentary.) 

Among the more famous of these texts, deriving from the early period, is the 
extended exchange between the circus fans and loustinianós’ herald on the occasion 
of the Nika riot, as preserved by Theophánes (am 6024, ad 532; de Boor (1963: 
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180-4)). A little later, we also have a piece directed against the emperor Mauríkios 
(am 6093, AD 602; de Boor (1963: 283)). The text as transmitted is as follows: 


(2) EijpT|K£ TTiv 8a|j.aXÍ8a áiraXfi'^. k^cí'l w? tó kulvov áXeKTÓpLV raijTT] TTeTTf|8T|Kev 
Kal éTTOLT|CT£ TTai,8ía ú? tq ^uXoKOÚKOuSa' Kal oí)86ls' ToXp.fi XaXfjoaL, áXX' oXoo? 
éc|)ípua£v ayie pou, fiyie tf)o(3epé Kal fiwaré, fió? aÜTU Kara Kpavtoo, 'iva pf; 
ÚTTspaípeTaL' Kdyú ooi tóv (3oí)v tóv péyav trpoaayáyu el? efixTÍ^'- 


Jeffreys (1974) has argued that the origins of the 15-syllable ‘political’ verse form,^ 
which is the standard accentual metre of folk songs, medieval and early modern ver¬ 
nacular poetry, and much learned Byzantine writing in the ceremonial and exegetical 
traditions (Horandner (1974)) go back to the acclamations employed to greet trium- 
phant generáis in Republican Rome. According to this account, the metre would then 
have evolved orally into its familiar form over the course of the following millennium. 
Though others such as Polítis (1970) and Koder (1972, 1983) have argued instead for 
a learned origin of some kind (and we may readily concede that the final shaping of 
the metre after the lOth/llth centuries took place at least partly through the interven- 
tion of learned/literate poets), pieces such as (2), as well as (4) below, actually provide 
good evidence in support of Jeffreys’ thesis of a popular origin (if not necessarily in 
Republican Rome), a position now reinforced by Lauxtermann (1999). 

The mature political verse comprises two hemistichs, with 8 syllables in the first 
before a strong caesura, and 7 syllables in the second. Canonically, there are two major 
stresses in each half, usually on the 2nd or 4th, 6th or 8th, lOth or 12th, and 14th 
syllables (the last obligatory), giving an iambic rhythm overall, though stress on the 
Ist or 3rd and 9th or llth syllables is not uncommon, introducing a trochaic (or 
anapaestic) counterpoint. But there is good evidence that oral accentual verse based 
on paired cola of 8 and 7 syllables with mixed trochaic/iambic rhythms was already 
in use from at least late antiquity. Lauxtermann (1999) has therefore argued that such 
versification was turned into a formalized metre between the 6th and 8th centuries 
(perhaps in Asia Minor), and that the resulting verse form was introduced into the 
written tradition (low-brow registers only) during the 9th. Thus a piece such as (2) 
can, with minor emendation, readily be rewritten to make paired cola of 8 and 7 
syllables respectively, with a predominantly trochaic rhythm. From such a basis, it is 
not difficult to imagine the evolution of the fully developed metre: 


(3) EílpriKe Tf|v SapaXífia 

áiraXTÍy <Kal Tpa(j)epdy>, 
Kal ú? TÓ KOLvóy fiXeKTÓpiy 
TaÚTT| <é>TTeTrr|8r|Key 
Kal ¿TTOLT|ae TTaifiía 
ü? Ta ^yXoKOÚKoyfia' 


['evrice ti(n) Sama'liSa 
He-found the heifer 
apa'lin je trife'ra(n) 
tender and soft 

c 'os to ce'non alek'tori(n) 
and like the young cock 
'tafti epe'pi6ice(n) 
her(dat) he-fucked 
ce e'piise pe'óia 
and hc-made children 
'os ta ksilo'kukuóa; 
like the chips-off-the-block; 
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Kal GÚSelj ToXiig XaXfjaaL, 
dXX oXqu? é(j)íii(i)aev' 
ayLÉ gou, ayLÉ <gou>, 

(j)opepe Kal Suyaré, 

So? aiiTÚ Kara Kpayloi), 
jL¡ya pf| ÚTCpaípeTaL. 

KÓyú aoL TÓy (3o0y TÓy péyay 
TTpoaayáyu c’ls- eüxT|y. 


ce u'ñis tol'ma la'lise, 
and no-one dares to-speak, 
al 'olus e'fimose(n); 
but everyone he-has-muzzled; 

'aji'e mu, 'aji'e mu, 

holy (Lord) of-me, holy (Lord) of-me 

fove're ce óina'te 
fearful and mighty, 

'Sos ato kata kra'niu 

give (it) to-him(dat) on head(gen.) 
na 'mi yper'erete 
that not he-may-be puffed-with-pride 
ka'yo sy to 'vun do(m) 'meYa(n) 
and-I to-you the bull the great 
prosay'ayo is ef'5Í(n)] 
shall-bring in vow 


‘He found his heifer tender and soft, and he fucked her like the proverbial young cock, 
and fathered children like chips off the block. Now no one dares speak; he’s muzzled us 
all. My holy Lord, my holy Lord, fearful and mighty, let him have it on the head to stop 
his conceit, and FU bring you the great bull in thanksgiving.’ 

Mauríkios (ruled 582-602) was a competent administrator and soldier, but he had 
inherited a bankrupt State, a situation which, in the context of continual warfare 
against the Persians in the east and the Avars and Slavs to the north, forced him to 
adopt unpopular austerity measures. These were needlessly exacerbated by lack of 
sensitivity to what the army and the people could reasonably be expected to tolérate 
and, despite an impressive record (including the creation of the exarchates of Ravenna 
and Carthage out of the residue of loustinianós’ conquests), he was regularly faced by 
popular unrest. This carne to a head when he ordered the army on the Danube frontier 
to remain on station over the winter of 602-3 instead of allowing it home in accord- 
ance with convention. The army revolted, proclaiming an officer named Phokás as its 
leader, and marched on the capital. Though Mauríkios turned to the Blues and Greens, 
only the former proved loyal, and on the night of 22 November 602 a mob assembled 
outside the palace baying for blood. The imperial family managed to escape to Asia 
Minor, whereupon the Greens overtly threw in their lot with Phokás, who was duly 
crowned emperor. Once installed, he sent troops to arrest Mauríkios, and the emperor 
and his sons were put to death. 

In the same year, however, some time before this disaster, the emperor and his eldest 
son had again escaped from a riotous mob. On this occasion, the crowd, frustrated in 
its ambition, had found someone who looked like Mauríkios and strapped him to the 
back of an ass, chanting the words in (2)/(3) (to understand which we need to know 
only that the emperor and his wife Konstantína had five sons and three daughters). A 
number of linguistic features are worth noting, in particular that the metre ordinarily 
requires the absence of synizesis (cf. TraLSÍa [pe'óia]), like-vowel simplification (cf. 
éTToíqae [e'piise]), elisión of final vowels, and aphaeresis (the solé exceptions being the 
connectives KÍaí)) [c(e)] and áXKiá) [al(a)], and perhaps the subjunctive marker (l)vá 
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[(i)na]). Apparently, none of these popular features had yet become standard in the 
speech of the capital. 

In verb morphology the oíd perfect eüpr|Ke [’evrice] ‘s/he found’ is used as an aorist, 
while <é>iTTTTf|8r|xev [ep-e'pi5i-ce(n)], lit. ‘on-jumped’, shows a true k-aorist with 
augment rather than reduplication (cf. 11.8.4 (33)), provided that we accept the metri- 
cally motivated restoration. An infinitive is again used freely to complement the control 
verb Tokpó) [tol'mo], but the ending of subjunctive hirepaípeTaL [yper'erete] is that of 
the indicative, as expected, while the former aorist subjunctive TTpoaayáyüj [prosa'Yayo] 
is used as a future indicative, as often (see 11.8.6 (35a)). 

The verbs c()Lpüi [fí'mo] (or perhaps cf)Lptüyco [fí'mono] ‘silence, muzzle’, cf. 11.8 (34b)) 
and ÚTTepaipopaL [yper'erome] ‘be puffed up’ are both used in the New Testament with 
these senses; ((¡ipój [fí'mo] seems to have belonged consistently to a non-literary register 
(it is used in classical Greek only by Aristophanes), while ÚTrepaípo) [yper'ero] appears 
in earlier texts only in the literal sense of ‘raise up’. 

In nominal morphology, the most striking feature is perhaps the continued use of 
dative pronouns (raíiTTi [’tafti] and qol [sy]), though we should not forget that 
Constantinople was in origin a Dorian colony, and that it had retained a majority of 
Greek native speakers throughout its expansión in the later Román and early Byzantine 
periods. As the capital of an empire in which Greek was the dominant language, and 
the solé language of education and scholarship, a certain conservatism, manifested not 
only in the absence of synizesis etc., but also in the continued use of dative pronouns 
or Kara [ka'ta] + genitive = ‘(down) against’ (cf. 11.7.1 (16)), is to be expected, even 
in the speech of its urban masses. Recall that Humbert (1930) argües that the final 
loss of the dative for native speakers belongs to the lOth century. 

Note, however, the transfer of SápaXts- ['óamalis] from the i-stem to the consonant- 
stem declension (apparently with accent shift, SapaXís- [óama'lisj, cf. 11.7.4 (21)). The 
neuter áXcKTÓpLV [ale'ktorin], a diminutive of the Koine form áXcKTwp [a'lektor] rather 
than Attic áXcKTpúcou [alek'trion], shows the expected reduction of -l(o)v [-i(o)n], while 
^ijXo-koúkou8o [ksilo'kukuóo] ‘wood-chip/chip off the block’ exemplifies the free com- 
pounding characteristic of the medieval vernacular (the 2nd element also = ‘fruit-stone, 
pip, seed, spot, hailstone’). The replacement of Ttas' [pas] with oXo? ['oíos] has already 
been dealt with in the previous section. 

The overall impression here is of a natural continuation of the spoken Koine of late 
antiquity, a language more conservative than that of the most vulgar documents from 
Egypt, but refiecting well the developments of its time. This same metropolitan ver¬ 
nacular appears in a somewhat more advanced form in the following piece, directed 
against the empress Theophanó in ad 970: 


(4) 'O X'rXKCus' papel t' áp,óyL<y> Kal Papel tous' yeíroyas" 
ó awáTTTTis' Kal ó irpL^iíSris' elj rfiy 0ápay aTf|KouaLy. 
f| ©eopJouyoO [é}Tró0eLy Trírray Kal f| KaXfi Tfiy epjayey. 

OTTOU pJÓpeLy TÓ SLpLKLy TÚpa 8éppay epaXey, 

Kal ay róye cj)0áaeL {é8ú) ó xcLpúy, (j)épe<L> Kal rfiy yovvav tou 

KOUKKOVpoPoDKLyáTOpeS' (foyKTOKCüXoTpwSTOL 

elae aeXXay pías' poíiXas' KayxÓKToyo<y> TTopTreíiow.^ 
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[o xal'cefs va'ri t a'moni(n), ce va'ri tuz 'jitonas; 

The blacksmith strikes the anvil, and he-strikes the neighbours; 

o si'naptis c o pri'psiSis is ti '0ira 'stikusi(n). 

The matchmaker and the princeling at the door stand, 
i Ojofu'nu ’poOin 'pita c i ka'li tin 'efaje(n). 

The Theophanó wanted pie/cake and the beauty it ate. 

opu 'forin to 5i'vici(n) 'tora 'óerman 'evale(n), 

(He)who wore the coronation-robe now leather/hide put(on), 

c an |done ’fOasi o ^i'mon ’feri ce ti 'Yunan du; 

and if to-him comes the winter he-wears aiso the fur of-him; 

kukurovuci' natores fuktokolotri 'pati 

shrivelled-horn-players palm/hand-arse-holed 

ise 'sela(m) 'mias 'muías kaf'xoktonom pom'bevun. ] 

on saddle of-a mulé adultercss-murderess they-parade . 


‘“The blacksmith strikes his anvil, and he strikes his neighbours too”; the matchmaker 
and the princeling are standing at the door. Theophanó wanted her cake but the beauty 
ate it. He who wore the coronation robe now donned a leather hide, and if wintry weather 
comes upon him, he will wear his fur coat too; men with shrivelled cocks and fist-drilled 
arseholes now parade the murdering adulteress on the saddle of a mulé.’ 

Unlike most acdamations, this piece has been preservad in its own right, though the 
orthography of the original manuscript is very poor, and the text has been seriously 
corrupted in several places, always assuming (as above) that it represents seven 15- 
syllable lines with predominantly trochaic rhythms. Much remains quite uncertain; 
Morgan (1954) is the indispensable foundation for any attempt to establish a coherent 
text and interpretation. 

The background is as follows. Theophanó had married Romanós II, son of 
Konstantínos VII Porphyrogénnetos, against his father’s wishes. The young man suc- 
ceeded to the throne in 959, but died in 963. By this time Theophanó had given birth 
to two sons and a daughter, and found herself in a vulnerable position as the guardián 
of the heirs of the Macedonian dynasty. Nikephóros Phokás, the victor in a series of 
successful campaigns against the Arabs, had already been proclaimed emperor by his 
troops, and when the austere and ugly general, already well over 50, returned to the 
capital, the 22-year-old Theophanó persuaded him to marry her, and to act as co- 
emperor with her children. She quickly took a lover, Nikephóros’ flamboyant nephew 
loánnes Tzimiskés, and they together plotted to murder the emperor, who was killed 
in December 969. But the plan that they should marry and rule together was foiled 
by the aged patriarch Polyeuktos, who had already objected on the basis of canon law 
to Theophanó’s second marriage, and now refused outright to sanction a third, espe- 
cially in the wake of a murder. The ambitious Tzimiskés now betrayed his accomplice 
and agreed to the patriarch’s conditions for his own coronation, including the banish- 
ment of Theophanó. Once Tzimiskés had become emperor, the wily parakoimómenos 
(‘chamberlain’) Basíleios, who as the bastard son of Romanós I Lekapenós (regent for 
Konstantínos VII till 944) had been castrated for his own protection, arranged 
Tzimiskés’ marriage to Konstantínos’ daughter Theodóra. Basíleios’ motives were in 
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parí personal, since he had been dismissed from his post by Theophanó’s first husband 
Romanos II, and had recovered his position only with the accession of Nikephóros 
Phokás. 

The first line in (4) is clearly proverbial (i.e. ‘avoid the blacksmith if yon do not 
want a hammeringV‘bad company brings bad consequences’), and in line 2 we may 
take the ‘matchmaker’ to be Basíleios the parakoimómenos and the ‘princeling’ to be 
loánnes Tzimiskés, both of whom turned out to be ‘bad company’ for Theophanó. 
ZuváTTTqs-isi'naptis] and TTpLifJÍdqs' [pri'psióis] (possibly < TTpL('yKr|)4jL8r|S' [pri(nji)'psióis], 
i.e. princeps + diminutive sufíix) may conceal allegorical personifications of aLvá-my 
[si'napi(n)] ‘mustard’ and TpnfjiSLy [tri'psi5i(n)], some other caustic herb/spice (cf. the 
later political allegories personifying fruit, fish, birds and quadrupeds, 8.4.4). The 
‘beauty’ of line 3 is Theodóra, while lines 4 and 5 imply that Tzimiskés had a thick 
skin, and would add further layers if the going got tougher. Finally, given that elderly 
unmarried churchmen and eunuchs were assumed to play the passive role in homo¬ 
sexual relationships, the men in line 6 with ‘shrivelled cocks and fist-drilled arseholes’ 
are presumably Polyeuktos (an ex-monk) and Basíleios the parakoimómenos. 

Phonologically, the piece is more advanced in its development than the last, with 
aphaeresis of unaccented vowels (e.g. in the clitic pronouns Tf|y [tinJ/Tou [tu], and the 
imperfect (f)ópeLy ['fori(n)] ‘she wore’) and synizesis (e.g. Oeocl)ovvov [Bjofu'nu]) both 
in evidence. Note too the final vowels in Tf|v-e (pdáacL [tiñe TGasi] (line 5) and 
eiCT-e (jéXXau [ise 'selan] (line 7), arising from the generalization of forms resulting from 
resegmentation (cf. 11.3, 11.7.1 (16)). There is, however, no evidence for the manner 
dissimilation of voiceless obstruents characteristic of the later vernacular (cf. auyátiTris- 
[si'naptis] etc.). 

In verb morphology, (Bapój [va'ro] ‘I press/strike’ had already replaced Attic (Japúyaj 
[va'rino] in the Koine of the Román period, but the present cttpkoj ['stikoj ‘I stand’, 
built to aorist (formerly perfect) éarqKa ['estikaj, is a medieval innovation (see 11.8.5 
(34a)). Note that the oíd 3pl present indicative ending -ouaLv [-usi(n)] and the new 
-ovv [-u(n)] are both in use (cf. 11.8.6 (35c)), assuming the correctness of the metrically 
motivated emendation in line 7, but that there is no evidence for any erosión of the 
paradigm of-éto [-'eoj verbs under the influence of the -du [-'ao] class (cf. 11.8.5 (34e)); 
thus imperfect 3sg uóGeiv ['po0i(n)]/(()ópeLy [fori(n)] retain the inherited -ei [-i] < -e + e 
[-ee] (final -y [-n], originally an option with the 3sg past-tense ending -e(y) [-e(n)], was 
generalized to all past-tense 3sg endings in the early/middle Byzantine periods). 

In the area of nominal morphology, note once again the liking for newly 
coined compounds in popular verse (and presumably in popular speech). Thus 
Koi)KKOupo-(3ouKLyáTop-es- [kukurovuci'natores] combines the colloquial/dialectal 
KOÚKKOupos- ['kukurosj ‘parched’ with the Latin loan (BotiKLyÚTCop [vuci'nator], while 
(fíOtiKTO-KüjXo-TpuTTaTOS' [fuktokolotri'patos] combines c()oOKTa [Tukta] ‘palm/handfuP 
(later <))oúxTa/xoúc))Ta [’fuxta/'xufta]) with kwXos- [’kolos] + TpOtra ['tripa] ‘arse’ + ‘hole’, 
the whole being turned into an adjective by means of the now domesticated Latin 
perfect passive participle suffix -aTo? [-'atos]. The third example, Kauxó-KTovos' 
[ka'fxoktonos], combines the root of Kaux^l-LaL [ka'fxome] ‘boast’ with -KToyos" 
[-ktonos] from the root ‘kilP. When this appears accented in compounds (-KTÓyos' 
[-'ktonos]), it bears the sense ‘killer’. Here, however, the accent falls on the first 
element, and we are dealing either with a compound adjective meaning ‘boasting of 
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murder’ (cf. the type tpLXó-jTovog [fil'oponos], lit. ‘loving-labour’), or with a copulative 
nominal compound (the derivatives Kañxos'/Kaüxa [’kafxos/'kafxa] were used to mean 
‘adulterer’/adulteress’: ‘a boast’ > ‘a conquest/lover’ > ‘an adulterer/-ess’). The first 
option involves a learned formation, while copulative compounds were common in 
the medieval vernacular, so the second interpretation is more likely to be the correct 
one in a text of this type. 

Other points worth noting inelude: the now regular reduction of the neuter suffix 
-Lov [-ion] > -i(v) [-i(n)]; the retention of the acc pl suffix in yetTovas- ['jitonas] (11.7.4 
(19)); the use of elj/elae [is/ise] + accusative in a locative sense (11.7.1 (16)); the rela- 
tive use of ottou [’opu] with a definite head at least implied (11.7.8 (29c)); the form 
Twpa ['tora] ‘now’ < TÍfj) ¿jpg [t(i) 'ora], lit. ‘at-the time’; the addition of an analogical 
-V [-n] to neuters of the type exemplified by Séppa ['óerma] (11.7.5 (22)); the preverbal 
positioning of clitic pronouns when clause-initial position is filled by a contras- 
tive focus ((f| KaXf| Tqu ecfiayev [i ka'li tin 'efajen]) or a modern conjunction 
(dv TÓve (pdáaei [an 'done 'f0asi]), cf. 11.4; and the use of elj/evas- [is/'enas] ‘one’ as 
an indefinite árdele (pía? poúXas- ['mias 'muías]). 


12.2 Vernacular Literature of the 12th Century 
12.2.1 The epic of Digenés Akrítes 

What is probably our earliest extended text in vernacular Greek is the cycle of poems 
preserved in a 15th-century manuscript (E) now in the Escorial monastery near Madrid. 
They tell of the exploits of the legendary Basíleios Digenés Akrítes (‘Basil Two-Race 
Borderer’), the son of an Arab emir from Syria who married the daughter of a Román 
general. Though the boy had blood from two races, he grew up to serve the Byzantine 
emperor as a frontier guard (áKpírris- [a'kritis]), protecting Romanía from Arab incur- 
sions and banditry. 

The ultímate origin of these poems, and the relationship between the text of E and 
five other surviving versions, especially the fuller and less episodio middle-register 
versión contained in a manuscript (G) in the Grottaferrata monastery outside Rome, 
remain the subject of much dispute (see 8.4.3 for some discussion). Standard editions 
are Alexíou (1985) and Jeffreys (1998). Ricks (1990) provides a text and translation 
with introduction and notes, treating the work as a collection of five sepárate but 
related poems, a helpful reconstruction that is accepted here. The papers in Beatón 
and Ricks (1993) survey some of the central questions. 

Given that E alone preserves a variety of Syrian place ñames, antique military 
terms and references to events of the 9th and lOth centuries, it is not implausible to 
regard it as the best surviving reflection of a possible 12th-century original, composed 
in the context of nostalgia for the ‘akritic hero’ following the defeat at Manzikert in 
1071 (Ricks (1990: 6ff)). If so, the prototype Digenés would have been a ground- 
breaking transformation of folkloric material and oral lays into the first ‘literary’ 
vernacular poetry (cf. Beatón (1996)). Whatever the truth of the matter, the blending 
of oral/vernacular and literary/learned elements in E merits consideration. The absence 
of sustained learned language, the fundamentally hypotactic style, and the overall 
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correspondence of sense units with individual lines of verse all point to poetry with 
its roots in an oral tradition, though only the language of the second poem (11. 610- 
701, dealing with Digenés’ first encounter with raiders), and to some extent that 
of the fourth (11. 1100-605, a first-person account of subsequent exploits), approach 
the mechanically formúlale quality of genuine oral poetry. The otherwise restrained 
use of formúlale phraseology, and the frequent subtlety of eontextual nuanee (Rieks 
(1990: 16)), may well indieate that we are dealing with a literate adaptation of 
traditional language in the direetion of the eontemporary vernaeular together with a 
redeployment of inherited thematie material in a manner shaped by a literary 
sensibility. 

Literary (or at least literate) reworking, whether for aesthetie reasons or to impose 
greater eoherenee on the eolleetion, is also indieated by other eonsiderations. There is, 
for example, a higher than usual density of learned forms in the introduetory and 
linking passages (though the final poem (11. 1606-967) has a more learned quality 
throughout). Unlike obvious interpolations, these help to smooth over the breaks and 
‘position’ eaeh story within a wider eontext. In poem three (11. 702-1088), for example, 
the proem (11. 702-22) warns of the power of love, but also links the story of how 
Digenés carries off bis bride (for love, and with her consent) with the eontemporary 
revival of romance in the capital’s literary circles. There are also passages of a religious 
or moralizing character composed in something approaching a middle register. These 
sit poorly with traditional akritic heroics but contribute to the romanticized reconstruc- 
tion of the akritic world presented in poems one (11. 1-609), three (11. 702-1088) and 
five (11. 1606-967). The most important example comes in poem five, dealing with the 
retirement and death of Digenés. Lines 1794-967 expound a Christian take on the 
vanity of heroism, and the learned language of this passage, including datives and 
inflected participles, suggests the influence of both ecelesiastieal and pagan models, 
including the death of Alexander as portrayed in the Alexander Romance. 

Summarizing, the language of the poems seems to combine, in varying proportions, 
a foundation from the folk tradition with supplements from the eontemporary spoken 
vernacular and elements taken from literate/literary compositions, though we should 
be careful not to exaggerate the last in so far as Byzantine oral poetry undoubtedly 
preserved its own archaisms in the manner of all oral traditions. This amalgam may 
plausibly be seen as an early attempt to develop a literary language out of a body of 
traditional oral-vernacular material that was both linguistically and thematically 
limited, a task that could only be carried out by recourse to the language and conven- 
tions of existing genres in higher registers. The result, though poorly homogenized, 
would have provided an important precedent for the further development of vernac- 
ular-based poetry in the later Byzantine empire (cf. 8.4.3-5). 

The following extract is taken from the first of the poems in E, which tells how 
Digenés’ father, an Arab emir, sacks a Román province and carries off the daughter 
of a nobleman. Pursued by the girl’s Brothers, he eventually agrees to become a 
Christian, marry her, and live in Romanía, but when this provokes accusations of 
treachery from his family, he returns to Syria, and persuades his mother to come back 
with him, thus effecting a reconciliation between the two families. Here the emir has 
agreed to apostatize, and has taken the girl’s five brothers to the tent where she has 
been kept:^ 
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( 5 ) Kal ó)? eíSaaLV xa áSéXípia tt|S' Tf|v KÓpT|v |j.apa|Tévr|v, 
áuTÚpa ol TTÉVTe eGréva^m, toloutov Xóyov elrrav: 

‘’Eyeípou, f| PepyóXLKOj, yXuKÚv pa? tó á8éX(j)Ly 
épels' yáp ÉKpaToOpav ae ús' yLQ áiroSapévTiv 

Kal eaev ó Oeós' ¿(¡¡vXa^ev Siá xa úpala aou KáXXx|. 5 

TToXépous' oí) (|)opoúpe 9 a Siá xx|v ax|y áyaiixiv.’ 

Ol Trévxe xpu Kaxa^iLXoüy Kal éXLyoOupfjaay 

ol pey (|)LXoí)y xa xeÍ-^ti Tp?, ol aXXoL xoi)? ó(j) 9 aXpoús' xp?- 

Ká 0 oi)yxaL ol Tréyxe á6eX(|)ol Kal ó ápipás' ¿Kclaos" 

KOLvpy [ 3 ouXpy ¿SÚKaoLy ya TTÓpouy xoy yap^póv xoos". 10 

¡£19 Pupayíay ya epyouy} 

Kal £19 pLay opLa£ ó apLpá9' £Kpáxpa£ p£x' aüxoy 

XOÍJ9 áyoúpoi)9 xoi)9 6ai)paaxoÍJ9, xoi)9 £lx£ £L9 xpy [BouXpy xoy 

XOÍJ9 aXXou9 £TTLXóyLacj£ Kal ÚTiay £l9 xpy XupLay. 

Kal ó dpLpá9 £8Láy£Lp£y <áyxápa> p£ xpy KÓppi 

Kal p£ xoí)9 yuyaLKa8£X(|)oí)9, 9 xpy Pupayíay ÚTiSaLy. 15 

Digenés Akrítes (E): 187 - 203/4 

[c os 'iSasin t a'Selfja tis tip 'gorin mara'meni(n) 

And when saw the brothers(subject) of-her the girl(object) withered, 

an'dama i 'pende 'stenaksan, ti'uto(n) 'loyon 'ipa(n): 
togcthcr the five groaned, such word said: 
e'jiru, i ver'yolikos, yli'ci{m) mas to a'8elfi(n); 

’Arisc, the slcndcr(-onc), swcct of-us the sister; 
e'mis yar ekra'tuman se os ja apo0a'mem(n) 

We for held yon as fot dead 

c e'sen o 'Ojos e'filakse(n) (8)ja t o'rea su 'kali. 

and you the God has-guarded because-of the beautiful of-you looks. 

po'lemus u fo'vumeOa 5i'a ti 'sin a'yapijn). 

Baúles not we-fear because-of the your love.’ 
i 'pende tip gatafi'lun ce eliyoOi'misan; 

The five her kíssed-eagerly and swooned; 

i-'men fi'lun ta 'pili tis, j 'ali tus oíOalmus tis. 

some kissed the lips of-her, the others the eyes of-her. 

'kaOunde i pendj aSel'fi c o ami'ras e'cinos; 

Sit the five brothers and the emir that; 

ci'ni(n) vu'lin e'8okasi{n) na 'parun to{n) yam'bron dus. 

common decisión they-gave that they-take him(as)brothcr-in-law of-them 

c iz’mjan'orisj o ami'ras; e'kratisemet 'afton 

And at once gave-orders the emir he-kept with him 

tus a'yurus tus Oavmas'tus, tus 'i^e s ti{n) vu'lin du; 

the lads the wonderful whom he-had at the will of-him 

tus 'alus epi'lojase c i'pan is ti si'ria(n). 

the others he-picked-off and they-go to the Syria. 

c o ami'ras e'Sjajiren an'dama me tip 'gori(n) 

And the emir returned together with the girl 

ce 'me tus jinckaóel'fus, s ti roma'jian i'pasi{n).] 

and with the wife’s-brothers to the Romania they-go. 

‘And when her brothers saw the girl withered, the five groaned together, and spoke as 
follows: “Arise, lissom one, our sweet sister; we had you for dead, but you were protected 
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by God for your beautiful looks. Through our love for you, we fear no battles.” The five 
kissed her fervendy and collapsed; some kissed her lips, the others her eyes. The five 
brothers sat down and so did that emir; they gave a joint decisión to accept him as their 
brother-in-law. And at once the emir gave orders; he kept with him the wonderful lads 
that he had at his command; the others he dismissed and they went to Syria. And the emir 
returned together with the girl and his wife’s brothers; they went to Romania.’ 


The metre is the fully formed 15-syllable political verse, henceforth the standard metre 
of Greek poetry, now with predominantly iambic rhythm. The high incidence of 
elisión, aphaeresis, crasis and synizesis, metrically guaranteed and reflected in the 
transcription, is characteristic of popular speech and poetry based on it. 

Most obviously in evidence here is the parallel use of functionally equivalent mor- 
phology; e.g. 3pl non-past -ovv [-un]/-ot)aL(y) [-usi(n)], 3pl past -av [-an]/-aaL(v) [-asi(n)], 
as well as analogous variants in the ‘reduced’ paradigm of (WTTáíyito [(i)'pa(y)o], namely 
ÚTiSy [i'panJ/ÚTTáatM [i'pasi(n)], see 11.8.5 (34c), (35b) and (35c). Similar variation 
occurs (though not in (5)) in the choice of thematic vowel in present and imperfect 
passives (e.g. 3pl -oi;vTaL/-ouvTa(v) [-unde/-unda(n)] vs. -ovTail-ovTa(v) [-onde/ 
-onda(n)], cf. 11.8.6 (35d) and (35e)), and in the aorist passive, e.g. 3sg -0r|(v) [-9i(n)l 
/-0pKe(v) [-eice(n)], cf. 11.8.4 (33). 

Possible explanations are many and varied, and by no means mutually exclusive. 
Many dialects retained the classical endings -ouaL(y) [-usi(n)] etc., and these were used 
alongside their rivals in many oral songs and lays (the variation being metrically 
useful), as well as remaining standard in the written language. In vernacular verse, it 
is tempting to think in terms of source materials in different dialects (e.g. Probonás 
(1985), Trapp (1971)) and/or interference from the dialects of later copyists (e.g. 
Alexíou (1985: viii, xvii)). But since even early prose texts show similar inconsistencies, 
and in the absence of a codified vernacular standard, it is probably best to accept that 
free variation was typical of educated spoken and vernacular written styles, even if the 
options were exploited more freely in poetry. 

Note in line 6 the negative oü [u] rather than modern Séy [den] and the possessive 
adjective ar\v [si(n)] in place of the genitive pronoun aou [su] (in passive sense), along 
with the phrase ol péy [i men] ‘some’ in line 8, all learned features that recur elsewhere. 
But vernacular features massively predomínate; for example: abandonment of redupli- 
cation in the perfect passive participle (papapéyriy [mara'meni(n)]); dyrápa [an'dama] 
‘together’ < ev tíw) apa [en d(o) 'ama] (added by Alexíou, but not out of place in E); 
analogical -v [-n] in the neuter adjective yXuKÚy [Yli'ci(n)]; the acc pl forms of clitic 
pronouns used not only in direct and indirect object functions but also as possessives, 
to the exclusión of the oíd genitive (cf. yapirpóy tous" [yam'bron dus], cf. 12.3.3 (15g)); 
3pl aorist subjunctive Trápouy [’parun] ‘they (may) take’, with aphaeresis regularized, 
cf. classical ¿TT-áp-tüCTLÍy) [e'parosi(n)], from étr-aípco [e'pero] ‘lift’; the form avTov 
['afto(n)], built to the feminine demonstrative aÜTri [’afti] ‘this’, but used as a simple 
pronoun like aÚTÓy [af'to(n)], cf. 11.7.8 (29d); dyotipos' ['ayuros] ‘lad’ < aajpos" [’aoros] 
(modern áyópi [a'yori] ‘boy’ < diminutive dojpLoy [a'orion]); use of the article as a rela- 
tive pronoun (cf. tous' dye [tus ’i^e], probably a traditional feature of oral poetry, 
though by no means exclusive to it); pé [me] with the accusative = ‘with’, and the 
frequent reduction of eLS" [is] to [s], cf. 11.7.1 (16); the yá [na]-clause after ‘take a 
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decisión’ in 1. 10, where a control infinitive might have been expected (infinitives are 
increasingly restricted to the complements of verbs expressing aspectual (e.g. 1. 66: 
fíp^avTo TTÓXLy KXaíeLy ['irksando 'palin 'klein] ‘they-began again to-weep’) or modal 
notions (e.g. 1. 142: dy oe elxay eúpel [an s 'ixan e'vri] ‘if you they-had/would(have) 
to-find (i.e. found)’), cf. 11.8.1 (30). 

Though there are no relevant contexts in (5), one of the most important 
features in this early vernacular literature is the near total absence of the dative 
case other than in clearly literary passages. The accusative (e.g. 1. 499: 
Toi)? áyoúpous' Toi) eXeyev [tus a'yurus tu ’elejen] 'to-the lads (acc) of-him he-spoke’) 
and genitive (e.g. 1. 390: tüv áSeXcJjüy ttis' eXeyey [ton aóel'fon tis 'elejen] 'to-the 
brothers (gen.) of-her she-spoke’) altérnate freely in indirect object function, though 
the use of the genitive is preferred when there is also a preceding direct object (e.g. 
1. 53: hÚKTuXoy toü ['óaktilon du ’óigni] 'finger to-him (gen) he-shows’ (as a 

gesture of peace)), see 11.7.1 for further discussion of the variation. 

12.2.2 Ptochopródromos 

In the 12th century, the Komnenian court provided new Ímpetus to Creative writing, 
ushering in a period of literary experimentation under imperial patronage against the 
background of changes associated with the revival of learning and the return of a pros- 
perous middle class. Lucian’s satirical dialogues on the underworld (cf. 5.5), for 
example, provided the inspiration for the anonymous Timaríon, a humorous critique 
of 12th-century society (Alexíou (1982/3)), in which the eponymous hero dies after 
attending a fair in Thessaloniki and is brought to trial before the judges of Hades. We 
also have learned reviváis of the Hellenistic romance, initiated (c. 1143-9) by the 
appearance of Rhodánthe and Dosiklés by Theódoros Pródromos, the prolific court 
poet of Eiréne Doúkaina, wife of Aléxios I Komnenós, who was later employed by her 
son and grandson, loánnes II and Manouél I (see Kazhdan and Franklin (1984: ch. 3)). 
But most important in the present context is the small Corpus of didactic and satirical 
verse composed in a more everyday language. This comprises the poem addressed to 
Manouél I from his prison cell by the intellectual Michaél Glykás, the didactic/advisory 
poem with the mysterious title Spanéas (cf. 8.4.5), and the four ’begging’ poems known 
as the Poems ofPoor Pródromos (Ptochoprodromiká) after the persona of the narrator 
('Ptochopródromos’) of two of them. These are very similar in character to the tongue- 
in-cheek appeal for employment which Theódoros Pródromos, having fallen out of 
favour at court, addressed to the emperor Manouél I in 1149 (see Majuri (1919)). The 
arresting use of everyday language here is explained by reference to the author’s plight 
and the indifference of the intermediary through whom previous appeals had been 
made in the learned language. Scholars are now increasingly inclined to accept that 
Pródromos is the author of at least some of the other four poems too. 

Characterized by wry Byzantine humour, these take the form of 'autobiographicaP 
narratives, punctuated by petitions to the emperor or members of the imperial family, 
in which the author complains in turn of: (1) the pain of coping with a nagging wife 
who regrets her marriage to an educated pauper, (2) the impossibility of keeping body 
and soul together on the meagre patronage he receives, (3) the distress of the educated 
man of letters in the face of the impoverishment which his learning has brought him. 
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and (4) the arrogance and corruption of his superiors in the monastery where he lives 
as a young monk (the order follows Eideneier (1991)). The first, and perhaps the second, 
antedate the appeal to Manouél, and belong to the last years of the reign of loánnes II; 
the third and fourth are addressed to Manouél. The use of the vernacular is justified in 
a variety of ways ranging from the expression of a pious hope that the combination of 
linguistic playfulness with serious intent will be ‘properly appreciated’ (Eideneier 1), to 
an invitation to contrast the author’s erudition with the language of the Street, in which, 
in his desperation, he is reduced to begging for favours (Eideneier 3). 

The ‘autobiographies’ of the personae involved should not, of course, be taken liter- 
ally, though we may note that the conservative Pródromos was not born into the 
aristocracy, that he did fall from grace in the early years of Manouél’s reign, and that, 
failing to regain his position at court, he remained at the church of the Holy Apostles, 
ultimately in monastic retreat, until his death (c. 1165-70). It was a painful sign of the 
times that an interest in literature had begun to spread ’down’ from its aristocratic 
preserve, and that wealth had been increasingly appropriated by merchants and crafts- 
men, who could easily become richer than those, like himself, who were dependent on 
the generosity of the court. The Ptochoprodromiká therefore exploit ‘topoi’ familiar 
from other satirical writing in a straightforward assault, rooted in envy and contempt, 
on the materialism of an age in which the privileges of court dependants was being 
undermined by ‘new money’. We may reasonably assume that the language of the 
poems is based predominantly on the speech of the educated aristocracy, a variety 
which is sometimes deliberately distorted in the mouths of the would-be upwardly 
mobile, and supplemented for comic effect with Ítems of everyday vocabulary and 
urban slang or the very formal language of the court. There is also reason to believe 
that it reflects specifically Constantinopolitan varieties in its marked preference for 
accusative indirect object pronouns, and its tendency to favour the extensión of the- 
matic -ou- [-U-] in many innovative verb forms (e.g. Isg imperfect middle/passive in 
-oúpocv [-'umun], cf. 11.8.6 (35), and Part III, 17.4). 

The standard editions are Hesseling and Pernot (1910) and Eideneier (1991) (see 
Alexíou (1994) for a critical review of the latter). The following extract, bemoaning 
the failure of education to deliver the promised life of leisured ease, is taken from poem 
3 in Eideneier’s edition (number 4 in Hesseling and Pernot). The range of variant 
readings is considerable, and for the sake of simplicity the text here largely follows 
that of Eideneier (1991: 119-20), apart from a few minor changes of orthography and 
punctuation, and the substitution of one or two alternative readings in keeping with 
the style of the passages in question (see below for discussion): 

(6) ’Attó iJ,LKpó9ey p’ eXeyev ó yépuv ó iraTTip pou, 

Tékvov piov, p.á0e ypápLpara, Kal “úaaw' éaévav exei’\ 

EXáiieLS' TÓy Selva, jéKvoy pon, ireCós' TrepLeiráTeL, 

Kal TÚpa éy' SLirXoevTéXriyos' Kal TraxvpouXapaTOS'. 

Aíjtós', oray ¿[lávOavev, ÍJiróSriaLy oúk elyev, 5 

Kal TÚpa, (SXeire tov, (j)opel rá paKpopÚTLKÓ tou. 

AÍJTÓS' pLKpós' oóSey elSev tó toO XouTpoO KaTÚ^Xiv, 

Kal TÚpa XoiJTpaKL¿(eTaL TpÍTOv ttiv épSopáSa. 

'O kóXttos' tod é[3oup(3oúpLÚey óGeípas' ápuySaXaTas', 

Kal TÚpa TO voplapaTa yépei to payoT|XáTa. 
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'r^ávT^aXov elxev aTOÚTTLVov, Ka[3á6LV Xepcoiiéyoy, 
k' ¿(f)ópeL To poyáXXayos" x^Lpúya KaXoKaípLy. 

Kal TÚpa, pXéTTeLS", yéyoye Xap'rrpós' Kal XoupLmTOs-, 

TTapayepLaTOTpáx'nXos', peTa(^oa(f>LKTOup(ÍTOS'. 

Autó?, OTay épáy0aye, ttoté tou oük ¿KTeyLa0r|, 15 

Kol TÚpa Iv KaXoKTÉyLaros' Kal KapapoTpLxápris'. 

Kal iTeLCT0T|TL yepoyTLKoIs' Kal TraTpLKoIs- aov XóyoLS' 

Kal páOe ypáppara Kal ai), Kal “úaayy' eaévav exeC\ 

"Ay yap TTeLa0fis' Tal? aup[3ouXaI? Kal toI? SiSáyiiaaí pou, 
au péy peyáXo)? TLpriO'p?, iroXXá ya euTUXTÍaTi?, 20 

épé 8e TÓy TraTÉpa aou Kay ¿y Tfj TeXeuTfi pou, 
ya 0péi|JTi? ú? TaXaÍTTCüpoy Kal ya yr|poTpo(|)T|ari?. 

'O? S fÍKOuaa toO yépoyTO?, 8éa'iTOTa, toO TiaTpó? pou, 

(toI? yáp yoyeOai TTe[0ea0aL to 0Eloy ypáppa), 

epa0oy to ypappaTLKÓ, TiXfiy peTO kóttou rróaou! 25 

’A(j)oO 8é yéyoya Kayú ypappaTLKO? texi^Í-Tti?, 

¿TiLSupú Kal TO ijjuply Kal toO i|j(x)pLoO Tpy páyyay, 

Kal SLa TTiy irelyay Tpy TToXXfiy Kal Tpy aTcyoxupíay 
úppíCüJ Ta ypappaTLKtt, Xéyo) pcTa 8aKpúuy, 

’AyáOepay to ypáppaTa, XpLOTÉ, Kal óttou to SéXel, 30 

áyá0epay Kal Toy KaLpóy Kal eKeivT\v Tpy f|pépay, 

Ka0' f|y p' ¿TTapa8ÚKaaLy el? to 8L8aaKaXeloy, 

TTpó? TÓ yd pdOu ypdppaTa, Taya yd ótt' ¿Kelya. 

Ptochoprodromiká 3 (Eideneier (1991: 56-88)) 


[a'po mi'kroOen m 'elejen o 'jeron o pa'tir mu, 

From small me(acc) used-to-say the oíd the father of-me, 
teknon mu, ’maOe 'Yramata, c osan e'senan 'epi. 

‘Child of-me, learn letters, and “Hosannah to-you(acc) there-is”. 
'vlepis ton 'dina, 'teknon mu, pe'zos perie'pati, 

You-see the so-and-so, child of-me, on-foot he-used-to-walk-about, 
ce 'tora n óiplen'delinos ce papimula'ratos. 
and now he-is double-breastplated and fat-muled. 
af'tos, 'otan e'manOanen, i'poSisin uk ’ipen, 

This-man, when he-was-a-student, footwear not had, 
ce 'tora, 'vlepe ton, fo'ri ta makrO|miti'ka tu. 
and now, look-at him, he-wears the long-nosed(shoes) of-him. 
af'tos mi'kros u'Sen |i5en to tu lu'tru ka'toflin. 

He small not-at-all saw the of-the bath-house threshold, 

ce 'tora lutra'cizete 'tritón tin evSo'maóa. 

and now he-bathes third(time) the week. 

o 'kolpos tu vur'vurizen 'fOiras amiyóa'latas 

The lap of-him jumped (with-)lice like-almonds, 

ce 'tora ta no'mizmata 'jemi ta manoi'lata. 

and now (of-)the coins it-is-full the-(ones) (with-)Manouél's-head 

'dzandzalon 'ipen 'stupinon, ka'vañin lero'menon, 

Rags he-had of-tow, coat filthy, 

c e'fori to mo'nalayos pi'mona kalo'cerin. 
and he-wore it without-change winter summer. 
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ce 'tora, ’vlepis, 'jevone lam'bros ce luri'katos, 

And now, you-see, he-has-become splendid and armoured, 
parajemisto'trafiles, metaksosfiktu'ratos, 
very-thick-necked, silk-tight-squeezed. 
af'tos, 'otan e'manOane, po'te tu k ekte'nis0in, 

He, when he-was-a-student, (n)ever of-him not combed-his-hair, 
ce 'tora n kalo'ktenistos ce kamarotri'xaris. 
and now he-is smartly-coiffured and arch-haired. 
ce 'pis0iti jerondi'cis ce patri'cis su 'lojis 
Both obey old-man’s(dat) and father’s(dat) of-you words 
ce 'ma0e 'yramata ce 'si, c osan e'senan 'e(;i. 
and learn letters also you, and “Hosannah to-you there-is”. 
an yar pis'0is tes simvu'les ce tiz 5i'5ayma'si mu, 

If for you-obey the advice and the teachings of-me, 
si men me'yalos timi'0is, po'la na efti'gisis, 

you on-one-hand greatly will-be-rewarded, much will you-prosper, 
e'me 5e tom ba'tera su kan en di telef'ti mu, 

me on-other-hand the father of-you even in the end(dat) of-me, 
na '0repsis os ta'leporon ce na jirotro'fisis. 
wül you-nurse as wretch and will you-look-after-in-old-age.’ 
oz 5 'ikusa tu 'jerondos, 'déspota, tu pa'troz mu. 

As and I heard the old-man(gen), master, the father(gen) of-me, 
tiz yar yo'nefsi 'pi0es0e fi'si to '0ion 'yrama, 
the for parents(dat) to-obey says the holy writing, 

'ema0on ta yramati'ka, plin meta 'kopu 'posu! 

I-learned the letters, except with toil how-much! 

a'fu 5e 'jeyona ka'yo yramati'kos tex'nitis. 

Since but became aiso-l in-letters expert, 

epi0i'mo ce to pso'min ce tu pso'mju tim 'manan, 

l-desire/miss both the bread and of-the bread the crumb, 

ce 5ja tim 'binan tim bo'lin ce tin stenoxo'rian 

and through the hunger the much and the distress 

i'vrizo ta yramati'ka, 'leyó meta Sa'krion, 

1-revile the letters, 1-say with tears, 

a'na0ema(n) ta 'yramata, xris'te, c opu ta '0eli, 

‘Damn the letters, Christ, and whoever them wants, 

a'na0ema(n) ce tonje'ro(n)c e'cini(n) tin i'mera(n) 

damn also the time and that the day, 

ka0 in me para'dokasin is to 5i5aska'lio(n), 

on which me they-handed-over to the school, 

pros to na 'ma0o 'yramata, 'taxa na 'zo> ap e'cina.] 

for the that I-learn letters, as-though that I-live from those.’ 

‘Ever since I was small, my oíd father used to say to me, “My child, learn your letters, 
and ‘it’s praise be to you’ (i.e. you’re all right, Jack). You see so-and-so, he used to go 
about on foot, but now he’s wearing a double breast-plate and riding a fat mulé. When 
he was a student, he didn’t have shoes, but now, just look at him, he is wearing his ‘long- 
toes’. When he was a student, he hadn’t seen the threshold of the bath house at all, but 
now he is taking his third bath this week. His lap used to heave with lice the size of 
almonds, but now it’s full of coins stamped with Manouél’s head. He had rags of tow, a 
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filthy overcoat that he wore without changing, winter and summer, but now, you see, he’s 
become splendid ¡n his armour, thick-necked, with tight silk drawers. When he was a 
student, he’d never combed his hair in his life, but now he’s well-groomed with a bouffant 
style. Just obey your oíd father’s words and learn your letters too, and then ‘it’s praise be 
to you’. Fot if you follow my advice and my instructions, you will be greatly valued and 
enjoy much good fortune, while I your father, even at the end of my life, will be nursed 
by you in my misery and looked after in my oíd age.” When I heard my oíd father, master 
(for holy scripture says one should obey one’s parents), I learned to read and write - but 
what an effort! And ever since I too became an expert in letters, I’ve been longing for 
bread and even a crumb of bread, so in my great hunger and distress I curse literacy and 
say with tears, “Damn letters, Christ, and all who want them, and damn the time and the 
day when they handed me over to the school to learn my letters, as if I could live on 
them.” ’ 

Though the poems can be given a more colloquial or more conservative look according 
to the morphological cholees made from the variant readings, the overall impression 
is of modern syntax: cf. for example, the standard medieval-vernacular positioning of 
elide pronouns; exet [’e^i] in the sense ‘there is’ (2/18, though this is a quoted collo- 
quialism (Eideneier (1964: 336)); the use of the modern conjunctions ácpov (i.e. á(f>' ov) 
[a'fu] (26) and orav ['otan] + indicative (5, 15) in temporal clauses; the idiomatic use 
of TToré [po'te] + genitive pronoun (15); vá [na] + subjunctive in a future sense (20, 
22); ¿TTLBuptü [epiOi'mo] + accusative instead of genitive (27); the relative use of ottou 
[ opu] (30); the substitution of a vá [na]-clause for the traditional infinitive in the 
nominalized clause after irpós- [pros] (33); the modern idiomatic use of ráxa vá ['taxa 
na] to mean ‘as though’ (33); and áiió [a'po] + accusative (33)). 

By contrast, the morphology remains quite traditional, subject only to the usual 
variations in verb endings (e.g. 3pl present in -ovv [-un]/-ouaL [-usi], past in -av [-an]/ 
-aoL [-asi] etc.) and the incorporation of modern inflections for necessarily, or delib- 
erately selected, colloquial forms (e.g. synizesis in the genitive of 4^a)|j.ív [pso'min] (27, 
cf. ancient ^Jojpós'/^ftüpíoy [pso'mos/pso'mion] ‘crumb, morsel’), or the addition of final 
-V [-n] to neuter áváBepa-v [an'aOeman] in (30, 31)). Thus the 3rd-declension conso- 
nant-stems, for example, generally retain their classical paradigm, and the adaptations, 
typically involving accusative singular in -v [-n], might be restored to their original 
form except where popular expressions are pointedly employed in a particular context 
or quoted, as with the phrase containing éaévav [e'senan] in lines 2 and 18. As already 
noted (cf. 10.8), this blend of learned morphology and more contemporary syntax was 
characteristic of educated usage in the period, though the updating has of course been 
taken much further here than in middle-register compositions. 

In general, the narrative parís of the poems blend an overtly contemporary approach 
to sentence structure with a still conservative local morpho-syntax that continúes many 
of the features of the Basic Koine, including a general preference for the negative oü(k) 
[u(k)] over (of))8év [(u)5en] (except when the latter is emphatic, = ‘not at all’), the use 
of yéyova [’jegona] rather than innovations such as eytva ['ejina], the preference for 
strong aorist forms in -ov [-on] rather than their replacements in -a [-a], the retention 
of some aorist middles, the use of both inflected participles (all cases) and infinitival 
complements to control verbs, and the retention of many ancient government require- 
ments, such as the use of the genitive, and even the dative, after certain prepositions. 
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There seems no reason to doubt that this represents a somewhat elaborated versión of 
the contemporary vernacular of the upper classes in Constantinople, fashionably 
adapted in the direction of other vernacular poetry of the period. 

This style is also sometimes carried over into passages of direct speech, but here the 
concentration of modern forms increases in line with the relatively lowly social status 
of the speaker and/or the passion with which s/he is speaking. Consider, for example, 
the last four lines of (6), where the language of the speaker’s heated sentiments is 
deliberately contrasted with the learned written language that has been so painfully 
and uselessly acquired. We therefore find neuter ávdBepav [a'naGeman] with analogical 
-V [-n], relative óttoú [opu] (deaccented), 3pl aorist ¿TTapaSojKaaLV [epara'óokasinj with 
external augment (at least as one variant), tó [to] plus a vá [na]-clause, the colloquial 
expression ráxa vá ['taxa na], and áiTÓ [apo] + accusative. In the passages addressed 
to the emperor, by contrast, the writing is archaizing; note the genitive after áKoúo) 
[a'kuo] (23), the ancient verb c()T)pL [fi'mi] (24) with its infinitiva! complement (24), the 
dative after the middle TreíBopaL ['pifióme (24), and the avoidance of synizesis in 
CTTcvoxcüpíav [stenoxo'rian] (28). 

Occasionally, however, the more learned and more popular styles are amusingly 
combined, as in the father’s speech, where, especially in the peroration, the oíd man 
attempts to practise what he preaches. Thus the learned tckvov [’teknon] (2, 3), the 
internal augment of TTepLeTrÚTeL [perie'pati] (3), and the ‘sandwiched’ genitive of line 
7 introduce a deliberately incongruous note in the context of the popular syntax, 
phraseology and vocabulary, including the characteristically over-the-top compounds, 
used throughout lines 2-16. Thereafter, a more learned style predominates, with the 
appearance of an aorist passive imperative (17), an adverb in -o)? [-os] rather than -a 
[-a] (20), the contrastive partióles pév [men] and 8é [5e] (20, 21), and dative comple- 
ments after iTeLBopaL ['pifióme] (17, 19) and év [en] (21). But note too the solecistic 
use of the 2nd-person pronoun in line 17, where strictly speaking a Ist-person form 
is required in so far as the element in question modifies the head noun XóyoL9 ['lojis] 
(‘my words’) rather than the adjective TTarpLKOLS' [patri'cis] (‘belonging to your father’), 
and the repeated quotation of the colloquial phrase meaning ‘you’re all right, Jack’ 
(18). The language of the Ptochoprodromiká is certainly mixed, but it is a wickedly 
contrived mixture (whose impact is somewhat undermined by the textual uncertainty 
and variation) that reflects perfectly, and often amusingly, the problems associated 
with the diglossia of their time. 

12.3 The 14th and 15th Centuries: The Palaiologan Court 
and Frankish Rule 

12.3.1 The original romances of the Palaiologan period 

Though the type of experimentation seen in the Ptochoprodromiká ceased some time 
before the capture of the Byzantine capital in 1204, Constantinople was also the context 
for the first romances to exploit the vernacular in the Palaiologan period, and it is clear 
once again that these original compositions were associated with the patronage of the 
imperial court. Though the Tale of Achilles has sometimes been seen to mark a transi- 
tion from the slightly awkward blend of heroic and romantic themes seen in Digenés 
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Akrítes, it is probably later (mid-14th century) than the fully fledged literary romances 
Líbistros and Rodámne, Kallímachos and Chrysorróe and Bélthandros and Chrysántza. 
There is an overall generic affiliation with the contemporary romances of chivalry famil¬ 
iar in the West, but the roots of these works lie in the Hellenistic, Román and Byzantine 
traditions, including the learned and vernacular romantic writings of the 12th century. 

The following extract is taken from Kallímachos and Chrysorróe, composed perhaps 
between 1310 and 1340 by Andrónikos Palaiológos, nephew of Michaél VIII 
Palaiológos, the fírst emperor of the dynasty that took control after the recovery of 
Constantinople from its western rulers. The standard edition is Pichard (1956); see 
also Kriarás (1955: 17-83), Apostolópoulos (1984): 

(7) ’AXX f]y t6 TeTxOb í:4^r|\óv, eiaéXevaiv oúk elxev 
ávGpojiTOS' oi) TTapérpexev, oú6e 6T|p[ou (fúaLs-, 
oü8é iTTT|vóv, oü8e arpouGós" áypLOS' f]v ó tóttos-, 

’Ayérpexov, TTapÉTpexou, ttiv e’Lao8oy ¿CÁtouv 

elxev yáp TTÚpyous' íi4^r|\oús', oi)pavopf|i^cLS' toíxous". 5 

Eúpou rás" TOpras" Taj X.ap'rrpás' toútou, ráj TToXoTÍpous', 
el8ov Toi)? oíJjeLS', ecf)pL^av toíij TTuX.ojpoiJS' ¿KeLVOLis-. 

OÜK 'éyvwav ttiv 4)o[3epáy Kal GaupaaLav ttóXlv 
TÍvo? TÓ KÚaTpov To XapiTpóv, TLva 8eaTTÓTT|v ex^L. 

OI pev yáp éTreaTpá(|)r|CTay, éaxáXriaav OTTÍau, 10 

TÓxa pf] yévuvTaL Tpo(|)fi tuv ^uXupwy CKeivinv 
el8av, ¿(^eBapSÉiGilCTav, ¿rpá^riaav, écf)ijyay. 

Kallímachos and Chrysorróe 197-208 

[al in to 'tixos Ípsilon, is'elefsin uk Ipen; 

But was the wall high, entrance not it-had/there was, 

'anOropos ou pa'retrepen, u'6e Oi'riu ’fisis, 
man not ran-past, not-even of-beast nature/species 

u'5e pti'non, u'óe stru'Gos; ’ayrios in o 'topos, 

not-even winged-creature, nor-yet sparrow; wild was the place, 
a'netrexon, pa'retrexon, tin 'isohon e'zitun; 

They-ran-up, they-ran-down, the entrance they-sought; 

'ipen yar 'piryus ipsi'lus, urano'micis 'tixus. 

it-had/there-were for towers high, heaven-high walls. 

'evron tas 'portas tas lam'bras 'tutu, tas poli'timus, 

They-found the gates the bright of-this, the inestimable, 

'i6on tus 'ofis, 'efriksan tus pilo'rus e'cinus. 

they-saw the snakes, they-shuddered-at the gatekeepers those. 
uk 'eynosan tin fove'ran ce Oavma'sian 'polin 

Not they-got-to-know the terrible and amazing city, 

'tinos to 'kastron to lam'bron, 'tina Ses'potin 'epi. 
whose the castle the bright, what master it-has. 
i men yar epe'strafisan, e'stalisan o'piso, 

They on-one-hand for turned-round, they-shrank back, 

'taxa mi 'jenonde tro'fi ton pilo'ron e'cinon; 

perhaps lest they-become food of-the gatekeepers those; 

'i6an, ekseOam'viOisan, e'trapisan, e'fiyan. ] 
they-saw, they-were-amazed, they-turned, they-fled. 
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‘But the Wall was high, there was no entrance; no man passed by, ñor any kind of beast, 
ñor fowl, ñor even a sparrow; the place was grim. They ran up and down and looked for 
the entrance; for there were high towers and walls rising to heaven. They found its splendid 
priceless gates, they saw the snakes, they shuddered at those gatekeepers. But as for this 
fearful and amazing township, they did not discover who owned the splendid castle, ñor 
who its master was. For they just turned and shrank back, in case they became food for 
those gatekeepers; they saw, they were astonished, and they fled.’ 


Andrónikos Palaiológos may well have been the ‘inventor’ of the medieval Greek 
romance in its mature form, though he drew on both the ancient romances and the 
learned works of the 12th-century revival, as well as on the story of Digenés and 
perhaps other material from the popular tradition. The tale is set in a folkloric land 
of marvels in which a king, unable to decide which of his three sons should succeed 
him, sends them off to prove themselves. Kallímachos, the youngest, leads his brothers 
up a mountain to an ogre’s castle guarded by snakes and dragons. The older brothers, 
after first giving Kallímachos a magic ring, beat a hasty retreat, but he vaults the wall 
and wrests the beautiful Chrysorróe from the ogre who is holding her prisoner. After 
a series of thrilling adventures, the pair finally live happily together as lord and lady 
of the castle. 

The learned background of the writer is apparent here not only in the conservative 
morphology and lexicón (note especially the particle combination pév yáp [men yar] 
in line 10), but also in his metrical practice, which permits occasional line-end enjambe- 
ment (not illustrated) and over-running of the mid-line caesura (e.g. line 6), and his 
not-infrequent use of complex rhetorical periods, especially in the ekphráseis and the 
speeches made at moments of high drama, where the influence of the ancient/learned 
romantic tradition is greatest. 

In the passage above, for example, only elaéXeuaLs- [is'elefsis], TTÓpra ['porta], 
Koarpov [’kastron] and éK6a|i(3w [ekOam'vo] are non-classical, though the first belongs 
to the higher registers of Byzantine writing and the last occurs in the Septuagint and 
the New Testament. Correspondingly, the small number of popular derivational for- 
mations seem often to be used for their ‘affective’ content in context rather than as 
simple variants of learned forms. This is particularly true of marked diminutives (i.e. 
those with suffixes other than -iv [-in]): cf., for example, bevSpoúro-LKov [óen'órutsikon] 
‘little tree’ (1751), and daKTuXLSóuoukoy [óaktili'óopulon] ‘little ring’ (1769), in a 
passage where Chrysorróe, thinking Kallímachos to be dead, finds her hero’s magic 
ring hanging in a tree. 

Similarly in inflectional morphology, only the suffix used in elSav ['i5an] and 
¿(f)úyay [e'fiyan] (for classical -oy [-on], and doubtless motivated by a desire for 
homoeteleuton in this line), together with the accentuation of the latter (given the rule 
that the penultimate syllable of the decapentesyllabic line must be stressed) reveal 
vernacular influence. The restricted use of such popular variants seems often to be 
metrically motivated: e.g. fiToy [’iton] for fiy [in] ‘was’, or aorist passives in -pKa [-ika] 
for -qy [-in], because of their extra syllable (177, 1877); auró? [af'tos] for outos' ['utos] 
‘this’, because of its different accent (188); the use of accusative for genitive after 
certain prepositions with nouns lacking columnar stress, or with an imparisyllabic 
declensionalpattern(e.g. CK to KpáTqpay[ekto'kratiman] (1769), for ck toü KparfipaTos- 
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[ek tu kra'timatos]); the substitution of 3pl -ouy [-un] for -ouaL [-usi] etc., of pé 
[me] + acc, ‘with’, for perú [me'ta] + gen (1771), or of tou [tu]/Tr|S' [tis] ‘his/her’ etc. 
for ToÚTou ['tutu]/TaÚTr|S' [’taftis] etc. (1771), in order to reduce the number of 
syllables. 

Where the epic of Digenés Akrítes seems to be built on a vernacular base with a 
learned overlay, this poem seems to be rooted in the written tradition with concessions 
to the vernacular. The basis for including it among the vernacular compositions of the 
period lies primarily in the simplicity of its syntactic structure, which, elaborated pas- 
sages and inflected participles'* notwithstanding, reflects the paratactic conventions of 
popular compositions using the political verse form, and builds lines using the same 
metrical/rhetorical cola. Note too the standard medieval positioning of clitic pronouns 
(cf. 11.8 (9) and (10)), the regular use of the accusative to mark the indirect object (a 
Constantinopolitan feature), the frequent use of adverbially modified prepositional 
phrases headed by el? [is] and óttó [apo] (e.g. péaoy ['mesón] (275), é-rráya) [e'pano] 
(1765)), the use of yá [na]-clauses in place of infinitives (except after control and modal 
verbs, and occasionally in nominalized clauses (e.g. 286)), and the use of non- 
sandwiched adnominal genitives (e.g. 275, 1760) alongside their sandwiched counter- 
parts, all of which point to a predominantly vernacular syntactic base. 

The blending of materials and conventions from both branches of romantic 
fiction points the way towards the romances of the later middle ages (cf. 8.4.3-5). 
Since this task was first carried out in court circles, we should not be surprised that 
the balance (at least in morphology and lexicón) was tilted in favour of the learned 
tradition. The mixed romantic Dichtersprache became steadily more ‘popular’ in 
character with the passage of time and the loss of Byzantine control in many 
Greek-speaking areas after 1204. We must, however, be cautious in that the text of 
Kallímachos has come down to us in a single manuscript dating from around 1520, 
though it is likely to be a fairly cióse copy of the original because the concentration 
of learned language goes against the prevailing trend in manuscript copying of that 
period. On this basis, it is tempting to infer that a morphologically conservative ver¬ 
nacular was used for all the original 14th-century romances, and that the greater 
frequency of more popular forms in Bélthandros and Líbistros is due in part to adap- 
tation on the part of later copyists in western-dominated areas, including Orete and 
the Dodecanese. 

12.3.2 Greek-Romance contact: perfects/pluperfects, 
negative polarity, clitics 

The most obvious linguistic consequence of the Latin conquest of 1204 was a massive 
influx of Romance loanwords into Greek, especially from Italian (Venetian and 
Genoese) and French, though Italian trading communities had been established in the 
empire long before the Latin conquest and Italian words had begun to enter Greek 
from the llth century onwards. The grammatical impact of Romance, however, was 
probably less profound, and we may note in this connection that a number of striking 
syntactic parallelisms between Greek and Romance, which might be attributed to 
contact from the beginning of the 13th century onwards, turn out to have independent 
roots.^ As in the Román imperial period (5.3), the most that one can argüe for in many 
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such cases is the mutual consolidation of changas already under way. A number of 
examples may briefly be considerad here. 

The first of these is one of the stronger cases for Romance influence on the develop- 
ment of later Medieval Greek: 

(8) The local reintroduction, e.g. in Crete, parts of the Peloponnese and Roumeli, 

of the perfect active periphrasis involving ‘have’ + perfect passive participle agreeing 

(at least optionally) with the object. 

This construction appeared sporadically in the literary register of the Koine in the 
Román period, but is virtually unknown in Medieval Greek before the period of 
Frankish domination, when the aorist doubled functionally as a perfect, and the only 
perfect-like formation was the stative periphrasis consisting of ‘be’ + perfect passive 
participle agreeing with the subject. There was, however, a pluperfect active periphra¬ 
sis, involving the past of ‘be’ + aorist active participle, at least for as long as the latter 
survived. 

Nevertheless, there are isolated examples from the pre-Frankish period of the type 
in (9): 

(9) TÓv ypóGov Toi) els' tó p.áyouA.ov eixev áKociJ.TTLa|j.éyoy. {Digenés Akrítes (E), 418) 

[to 'yroBon du sto 'maYulo(n) 'igen akumbiz'meno(n) ] 
the fist of-him at-the cheek he-had rested(perf pass pple) 

‘He held his fist at rest against his cheek’ 

Though the near-literal sense of ‘have’ and the stative meaning of the participle are 
clearly apparent, it must be assumed that it was this comparatively rare native con¬ 
struction that lent itself to local grammaticalization as a true pluperfect/perfect active 
under the impact of Romance. 

A similar type of development may have been involved in the case of the shift of 
the hypothetical pluperfect (or conditional), involving elxa [’ixa] + infinitive in coun- 
terfactual conditional protases (e.g. Digenés 141, 1538), into a true pluperfect (past- 
of-past) that could be used independently in main clauses (as, for example, in the 
Chronicle of the Morea). The regular Romance use of the pluperfect in clauses denot- 
ing past-time indefinite frequency (if/when(ever) slhe had X-ed, slhe used to/would Y) 
perhaps led in some areas to an extended interpretation of the formally parallel Greek 
structures, where the ‘pluperfect’ and imperfect of the protasis and apodosis were 
originally strictly modal/hypothetical in character (if-ever slhe would (have) X(-ed)/had 
X-ed, slhe would (have) Y(-ed)). Such a shift would have been readily accomplished, 
given an appropriate prompt, in the context of the familiar overlap between hypotheti- 
cality and past-time indefinite frequency as reflected in the dual functions of English 
would or the Medieval Greek imperfect. But this alternative pluperfect, to which a 
parallel perfect was eventually formed, did not emerge in important centres such as 
Venetian Crete, and its early distribution, including the parts of the Peloponnese ruled 
by the de Villehardouin family, perhaps points specifically to French influence: cf. the 
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observation of the Catalan writer Ramón Muntaner that there ‘parlauen axi bell 
Francés com dins el París’ (ch. CCLXI). 

In other cases, however, the relevant constructions are well-developed in Greek 
before any Romance influence can plausibly be invoked. In Ancient Greek, for example, 
there was a pronominal/adverbial system comprising strongly negative Ítems on the 
one hand (meaning ‘no-X’, and requiring no independent verb negation when used 
preverbally), and indefinite ítems (formally related to interrogatives) on the other. The 
latter meant ‘some-X’ in assertive contexts, but ‘any-X’ in negative, interrogative and 
conditional ones, though the strongly negative Ítems could also be used after a negative 
particle to impart a more emphatic negative forcé (i.e. in this order the cumulated 
negatives were reinforcing). Compare (10a) and (10b): 

(10) (a) oi)K ay TLva ... ())aLT|S' cxcii' ttiv áKpipeaTáTTiy éiTLaTriM-T|y {Vlato Parmenides, 

134c) 

[uk án tina ... p'’aíe:s ék*’e:n te:n akribestát8:n episté:m8:n] 

not would anyone ... you-would-say to-have the most-accurate knowledge 

‘You would not say that anyone had completely accurate knowledge’ 

(b) oi)K apa ... ytyyÚCTKeTaL twv elBtüv oi)8év (Plato Parmenides, 134b) 

[uk ára ... gir)nó;sketai tó:n e:dó:n udén ] 
not then ... is-known of-the forms nothing 

‘Of the forms then nothing is known’ 

During the medieval period, however, the indefinite system underwent a process of 
formal renewal whereby the assertive (‘some-X’) and negative-polarity (‘any-X’) vari- 
ants were progressively distinguished, to give, for example, KaTTotos' [’kapjos] ‘some(one)’ 
and Kavévas- [ka'nenas] ‘any(one)’ in place of tl? [tis] ‘some-/any-(one)’ or Kart [’kati] 
‘some(thing)’, and TÍtroTe [’tipote] ‘any(thing)’ in place of tl [ti] ‘some-/any-(thing)’ 
(see 11.7.8 (29a)). The negative-polarity forms could, however, be pronounced not 
only neutrally, and used in a manner parallel to that seen in (10a), but also emphati- 
cally (almost all involve formal strengthening vis-á-vis the original indefinites), being 
used in this case like the strong negatives exemplified in (10b). In the latter case, of 
course, they acquired a correspondingly negative sense (though again reinforcing the 
negative particle rather than cancelling it), and as such could be preposed as negative 
foci, thus assuming the full range of positions/functions of the strong negative elements 
(see Giannakídou (1997) for a detailed study of negative-polarity ítems in Modern 
Greek). Over time, therefore, the strong negatives inherited from classical Greek disap- 
peared in favour of the generalized use of emphatically stressed negative-polarity ítems, 
but since these, unlike the original forms, presupposed a negative (or interrogative/ 
modal) licensing context, the conditioning negative particle was retained even when 
they appeared before it. Compare (lia), where no independent sentence negation is 
required, with the negative concord of (11b): 
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(11) (a) otóév aÜTCüv áriiiáaeLS' (Plato Farmenides, 130e) 

[udén autó:n atimáse:s ] 

nothing of-thcm you-will-undcrvaluc 

‘You will undervalue none of them’ 

(b) TÍTOTe oí) XoyL^eTttL (Digenés Akrítes (E), 706) 

['tipote u lo'jizete ] 

nothing/anything not he-thinks-of 

‘He thinks of nothing’ 

The dual use of negative-polarity ítems is very similar to that familiar from Romance 
(cf., for example, French rien = ‘nothing/anything’ etc.), but the usage was in fact welT 
established in vernacular Greek by the 12th century (not only in Digenés but also in 
the Ptochoprodromiká, as well as in the original romances composed later in the 
Byzantine capital), and the only extensión that might reflect subsequent Romance 
interference is the independent use of these Ítems in a negative sense in elliptical replies 
(e.g. Have you seen anything? Nothing). But it remains equally possible that popular 
Greek had already taken this natural extra step independently despite the absence of 
examples in the small corpus of relevant texts. 

Similar observations apply to the emergence of apparently related restrictions on 
the order and combination of object clitic pronouns: i.e. if there are two such pronouns 
with a given verb, the first must denote the indirect object and the second the direct 
object, while the latter has also to be third-person (Mackridge (1985: 222-3)). Yet 
once again, all the examples involving two pronouns in the E Digenés Akrítes (64, 
130, 475, 664, 668, 951, 1729) and the lay of Armoúres (47, 133) already conform 
to this rule, in a period in which Romance influence can safely be discounted. Note 
too that, though all the relevant examples in these two texts happen to involve pre¬ 
verbal elides, the regular post-verbal order after gerunds and imperatives remains 
lO + DO (e.g. SúcjTe iioú to ['5oste ,mu to] ‘give to-me it’), which contrasts with 
Romance practice (cf. donnez-le-moi). It is also significant that in the modern Asia 
Minor dialects and many insular varieties, which have retained more of the medieval 
distribution of these elements (in some cases extending and generalizing post-verbal 
position), the same [verb + lO + DO] order applies even in simple declarative sentences 
with finite verb forms (cf. Mirambel (1963)). The placing of lO before DO, then, seems 
to have been a native characteristic of vernacular Medieval Greek, and any pardal 
correspondence with later Romance must be seen as essentially accidental, even if there 
was a mutual reinforcement of trends. The basis for any common ground between 
Greek and Romance must be sought in parallel treatments of a common Indo-European 
inheritance (‘Wackernagel’ elides, cf. Wackernagel (1892), Watkins (1964)), shaped 
by general pragmatic or syntactic considerations. 

That said, the effeets of Latin rule on attitudes to language were in some respeets 
liberating. In the vast Greek-speaking areas under western control, where the oíd 
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capital was no longer the principal focus of political and cultural life, a knowledge of 
learned written Greek, even where this could still be obtained, gradually ceased to be 
the prerequisite for a successful career, and traditional valúes began to be eroded. With 
the return of more settled conditions after c.1300, Greek vernacular writing, encour- 
aged by the widespread use of contemporary Romance for literary and official pur- 
poses, received a boost in the Latin-dominated west, a development eventually 
culminating in the emergence of Cretan dialect literature of outstanding quality during 
the late 16th and 17th centuries (14.2.4). 

12.3.3 The Chronicle of the Morea 

The occupation of Greek-speaking lands led to the writing of a number of vernacular 
chronicles celebrating the exploits of western dynasties (cf. 8.4.4), including the famous 
Chronicle of the Morea, the first such composition in verse. Following a lengthy pro¬ 
logue (1-1338), covering the first and fourth crusades, the capture of Constantinople 
and the establishment of the Latín empire, the anonymous narrator turns specifically 
to the conquest of the Peloponnese by Guillaume de Champlitte and members of the 
de Villehardouin family (Geoffroi I, Geoffroi II and Guillaume II), and its subsequent 
transformation, apart from a few Venetian strongholds in the west, into the principality 
of the Morea. After an account of the conflict with the empire of Nicaea, which 
culminated in the Frankish defeat at the battle of Pelagonia (1259) and the re- 
establishment of a Byzantine base in the Peloponnese (the beginnings of the despotate 
of the Morea), the poem turns finally to the period of decline which set in with the 
death of Guillaume II, ending with the events of 1292. 

The oldest and fullest surviving versión of this poem (H, in Copenhagen) comprises 
9,219 lines, but the first pages of the codex, containing 104 fines, are missing. This 
and other, comparatively minor, lacunae may often be filled by reference to the shorter 
P (Paris) versión, though this has omissions of its own, and seems to represent a later 
adaptation of the original in both language/metre and content (especially in the mod- 
eration or deletion of the more extreme expressions of anti-Greek and anti-Orthodox 
sentiment in H). 

The work is customarily dated to the beginning of the 14th century, and since the 
story is told unashamedly from the conqueror’s point of view, it is usually attributed 
to a Greek-speaking Frank (see now Shawcross (2009) for the wider background). The 
versification is often poor, and the language almost wholly vernacular, with extensive 
use of Romance vocabulary and idiom. There are also French, Italian and Aragonese 
versions (none in verse, the last two dealing with slightly longer periods), and it is still 
a matter of dispute whether the Greek text is an original composition or a translation, 
although in recent years some scholars have argued strongly for the primacy of the 
Greek versión (see, for example, Jeffreys (1975)). The standard editions are those of 
Schmitt (1904) and Kalonáros (1940), and there is a useful analysis of the language 
of the Chronicle in Egea (1988). See also Beck (1971: 157-9), and the lexicón of Aerts 
and Hokwerda (2002). 

The special significance of this work for the historian of Greek derives from the fact 
that the ‘poet’ clearly had little contact with, or interest in, the classicizing tradition 
of serious Greek literature, and wrote in a style reflecting his natural speech, subject 
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only to the observations that (a) literacy at any level involved contact with non- 
vernacular forms, and (b) the use of the political verse form, however poorly handled, 
presupposed some familiarity with the conventions of Greek vernacular poetry (includ- 
ing its archaisms). The language of the Chronicle therefore exhibits the usual high level 
of morphological and syntactic variation, though in this case there are clear misunder- 
standings in the use of certain non-vernacular forms (see below), while extremely high 
concentrations of truly popular, even vulgar, features are strongly in evidence. These 
inelude: 


(12) (a) The appearance of many innovative present-stem formations, with a 

large number of competing doublets (11.8 (34)). 

(b) The use of much innovative verb morphology, including aorist passive 
-0T|ra [-0ika] (11.8 (33)), imperfect passive -opow [-omun] (11.8.(35e): 
e.g. 6104), and reduced forms of the present of verbs such as ÓKoúa) 
[a'kuo] (11.8 (34e): e.g. 606, 2818, 4251). 

(c) Some confusión of -éoj [-'eo] and -áco [-'ao] contract verbs (11.8.5 (34e)), 
with innovative present passive in -(e)LÓpaL [-'jome]/-(e)LéTaL [-'jete] (e.g. 
845, 5801, 8290) and 3pl imperfect active in -oOaav [-'usan] (e.g. 117, 
120, 2629) both in evidence. 

(d) The absolute restriction of the dative to a set of fixed phrases. 

(e) The limited use of feminine nouns in -l? [-is]/pl -ets" [-is], and neuters in 
-o? [-os]/pl -r| [-i], and the frequent assimilation of 3rd-declension con- 
sonant-stems, i-stems and eu-stems to the Ist declension (11.7.3-4 
(18-21)). 

(f) Regularization of nominative plural -e? [-es] in the Ist declension, as 
well as in consonant- and i-stem ‘transfers’ (11.7.4 (19) and (21)). 

(g) The appearance of heteroclitic declensional patterns, including impari- 
syllabic a-stem plurals in -á^eg [-'aóes] (11.7.4 (20): e.g. 4390, 6056), 
with some doublets of this type used even in o-stems (e.g. 5471). 

(h) A tendeney to regularize the accent in proparoxytone nouns and adjec- 
tives, so as to give dvOpojiros- ['an0ropos]/genitive duGptúiTou ['anOropu], 
in place of áv0pa)TTou [an'Oropu] (e.g. 6844). 

(i) The pardal adaptation of 3rd/lst-declension adjectives to regular 2nd/lst- 
declension patterns (11.7.7 (25-8): e.g. 2042). 

(j) The regular use of many innovative pronominal forms (11.7.8 
(29)). 


A particular feature of the syntax of the poem, over and above the usual vernacular 
variants, is the destabilization of the future periphrasis consisting of exw ['exo] + infini- 
tive occasioned by the development of the corresponding conditional into a true plu- 
perfect (cf. 11.8.3 (32): the only potentially modal examples of elxa ['ixa] + infinitive 
oceur in the protases of counterfactual conditionals, where they in fact function as 
hypothetical pluperfeets). The standard forms of the future/conditional, as already in 
the Ptochoprodromiká, inelude GéXw ['Oelo]/fí0eXa ['iOela] + infinitive T will/would’, 
and the use of vá [na] + subjunctive/past indicative. But we also find a modally 
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strengthened form of the ['exo]-periphrasis involving the prefixation of vá [na] (it 
is important to note that there are no examples of ['exoj + infinitive used as a 
perfect). Just as plain vá [na] + subjunctive served as both subjunctive and future 
indicative, so too did the more complex periphrasis consisting of vá exw [na 
’exo] + infinitive, though subjunctive uses are predominant. This rather clumsy tran- 
sitional form is also found sporadically in other works of roughly the same period (e.g. 
the War of Troy), but it did not find favour (fines containing it are regularly rephrased 
or omitted in P, for example), and it quickly disappeared. 

In the category of straightforward errors involving learned forms, we may note in 
particular the frequent use of classical 3rd-declension nominative singulars denoting 
relatives by blood or marriage as accusatives (Browning (1983: 7 - 8 )). Examples 
inelude yunri [ji'ni] ‘woman/wife’ (e.g 7424), ávf|p [a'nir] ‘man/husband’ (e.g. 2519), 
TraTrip[pa'tir] ‘father’ (e.g. 454),p.riTTip['mitir] ‘mother’ (e.g. 1323), and ©uyárTip [Bi'yatir] 
‘daughter’ (e.g. 2477), as illustrated in (13): 

(13) Kal xoiLperg toO paaiXéai? eKeívov Tr\v BvyáTr\p {Chronicle of the Morea, 2492) 

[ce gere'ta tu vasi'Aos e'cinu ti Gi'yatir] 
and he-greets of-the king that the daughter 

‘and he greets the daughter of that king’ 

This usage apparently follows the model of corresponding feminine vernacular forms 
where, after the general loss of final -v [-n], nominative and accusative became identical 
(e.g. Guyarépa [Biya'tera]), with analogical extensión to the formally related masculines 
(where nom and acc vernacular forms were distinct). The metrical usefulness of the 
shorter forms is self-evident, and it seems that the author was simply ignorant of the 
classical paradigm. 

The following extract (based on H) describes how the brothers Louis and Guillaume 
de Champlitte carne to an agreement that the former should stay in France to manage 
the family estáte while the latter sought his fortune in the east: 

(14) Kl úady ÓKOúaouv k' epaBav tó ttús' ol OpáyKOL ¿kcIvol, 

OTTOU ínrayalvay arfiy EupLay pe 0éXr|pa Toñ TTáiTa, 
á())fÍKay TÓ Ta^elSiy tous' kl áTTf|X6ay e’:? Tfiy üóÓLy 

KL ¿KépÓLaay rfiy Pupayiay k' kyivr\aav á<J)éyTes', 

[BouXfiy cnrfipaaLy ópoO ¿KelyoL ol 8úo aÚTa8éX(j)OL. 5 

ya peíyTi eya? árró aÜTOus' ¿Kel el? tó lyoyLKÓy tou?, 

KL ó aXXo? vá áiTéX0Ti el? Pupayíay óló ya Kepólori TÓiroy. 

AoLTTÓy, u? TÓ é'xeL épL¿lLKÓy xÓRL? Tc3y áy0pcúTTüjy, 

KL oü8ey ópoLÓCony ol á8eX(()ol el? irpóooiJjLy Kal xápiv, 

fiToy ó úaTe pyÓTe po? átró tou? 8Í)o aÜTa8éXc()ou? 10 

ÓKÓTL ¿iTLÓeGwTepo? Kal íj)poyLpÚTepó? too?, 

K’ laLÓOTTiaay ol 8úo á8eX(|)ot, ó npeóTo? y’ éyepeluri 
eKelae el? tó KoyTOTo tou eKelyo Tf|? TaapTtáyLa?, 

KL ó óeÚTepo? diTÓ tou? 8úo, pLolp PouXLápo? aKU), 
elyey Kal ¿TTLKXriy ó Xóyou tou, tou éXéyay uTe ZaXoü0e, 
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ya eíipB <|)0UCTa3Ta boa TipTiopel ya éiiápTi pierá ¿Kelyoy, 
k' ¿Kelyos' ya eX9r| el? Pupayíay toO ya exTi KoyyKeaTriaeL 
Koarpri Kal TLTOre ya rá exu lyoyiKa roa. 

O KÓyTO? yáp toO é^éStoKey baov Xoyápiy elxe, 

Kal elirey roa, ’A8eX(()oiJTCTLKe, á4>coy éycí) ¿yepeyu 20 

á(J)éyTT|? el? rá Kuarpri pa? k’ el? tó lyoyiKÓy pa?, 

eirape tó Xoyápiy pa? Kal tu Koiyá pa? oXa 

KL ape pe Tpy evx'iraa pou ópoíu? Kal toü irarpó? pa?, 

k' éXiTÍCu el? TÓ eXeo? toO 0eoí) ótl ya eÜTUxlÍP?- 

Chronicle of the Marea, 1366-89 


[c o'san a'kusun c 'emaOan to pos l 'franj e'cini, 

and when they-hear and learned the how/that the Franks those, 
opu pa'jenan sti sl'rja me 'Oelima tu 'papa, 

that were-going to-the Syria with will of-the pope, 

a'fikan to ta'ksiói tus c a'pllOan is tim 'boíl 

abandoned the journey of-them and went to the City 

ce ’ceróisan ti roma'jia ce 'jinisan a'fendes, 

and won the Romanía and became lords, 

vu'lin a'pirasin o'mu e'ciji i ójo_ afta'óelfi; 
counsel they-took together those the two full-brothers; 
na 'minl 'enas ap af tus e'ci sto_ lyoni'kon dus, 
that should-stay one from them there on-the family-estate of-them, 
c o_ 'alos n a'pelOi s roma'jia (5)ja na cer'óisi 'topo, 

and the other that he-should-go to Romanía fot that he-win place, 

li'pon, os 'to gi rizi'kon i 'xaris ton a' 0 ropo(n). 

So, as it(obj) has (as-)fate the talent of-the men, 

c u'Sen o'mjazun j aSel'fi is 'prosopsi(n) ce 'xari(n), 

and not are-alike the brothers in looks and talent, 

'iton o ister'noteros apo tuz 6 jo^ afta'Selfus 

was the younger from the two full-brothers 

o'kati pióe'ksjoteros ce froni,mote'ros tus. 
somewhat more-skilled and wiser of-them. 

c i'sjastisan i djq_ adel'fi, o 'protos n ene'mini 

And they-agreed the two brothers, the first that he-stay-put 

e'cis is to kon'dato tu e'cino tis tsam'bajlas, 
there on the count’s-estate of-him that of-the Champagne, 
c o 'Sefteros apo tuz '5jo, mi'sir yu'amos ’ako, 

and the second from the two, Monsicur Guillaume hear!, 

'i^eln) k e'piklj o 'loyu tu, ton 'leyan de sa'luOe, 

he-had also súmame the self of-him, him they-called de Salute, 

na vri fu'sat^ osa mbo'ri na 'parí met e'cino, 

that he-find armies as-big-as he-can that he-should-take with him, 

c e'cinos na l'Oi s roma'jia tu 'na 5 Í kuijges'tisi 

and he that he-should-go to Romanía for-the that he-will/may conquer 

’kastri ce 'xoras ’tipote na 'ta qi yoni'ka tu. 

castles and lands some that them he-may-have(as) patrimony of-him. 

o 'kondos yar tu 'kseóoken oso lo'yarin 'iqe, 

The count then to-him gave as-much-as money he-had 
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c 'ipen du, aóel'futsice, afon e'yo^ ene'meno 

and said to-him, ‘My-dear-brother, since I stay-put 

a'fendis is ta 'kastri mas c is to iyoni'ko mas, 

{as-)lord in the castles of-us and in the family-estate of-us, 

’epare to lo'yari mas ce ta ci'na mas 'ola, 

take the money of-us and the common-goods of-us all, 
c 'ame me tin ef'gitsa mu o'mjos ce tu pa'troz mas, 
and go with the blessing of-me likewise also of-the father of-us, 
c el'pizo s to^ 'eXos tu 9e'u ,oti na efti'gisis. ] 
and I-hope in the pity of-the God that will you-succeed.’ 

‘And when they heard and learned that those Franks who were on their way to Syria by 
the will of the pope had abandoned their journey and gone to the City (Constantinople) 
and won Romania and become masters, the two full brothers together adopted a plan, 
that one of them should stay there on the family estáte, and the other should go to 
Romania to win a place. Now, as the talents of men are a matter of fate, and the brothers 
were not alike in looks or talent, it was the younger of the two full brothers who was in 
some degree the more skilled and wiser of them. So the two brothers agreed that the first 
should stay behind there in that county of his in Champagne, and that the second of the 
two, Sir Guillaume mark you, and he also had a súmame on his own account, he was 
called de Salute {the chronographer is confused, since the individual concerned is Guillaume 
de Champlitte), should find as large an army as he could to take with him, and should 
go to Romania to conquer some castles and estates to have as his patrimony. So the count 
gave him all the money he had, and said to him: ‘My dear younger brother, since I am 
staying behind as lord in our castles and our family estáte, take our money and all our 
common goods, and go with my blessing and our father’s likewise, and by the mercy of 
God I hope that you will have good fortune.’ 

Perhaps the most striking feature here is the mismatch between the colloquial pronun- 
ciation required to meet the demands of the metre (as reflected in the transcription) 
and the conservative orthography which, if taken seriously, would produce many 
unmetrical lines. The principal difficulties arise when hiatus is naturally resolved in 
speech by elisión, aphaeresis or crasis, while the archaizing conventions for writing 
Greek (the only ones available) generally ignore such junctural phenomena as well as 
word-internal synizesis, and require the uniform presence of final -v [-n], at least in 
native vocabulary with a learned provenance: note how line 15, for example, can be 
made to sean correctly only if the -v [-n] of éTTLKXr|v [e'pikli] is ignored and the exposed 
final vowel run into the initial vowel of the following word. Such problems have been 
encountered before (most obviously in Digenés Akrítes), but not on this scale, and the 
situation in (14) provides the clearest testimony to the vernacular character of the 
diction of this poem. It is significant that in the P versión some of the more striking 
metrical difficulties have been smoothed away by rephrasings that conform more 
closely to standard poetic conventions. 

As noted earlier. Romance loanwords are used freely in the poem: cf. here kopto? 
['hondos] (comte), kovt-cíto [kon'dato] (calqued on comt-é), piaíp [mi'sir] (monsieur), 
[kunjes'to] (conqueste/conquéte)-, 4)ouaaaTo(p) [fu'sato(n)] (‘army’ < fossa- 
tum, ‘ditched place/encampment’) and KáaTpo(v) ['kastro(n)] (‘fort’, a singular built to 
neut pl castra ‘fortified camp/stronghold’), however, are earlier borrowings from Latin, 
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though note here the heteroclitic plural Koarpri [’kastri], as if this were an s-stem neuter 
of the type XáBo? ['Ia0os] ‘error’. 

Both morphology and syntax are consistently vernacular in character, and many of 
the relevant features have already been listed in general ternas above, but note here: 


(15) 


(a) The spread of theproductive-áCw [-'azo] suffix (11.8.5 (34c)), cf. (ó)poL-áCto 
[(o)'mjazo] (9), though this appears already in the New Testament (Mark 
14. 70), and laL-dCopaL [i'sjazome] (12), where the initial element is an 
adjectival stem built to nominal uses of 'Laos" [’isos] ‘equal’ (e.g. tó laov 
[to 'iso(n)] ‘equality/fairness/level ground’), on themodel of Xóyos' [’loyos] 
(nounl/XóyLos" [’lojos] (adjective) etc., to give 'lolos' ['isjosj. 

(b) The verb riptropco [imbo'ro] ‘be able’, in place of the anomalous athe- 
matic húvapoL ['óiname] (16), cf. 11.8.5 (34e). 

(c) The present stem (hliray-aív- [(i)pa'jen-] for earlier ÚTráy- [i'pay-J (2), cf. 
11.8.5 (34b), and the aorist ‘passive’ eyúv-riluV-riKa [e'iini(n)/-ika] (4), 
built to yiv-opaL ['jinome] on the model of ypdcfi-opaL ['yrafome], aorist 
éypácf)-qy/-qKa [e'yrafi(n)/-ika], in place of earlier eyevf|0r|v feje'niOin] 
(itself a replacement for original éyevópqy [eje'nomin]). Modern eyiya 
['ejina] is a formally related replacement for yéyoya [’jeyona], the alter- 
native popular substitute for eyevó\LT\v [eje'nomin]. 

(d) Growing confusión about the character and function of unstressed initial 
vowels, illustrated in áTrfipaoLy [a'pirasin] (5) (P has éTrfipaoLy [e'pirasin]), 
alongside eTrápq [e'pari] (16) and eirape [’epare] (22). This originated in 
frequent aphaeresis and misanalysis of word boundaries in combinations 
such as TU 'irfipaaLy [ta ’pirasin] ‘them they-took’ etc. (cf. 11.2,11.3), but 
provided a major source of dialect variation across word forms in the later 
middle ages. Note too the prothetic vowel in l-yoyLKÓy [iyoni'ko(n)] (6), 
and the loss of unstressed [-i-] in úaTcplOyós' [ister(i)'nos] (10), a novel for- 
mation built to the root of üaTep-os" [’isteros], cf. modern CTTepyós" [ster'nosj. 

(e) The imperatives aKco [’ako] (14) and ape ['ame] (23). The first belongs 
to the reduced paradigm of ÜKoúa) [a'kuo] ‘hear’ (11.8.5 (34c)), in 
which the thematic vowel is omitted (so here aKou-e ['akue] > aKon/W-o 
['aku/-o], as 2pl áKoú-e-Te [a'kuete] > ¿Konre [a'kute]), while the second 
derives from intransitive use of dyü)pe(y) ['ayome(n)] ‘let’s go’ (> acope 
['aome] > ape/ape ['ame]; cf. ai/ayTe ['ai/'ade] < aye/ayere ['aje/'ajete]). 
The full form is also attested (e.g. 3787), but both carne to be used col- 
loquially as 2nd-person imperatives in contexts where an exhortation 
that grammatically ineludes the speaker is pragmatically intended for the 
hearer only (cf. English let’s be having you). 

(f) The frequent reduction of eL? [is] to [s], and its conflation with a follow- 
ing definite article. 

(g) The use of accusative plural clitic pronouns as genitives (3, 6 etc.), 
perhaps because of the unsatisfactory nature of gen pl pco(y)/CT(o(y)/TCü(y) 
[mo(n)/so(n)/to(n)], which had the sound either of neuter singular pos- 
sessive adjectives related to the 1/2 singular pronouns (cf. pcüy/(é)póy 
[(e)'mon] ‘my’, oíoyAéloóy [(e)'son] ‘your’ (sg)), or the masculine accusa- 
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tive singular of the definite arricie (cf. tüj(v)/tó(v) [to(n)]). In some dialects 
we find a compromise 3pl ras" [tos]. The general process of replacement 
must in any case have been aided by the use of sg épéva/éaéva [e'mena/ 
e'sena] as both acc and gen, and by routine genitive/accusative overlaps 
in indirect object and related functions. 

(h) Many other popular or innovarive pronominal forms (11.7.8 (29)), 
including: relative ottou [’opu] (2); eva? ['enas] for els" [is] (6); affirmative 
ÓKÓTL [o'kati] for tl [ti], used adverbially = ‘in some respect’ (11) (the 
initial ó- [o-], extended from free-relative pronouns, is a regular feature 
in this period of forms expressing indefiniteness), beside negative-polar- 
ity TÍTTOTe [’tipote] for tl [ti], used adverbially = ‘at all’ in a non-refer- 
ential, generic context (18), cf. 11.7.8 (a). 

(i) Popular derivational formations involving diminutive suffixes affected 
by palatalization (20, 23), a process perhaps partly supported by parallel 
Romance formations (Italian -ucci, -izza etc.); it is probably not acciden¬ 
tal that some of the earliest examples come from Southern Italy and 
Lusignan Cyprus. 

In syntax, the modern use of (íMaáv [(o)'san] in line 1 to mean ‘when/as soon as’, rather 
than ‘as if’, is noteworthy, the formation in this case being built to (I)? [os] on the model 
of ore ['ote]/6Tay ['otan] ‘when’, rather than continuing the ancient ú? av directly; cf. 
dcfjcíjy [a'fon] (20), < the prepositional phrase dcf)' wv, lit. ‘from which’, used here causally 
rather than temporally as in classical Greek (where the singular relative is usual, de])' ou 
[af u]). Outside such lexicalized combinations, however, prepositions are generally used 
with the accusative (with only occasional genitives after diró [a'po], and certain fixed 
expressions with the dative, such as év toútu [en'duto], lit. ‘in this’, i.e. ‘meanwhile’). 

The nominalization of ‘interrogative’ complement clauses (1) is also a common 
vernacular feature of the period, reflecting their interpretation in certain contexts as 
direct-object free relatives (cf. I asked [what he knew]/i.e. what did he know? vs. I 
discovered [what he knew[/i.e. the thing(s) that he knew). We should note that this 
type of example, involving main verbs of knowledge and perception, explains the basis 
for the shift between interrogative ttcj? [pos] ‘howP’/iroD [pu] ‘where?’ and the modern 
complementizers ttíós" [pos]/TTOú [pu] ‘that’. 

There is a good example of the vd [na] + ex^ ['exo] + infinitive construction in line 
17, used here in a final sense and supported by the pleonastic genitive árdele toO [tu] 
in continuation of the final infinitive structure common in the ancient Koine. In general, 
however, simple vá [na] + subjunctive is used both in true modal functions (6, 7 etc.) 
and as a future (24). Indeed, this construction is used routinely wherever Ancient Greek 
would have employed either a future-referring infinitiva! complement (with or without 
an overt subject) or a final conjunction, though in the latter case it may optionally be 
strengthened by Std [(5)ja] ‘for’, e.g. (7). In fact the infinitive here, unlike in the more 
refined Greek of the romances, where it was also retained as an option after control 
verbs (occasionally), apxopai ['arxome] ‘begin’, and in indirect questions (e.g. we don’t 
know what to do), is restricted to the complements of modal auxiliarles and to nomi- 
nalized subject-orientated adjunets of the type to ISel [to í'óí]/tó dKoúaei [to a'kusi], 
lit. ‘the to-see/the to-hear ...’, i.e. ‘on seeing, hearing ...’ (e.g. 555, 631). These were 
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functionally very cióse to aorist gerunds like áKoúaovTa [a'kusonda] (e.g. 351), or their 
learned partners such as áKoúawy [a'kuson]*’ (e.g. 378), and so enjoyed a relatively brief 
period of popularity before their demise. 

New senses of ancient words, or of new derivations from ancient words, are also 
much in evidence. Note, for example: XoydpLy [lo'yarifn)] = ‘money’ rather than ‘pif- 
fling speech’, and associated now with the verb XoyapLáCu [loyar'jazoj ‘calcúlate’ 
(especially of bilis); and Ta^(e)í8Ly [ta'ksi5i(n)] = ‘expedition/journey’, an extensión of 
the ancient use of [’taksis] in the sense of ‘company of soldiers’. Of special inter- 
est, however, is the locution ó Xóyou tou fo 'loyu tu] ‘himself’ (emphatic, as in he did 
it himself) in line 15. We should first note the use of prepositional expressions such as 
áTTÓ/8Ld toD Xóyou tou [ap(o)/ 5ja tu 'loyu tu] (e.g. 1395, 3460), lit. ‘on his account’, 
phrases perhaps originating in the learned world of book-keeping (note the genitive). 
As these carne to be used idiomatically with the sense of emphatic ‘self’, the preposi- 
tion was sometimes dropped, and we start to find the indeclinable phrase 
Toii Xóyou TOU [tu 'loyu tu] (but with free choice of possessive) used as an emphatic 
pronoun.^ We also find substitution of the true reflexive pronoun for Xóyou ['loyu], 
to give ótt' tou (é)auTou tou [ap tu (e)af'tu tu], lit. ‘from the self of-him’, whence began, 
via the abstraction of the complement of the preposition, the replacement of the forms 
of the simple reflexive, such as ({é)auTÓy [(e)af'ton] ‘himself’, with TÓy (é)auTÓ(y) tou 
[ton (e)af'to tu] ‘the self of-him’, where ‘self’ is inflected as a masculine noun and only 
the possessive varies (the solé form of the reflexive in Modern Greek). Since other 
expressions of emphatic ‘self’ (e.g. 'lSlo? ['iójos]) could be used freely in the nomina- 
tive, we also eventually get the apparent ‘nominative reflexive’ ó éauTÓs' tou [o eaf'tos 
tu], and the parallel appearance of the article with 'LSLog ['iójos] (even though this 
combination was already used to mean ‘the same’). But in the transitional period when 
the simple reflexive remained in use, expressions such as ácj)' éauTou [af eaf'tu], lit. 
‘from/by himself’, led also to parallel use of árró Xóyou tou [apo 'loyu tu] without the 
article. From this, Xóyou tou ['loyu tu] was abstracted as an ‘emphatic pronoun’ (inde¬ 
clinable + free choice of possessive), which could then be substituted into the frame of 
ó éauTÓg- tou/ ó ’lSlos- [o eaf'tos tu/o 'iójos], to give ó - Xóyou tou [o 'loyu tu], as in 
line 15. This last variant has not survived into the modern language, though the form 
without the article is still sometimes heard (if this is not simply a reduction of 
TOU Xóyou TOU [tu 'loyu tu]). 

Conversely, we also find, on the assumption that an emphatic pronominal should 
agree with the item it modifies, the substitution of a fully inflected éauTÓs- [(e)af'tos] 
for the genitives (é)auTou [(e)af'tu] or Xóyou tou ['loyu tu] in prepositional phrases like 
án' aÚTOü/ áiTÓ Xóyou tou [ap af'tu/apo 'loyu tu], to form the rather odd-looking 
expression án' a{ú)TÓs- [apa'(f)tos], which, in view of the obviously non-prepositional 
forcé of the preposition, is perhaps best written as a single word, áTralulTÓs-. On the appar¬ 
ent model of aÚTÓs' (or auTÓ?) tou [af'tos tu], properly a reduction of ó aíiTÓs" tou [(w) 
af'tos tu], see above; this could then combine with a possessive to give ánalulTÓs' tou 
[apa'(f)tos tu] (e.g. 5827). Such expressions enjoyed a lively later history in the spoken 
dialects of Modern Greek, but they are no longer a feature of the contemporary stand¬ 
ard. In early Cypriot (see 12.4.3), there are also phrases like úttó aÚTÍj? tou [apo ks 
af'tis tu], lit. ‘from/by out-of self of-him’, e.g. in Machairás’ Chronicle (paras. 23, 71). 
Here áiró [apo] is a true preposition with a local or agentive sense, but it takes as its 
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complement a fossilized phrase (é)^-aiiTfjs' [(e)ksaf'tis], treated once again as an indeclin¬ 
able reflexive/emphatic pronominal (with free choice of possessive), in which a femi- 
nine ‘self’ had earlier been substituted for the feminine head noun of phrases such as 
¿K pepíSo? Tou/¿K pepLas" tou [ek me'ridos tu/ek me'rjas tu] ‘from part/side of-him’ 
(local variants of the more usual ¿k pépou? tou [ek 'merus tu] ‘from part/side of-him’, 
‘on bis behalf’). Subsequently, we also find a modernized versión in which átró [a'po] 
governs an accusative masculine ‘pronoun’ ^avróv [ksaf'ton], treated as equivalent to 
(é)auTÓv [(e)af'ton] (cf. 12.4.2). 

If we abstract away from the metrical conventions and archaisms associated with 
the tradition of vernacular verse, we may fairly conclude that the Chronide of the 
Morea sustains a more comprehensively vernacular style than almost any other text 
of the period, and to that extent offers uniquely valuable insights into the development 
and chronology of many of the innovations presented in chapter 11. 

12.3.4 The translated romances 

Though the language of the romances translated or adapted from western origináis is 
certainly more literary than that of the Chronide of the Morea, it still belongs more 
centrally to the vernacular tradition than that of the original romances composed in 
the Byzantine capital. The translation of Phlórios and Plátzia-Phlóre, for example (a 
late 14th/early 15th-century versión of a Tuscan adaptation of a French original, sur- 
viving in two manuscripts), was probably completed in the Frankish-dominated 
Peloponnese. The translator, who perhaps belonged to the Catholic ruling class, clearly 
knew the Spanéas poem and (probably) the Chronide ofthe Morea, but was generally 
unconcerned to demónstrate any knowledge of Greek literature written in the learned 
language. By contrast, the use of innovative and often extravagant descriptive com- 
pounds, the verbal echoes of folk poetry, the avoidance of complex sentence structures 
and rhetorical periods, and the low incidence of learned forms (many of which may 
have been preserved in the oral folk tradition and vernacular writing deriving from it) 
are all familiar features of original compositions using popular forms of Greek. 

The action of Phlórios takes place in Spain and Cairo, where Plátzia-Phlóre is sold 
into slavery. The heroine’s father is a knight of Rome (the original, not the ‘new Rome’ 
of Byzantium), the hero a prince of Moorish Spain. After the usual adventures, the 
story closes with the reunification of the lovers, the conversión of the Spanish Muslims, 
and the election of Phlórios’ father as king of Rome (this is a romance after all ...). In 
the following extract Plátzia-Phlóre laments her misfortune on being sold to slavers 
(see Kriarás (1955: 131-96)): 

(16) ITpüiTov íl’iJxflv éxv'pGov M-óyoy aire tó awpa, 

pe Tf|S' TTupas' Tf|y ai)p<j)opáy, pe Tp? laTiás' Tf|y KaOuLy, 

Kol ytiy épe x<vpí.Cor)CTLy ¿k tou ¿póy TÓy iróSoy, 

Oufiy ya ^<3 eTTcuSuyoy, iráuTOTe iroyepeypy, 

yÚKTes' ya KXaíu, ya 9XL[3copaL, fipépe? ya XuiroOpoL, 5 

TÓ rpúyco ya evL óSwppóy, tó TTÍyu ya Ivai iróyos', 

Seluyos' ya evai aviKpopá, óóúyp ya pe a(J)áCp, 

TTOTe ya pp exu ávámvaiv, áXká ULKpLes- peyáXes'. 
nó6e pou, áyÓTTp pou KaXp, ^''^xh eyGúppaís' pou, 

éTnOupLá pou, ÍXcupLe, KapSiá pou, pou, 10 
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TOpriyopLá Tüiv Tróvuv pou, y8ÍKT| túv TreLpaapcúv pou, 
toXlv klvSwol et^Táoaoiv Slq va pe ^evúaouy 
Ka0óXoi) áiTÓ TÓy TTÓ0oy aov Kal áir' TTiy áaxóXriaLy aoy. 

Tf|y TOyXriaLáy oük fj^eupa Kal 0éXT|pá poy oúk pToy 

p' éiTLpoyXLáy tó iroLKaaLv, ó ©eós' 00X009 ya Kpívp! 15 

’ETraípyouy pe, ^eyúyow pe, kol xXeóy o08ey pe (SXéxeLS'. 

Phlórios and Plátzia-Phlóre, 1002-17 


['proto(n) psi'^in e'xorizon 'monon ape to 'soma, 

first soul they-were-parting only from the body 

me tis pi'ras ti si(m)fo'ra(n), me tis i'stjas tig 'gapsi(n), 

with of-the pyre the misfortune, with of-the fire the burning, 

ce ’nin e'me xo'rizusin ek ton e'mon dom 'bo0o(n), 

and now me they-are-parting from the my the desire, 
zo'i na ’zo e'po6mo(n), 'pandóte pone'meni(n), 

life that I-may-live of-pain, always afflicted, 

'nixtes na 'kleo, na 'Olivóme, i'meres na li'pume, 

nights that I-may-weep, that I-may-be-distressed, days that 1-may-grieve, 

to 'troyo |na ji o6ini'ro(n), to 'pino |na ne 'ponos, 

what I-eat that may-be painful, what I-drink that may-be toil, 

'óipnos na 'ene si(m)fo'ra, o'5ini na me 'sfazi, 
dinner that may-be misfortune, pain that me may-butcher, 
po'te na 'mi xo a'napapsi(n), ala pi'krjes me'yales. 

never that not I-may-have respite, but bitternesses great. 

'poOe mu, a'yapi mu ka'li, psi'yi mu, en|0imi'siz mu, 

Desire of-me, love of-me fine, soul of-me, source-of-passion of-me, 
epiOi'mja mu, 'florie, kar'ója mu, ipsixo'siz mu, 

object-of-desire of-me, Phlórios, heart of-me, source-of-life of-me, 

pariyo'rja tom 'bono(m) mu, 'ySici tom biraz'mo(m) mu, 

consolation of-the pains of-me, vengeance of-the triáis of-me, 

'pali(n) cin'Sini 'ftasasi(n) 5i'a na 'me kse'nosun 
again dangers have-come for that me they-may-deprive 
ka'Oolu ap tom 'bo0o su c ap tin aS|Xoli'si su. 

altogether of the desire of-you and from the attention of-you. 

tim buli'sjan uk 'iksevra ce |0eli'ma m uk 'ito(n); 

The sale not I-knew-about and will of-me not it-was; 
m epivu'Xa(n) to 'pikasin, o Ojos a(f)tus na 'krini! 
with treachery it they-did, the God them that he-may-judge! 
e'pernu(m) me, kse'nonu(m) me, ce 'pAon u'5e me 'vlepis.j 

They-take me, they- exile me, and (no-)more not me you-see. 


‘At first they tried only to part my soul from my body through the calamity of the pyre, 
by the burning of the fire, but now they part me from my beloved to live a life of pain, 
forever grievous, to weep by night and suffer, to grieve by day, that what I eat may be a 
source of sorrow, what I drink a source of pain, that food may be my misfortune, that 
my agony may slay me, that I may never have respite, but only great bitterness. My desire, 
my true love, my soul, my inspiration, object of my longing, Phlórios, my heart, source 
of my life, consolation of my sufferings, avenger of my torments, dangers have come once 
more to deprive me altogether of your desire and your attention. I did not know of the 
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sale and it was not my wish; they did it treacherously, may God be their judge! They are 

taking me, they are exiling me, and yon will see me no more.’ 

The impression here is of a poem in a stylized versión of contemporary speech, a 
polished form of language assimilated to the conventions of folk poetry and literate 
composition in the popular style. Synizesis is usually guaranteed by the metre, aphaer- 
esis is often recognized (along with the assimilation of voiced obstruents in 
y8lkt| [’yQící] < ¿k-8lkt| [ek'óici] ‘revenge’), the final vowel of airó [a'po] is usually 
elided before the article (once, in line 1, with anaptyctic -e [e]), and ((¡Távco [’ftano] T 
arrive’ is consistently spelled cJjt- rather than cpO-, We may therefore resasonably 
suppose, despite the orthography, that several other changes characteristic of popular 
Greek in the later medieval period had also gone through in the speech of the transla- 
tor, including loss of final -v [-n] other than in specified environments (cf. 11.2 (3)), 
and perhaps the shift of [fs] to [ps] in words such as KaOaiv [’kapsi] (11.6 (12)). 

Note too the modern morphology of nominative plurals of a-stem nouns, e.g. fipépes' 
[i'meres] in line 5, cf. 11.7.4; of 3sg forms of the verb ‘be’, evat ['ene], pTov ['ito(n)], 
cf. 11.8.5 (a) (evL [’eni] in line 6 perhaps represents the prevocalic pronunciation of 
-QL as [-)], cf. kul/kl [ce/c] ‘and’); and of the 3pl aorist TTOLKaaty ['pikasi(n)], cf. 11.6 
(14), 11.8.4. The usual metrical convenience of allowing 3pl alternations in -ow [-un]/ 
-ouaL(v) [-usi(n)] and -av [-an]/-aaL(y) [-asi(n)] is, of course, in evidence. There are also 
new formations such as fi^eúpw [i'kse(v)ro] ‘I know’ in line 14, built to aorist 
é^-eüpa/fi^eüpa [e'ksevra/i'ksevra] (then fí^eupa [’iksevra]) ‘I knew’, originally ‘I found 
out’, as a replacement for yLvtÓCTKüj [ji'nosko]/aorist eyucoKa [’eynoka]. In line 16, 
^evtúVLú [kse'nono] ‘I exile’, for ancient ^evóoj/^evto [kse'noo/kse'no], and (élTraípyto 
[(e)'perno] ‘I take’, for ancient étr-aípcd [e'pero], both show the intrusive -v- [-n-] char¬ 
acteristic of many innovative imperfective stems, cf. 11.8.5 (b). We may also mention 
the regular use of the accusative with prepositions that require the genitive in the clas- 
sical language (e.g. üttó [a'po] and ¿k [ek] in the passage above), and the use of the 
genitive (mainly with pronouns, e.g. 491) or the accusative (mainly with full noun 
phrases, e.g. 986) to mark the indirect object. 

By contrast, learned features such as the use of 3rd-declension inflected participles 
(e.g. in a causal sense after ojs' [os], 144), complement datives (e.g. 465, 480), and 
non-control infinitives (e.g. 480) are quite rare, and may be suspect if they confer no 
obvious metrical advantage or stylistic nuance.* In (16) itself, the only archaic/learned 
features worthy of note are the use of the possessive adjective in line 3, the rather free 
use of 3rd-declension nouns in -ai? [-sis] (in comparison, say, with the Chronicle of 
the Morea), and the retention of the oíd two-termination declensional system for 
compound adjectives of classical origin (distinguishing only a joint masc/fem and a 
neuter form): contrast ... éiTÚSuyoy [zo'i(n)...e'po5inon] ‘life ... of-pain’, in line 
4, with KOÚTTav ...óXóxpuoqy ['kupa(n) ... o'loxrisin] ‘cup ... all-gold’, in 984, where 
the adjective, as a vernacular formation modifying a vernacular noun, has a distinct 
feminine paradigm (11.7.7 (25)). 

This ‘Progressive’ form of the vernacular Dichtersprache constituted the norm for 
much of the fictional poetry of the 14th and 15th centuries, and crucially provided the 
foundation for much of the emerging dialectal literature of Crete, as discussed below 
(see also Part III, 14.2.4). 
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12.4 The First Dialect Literature: Cyprus and Crete 

12.4.1 Introduction 

Cypriot is the first modern Greek dialect to appear in its distinctive regional guise, our 
earliest example being a 14th-century legal text (The Assizes) translated into Greek 
from a French original. The early official and literary use of local dialect in Cyprus 
was undoubtedly connected with the fact that the island was partially insulated from 
the influence of the capital in the middle Byzantine period when, from the middle of 
the 7th century till the campaigns of Nikephóros Phokás in 965, it was under Arab 
or joint Arab-Byzantine rule. It was then reoccupied barely two hundred years later 
by the knights of the third crusade, and sold first to the Order of the Templars of 
Jerusalem and then to the French Lusignan dynasty (1192). French government con- 
tinued until 1489, when the island passed to the Venetians, who were forced to 
abandon it to the Turks in 1571. The long period of western rule therefore continued 
an established tradition of semi-detached development in which the local vernacular 
had acquired a status generally denied to it in areas under continuous Byzantine rule. 

The situation on Crete was superficially similar, in that Crete also had a period of 
Arab occupation (827-961), and was later administered by western rulers, in this case 
the Venetians (1211 to 1669), who had paid 1,000 marks to Boniface of Montserrat 
for the privilege. But the language of the vernacular literature which began to appear 
there from the late 14th century onwards is not very different from that used elsewhere 
in the Greek-speaking world, and though specifically Cretan dialect words and forms 
can certainly be found, the thoroughgoing use of what we now think of as Cretan 
dialect did not become established in literary composition until the second half of the 
16th century. This difference merits examination. 

In Cyprus, the early weakening of the traditions of Byzantium is confírmed by the 
writings of the aristocratic Leóntios Machairás, who composed his Recital Concerning 
the Sweet Land of Cyprus in the first half of the 15th century. In this work the author 
describes a world in which the Greek elite had long been integrated, and was subject 
to only residual influence from the higher forms of Byzantine culture. Even though he 
remained an Orthodox Christian who acknowledged the injustices his people had 
suffered at the hands of the Latin hierarchy (27, 29, 101) and lamented the influx of 
French loanwords into the speech of the island (158), Machairás also shows great 
respect for the feudal government and instinctively supports its suppression of revolt, 
whether by noble knights (259) or the Greek peasants whom he despises (697). His 
compositional technique, correspondingly, owes much to the practice of contemporary 
French writers, and his written Greek, as far as we can tell, already reflects the devel- 
oped Cypriot dialect of the period quite closely. Learned language is almost entirely 
confined to scriptural quotation, and the fact that he sometimes misquotes the canon- 
ized text is a further indication that he lacked a conventional Greek education (e.g. in 
paragraph (1) he substitutes ^^épara tcúv 4^epáTcúv ['psemata tom bze'maton], lit. ‘lies 
of lies’, for paraLÓTris- tcou paraLOTriTOy [mate'otis tom mateo'titon], ‘vanity of 
vanities’). 

In Crete, by contrast, where the Arab occupation was comparatively short, Byzantine 
cultural traditions remained more firmly in place, a situation later reinforced by 
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reaction to the economic, political and religious oppression that marked the first two 
centuries of Venetian rule. Classical Greek could still be studied in the mid-14th 
century, classical and Byzantine learned texts continued to be copied (Holton (1991a: 
3)), and even the vernacular literature which began to be composed in the latter part 
of the 14th century often looked back to Byzantine models, even if some poets were 
also beginning to show an interest in their own folk traditions and contemporary 
Italian work. This situation was, of course, reinforced by the influx of scholarly 
Byzantine refugees before and after 1453, and by the establishment of Venice as the 
most important printing centre in Europe, an industry in which Greeks, including many 
Cretans, played a prominent role. 

Nevertheless, the fully fledged Cretan dialect of late 16th- and 17th-century litera- 
ture did not emerge overnight, and the local speech, as with other dialects in the middle 
ages, must have evolved over a considerable period before a refined and expanded 
written versión carne to be used in literary composition. We should note in this con- 
nection that Venetian administrative documents, composed in, or relating to, Crete 
during the 13th and early 14th centuries, employ Greek styles ranging from a mildly 
modernized standard-official in decrees of the State (e.g. Miklosich and Müller ((1860- 
90: vol. VI, no. XC, 220-2)) to near-vernacular officialese in documents of a more 
local character (e.g. Miklosich and Müller (1860-90: vol. VI, no. Gil, 238-9)). But 
even the worst-spelled texts of the latter type, which presumably reflect the ‘civil- 
service’ Greek learned in situ by minor officials, display few clearly dialectal elements: 
possible examples inelude regular 3pl -ouol [-usi] in documents from the west (-ov(ve) 
[-u(ne)] was preferred in the east), and the occasional use of aúxóvos' [af'tonos] for 
auTÓ? [af'tos] ‘this’ (cf. 11.7.8 (d)). Even the agreement of 1299 between the rebellious 
Cretan aristocrat Aléxios Kallérges and the Venetian authorities (Mértzios (1949: 
264-74)), which Panayiotákis (1993) presents as one of the earliest documents in 
vernacular prose, looks relatively ‘standard’. It seems, then, that the period in which 
Cretan developed most strongly in the direction of its modern form, at least for the 
educated/literate classes, began during the 14th century, a little before vernacular 
literature started to be produced on the island. 

The relative rarity of dialectal features in earlier Cretan poetry would then reflect 
the continuing influence of the learned and vernacular Byzantine written traditions and 
the still-emerging character of the Cretan dialect among educated speakers in a period 
when many ‘common’ vernacular features remained in use alongside the ‘popular’ local 
variants that eventually replaced them. The key period of linguistic development prob- 
ably coincided with important social changes that help explain the spread and accept- 
ance of dialect forms. Even though the condition of the peasants remained wretched 
throughout the Venetian period, the Cretan and Venetian aristocracies eventually 
embarked on a process of symbiosis and integration (cf. Maltézou (1991)), and it was 
against this background of intermarriage and extended cultural cross-fertilization that 
the hold of the Byzantine tradition began to wane and Cretan dialect emerged as the 
common language of the island. Even the Venetian colonists began to abandon Italian 
(which was increasingly restricted to high-level administration and culture), and by the 
mid-16th century the greatly enhanced status of the local vernacular flnally overcame 
any residual reluctance to its adoption as the basis for a literary language. This innova- 
don was undoubtedly supported by the contemporary Italian movements to elevate 
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the more prestigious local dialects, including Venetian, into written languages (Cochrane 
(1988: 19-23)), and an elaborated, somewhat stylized form of Creían soon became 
the vehicle for dramatic and poetic works of a quality that has since led to the period 
c.1580-1669 becoming known as the ‘Creían Renaissance’. 

Since the major early works in Cypriot dialect belong to the 14th and 15th centuries, 
and since there is a natural break in the Creían vernacular tradition that corresponds 
roughly with the end of the period covered by this chapter, the discussion of Cypriot 
and Creían literature is conveniently divided into two parís. The earlier period is 
therefore discussed below, and the works of the 16th and (for Crete) 17th centuries 
are presented and analysed in chapter 14. 

12.4.2 Early dialect literature in Cyprus: Machairás’ chronicle 

This 15th-century work is one of the earliest examples of extended vernacular writing 
in prose, and is one of the most important documents for the study of the popular 
Greek of its period. It has survived in three manuscripts, all of the 16th century, in 
Ravenna (R), Venice (V, containing also the later chronicle of Geórgios Boustrónios), 
and Oxford (O, with serious lacunae and a more colloquial/dialectal style, including 
a larger set of French loans). These versions are sometimes strikingly different, and 
even the internal linguistic variation is noteworthy, with both vernacular/non-regional 
and learned variants in use alongside specifically Cypriot forms. In general it seems 
that educated Cypriot tolerated a fair measure of free variation between older vernacu¬ 
lar and innovative local forms, and that this variety, like educated speech everywhere, 
had also assimilated elements from written Greek that remained in use in higher spoken 
and written functions independently of specific learned sources. The standard edition, 
based on V (taken to be the most reliable guide to the original), is that of Dawkins 
(1932); see also Pierís and Nikoláou-Kónnari (2003). 

Modern Cypriot is markedly different from standard Modern Greek (see e.g. 
Newton (1970), Kondosópoulos (2001), Chatziioánnou (1999)), and a number of its 
more prominent characteristics are already in evidence, directly or indirectly, in 
Machairás’ work. The following phonological developments serve to illustrate the 
point (Dawkins (1932: 31-40)). 

(17) There are many instances of assimilation of a vowel to that of a following 
syllable: yeyalKa [je'neka] for yuyalKa [ji'neka] ‘woman’; TTapTiaTto [parpa'to] for 
TTepTTaTüj [perpa'to] ‘walk’; XouToupyía [lutu'rjia] for XcLTOupyeía [litu'rjia] ‘service’ 
etc.). While some, such as those just mentioned, are attested only as alternants to 
the common forms, others are fully regular (e.g. TToXopój (-áoj [-'ao]) [polo'mo] ‘I do’ 
(a developed sense < ‘I fight/strive (for)/accomplish’), distinguished from TToXepíCw 
[pole'mizo] ‘I make war’). 

(18) In contemporary Cypriot intervocalic voiced fricatives are often lost, and we 
already find occasional examples in Machairás’ Chronicle such as ó pTÍa? [o ’rias] 
for ó pTiya? [o Tiyas] ‘the king’ and cavia [sa'nia] for CTayiSa [sa'nióa] ‘a dish’. 

(19) Palatalization of voiceless velar fricatives before [i (])] and [e] has led to [J] 
(as opposed to common [p]) in modern Cypriot, and there is an identical palatal 
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articulation of a (originally [s]) before [j], and sometimes befo re [i]. Spelling 
confusions reflecting these developments are already found in Machairás: e.g. 
TTevTaKÓxLes' [penda'koJ(j)es] for TTevTaKÓüies-‘five hundred’ and >]}vüikóv [psiji'kon] 
for 4)nxLKÓv ‘spiritual’. 

(20) A most important modern characteristic of Cypriot is the retention of 

word-final [n], and its assimilation to a following word-initial consonant^ (which 
may represent a stage through which all dialects passed). The Cypriot situation 
is occasionally reflected in variant spellings of word-final [n] before words 
beginning with certain fricatives and nasals. Thus alongside -v a-/<j)-/v-, we also find 
examples where -v is dropped (e.g. Tiaaa cJ)opáy ['pasa(f) fo'ran] ‘every time’, 
yvpevyov va T\ve [ji'revyu(n) na’ine] ‘they-ask that they-be’), together with variants 
involving -v? a- (e.g. el? aÚTÓvs' ctou [is aftos su] ‘to self of-you’)^® and ct- (e.g. 
as" aas" [as sas ksiji'Oo] ‘if I to-you explain’, assuming that the first word is 

indeed av [an] ‘if’, rather than a? [as] < laae [’ease] ‘let’, which is often used equiva- 
lently in Medieval Greek. 

(21) In contemporary Cypriot (and south-eastern dialects generally) the double 
consonants of the ancient language are preserved, and many other words have 
acquired secondary double-consonant articulations. This latter development, curi- 
ously reminiscent of the analogical doubling of liquids and nasals in the ancient 
Aeolic dialects, is well attested in Machairás’ Chronicle, though whether there are 
any precisely formulable ‘rules’ controlling its operation is unclear. The potential 
targets are initial and intervocalic liquids, nasals, voiceless plosives (pronounced 
[pp*", tt*', kk**] in modern Cypriot), and fricatives, though the effect is sometimes 
restricted to specifíc grammatical morphemes (e.g. already in Machairás the com- 
parative in -TTcpos" [-tt'^eros] and the perfect passive participle in -ppévos' [-m'menos]), 
sometimes apparently a feature of specifíc words (e.g. in the text of Machairás 
yyai [jijie] ‘yes’, ayyoL^a [’ajipiksa] ‘I opened’; caaiú [’esso] ‘within’; yqaafy [jtis'sin] 
‘island’; evTTeaa ['epp’’esa] ‘I fell’; ttoXXús" [poÁ'Áis] ‘much’; TTorré [pot't^'e] ‘(n)ever’ 
etc.). 

A major issue, however, is variation, and a few instances will suffice to illustrate 
the nature of the problem (references are to the paragraphs of Dawkins’ text). 
For example, virtually the full set of possible feminine plural variants, apart from 
articular nom pl al [e], is in apparently free use (cf. 11.7.2-4 (17-21), 11.7.6 
(24)); thus nominative ol 'pépat [i 'mere] ‘the days’, with classical nominal ending, 
occurs beside ol 'pepes- [i ’meres], with vernacular nominal suffix (1); and the 
wholly classical accusative ras- TraXaiás- laropías- [tas pale'as isto'rias] ‘the oíd histo¬ 
ries’ is used alongside the mixed ras- TiaXaLás- loTopíes- [tas pale'as isto'ries] (2) and 
the wholly vernacular res" yuyalKes" [tez ji'nekes] (26) ‘the women’. Similarly, though 
the assimilation of i-stems to the a-stems, orthography notwithstanding, is generally 
well-advanced in Machairás (cf. nom sg q tÚi^l [i 'taksi] ‘order’ (14); acc sg Tqy TÓ^iy 
[tin 'daksin] (13, 28); gen sg Tfjs- tó^ls- [tis 'taksis] (13); nom/acc plurals in -es" 
[-es], e.g. Tés- xpíic^ss" [tes 'xrises] ‘the needs’ (25), TTÚpe^es" ['pirekses] ‘fevers’ (33), 
and Tes- yidoes- [tez 'jases] ‘the cures’ (33)), learned forms are not uncommon, and 
are sometimes used side by side with their popular equivalents. Thus nom sg such 
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as f] SLápaaLS" [i 'ójavasis] ‘the Crossing’ (10), f] Táí^L? [i ’taksis] ‘the class/order’ (15), 
and XPOCT'-S' [’xrisis] ‘need’ (50) occur with some regularity, even though gen sg 
forms such as áTTOKaXúijjecüS' (0eoD) [apoka'lipseos (Oe'u)] ‘revelation (of God)’ (35) 
and (TTaTpLápxT|y) KojvaTayTLyouTTÓXecos' [(patri'arpin) konstandinu'poleos] ‘(patriarch) 
of Constantinople’ (40) (alongside vernacular KeovCTTayTLyÓTToXLS' [ko(n)standi'nopolis] 
(22)) seem to be reserved mainly for religious contexts, in which the traditional 
language of the church has influenced the choice of form. 

Other examples inelude the preposition meaning ‘from’, the classical form of which 
(ÜTTÓ [a'po]) appears freely alongside dialectal átroij [a'pu] without any apparent shift 
of register. The general vernacular átr' [ap] is used before words begining with a vowel, 
but átré [ape] with anaptyxis is used regularly before forms of the definite árdele begin- 
ning with [t-j (and sometimes other words with the same initial consonant). Similarly, 
the aorist of ‘come’ is inflected according to both a traditional paradigm, e.g. 3pl 
fjXGay [’ilOan] (48), and a vernacular/dialect one, e.g. 3pl fjpTay ['irtanj (48).^' We may 
compare the aorist of ‘die’, which has 3sg étréGayey [e'peOanen] (19) beside 3pl 
CTToGáyay [epo'Oanan] (31), and (classical) 3sg diréGayey [a'peOanen] (21) alongside 
3sg áiróGayey [a'poOanen] (41), revealing all kinds of uncertainty about the role and 
position of the augment in compound verbs (as well as motivating innovative presents 
(álTToGaíyüü [(a)po'0eno]/(á)Tre0aLyoj [(a)pe'9eno], cf. 11.8.5 (b), 11.8.6 (b)). 

Some of this inconsisteney is presumably due partly to later scribal practice, but 
Machairás himself may well have used learned and educated vernacular forms along¬ 
side more popular local variants. In any case, as a pioneer in the adaptation of the 
vernacular for literary prose, he would necessarily have fallen back on the conventions 
of traditional writing, particularly those of prose chronicles (see below). Ñor should 
we discount the possibility that some of the purely orthographic variation conceals a 
more consistent pronunciation in an era when the only standardized orthography was 
that of the traditional written language. 

The following brief extract, dealing with the aftermath of the Templars’ sale of 
Cyprus to Guy de Lusignan of Jerusalem, provides a typical sample of the language 
(the transcription attempts to represent a specifically Cypriot pronunciation): 


(22) Kal ovTtt TTiv éyópaaey ó aiiTÓs' pe OúyyKe ttiv KÚTipoy aire toÍ)? repTTXLñTes- 
KttL Toi)? AayKopápSous', payGóyoyra Tpy ayaváKTr\aw ottou toíi? ¿TrdÍKay Kal róy 
a(j)apóy eL? Tpy x*5pay, pToy el? peyáXpy evvoiav Kal éyyoLáCeToy ttüj? ya TTOÍap 
ya péy exouy KOKÓy el? Tf|y Kú^poy, otl oXo? ó tótto? proy yeparo? PupoloL, Kal 
éXáXey el? róy épauróy tou, "OiroTe GeXpaou ya pepeXLÓaow Kara peya, ppiTopot) 
ya TÓ TTolaouy Kal GéXow eyeiy (3opGeLay róy [3aaLXéay rp? KuyaTayTLyÓTToXL?, Kal 
épTTopoCy pe Sáyapiy ya apKÚaouy tó ppyáxoy ótc to? xcípet? poc. (Recital 
Concerning the Sweet Land of Cyprus 22) 


[tje 'onda tin e'yorasen o af'tos re ’upge tin 'd 3 Ípron ape tus 
And when it he-bought the same king Guy the Cyprus from the 
tem'bXotes tje tus larjgu'varSus, maO'Ganonda tin aya'naktisim 
Templars and the Lombards, learning the vexation 

pu tus e'pikan tje tos sfam'mon (i)s tix 'xoran, 'iton iz me'yalin 
that for-them they-made and the slaughter in the land, he-was in great 
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’ejijian tj eji'jiazeton pos na ’pisi na men 'exun ka'kon (i)s tin 

concern and gave-thought-to how that he-may-make(it) that not they-have trouble in the 

'd 3 Ípron, oti 'oíos o 'topos 'itoj je'matos ro'mei, tJ e'laXen (i)s 

Cyprus, because all the place was full(of) Byzantines/Greeks, and he-was-saying to 

ton emaf'ton du, 'opote Ge'lisun na reve'Xasun kata 'menan, 

the self of-him, ‘Whenever they-want that they-rebel against me, 

imbo'run na to 'pisun tje '0elun 'ejin vo'iGjan tov 

they-can that it they-do and they-will to-have (as) help the 

vasi'Xan tis kostandi'nopolis, tJ embo'run me 'óinamin na si'kosun 

king of-the Constantinople, and they-can with forcé that they-take 

to ri'yaton ape taj 'Jiraz mu.| 

the kingdom from the hands of-me.’ 

‘And when the aforementioned king Guy bought Cyprus from the Templars and the 
Lombards, learning of the vexation that they (the Greeks) had caused them and the 
slaughter in the land, he was greatly concerned and began to consider how he could 
arrange for them not to have trouble in Cyprus, because the whole place was full of 
Greeks, and he would say to himself, “Whenever they want to rebel against me, they can 
do it, and they will have the support of the king of Constantinople, and they can take the 
kingdom from my hands by forcé.”’ 

Some of the features here have already been mentioned. Note, however, ouraív) [’ondan] 
‘when’, a by-form of orav ['otan] widely used in vernacular Greek (dialectal ayTa(v) 
['andan] also occurs), and the aorist ¿-yópaaev [e'yorasen] from áyopáCüJ [ayo'razo] ‘I 
buy’, involving the typically south-eastern extensión of the syllabic augment to verbs 
with an initial vowel (as also in Pontic, cf. 11.8.6 (b)). The clitic doubling construction 
of the first sentence too is characteristic of popular Greek (the effect being to topical- 
ize/background the doubled noun). But it is also important to observe the continued 
influence of chronographic conventions (cf. 10.2), for example in the discourse deictic 
use of ó auTÓ? [o af'tos] ‘the same’, and the participial syntax of the second subordínate 
clause (albeit with the modern indeclinable gerund pavOávovra [maO'Oanonda]). 
Machairás was clearly familiar with at least this traditional form of writing. 

Vernacular assimilation of the voiced fricative [y] before a nasal is seen in 
a())após' [sfam'mos] < acfaypós- [sfay'mos] ‘slaughter’ (cf. forms such as irpappav 
[’pramman] < Tipaypa ['prayma] ‘thing’ for the gemínate), and in ewoLa [’ejijia] 
< eyvoLa ['eynial/eic-yoLa ['ek-nia] ‘worry/concern’ (lit. ‘out-of-mind-ness’, earlier 
‘madness’); in most dialects the fricative was deleted (or the gemínate resulting from 
fricative assimilation was simplified). 

The nominative after yepáTOS- [je'matos] ‘full (of)’ is rather surprising, but the form 
éXáXev [e'laXen], which superficially seems to involve the equally surprising transfer 
of the contract verb XaXü [la'lo] to the non-contract paradigm, in fact conceals the 
popular recharacterized formation eXáXeL-e(y) [e'laXen] (11.8.5 (e)), where palataliza- 
tion has proceeded to the point where the [j] of earlier [e'laljen] has been fully 
absorbed. The generalization of the Ist-person (rather than the 3rd-person) reflexive 
as the head noun in róy épauTÓy tou [ton emaf'ton du] is not uncommon in vernacular 
texts; the crucial thing is that the owner of the ‘self’ is marked by the genitive pronoun, 
the use of the Ist-person form being no more illogical than that of the 3rd. Note finally 
that the semantic contrast between yá [na] and infinitiva! complements to OéXoj ['0elo] 
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is well illustrated in Guy’s speech to himself, the former meaning ‘want’, the latter 
marking future ‘will’. The 0é [0e] + vá [na] construction underlying the standard 
Modern Greek future is not attested in early Cypriot, but the synonymous péXXet vá 
['melli na] + subjunctive ‘it will (be) that’ is already a regular variant (e.g. in para. 1). 

Vocabulary Ítems worth noting here inelude the loans pefleXtáCciJ [reve'Áazo] ‘rebel’ 
and priyarov [ri'yaton] ‘kingdom’, in which Latin/Romance roots have been equipped 
with Greek suffixes, and crriKüJva) [si'kono] ‘lift’ or, as here, ‘take’ < ancient cttikócü 
[si'koo]. This last originally meant ‘weigh in a balance’, but the upward movement of 
Ítems as weights were added to the other side of the balance led to the extended sense 
of ‘raise/lift’, as in Modern Greek. 

12.4.3 Early vernacular literature in Crete 

The first known Cretan poet, Stéphanos Sachlíkes (late 14th century), belonged to the 
bourgeoisie of Kástro (modern Iráklio), but dissipated most of his inheritance on 
whoring and gambling, and ended up in jail on the accusations of a woman. After a 
period of retirement in the country, living on his solé remaining fief, he finally enjoyed 
a characteristically flawed career as an advócate back in Kástro (cf. van Gemert (1991: 
51-6)). 

Using the techniques and language of the songs of the Cretan oral tradition, his 
early surviving work, much of it written (?as if) from his cell, consists of satirical poems 
of a personal kind composed in the 15-syllable metre and clearly designed to be recited. 
These inelude Praise of Pothotsoutsouniá (‘Lust-for-Cock’), a pseudo-heroic work in 
which the heroine boasts of her sexual prowess to a group of visiting madams, a series 
of four ‘didactic’ poems on the loyalty (or otherwise) of friends, the jail, the prison 
warders, and his own warder, and The Council of the Whores, which in fact consists 
of three sepárate pieces composed for the first time in rhymed blocks (typically consist- 
ing of four lines). Later work is composed in rhyming couplets, an innovation which 
became standard in the Cretan tradition, and led to the rhyming of a number of earlier 
heroic and romantic classics in Venetian printed editions. These poems were clearly 
designed to be read, and comprise Advice to Phrantziskés (the son of a friend) 
and The Remarkable Story of the Humble Sachlíkes (his less-than-objective 
‘autobiography’). 

Sachlíkes is remarkable for his early use of elements of folk song and local dialect, 
and his vividly realistic treatments, inspired in part by the contemporary work of 
Francesco di Vannozzo, mark a break with the stylizing and distancing traditions of 
the Greek-speaking world. The contrast with Linárdos Dellapórtas (early 15th century) 
could hardly be greater. Like Sachlíkes, Dellapórtas was born into the bourgeoisie of 
Kástro, and at one point found himself in jail through the accusations of a woman. 
But there the similarity ends, since he spent his youth abroad in the Service of Venice, 
returning in 1389 to be appointed as an advócate, and ended his life as director of the 
hospital of St Lazarus (cf. van Gemert (1991: 56-8)). Even though most of his work 
has still to be published, it is at once apparent that he rejected dialectal language and 
rhyme, and persisted with the traditions of written Greek. Four poems survive, of 
which the most important (Dialogue between an Unfortunate Man and Truth) draws 
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heavily on the Bible and various Byzantine works, the whole being characterized by 
dull didacticism. 

The aristocratic Marinos Faliéros (15th century) was the second son of the Cretan 
branch of the Venetian family of Falier, and one of the greatest landowners in the 
eastern half of the island (cf. van Gemert (1991: 58-62)). His surviving work, which 
takes much of its inspiration from Italian literature, especially the work of the Venetian 
poet Leonardo Giustinian, comprises a love-dream entitled Story and Dream (with 
perhaps also a second love-dream and one other erotic poem) and three religious- 
didactic poems, Lamentation of the Yirgin on the Passion and Crucifixión, Poem of 
Comfort (addressed to a friend who had lost his wife, children and property) and 
Advice of a Father to his Son, all in rhyming couplets and without obvious influence 
from the Byzantine tradition. There is a marked preference for dramatic treatments 
and dialogue form. It is important, however, to note the natural use of Greek and the 
15-syllable metre on the part of a Venetian nobleman, confirming that by the 15th 
century many of the colonists not only spoke and understood Greek but also used it 
for writing. His Greek, like that of Sachlikes, has a mildly dialectal feel, reflected in 
features such as a tendency to generalize p- [i-] as the accented augment (an east Cretan 
characteristic, cf. 11.8.6 (b)), the appearance of the intrusive -y- [-y-] in the suffix 
-eúíyloj [-'ev(Y)o] (cf. 11.8.5 (d)), and the occasional use of weak forms of the definite 
article ending in [-s], e.g. t? [ts] for fem gen sg Tf)? [tis]. See Part III, 14.2.4, for 
further discussion of characteristic Cretan innovations. 

The most important work of this period, however, is undoubtedly the Apókopos 
(‘Exhausted’) of Bergadés (no fírst ñame is known), who was perhaps connected with 
the noble Bragadin/Bregadin family of Réthymno (cf. van Gemert (1991: 62-5)). The 
poem, now dated to the beginning of the 15th century, takes its title from the opening 
words: Miáv áuo kóitou éuúcjTa^a ... [mjian apo'kopu'jiistaksa ...J, ‘once after toil 
Tfelt-weary ...’, and apparently urges its readers to enjoy their life on earth because 
the dead are soon forgotten, a clearly anti-traditional line of argument. Interpretation 
remains controversia!, however, as the original ending has been lost through later 
adaptation (perhaps in an effort to give the poem a more conventional moralizing 
character). In brief, the narrator has a dream in which, while hunting a deer, he sees 
a marvellous tree (symbolizing life). He climbs the tree to get honey from a beehive 
(life’s pleasures), but two rats, one black and one white (night and day), start to nibble 
the trunk, and the tree begins to topple. Suddenly it appears to be swaying over the 
edge of an abyss, and when it finally slips over, the narrator falls into the open mouth 
of a serpent and enters the world of the dead. There he meets the shades of two young 
men who ask about the pleasures of the world above and whether they are still remem- 
bered, in particular by their widows and mothers. The narrator replies that the dead 
are quickly forgotten, and the shades sing a dirge on the faithlessness of women. It 
transpires that they are brothers killed in a shipwreck while on their way to visit their 
pregnant sister, who in turn had a dream of the disaster, miscarried and died. Though 
reunited in Hell, the three have no recollection of when these events took place, because 
time has no meaning in the underworld. The terrified narrator, desperare to escape 
from the darkness and surrounded by importúnate shades who want him to take 
messages to the living, runs out towards the light. 
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It is clear that Bergadés was familiar with a wide range of both written and oral 
literature, Greek and western, though the roles of the participants in many traditional 
episodes are reversed, possibly in reaction to more conventional underworld poems 
such as the Mournful Rhyme of loánnes Pikátoros of Réthymno. The language of the 
poem is a now familiar blend of standard medieval vernacular (including archaisms 
from ecclesiastical writing) with elements of the developing Cretan dialect such as 
-eúyüj [-'evyo], accented augment p- ['i-], thoroughgoing palatalization of [-s-/-r-] 
before [j] arising from synizesis (giving e.g. -eT? [me'r'a] for pepid [mer'ja] ‘side’), and 
many local vocabulary Ítems. It is notable, however, that final -v [-n], which was 
eventually lost even in 3pl verb forms and the gen pl of nouns/adjectives, is still pre- 
served in writing (perhaps merely as a concession to the standard orthography). 


12.5 Conclusión 

It was noted at the end of Part I that most of the major phonological developments in 
the transition from Ancient to Modern Greek were completed by the late antique 
period. But though some of the major changes in morphology and syntax also have 
their roots in the same period, the completion of these changes, and the advent of 
many new ones, belongs properly to the medieval period. By the end of the 15th 
century the component parts of what would evolve into standard Modern Greek were 
largely in place, but the language itself remained fundamentally fragmented. Archaizing 
written Greek had variants of its own, while attempts at writing the vernacular 
remained unstable, involving a variable admixture of forms from written registers and 
educated speech into bases reflecting different oral traditions and regional develop¬ 
ments. Only in the realm of romantic verse fiction did anything like a ‘standard’, non- 
regionally specific, vernacular style develop as a model, and even this was undermined 
by the fragmentation of the empire as it fell under western and then Ottoman domina- 
tion. The efforts made to forge a modern standard from the disparate elements of the 
medieval linguistic legacy are the major theme of Part III. 

Notes 

1 The adjective ttoXltlkós' [politi'kos] here seems to mean no more than ‘public/common’, cf. 
the later use of ttoXltlktí [politi'ci] to mean ‘prostitute’. 

2 In line 7 TTopTTeúouv has been substituted for iropTreúouCTiy for metrical reasons. 

3 The text is that of Jeffreys (1998: 252) except that (i) the half-line following 1. 10 is assumed 
to be an interpolated gloss, and (ii) the second half of 1. 11 has been transposed from after 
1. 12. following Ricks (1990). 

4 Though these are almost always nominative and subject-orientated, in modern style. 

5 A possible exception is the parallel development of the use of reduced forms of the verb 
meaning ‘want/wilP in Oíd Venetian, Provengal and Greek. Markopoulos (2009: 186-208) 
argües that the original ímpetus towards the development of future 6é vá [0e na] was 
therefore due to Greek-Romance contact. 

6 Note, incidentally, that these aorist gerunds have generalized the o-ending of the imperfec- 
tive participle, and that even the learned variants are employed indeclinably - another 
example of the misunderstanding of learned forms. 
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7 Such expressions continué in colloquial use in Modern Greek, now often ironically/ 
humorously. 

8 Some introduce a metrical oddity: e.g. the rhythm of the first hemistich of 466, 
Tols' SripíoLS' éXáXriaev [tis ói'miis e'lalisen] ‘to-the executioners she-spoke’, is greatiy 
improved if the popular accusative, with columnar accent, is substituted, giving 
Tous" StipLous- éXáXriaev [tuz 'óimius e'lalisen], 

9 Other than voiceless plosives, of course. 

10 The orthographic nasal here is probably no more than a graphic device to show that the 
form is accusative. 

11 The [1] > [r] shift before fricatives, now standardized in some common words, is first attested 
sporadically in the Egyptian papyri of late antiquity. 
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13 

Ottoman Rule and the 
War of Independence 


13.1 The Early Years 

Since most of the former Byzantine empire had already been occupied by the Ottoman 
Turks, the capture of Constantinople in May 1453, though shocking, was largely 
symbolic. The remnants of Greek-speaking territory, including some of the lands for- 
merly under western rule, were then progressively incorporated into the Ottoman State, 
Trebizond in 1461, Athens, the Peloponnese and much of the Aegean by the 1470s. 
Some islands, however, held out a while longer, Rhodes till 1522, Chios and Naxos 
till 1566, Cyprus till 1571, and Orete till 1669. Uniquely, the lonian islands (Heptanese) 
remained under Venetian control, after a brief interlude of Ottoman rule, until 1797, 
when they were first ceded to France, and then became a British protectorate. 

Though Greek continued to be spoken in Sicily and Southern Italy, all the principal 
concentrations of Greek speakers, in mainland Greece, the archipelago, the Aegean 
coast of Asia Minor, Constantinople, the shores of the Sea of Marmara, the Southern 
coastline of the Black Sea (Pontus) and central Anatolia (Cappadocia), therefore even- 
tually fell under Ottoman rule, and the popular spoken dialects of the remoter regions, 
especially at the western and eastern peripheries, began to develop more independently, 
as Communications became more difficult and cultural activity declined. 

Many Greek-speaking Christians, recalling the treachery of 1204, initially claimed 
to prefer Ottoman rule to domination by the Catholic Venetians, but the Venetian 
connection at least had the merit of promoting Greek cultural life. In the first centuries 
of Ottoman rule the University of Padua began to draw large numbers of Greek 
students from both Venetian and Ottoman lands, and Venice itself, as noted earlier, 
became a major centre of Greek publishing. Even after the fall of Crete, the lonian 
islands continued to provide an important channel for western influence at a time when 
the majority were increasingly isolated from developments in the west. 

After the fall of Constantinople, the Turks Consolidated their grip on Serbia, Bosnia 
and Albania, and brought the Danubian States of Moldavia and Wallachia (the 
component parts of modern Romania and Moldova), together with much of Hungary, 
under their control. The various subject peoples were then organized into milletler 
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(‘nations’) on the basis not of language but of religious faith, and in return for guar- 
anteeing the loyalty of the Orthodox population (comprising not only Greeks, but also 
Serbs, Bulgarians, Romanians and many Albanians), the patriarch of Constantinople 
was granted wide-ranging powers, including the administration of justice, the organiza- 
tion of education and the raising of taxes. 

But despite these concessions, the Christians of the empire remained disadvantaged; 
their evidence was not accepted against that of a Muslim, Christian men could not 
marry Muslim women, the wealthy were not permitted to retain their estates, and all 
were subject to a tax in lieu of military Service. They were also obliged to deliver 
children to be brought up as Muslims and educated for imperial Service. This janissary 
levy provided the empire with its military and administrative elite, and offered the 
children of poor families an opportunity of advancement to the highest offices, but 
was bitterly resented. Inevitably, some converted to Islam, especially in Asia Minor 
and later in Crete. It is important, however, to appreciate that language and religión 
were never in a simple one-to-one relationship. Some of those who kept their religión 
became Turkish speakers (e.g. the Karamanli Christians of Asia Minor and 
Constantinople), while the Cretan apostates typically remained Creek-speaking. This 
mismatch was to have serious consequences after the Creek defeat in Asia Minor in 
1922 (see chapter 16). 

In these difficult years the ecumenical patriarchate provided a focal point for the 
empire’s Christians. Thanks to Turkish willingness to devolve authority, the church 
was able to sustain Orthodox valúes not only when Ottoman power was at its height 
but also as the empire began to crumble. Though in time these valúes began to seem 
unenlightened to many, and though the church itself eventually fell victim to Ottoman 
venality, the patriarchate’s policies were instrumental in the preservation of traditional 
Christian valúes and customs in an era when the chief preoccupation of the Creek- 
speaking population was the daily struggle for survival. The role of the church was 
also significant in the field of language, since the conservative practices of the ecclesi- 
astical intelligentsia dominated education at all levels, and continued a written stand¬ 
ard that helped both to sustain an educated spoken norm and in part to constrain the 
regional diversification of popular Creek, at least in less marginal areas. The cultural 
and linguistic foundations for a Creek national movement were therefore largely in 
place when the Ottoman empire began its long and painful decline. 


13.2 Ottoman Decline 

In Europe, decay set in quite quickly. Military weakness spawned internal corruption, 
and in a context of failing central authority, provincial governments began to opérate 
semi-autonomously. Though revolutionaries sought periodically to exploit Turkish 
difficulties by risking armed resistance, as after the defeat of the Ottoman navy by 
Spain, Venice and the papacy at Lepanto (Náfpaktos) in 1571, or during the Veneto- 
Ottoman war of 1645-69 (when Crete was lost to the Turks and the Peloponnese 
temporarily occupied by Venice), the most persistent form of resistance carne from 
kléftes, bandits who had fled to the mountains to avoid taxation and/or Turkish juris- 
diction. Though they cheerfully robbed anyone with money, their assaults on Ottoman 
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officials earned them a Robin Hood reputation and spawned a magnificent collection 
of ‘kleftic’ ballads (see 14.3). In response, the authorities recruited local irregulars 
called armatolí, though in practica the distinction between these and the klefts they 
were supposedly fighting was a fine one, with frequent defections in both directions, 
determinad largely by the rata and regularity of government pay. Such bands became 
increasingly powerful as central authority waned, and provided much of the military 
muscle in the struggle for independence that bagan in the 1820s. 

By the end of the 18th century larga areas of the empire had fallen under the control 
of local dynasties whose defiance, along with that of the klefts, provided an education 
in the possibilities of independent action. The Turks also bagan to encounter external 
difficulties, as Russia’s territorial ambitions combinad, during the reign of Petar the 
Great (1682-1725), with a growing political interest in the fate of their fellow Orthodox 
Christians under Ottoman rule. Russian propaganda bagan to be distributed and fresh 
uprisings were encouraged (e.g. in 1770 the unsuccessful attempt by Orlov, under 
Catherine the Great, to foment a revolt in the Peloponnese). 

These changas coincided with a number of shifts in the higher levels of Greek- 
speaking Orthodox society. As the Ottoman empire declinad, it was obligad to 
negotiate with the European powers, and haré the Turks reliad on Greek-speaking 
‘interpreters’, who thereby acquired great influence over foreign policy. The members 
of this new elite, which had grown up around the institution of the ecumenical patri- 
archate, were known as the Phanariótes (Phanariots), after the Phanári (‘beacon/ 
lighthouse’) district along the Golden Horn to which the patriarchate had moved in 
1601. Individuáis from the very small number of familias involved soon carne to be 
appointed as governors of the Aegean islands and eventually as ‘princes’ (hospodars) 
of the semi-autonomous Danubian principalities of Moldavia and Wallachia, where 
their courts, accessible to western influence from Vienna via the Danube, promoted 
cultural life and provided vital political experience for a fu ture Greek ruling class. 

The ambition of the Phanariots was reflectad ínter alia in an expansión of the edu¬ 
cation System, which, by the end of the 17th century, was staffed largely by western- 
educated graduares and included not only the long-established patriarchal academy 
in Constantinople but newly founded academias in the cides of Jassy (the capital of 
Moldavia) and Bucharest (the capital of Wallachia). During the 18th century, other 
‘advanced’ schools were founded in Chios, Smyrna and Ayvalik, and the emphasis in 
the curriculum began to shift to the ancient classics, mathematics and the natural 
Sciences under the influence of the French Enlightenment. 

Just as important for the emergence of a Greek national movement was the rise of 
a Business class, both inside and outside the empire, during the 18th century. The 
Greek-speaking population of Constantinople, Smyrna (Izmir) and Thessaloniki grew 
rapidly, commercial colonies were established in Italy, the south of France, central 
Europe and Russia’s Black Sea ports, and the Greek merchant navy soon became a 
major forcé. It has sometimes been argued that the new bourgeoisie, intolerant of 
Ottoman incompetence, eventually threw its influence behind the struggle for inde¬ 
pendence in the hope of establishing a stable and more profitable Business climate. But 
the merchants’ overall reluctance to rock the boat is well-documented, though many 
contributed financially to the educational and consciousness-raising programmes that 
took place in the period before independence, partly from patriotic motives, but chiefly 
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in response to the growing demand for educated Greek speakers to Help run their 
companies. 

One consequence of these developments was the increased secularization of edu¬ 
cated Greek-speaking society, which combined with a growing awareness that the 
culture and achievements of the ancient Greeks were greatly admired in the west. This 
bred a new confidence among the intelligentsia, who increasingly saw themselves as 
the heirs of the ancients. It also led to a depressingly predictable debate about the 
future development of a Greek national language, which proved to be both ferocious 
and protracted. One group argued for the purging of all foreign loans and the re- 
establishment of the classical tongue; diametrically opposed were the ‘demoticists’, 
who advocated the contemporary spoken vernacular! s) as the basis for a modern 
national standard, spoken and written; others still urged a pragmatic compromise, in 
recognition of the linguistic realities of the time (see chapters 15 and 17 for a full 
discussion of this central issue). 

As yet, however, such considerations were the exclusive concern of a small minority 
of intellectuals, many of whom lived outside the Ottoman empire. The vast majority 
of Greek speakers remained illiterate, with their culture centred on folk song and 
religión, and their ignorance reinforced by the clergy, who, steadfastly opposed to the 
western ideas they felt to be undermining their authority, now presented the Ottoman 
empire as a divinely ordained protector from the heresy of Catholicism. With the 
example of the French Revolution before them, many intellectuals carne to despise the 
church, and sought vigorously to promote secular education among their less fortúnate 
compatriots. These efforts were not without success, and large numbers of ordinary 
Greeks, while retaining their faith, carne also to blame the clergy for their stifling of 
national aspirations. 

In the context of European Romanticism and its notions of national genius, and set 
against a background of increasing frustration with Ottoman brutality and incompe- 
tence, the scene was now set for the assertion of a distinctively Greek identity and even 
a struggle for independence. The chief obstacle was that many of the best-educated 
and most enterprising, who might in principie have provided effective leadership, lived 
outside the empire, while the elite within (the Phanariots, the church hierarchy and at 
least some of the mercantile class) had a vested interest in preserving the status quo, 
from which they were currently deriving considerable advantage. At this juncture, the 
aftermath of the French Revolution proved to be catalytic. 

Alarmed by the ceding of the lonian islands to France in 1797 and Bonaparte’s 
invasión of Ottoman Egypt in 1798, the Turks concluded a hasty alliance with Russia 
and sought to repel the French. After a turbulent period, the lonian islands became 
a British protectorate in 1814. This ‘independence’, however notional, provided an 
important example, and the islands offered a safe haven for mainland klefts and an 
opportunity to learn how large-scale warfare was conducted by a professional army. 
At least one leading figure in the war of independence, the kleftic kapetánios Theódoros 
Kolokotrónis, served at this time with the British forces. 

Another important development was the foundation of the Friendly Society 
(q tI>LXLKf| EraLpeLa [i fili'ci ete'ria]) in Odessa in 1814. While other organizations had 
promoted educational and cultural projects, this one sought national liberation by 
armed insurrection. Its initiators and chief supporters were mainly members of the 
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lower middle class, and an important factor in its success was the fiction, never denied, 
that it had the official support of the Russians, seen by many as future liberators. This 
fiction was sustained through the society’s attempts to forge connections with impor¬ 
tant expatriate Greeks such as Count loánnis Kapodístrias, joint foreign minister of 
Tsar Alexander I, and the tsar’s aide-de-camp Prince Aléxandros Ypsilándis, who 
eventually became the society’s leader in 1820. 


13.3 Revolution and Independence 

In the summer of that year, as the Ottoman government was attempting to restrain 
Ali Pasha, the maverick ruler of mainland Greece, Ypsilándis saw his opportunity. 
While large numbers of Ottoman troops were engaged in Greece, an invasión of the 
Danubian principalities was planned for the spring of 1821 in the hope that Russia 
might be drawn into the struggle. Though this assault proved disastrous, it provided 
a useful distraction from the uprisings which took place in the Peloponnese almost 
simultaneously, perhaps as part of a co-ordinated strategy. The revolt spread quickly 
to parts of mainland Greece north of the isthmus, and to the islands of Hydra, Spétses 
and Psará, the home of a now powerful Greek navy that guaranteed Greek control of 
the seas and proved to be a major factor in their eventual success. 

In the short term, however, the Greeks had little hope of victory without western 
support, and although the execution of the patriarch Gregorios V for his failure to 
guarantee the loyalty of the sultan’s Orthodox subjects provoked widespread outrage, 
the European powers maintained a neutral position until 1823. Nevertheless, news of 
the Greek revolt won support from enlightened opinión throughout Europe, and led 
to the establishment of philhellenic societies dedicated to fundraising and the recruit- 
ment of volunteers, including Lord Byron, whose death from fever at Mesolóngi in 
1824 promoted wider international awareness of the struggle. 

In 1824 and 1825 the war began to turn in favour of the Ottoman forces, but the 
Greek effort in sustaining the fight brought about a change of attitude among the 
western powers, and Britain now joined with Russia in proposing an autonomous 
Greek State, undertaking, with Erance, to impose mediation on the warring parties. 
Though the Greeks endorsed the terms proposed, the Ottoman government refused to 
suspend hostilities, whereupon its fleet was destroyed at the battle of Navaríno (Pylos) 
by combined British, Russian and Erench forces on 20 October 1827. 

Some form of Greek independence was now assured, and Kapodístrias, who had 
been elected president in absentia, arrived in Greece in January 1828. He immediately 
alienated all shades of opinión with his autocratic style, and was eventually assassi- 
nated in October 1831, but in the meantime, the conference convened to consider the 
frontier question recommended a boundary running from Arta to Vólos as a basis for 
negotiation with the Ottoman government. Thereupon the search began for a king (the 
great powers having decided in their wisdom that Greece should be a monarchy), and 
some reforms were attempted, including the setting up of a national army, an admin- 
istrative bureaucracy and an education system. 

But the war had led to internal confrontation between fighting men like the former 
kleftic leader Theódoros Kolokotrónis, and elements of the traditional elite of land- 
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owners, naval captains and Phanariot politicians. The former thought mainly in terms 
of a religious struggle against Turkish/Islamic oppression, and hoped to impose their 
own oligarchy in the event of a successful outcome, with the church retaining its tra- 
ditional role; the latter conceived of the revolution in overtly nationalist terms, and 
planned for a modern, secular State on western lines. Though the westernizers were a 
minority, their education and external connections, combined with the need to retain 
European backing, allowed them to forcé through their visión of the future. But their 
superimposition of western-style government on a conservative and still rather oriental 
rural society created tensions which had a profound effect on Greek politics for much 
of the country’s subsequent history. 

Despite these problems, and the temporary anarchy following the murder of 
Kapodístrias, the hereditary sovereignty of Greece was finally offered in 1832 to Prince 
Frederick Otto, second son of King Ludwig of Bavaria. A country called ‘Greece’, 
against all earlier expectation, had achieved its formal independence from the Ottoman 
empire, with its provisional capital at Náfplion in the Peloponnese. The young king 
duly arrived there on a British warship in February 1833, to be greeted by an ecstatic 
crowd, though this early enthusiasm proved to be short-lived (see chapter 16). But 
before considering subsequent developments, not least the challenge of creating a 
unified ‘modern Greek’ identity from a ragbag of ancient myths, Byzantine traditions 
and heterogeneous contemporary realia, we must first examine the impact on the 
Greek language of nearly 400 years of Ottoman rule. See Clogg (1973, 1976, 2002) 
for further background to the struggle for independence. 


14 


SpOKEN GrEEK IN THE 

Ottoman Period 


14.1 The Impact of Turkish 

The Greek of the arcas under Ottoman control, including eventually the dialects of 
Cyprus and Orete, naturally began to adopt Turkish vocabulary. Where Greek remained 
the dominant language and bilingualism was limited, the loans were typically nouns 
(and to a lesser extent, adjectives) borrowed to describe new social, political, cultural 
and religious objects and institutions. In general, these words were adapted to Greek 
phonology in fairly predictable ways. The chief correspondences are as follows: 

(1) (a) q [tj] and c [d 3 J > ra [ts] and tC [dz] 

(b) s [J] > a/s- [s] 

(c) g > Y [Y/j](originally denoting a voiced velar/palatal fricative, this merely 
marks a preceding vowel as long in modern Turkish) 

(d) o [os] > e/o [e/o] 

(e) ü [y] > ou [u] 

(f) 1 [tu] > L [i] 

Nouns and adjectives were also morphologically assimilated to established 
paradigmsd 

(2) (a) In the case of nouns ending in a vowel denoting inanimate objects, some 

of those in -a, such as boya [boja] ‘paint’, were taken over directly as 
feminines, pTToyLÚ [bo'ja] (cf. the native type YLayLÚ [ja'ja] ‘grandmother’); 
others, such as yaka [jaka] ‘collar’, teneke [tenece] ‘tin’, acquired a final 
-9 [-s] and appear as masculines, yinKa? [ja'kas], TeveKé? (cf. (2b)). 

(b) Nouns ending in a vowel denoting males, like baba [baba] ‘dad’, also 
added a final -9 [-s], pTTapTTá9 [ba'bas] (cf. the native type i|ítüpá9 [pso'mas] 
‘baker’). 

(c) Nouns in -i or -1 that denote objects, such as cami [d 3 ami] ‘mosque’ and 
rakt [rakui] ‘raki’ naturally appeared as neuters in -i [-'i], rCapí [dza'mi]/ 
puKL [ra'ci] (cf. the native type TraLSi [pe'5i] ‘child’). 
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(d) In the case of nouns ending in a consonant, those denoting objects, like 
sokak [sokak] ‘street’, typically added -l [-i] and appear as neuters, aoKÓKL 
[so'kaci] (cf. the native type xépt ['?eri] ‘hand’), though there are excep- 
tions such as cep [d 3 epj ‘pocket’ > feminine Taeirri [’tsepi];^ those denoting 
people, such as bakkal [hakkal] ‘grocer’, added -r|S" [-is] (cf. the type of 
agent nouns like vaÚTtis' [’naftis] ‘sailor’) to give pTraKÓXris' [ha'kalis] etc. 

(e) Turkish agent nouns in -ci [-d 3 Í], or, given that Turkish suffixes are 
suhject to vowel harmony determined hy the quality of the vowels in the 
root words to which they are attached, -ci, -cu and -cü [-d 3 ui, -d 3 u, 
-d 3 y], were standardized with the suffix -TCr!? [-'dzisj. Examples inelude 
pTTOYLaTCfiS" [hoja'dzis] ‘painter’ < boya-ci [hoiad 3 iuJ, Tey^KeTCiís" 
[tenece'dzis] ‘tinsmith’ < teneke-ci [tenek)ed 3 Í], and -rraTTouTafis- [paputsis] 
‘shoemaker’ < papug-gu [paputjuj, where the voiceless final consonant of 
the root has devoiced the initial consonant of the suffix. There are also 
many examples of more recent formation, in which the suffix is added 
to a non-Turkish element, such as (BloXit^tis- [violi'dzis] ‘violinist’ and 
ra^LTCfis" [taksi'dzis] ‘taxi-driver’.^ 

(f) Adjectives ending in a consonant often acquired the suffix -qs' [-is], e.g. 
tembel [tembel] ‘lazy’ > TepiréXqs' [te'(m)belis]. The feminine of this type 
was in -a [-a]; the neuter in -lko [-iko] was borrowed from the regular 
paradigm in -iko? [-ikos], which was also exploited, e.g. bol [bol] 
‘abundant’ > p'ttóXlkos' ['bolikos] (cf. 11.7.7). 

(g) Adjectives ending in -i (or its vowel-harmonic equivalents) usually 
appeared in Greek with the accented suffix -qs- [-'is] (cf. the type oupavqs- 
[ura'nis] ‘sky-blue’), e.g. aT^apris' [adza'mis] ‘unskilled, clumsy’ < acemi 
[ad 3 emi], with feminine in -lú ['ja], neuter in T [-'i], phonetically analo- 
gous to yXuK-ús" [yli'c-is] -lú ['ja]/(< -ela) -ú [-'i] ‘sweet’. 

For the most part verbs were not borrowed. Those that were were standardly formed 
by the addition of the productive -ÍCw [-'izo] to the Turkish past-tense stem 
formed with the suffix /-di-/ (with vowel harmony): e.g. kavur-mak [ka(v)urmak], 
‘to roast’, past-tense stem kavur-du-, producing Greek Ka[3ot)pyTLCüj/Ka(3oupSLC(») 
[kavur'dizo/ kavur'óizo]. 

Particularly interesting is the large number of set phrases and idiomatic or figura- 
tive usages which Greek and Turkish carne to share through loan translation. To 
mention just a few of the more obvious examples, the standard greetings 
KaXús" qXGaTe/opíaare [ka'los 'ilBate/o'risate] and ho^ geldiniz [hoj gieldiniz], lit. ‘well 
you-came’, and the standard replies Kakai? cag (BpqKape [ka'los sas vrikame] and ho^ 
bulduk [hoJ bulduk], lit. ‘well (you) we-found’, correspond almost exactly morph for 
morph. Similarly, the varied uses of opíare [o'riste] and buyurun [buirun] (used to 
invite someone to enter, to ask someone what they want, or to repeat or accept some- 
thing, etc.) are very largely parallel, and both forms are originally imperatives of verbs 
meaning ‘command’. Other common phrases of politeness inelude TrepaaTLKÚ (aa?) 
[perasti'ka gegmis olsun [je^mij’ olsun], lit. ‘passing (for you)V‘past let-it be’, 

said to someone who is ill, and yeiá ora x^Pta ctou [ja sta '^erja su]/eline saglik [eline 
sa:luik], lit. ‘health to-the hands of-you’/‘hand-your-to health’, said to a cook who has 
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prepared a delicious meal. Though some of these seem to be the product of Turkish 
influence on Greek, we musí be wary of assuming that the process was entirely one 
way. The phrase Kakú? upó? eúpopev [ka'los imas 'evromen] 'well you we-found’, for 
example, is used by Konstantínos Porphyrogénnetos, while Kakú? f|X0es- [ka'los'iI0es] is 
a routine greeting in vernacular texts like the Chronicle ofthe Morea (e.g. 1. 4101) long 
before any major Turkish influence on mainstream Greek can plausibly be assumed. 

Though a large number of words and phrases of Turkish origin remain in common 
use today, equally large numbers have disappeared, either because the circumstances 
conditioning their use have themselves passed into history or as a direct result of lan- 
guage planning and lexical replacement in the years following independence (see chapter 
17). One of the difflculties involved in reading folk songs composed in the later Ottoman 
period and for some time after (see 14.3), or even prose written in the colloquial Greek 
of the period of the war of independence, is the large number of Turkish loans that have 
since fallen out of use or become restricted to the most colloquial registers. 

The most important such prose work is the memoirs of General Makriyánnis, one of 
the great commanders of the war, who taught himself to write, employing an idiosyn- 
cratic phonetic spelling system, in order to record his achievements and his ambitions 
for his country. These were flnally published in a conventional orthography (obliterat- 
ing much phonetic detail) at the beginning of this century, revealing a simple and vigor- 
ous popular Greek of the period c.1830, and a style that displays the natural drive and 
rhetorical skill of a born leader. Apart from its inherent interest, Makriyánnis’ work 
stands as a virtually unique example of ‘demotic’ prose from an era otherwise domi- 
nated by the learned conventions of the literary/bureaucratic tradition. Some apparently 
unselfconscious examples of Turkish vocabulary now defunct or employed with deroga- 
tory/colloquial meanings inelude: aoKépL [as'ceri] ‘army’ (now ‘rabble’); CotrrLTTis' 
[za'pitis] ‘policeman’; Kcpépt [ce'meri] ‘belt’; K^x^Yids' [cexa'jas] ‘steward’; TcraaÍTris- 
[tsa'sitis] ‘spy’; xocipért [xoz'meti] ‘service’; xoLpaKkLKL [tsira'klici] ‘apprenticeship’; 
KLOTTis" [co'tis] ‘cowardly’ (colloquial); KaCauTÍCeo [kazan'dizo] ‘win/gain’ (now ‘make a 
pile’). 

In most areas where large Greek communities survived, the influence of Turkish 
was conflned to such lexical borrowings. But in eastern and central Anatolia, where 
Turkish influence began earlier and apostasy and bilingualism were more routine, the 
spoken dialects of the increasingly beleaguered Greek villages eventually began to show 
phonological and grammatical convergence with the dominant language (see 14.2.5). 

14.2 The Spoken Dialects of Modera Greek 

14.2.1 Introduction: diversification, and the basis 
for a modern spoken standard 

As Communications became more difflcult with the breakdown of central authority 
and the advent of kleftic bands, the mass of people in the provinces of the empire carne 
to lead rather circumscribed lives, and though the standard speech of the educated 
continued (alongside archaizing written Greek) to form a relatively stable conservative 
core, the popular regional dialects began to diverge quite rapidly, especially at the 
periphery. 
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The geographically remóte varieties of Pontus and Cappadocia had already started 
to develop idiosyncratically when the des with Byzantium were weakened by the Seljuk 
invasions of the llth century. Similar observations apply to the South Italian dialects, 
which were detached from the Byzantine mainstream by the Norman conquests in the 
same period, and we have already seen that the Southern dialects of Cyprus and Crete 
had begun to take on their characteristically local forms as a result of disrupted 
Byzantine administration and the subsequent advent of Latin government (12.4). Even 
rural parts of Greece itself had acquired many local idiosyncracies during the middle 
ages, partly through the dislocating effects of Slavic and then Albanian immigration 
(the latter reaching a climax in the 14th century), partly through the impact of Latin 
rule. We may take as early illustrations the problems experienced by Michaél Choniátes 
with the Athenian patois (11.1, 11.2), and the evidence for major sound change in the 
vowel Systems of northern dialects during the 12th century (see 14.2.6 below). 

The continuation of such regional developments during the Ottoman period, in 
conjunction with various population movements (some major), led to the creation and 
consolidation of the principal dialect divisions of modern Greek, as summarized in (3) 
(cf. Newton (1972), Browning (1983: 119-37), Christídis (1999, 2000), Tzitzilís 
(2000), Kondosópoulos (2001), Trudgill (2003)): 

(3) (a) Pontic, still spoken in mainland Greece and in the región of Trebizond, 

with offshoots in Georgia, Abkhazia and areas of the Caucasus south of 
Rostov (see Oikonomídis (1958), Drettas (1995, 1999, 2000), Mackridge 
(1999), Pappoú-Zourávliova (1999)); and Cappadocian, together with 
the dialects of Phárasa and Sílli (see Dawkins (1916), Janse (in press)). 
Pontic is now residual, Cappadocian on the brink of extinction. 

(b) South-eastern, spoken on Chios, in the Dodecanese and in Cyprus. (See 
Pernot (1907b), Tsopanákis (1940), Newton (1970), Chatziioánnou 
(1999), Karyolémou (2000).) 

(c) Cretan-Cycladic. (See Thumb (1897), Anagnostópoulos (1926), Pángalos 
(1955), Kondosópoulos (1970), ímellos (1963).) 

(d) Peloponnesian-Heptanesian, including other offshore islands; this región 
provided the principal vernacular input to the formation of standard 
modern Greek, on which see below. (See Pantelídis (2001).) 

(e) Tsakonian, surviving residually in remóte villages on the eastern slopes of 
Mt Parnon in the Peloponnese, but also once spoken by colonists on the 
Southern shore of the Sea of Marmara. The ancient Laconian dialect of 
the eastern Peloponnese was only partly assimilated to the ancient Koine 
(cf. 4.4.3), and though subject to further influence from the mainstream 
in the middle ages and subsequently, some archaisms still persist. (See 
Pernot (1934), Kostákis (1951, 1980), Charalambópoulos (1980)). 

(f) Oíd Athenian, surviving residually in Megara, central Euboea and, if this 
is properly to be included here, the Mani. (See Eávis (1911), Chatzidákis 
(1915/16), Mirambel (1929), Karatzás (1944), Alexandrís (1958).) 

(g) Northern, spoken widely in the mainland north of Attica and in the 
northern Aegean, though see below on the impact of the standard. (See 
Papadópoulos (1927), Andriótis (1933, 1943/4), Sympósio (1977).) 
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(h) South Italian, surviving residually in isolated villages of Apulia and 
Calabria, apparently with many archaisms preserved from the ancient 
speech of Magna Graecia, despite Byzantine overlays. (See Rohlfs (1924, 
1930, 1933, 1950, 1962), Karatzás (1958), Profíli (1999a, 1999b), 
Katsoyánnou (1999), Manoléssou (2005b).) 

In the later Byzantine and Turkish periods, however, the Peloponnesian area was 
unique within Greece in a number of respects. Once it had been recovered after the 
Slavic invasions of the early middle ages, it remained a Byzantine possession until the 
arrival of the Franks in the 13th century. But large areas were then restored to 
Byzantine rule, and by the middle of the 14th century towns such as Mystrás had again 
become major centres of Byzantine culture. Even under Ottoman rule after 1461 the 
Peloponnese retained a large class of powerful Greek landowners, who eventually 
began to engage in trade in line with the upsurge of Greek commercial activity in the 
18th century. The resulting development of the Peloponnesian towns and ports revived 
contacts with the great centres of Greek population both inside and outside the empire, 
while the lonian islands, though themselves outside the empire, provided a major 
gateway between Italy and Ottoman Greece. 

Much of this región had therefore remained closely linked with Constantinople and 
the Greek mainstream from the middle Byzantine period through into the declining 
years of the Ottoman empire. The Byzantine heritage was well sustained, and in the 
years before independence, the educated speech of Constantinople, Smyrna, the 
Danubian courts and the major expatríate communities was widely in use in its com¬ 
mercial and cultural centres. Such long-term links inevitably had a constraining effect 
on the spoken varieties of this core región, which neither developed the radical innova- 
tions ñor retained the more striking archaisms that carne to characterize more periph- 
eral regions. 

The fact that the war of independence was initially carried to a successful conclusión 
in this area inevitably led to its dialects becoming the principal ‘popular’ component 
in the evolution of a new spoken standard in the independent kingdom. These were 
easily subsumed beneath elite spoken varieties, whose impact was reinforced by the 
aristocratic and middle-class immigrants who flooded into Greece to take up positions 
of power and responsibility. The creation of State institutions, and the eventual building 
of a new capital in Athens, soon provided the social, cultural and political focus neces- 
sary for the forging of a new spoken norm from these components. This continued to 
be influenced in its higher forms by the traditional written language, however, and 
eventually by the impact of the increasingly acrimonious debate about the form this 
should take in the future (see chapter 17). 

With a few residual differences, an evolved versión of this form of Modern Greek 
has now replaced the former local varieties in most of Southern and central Greece, 
including Athens and many neighbouring areas once dominated by Albanians, in 
Thessaloniki and areas of the north previously occupied by Slavs, Vlachs, Albanians 
and Turks, and in many of the smaller Aegean islands. Indeed, with the pardal excep- 
tion of Cyprus, dialect speech everywhere is succumbing to the standardizing effects 
of universal education, access to mass media, the flight of the young to the cides, and 
the advent of easy mobility. 
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The development of the various spoken dialects in the period before independence 
is a highly complex and specialized subject, and it cannot be examined in detail here. 
Some of the most important issues will, however, be taken up briefly in the following 
sections. 

14.2.2 Local vernaculars in the central región; Sofianós’ grammar and 
the educated standard 

Within the core Greek-speaking area comprising mainland Greece, Constantinople 
and the western coast of Asia Minor, including most of the immediately offshore 
islands (cf. Karatzás (1958: 26-39) for the notions of ‘core’ and ‘periphery’), the 
Ottoman period probably saw the completion of the final stages of the characteristi- 
cally ‘northern’ sound changes discussed in 14.2.6, producing forms such as [put'kos] 
(Thasos) < TTovTLKÓs' [po(n)di'kos] ‘mouse’, and [3ba'0o] (Ayássos on Lesbos) < 
aupTTaOw [si(m)ba'0o] ‘feel sympathy for’. Similar but probably independent develop- 
ments also took place in the popular speech of rural areas in Asia Minor, including 
those further to the east. 

The regularization of either the genitive or the accusative of clitic pronouns to mark 
the indirect object had probably been settled well before the Turkish period (see 
Lendári and Manoléssou (2003)), with the genitive favoured in the south, and the 
accusative in the north, including in this case the dialects of Constantinople and most 
of Asia Minor. But the selection of partially distinct sets of endings in the north and 
south for those parts of the verb paradigm still in flux in the Byzantine era clearly 
belongs to this period; an obvious example is the imperfect medio-passive (cf. 11.8.6 
(e)). Indeed, much of the variation inherited from the middle ages now started to be 
settled región by región. The choice between -aa [sa] and -ko [ka] as the regular aorist 
of vowel-stem verbs, for example, was standardly resolved in favour of the former, 
with the latter prevailing only in Epirus and a geographically more or less coherent 
area comprising parts of the Peloponnese (excluding the Mani) and the región of Oíd 
Athenian speech. Many of the archaic oddities of the latter had begun as a result of 
the city’s greatly reduced importance in the middle Byzantine period, but the tendency 
to autonomous development was reinforced by later Albanian immigration, which, by 
Ottoman times, had turned Megara, Aegina, Athens and Kyme (in Euboea) into Greek 
enclaves. 

Though some northern grammatical characteristics still persist as variants in Modern 
Greek (e.g. the use of accusative indirect object pronouns), it was, as noted, develop- 
ments in the Peloponnesian-Heptanesian vernaculars that chiefly predominated, as 
shaped by features of the more or less common educated speech of the core región, 
and we must therefore consider now the evidence provided by the flrst grammar of 
the vernacular of the Greek intelligentsia in the Ottoman period, written during the 
flrst half of the 16th century by the Corflot Nikólaos Soflanós. 

The lonian islands had come under Venetian rule after the fourth crusade (whence 
their commonly used Italian ñames, e.g. Corfú for Kérkyra, Zante for Zákynthos), and 
remained so until ceded flrst to Erance and then to Britain (cf. chapter 13). Erom the 
16th century we have a collection of poetry in a literary versión of the spoken language 
of the times, and though the Heptanesian aristocracy became increasingly Italianized, 
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the Greek vernacular tradition survived in the oral songs and poetry of country areas, 
and was later reinforced by the advent of Cretan refugees after the fall of the island 
to the Turks in 1669. In the present context, however, the most important document 
of the period is Sofianós’ grammar (Legrand (1874)), the motivation for which derived 
from contemporary Italian movements to elevate certain varieties of the spoken lan- 
guage to written status. Though not published until the 19th century, it is an important 
reminder that there were already in the 16th century people who believed that a sys- 
tematic account could be given of ‘common/vulgar’ Greek, and that the production of 
such a grammar was a worthwhile exercise. This work was foliowed in the 17th 
century by the grammatical writings of Girolamo Germano (Pernot (1907a)), Simón 
Portius (Meyer-Lübke (1889)) and Romanos Nikefóros (unpublished, but cf. Legrand 
(1874: 14-19)), and in the 18th century by a lexicón of spoken Greek compiled by 
Father Alexis de Sommevoir (Alessio de Somavera (1709), cf. Legrand et al. (1918, 
1928)), though it is probably no accident that three of these linguistic pioneers were 
foreigners. 

Sofianós himself was educated in Rome, where he worked for a time copying Greek 
manuscripts and publishing drawings of ancient sites in Greece. He then moved to 
Venice where he resolved to address the problem of the lack of modern teaching mate- 
rials by planning a series of introductory works in and about the contemporary lan- 
guage, and by translating Ancient Greek classics. In the dedication to Book One of his 
Grammar he informs the reader of his motives: 

(4) Cum viderem plerasque nationes ... hac nostra tempestare suas certatim linguas 
exornare, non solum scribendo res scitu dignas ... verum ad regulas Grammatices dili- 
genter eas dirigendo, coepi etiam ipse cogitare an operae pretium facturas essem, si 
linguam nostram, qua vulgo Graeci utimur, ad methodum et canonas revocarem, et putavi 
me non inanem laborem suscepturum, ut hi qui graecae linguae studio tenentur non solum 
veterem illum Graecorum sermonem, sed recentiorem et hunc percipere possent; tum etiam 
ut qui vellent in Graecia et finitimis illi regionibus Turcarum imperio subjectis versari 
facile sibi commercium pararent. Dum igitur bañe nostram, quam vocant vulgarem, 
linguam cum illa antiquorum confero ... reperi multis in rebus hanc nostram vetere illa 
minime inferiorem esse. (Legrand (1874: 25)) 

‘When I saw that most nations ... in our time honour their (spoken) languages with 
enthusiasm not only by writing things worthy of note in them ... but by diligently reduc- 
ing them to the rules of Grammar, I myself began to wonder whether it would be worth 
my while if I brought our language, which we Greeks use for everyday purposes, back to 
order and rule, and I thought it would not be a waste of effort that those engaged in the 
study of Greek should be able to understand not only the ancient language of the Greeks 
but also the more recent, and further that those who wanted to travel in Greece and the 
adj acent territories subject to the Turkish empire might readily communicate. So while I 
was comparing this language of ours, which they cali “vulgar”, with that of the ancients 
... I found that in many respeets ours was very little inferior to the ancient one.’ 


A grammar in three parts is promised (morphology, orthography and syntax), together 
with a lexicón, but the surviving manuscripts, one in the Bibliothéque Nationale in 
Paris and one in the Vatican, contain only the first part, comprising a list of the parts 
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of speech and a set of illustrative morphological paradigms, of which he observes in 
his closing remarks: 

(5) KQL pTi papuyoiificTi TLvás- ay eKeíva ttou el? ttoXXoíjs' xpóyoij? kql KaLpoé? pe 
TToXúy KÓTToy KQL KaXoús- 8L6a(jKáXous' pera fíías' paSaíyoyTaL, TÚpr] ya ra fíXéTToyy 
EL? TÉTOLoy yXÚCTCTay KOLyriy ottoÍ) KaL oi yuyaÍKe? axeSóy ya Tr|y ypwcoáy, ótl ... 

Sló toúto ol yéoL SéXoyy a(|)r|CTeL ya pri6éy CTTToy8á¿oijy ara pa0T|paTa ra eXXr|yLKá. 
(Legrand (1874: 78)) 

[ce mi variyo'misi tinas an e'cina pu is po'lus 'xronus ce ce'rus 
And not let-grumble anyone if those-things that in many years and periods 
me po'lin 'gopon ce ka'lus 5i5as'kalus meta 'vias ma'0enonde, ’tori na ta 
with much labour and good teachers with forcé are-learned, now should them 

'vlepun is 'tetjan 'ylosan ci'nin opu ce i ji'neces s^e'óon na tin 
see in such language common that even the women almost may it 
yri'kun, oti ... 5ja 'tuto i nei '0elun a'fisi na mi'óen 

understand, because ... for this the young-men will abandon that not-at-all 
spu'óazun sta ma'0imata ta elini'ka] 
they-study in-the lessons the Greek. 

‘And let no one grumble if he now sees in such a common form of language that even 
women may pretty well understand it, those Ítems (i.e. paradigms etc.) that are learned 
under duress over long years and periods with great labour and good teachers (i.e. in the 
traditional education system based on Ancient Greek), because ... in this way young men 
will abandon their reluctance to study in their Greek classes.’ 

Though this reveáis all too clearly the position of women at the time, Sofianós’ imple- 
mentation of the proposal to make the contemporary language an object of study by 
providing a grammar gives us an insider’s account of the contemporary spoken lan¬ 
guage of the privileged elite (i.e. those who could afford to send their children to 
school). As expected, we find a versión of Greek morphology considerably removed 
from the conventions of the standard written language, but it is striking how conserva- 
tive it still is by comparison with developments seen in the vernacular literature of the 
14th and 15th centuries. Certain features may simply be graphic conventions carried 
over from the standard orthography (final -v (n), for example, is consistently noted, 
and synizesis is not represented by a shift of the written accent), but the following are 
revealing: 

(6) (a) The syllabic augment is used uniformly in all past tenses. 

(b) The extensión of the Ko-paradigm to the aorist passive is restricted to Isg. 

(c) (i) The -étú [-'eo] class of contract verbs shows little sign of collapse 

with the -áto [-'ao] type, and retains its ancient present paradigm. It 
does, however, show a mixed imperfect combining ancient forms 
(e.g. Isg EKpÚTouy [e'kratun] T was keeping’, 2pl EKpaTEÍTe [ekra'tite]) 
with different types of innovation (e.g. 2/3sg EKpÓTeLes- [e'kratjes]/ 
EKpáTeLE [e'kratje], Ipl eKparoúpav [ekra'tuman] and 3pl EKpaToúaay 
[ekra'tusan]). Subsequently, many dialects, including the modern 
standard, generalized -oua- [-us-] throughout, but in some Aegean 
and Heptanesian varieties a split system developed, with -el- [-]-] in 
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the singular and -oua- [-us-] in the plural. The origins of this can be 
seen plainly here. 

(ii) The present passive is similarly mixed (retaining ancient -oú- [-'u-], 
but substituting -eié- [-'je-] for -eí- [-'i-]), and the imperfect passive 
has been reworked (retaining only Ipl CKpaToúpeGa [ekra'tumeBa], 
but as yet without a coherent overall pattern of innovation). 

(d) The -ácü [-'aoj type, however, shows the expected substitution of -oú- [-'u-j 
for -tí)- [-'o-j except in 3pl present passive and l/3pl imperfect passive 
(which is odd in other respects). In the imperfect active the innovative -oúa- 
[-'us-j formant has been generalized from 3pl to Ipl (though the suffix 
remains -pev [-men] rather than following the -éto [-'eoj type in having ‘past- 
tense’ -pav [-man] (there are many such minor inconsistencies across para- 
digms). The extensión of the -eté- [-'je-] formant to the passive paradigm 
of this class (as in the Chronicle ofthe Morca) is not in evidence. 

(e) Though 3rd-declension consonant stems normally have modern nom sg 
in -a [-a]/-as’ [-as] (except in feminines ending in -ttis" [-tis] such as KaKorris’ 
[ka'kotis] ‘wickedness’), and modern acc pl in [-es] (usually written -aig), 
the acc sg and gen sg still end in -a [-a] and -og [-os]; the latter has even 
been extended to a few Ist-declension nouns like KoiréXa [ko'pela]/gen 
KOTTeXós" [kope'los] ‘girl’ (on the model of Guyarépa [0ÍYa'tera]/gen 
Guyarpó? [Biya'tros] ‘daughter’), a characteristic Heptanesian feature. 

(f) The traditional i-stem paradigm is retained except, oddly, in nom/acc pl, 
where the common form -es" [-es] is given. 

(g) The oíd eu-stem paradigm is retained except once again in the nom. sg. 
(e.g. (facjLXéas- [vasi'leas] ‘king’). 

What we seem to have, then, is a snapshot of a language in transition, an elite versión 
of the vernacular that contains many innovative morphological features familiar from 
late Byzantine texts, but which also shows evidence of retarded development vis-á-vis 
more popular varieties. Thus Sofianós offers only GéXu ['0elo] + infinitive as the future 
tense. Since we know that Ge va [0e na]/0a va [0a na] + subjunctive was already widely 
used in the 16th century, it seems that these have been censored as too colloquial. On 
the other hand, the pluperfect is given in two forms, eíxa [’ixa] + perfect passive par- 
ticiple and eíxa + aorist infinitive, while the corresponding perfect with éxw ['exo] is 
represented only by the participial construction. Clearly the infinitival perfect had yet 
to be formed to the model of the pluperfect, and given the absence of this innovation 
in even the most vernacular texts of the late Byzantine period, we may be confident 
that the gap was not exclusive to educated varieties (cf. also Thumb’s assertion about 
the continued rarity of the infinitival perfect in the popular spoken Greek of the 19th 
century (1912: 162-3)). 

Nevertheless, a number of issues are decisively settled. The spoken language of the 
educated classes in the 16th century did not inelude the dative case, inflected partid- 
pies, or the infinitive (other than as a fossilized complement to GéXu ['0elo] T will’ and 
éxw ['exo] T have’), even if such elements retained a place in the most formal speech 
and the traditional written language. Though Sofianós continúes to recognize the full 
set of traditional grammatical categories as abstract entities, presumably in line with 
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his intention to show that Modern Greek has all the resources of its predecessor, he 
does not hesitate to list genitive forms as instantiations of the ‘dative’ or to give va 
[na] + subjunctive as the form of the ‘infinitive’. Similarly, though the spellings 
reveal the influence of ancient optative forms, the ‘optative’ itself appears as 
a periphrasis (e.g. áptroTe va ypáifioL ['ambote na ’YrapsiJ ‘I-wish that s/he-may-write’, 
apTTore va eíxe ypdilfOL ['ambote na 'ige 'yrapsi] ‘I-wish that s/he-had written’). It is 
significant, however, that such ancient-style spellings are used only where the 
pronunciation of the modern form is unaffected (cf. 2/3sg aorist subjunctive 
vá ypáiíiTiS’/ypáíjiri [na 'yrapsis/'vrapsi], but 3pl va ypáijjouCTL [na ’yrapsusi]). 

There are also a number of oddities that defy explanation, most notably the inclu¬ 
sión of a so-called ‘second aorist’, which consists of eíxa [’ixa] ‘I had’ + the imperfective 
infinitive, otherwise attested only in hypothetical conditionals meaning ‘would (have)’. 
The fact that 3pl present -ouv [-un]/-ouaL [-usi] and past -av [-an]/-aaL [-asi] are 
given as free variants with indicative forms, while in ‘optatives’ and ‘infinitives’ after 
va [na] we have only -ouv [-un], and in ‘subjunctives’ after eáv [ean] only -ouql [-usi], 
is equally intriguing, but again lacks obvious corroboration in documentation of the 
period. 


14,2,3 Greek in the west: the South Italian dialects 

Magna Graecia had become a major centre of Greek civilization in the ancient world 
with the establishment of many important cides of predominantly Doric speech in the 
8th and 7th centuries BC. Hellenization of the area seems to have been quite compre- 
hensive; the whole of Sicily, for example, was Greek-speaking by the Ist century BC, 
though communities of Sikels, Sikans and Elymians doubtless survived in the remoter 
districts of the east and the interior. The expansión of Rome, and with it the use of 
Latin, eventually restricted the role of Greek, though a reading of Petronius’ Satyricon 
(Ist century AD) reveáis a Southern Italian world in which Greeks and Greek remained 
prominent, while the historian Tacitus in the same period refers to Naples (a Greek 
foundation: NeáiToXis- [ne'apolis] = ‘Newtown’) as urbs quasi Graeca, ‘a quasi- 
Greek city’. 

Though there is debate about the continuity of Greek from antiquity into the 
Byzantine period,'^ there was certainly an influx of Greek speakers following 
loustinianós’ reconquest, and we should therefore not be surprised to learn that Greek 
was still spoken widely as a native language in north-western Sicily, Calabria and 
Apulia at the beginning of the second millennium ad, a situation supported by a con- 
tinuous tradition of Greek Orthodoxy and intermittent Byzantine rule (punctuated by 
Lombard and Arab invasions) that was only terminated by the Norman conquest at 
the end of the llth century. Refugees from the Slav and Avar invasions of the 
Peloponnese in the 6th/7th centuries, clerics fleeing the Iconoclast controversy of the 
8th century, and settlers from other areas during the period of territorial gains from 
the Arabs in the late 9th and lOth centuries all helped to sustain the area’s cióse links 
with the culture and traditions of Byzantium, and even after 1071 the Norman kings 
and the Hohenstaufens cultivated learning in Greek, Latin and Arabic, thus allowing 
the región to hold on to its Byzantine heritage until at least the 14th century. 
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The koineization process of the Hellenistic and Román periods proceeded much as 
in other arcas where West Greek was long-established, and produced spoken varieties 
with a considerable dialect residue. Subsequently, the presence of Byzantine administra- 
tors, together with the arrival of monks, refugees and settlers from other parts of the 
empire, reinforced the use in educated society of traditional forms of written Greek^ 
and the spoken standard, both of which served to keep local vernaculars in touch with 
the mainstream of medieval Greek development. None the less, the severing of the 
political connection with the empire after 1071, combined with a steady influx of 
Italians and the spread of Catholicism, led to a gradual decline of Greek language and 
culture, and to autonomous dialectal development as arcas of Greek speech were 
reduced to isolated enclaves. But we should be careful not to exaggerate the speed of 
the process: Petrarch in the 14th century could still advise someone who wished to 
learn Greek to go to Calabria, and the Orthodox church retained adherents in both 
Calabria and Apulia into the early 17th century. 

Eventually, however, Greek disappeared completely from Sicily, and the number of 
Greek-speaking villages in Southern Italy began to decline sharply during the 18th and 
19th centuries. Thus the fourteen Greek-speaking settlements in each of Calabria and 
Apulia in the early 19th century had fallen to six and eight respectively by the middle 
of the 20th. None the less, Greek still remains in use in two remóte and geographically 
separated arcas, the mountainous Aspromonte región at the tip of Calabria, and the 
fertile Otranto peninsula south of Lecce in Puglia. The dialect groups concerned are 
often referred to as Bovézika (after the village of Bova, where Greek is now extinct) 
and Otrandínika (after the Terra d’Otranto). Here Greek is a ‘domestic’ language, and 
bilingualism has produced a situation in which it has partly converged in lexicón and 
grammar with the dominant language. The position of Greek in Calabria is now peril- 
ous (c.500 native speakers in the traditional villages, all elderly, though there are 
Greek-speaking communities of migrants in Reggio); in Puglia, by contrast, ‘Grico’ 
survives more strongly (c.20,000 speakers) and there are even efforts at revival. 

The principal interest of these varieties, apart from providing observable examples 
of the process of ‘language death’, is that they have preserved a number of archaic 
features, including elements which were once widespread in medieval Greek before 
falling out of mainstream use. Since the same is true of the Asia Minor dialects, any 
points of agreement between the western and eastern peripheries are likely to be of 
significance for the reconstruction of the medieval vernacular. Of particular interest in 
this connection is the retention of infinitives in both South Italian and the Pontic dia¬ 
lects of the Muslim communities on the Black Sea Coast in the región of Trebizond 
(see Mackridge (1993b, 1999), from whom the data below are taken).^ In the Italian 
dialects, the range of verbs that can optionally be complemented by an infinitive (per- 
fective only) is still quite wide, and ineludes control verbs (cf. Rohlfs (1950)): 

(7) (a) Bova: zzéri pézzi (TTaíf-gLÍy) ['peksi(n)]) 

s/he-knows to-play 

e 00éli míni (peLveLÍv) ['mini(n)]) 
not s/he-wants to-stay 

(b) Otranto: áfiston dzísi (Ofiu cdn) ['zisi(n)]) 

let-him to-live 
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Deffner (1877) lists parallel uses for Pontic, though these have not been confirmed by 
Mackridge (1993). It seems, however, that this is a fairly recent loss rather than erro- 
neous observation, since bis findings are confirmed by Thumb (1912), who lists a 
similar range of usage. None the less, the dialects of the región of Ofis east of Trebizond 
residually retain infinitival complementation with ‘want’ when this is aorist and nega- 
tive (the examples here and subsequently come from Sarákho): 

(8) utj efiéleses písin a (TToía-eLv ['pisin]) 
not you-wanted to-do it 

Note that this dialect retains descendants of the ancient, apparently lonic, negative 
oÍ)(k)/oúkl [u(k)/u'ki], generally ki, but u or utf(é) in the Ofis región. 

Verbs meaning ‘be able’ also take infinitives, both in South Italian (where a vá [na]- 
clause alternative is apparently lacking) and Ofitic, though in the latter again only 
when the verb is negative and aorist: 

(9) (a) Bova: sónnite érti 

you-can to-come 

(b) Sarákho: utJ epóresa staBíne 
not I-could to-stay 

In addition, the South Italian dialects use infinitives in indirect questions, a retention 
supported by the corresponding Italian construction (cf. non ho dove andare/cosa fare): 

(10) Bova: óen éxo pu pái (trá-eLÍv) ['pai(n)]) 

not I-have where to-go 

These have no surviving correlates in Pontic, though the construction is common in 
medieval vernacular literature (e.g. Digenés Akrítes (E) 869: oúk TTotriaeL [uk 

'exo ti pi'isi], lit. ‘not Thave what to-do’; Chron. Mor. 5830: tó tl \aXf|aeL oük 
[to ti la'lisi uk 'i?en], lit. ‘the what to-say not he-had’) and is still in use in Cretan 
Renaissance literature (cf. 14.2.4). 

The abandonment of the infinitival complementation of control verbs and the 
gradual restriction of the occurrence of the infinitive to embedded interrogatives and 
future/conditional or potential auxiliarles (the former often generic, the latter almost 
always negative) can be seen clearly in medieval vernacular texts. For example, with 
only one exception (109), the infinitives in the poem Spanéas are used in prospective/ 
generic clauses after 6éXcü [’Oelo] ‘will’ (e.g. ‘if anyone does X, s/he will Y’), and in 
potential contexts with negative/interrogative ScvapaL ['5iname]/eÜTTopái [efpo'ro] ‘can’ 
(e.g. ‘should anyone do X, s/he cannot Y/how can s/he Y?’ Similarly, in the romances 
of the 14th/15th centuries, both 6éXw [’Oelo] and negated verbs of ‘capability’ may 
routinely take an infinitive, though infinitival complementation is already rare with 
both true control verbs and aspectual verbs like ‘begin’ (a reduction accelerated in the 
case of the latter by semantic incompatibility with the increasingly dominant perfective 
infinitive). Given that the process of reduction never really began in the ordinary Greek 
of the Italian west, and was severely retarded in the east of the Greek-speaking area, 
we may be confident that the limited infinitival usage of later medieval vernacular 
literature is not a learned/archaic feature but in fact offers a fair picture of the spoken 
norm of the period in the central regions (cf. Joseph (1983: 77)). The unique survival 
of ex^ ['exo]/eIxa [’ixa] + aorist infinitive in standard modern Greek must then be 


(epB-eLV ['er0i(n)]) 
(aTaG-e[v/-fjv [sta'Bin]) 
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attributed to the isolation of this construction caused by the radical shift from future/ 
conditional to perfect/pluperfect use. 

Other archaisms shared by South Italian and Pontic inelude the avoidance of syn- 
izesis and the retention of the ancient aorist imperative in -ao(v) [-so(n)] (replaced 
elsewhere with -ae [-se] modelled on imperfective -e [-e]). The ancient aorist participle 
also survives in South Italian (in the modified and uninflected form -sonda familiar 
from medieval texts like the Chronicle of the Morca), though many other features are 
peculiar to the región, e.g. the use of tíspo ‘anyone’ < tí? ttotc ['tispotej, lit. ‘anyone 
ever’, parallel to the standard neuter TÍnoTe [’tipote] ‘anything/nothing’. This alterna- 
tive to Koveí? [ka'nis] once again emphasizes the early independence of this dialect 
group from the mainstream. 

14.2.4 Greek in the south and south-east: the Dodecanese, 

Cyprus and Crete 

Popular literature continued to be produced in these areas for as long as they remained 
free of Ottoman control. From the Dodecanese, for example, we have a collection of 
love songs and a number of poems by Emmanouíl Yeoryillás (early 16th century), though 
the cultural life of the islands declined after the Turkish conquest of 1522. Something 
has already been said about the dialect of Cyprus (12.4.2) and the extent to which its 
modern characteristics can be traced in the earliest documents. From the 16th century 
we have a collection of love poems (sonnets), composed in the Petrarchan manner, the 
style and quality of which can be seen in the foliowing extract from poem 22: 

(11) KovTeúy’ ti úpa kl o KaLpó?, Kupá irov, 

TTou péXXeL vá iiLaéijjüj airó ^auTÓÍ?) ctou 
ópü)? acjjfivyu '8á arou opLupov aou 
óXoy Toy e|rai)TÓy pon, ayyéXLaCTÓ poy. 

MT|5é aiTopris', ay epiropó), 0eá poy, 

¡iLaevyovTa v á(j)f|a(jj epey cr' avTÓv aov 
pLCTeyytü app' ótroy Tráyc), yoióy SlkóÍ?) aoy, 

[íévovaiv pera aev ra TTyeypará poy. 

Siapkarás-Pitsillídis (1952: 118) 

[kon'devj i 'ora tf o tje'ros, tj'i'ra mu, 

Approaches the hour and the time, lady of-me, 
pu 'melli na mi'sepso^ apo ksaf'tos su 
that it-will(be) that I-leave from self of-you 
’omos a'finno 5a ston oriz'mos su 
but I- leave now at-the command of-you 
’olon don emaf'tom mu, an'jelis'sa mu 
all the self of -me, ángel of-me 

mi'óe^ apo'ris, an embo'ro, 0e'a mu, 

and-not you-be-at-a-loss, if I-can, goddess of-me, 

mi'sevyonda n a'fisq^ e'men s afros su. 
in-leaving that I-entrust me to self of-you. 
mi'sevyq^ amm opu 'pao, jo5 5i'kos-su, 

1-leave but when I-go, as yours, 

'menusim meta sen ta 'pnevma'ta mu. ] 
remain with you the spirits of-me. 
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‘The hour and the time approach, my lady, when I shall leave you, but now I leave my 
whole self at your command, my ángel. And do not be perplexed, my goddess, if, in 
leaving, I am able to leave myself to you; I am leaving, but when I go, as yours, my spirit 
stays with you.’ 

The phonetic transcription assumes that written double consonants (including those 
of secondary origin, as in at))f|wcLi [a'finno] ‘I leave behind’) were pronounced double 
as in the modern dialect, and that certain characteristically Cypriot changes, not noted 
in the orthography, had already gone through, e.g. the development of [k, x] > [tj, J] 
before [i] and [e] (now typical of many ‘southern’ dialects, including that of Crete). 
Another south-eastern/Cretan phenomenon is the appearance of -y- [-y/j-] between 
original root-final [a/ev] and a verb ending, as in KovTeú-y-ei [kon'dev-j-i], ‘approaches’ 
(cf. 11.8.5 (d); this verb is derived from koutós' [kon'dos] ‘short’, first attested in 
Byzantine writers). The retention of final -v [-n] (with assimilation to a following 
consonant, sometimes noted, sometimes not) is also a south-eastern characteristic, 
while the selection of 3pl present endings in -ouat [-usi] rather than -ouv [-un], cf. 
pévouCTL ['menusij ‘they remain’, is typical not only of Cyprus and the Dodecanese but 
also (in part) of Chios and Crete. 

A number of individual words and constructions are also worthy of note, over and 
above the various forms of the reflexive/emphatic pronoun (see 12.3.3). The particle 
app(é) [am'm(e)] ‘but’, for example (elsewhere usually ap(p)f| [a'mi]), derives from av 
pp [am mi] ‘if not/unless’, while yotóv [jon] ‘as’/‘like’ continúes ancient olov ['ion] ‘such 
as’, and is a regular feature of Cypriot texts. Interestingly, the accusative of the lsg/2sg 
personal pronouns shows the addition of the recharacterizing final -v [-n] familiar from 
the Egyptian papyri of late antiquity, but not the further addition of -a(v) [-a(n)], a 
striking archaism perhaps in part motivated by the resilience of final nasals in this 
dialect. Miaíaleúyw [mi'sevyo] ‘I leave’ is a medieval neologism combining the suffix 
-eú(y)aj with a lexical root borrowed from the Latin perfect passive participle miss-us 
‘having been sent’ (from mittere ‘to send’). In the second line, the aorist subjunctive 
of this verb (pLaéífíco [mi'sepso], with shift of [fs] to [ps]) forms part of a future periph- 
rasis with impersonal pékXei va ['meli na] ‘it-will-be that’, a medieval Cypriot variant 
of the usual 0e va [0e na] (cf. modern Cypriot evvá [en'na] < 0éX' va [0en'na]). 

After the Turkish conquest of Cyprus in 1571, the flourishing literary culture of the 
island collapsed, and survived only as an oral tradition of folk poetry. Thereafter, the 
most important cultural centre of the Greek-speaking world was the island of Crete, 
where a more integrated urban society had emerged with the decline of the feudal 
System, and intellectual life was stimulated not only by its western connections but 
also by the arrival of scholars and artists from the capital after 1453. 

In contrast with the earliest Cretan vernacular literature (see 12.4.3), the magnificent 
collection of drama tic and narrative texts dating from the later 16th century onwards 
is composed in a refined, and more or less consistent, form of Cretan dialect. The Cretan 
Renaissance, and in particular the revival of drama (which had withered in Byzantium), 
owed much to the influence of Italian models. One of its leading figures was Yeóryios 
Chortátsis, a contemporary of Shakespeare and El Greco (the Cretan Domínikos 
Theotokópoulos), who wrote the tragedy Erofíli, the comedy Katzoúrbos and the pas¬ 
toral drama Panória, a play from each of the genres of contemporary Italian theatre. 
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Although Chortátsis employs the popular 15-syllable line, his use of it, involving rhyme 
and extensive enjambement, is far removed from the usual practice of folk song (on 
which see 14.3). He also uses 11-syllable Unes with terza rima in the choruses of Erofíli. 

The other surviving plays of this period are the tragedies King Rodolmos by loánnis 
Andréas Tróilos, and Zínon (possibly composed in the lonian islands by a refugee after 
the fall of Crete), together with the comedies Státhis (possibly by Chortátsis and sur¬ 
viving only in a late abridgement) and Fortounátos by Márkos Andónios Fóskolos. 
We also have the important biblical drama The Sacrifice of Abraham, which is often 
attributed on stylistic grounds to Vitséntzos Kornáros, the author of the romantic epic 
Erotókritos (see below). Dealing with the familiar story of God’s command to Abraham 
to sacrifice his son, the play is a reworking of Lo Isach by the Italian playwright Luigi 
Grotto. The play is unique in ignoring the conventional unities, and in having no divi¬ 
sión into acts or scenes. Its versification and language are quite simple, and in some 
ways reminiscent of the folk tradition, but see below on Erotókritos for important 
qualifications that also apply here. For bibliography and further background to Cretan 
drama, see the árdeles in Holton (1991a). 

The pinnacle of Cretan Renaissance literature, however, is the long romantic poem 
Erotókritos, written in the late 16th/early 17th century by Vitséntzos Kornáros in the 
tradition of the Hellenistic romances and their medieval successors (in this case, 
modelled on the French tale of Taris et Vienne, see Holton (1991a, 1991c)). It is a tale 
in five books (comprising some 10,000 fines) about Aretoúsa, daughter of the king of 
Athens, and Rotókritos (as his ñame appears in the text), son of the king’s counsellor. 
Rotókritos falls in love with Aretoúsa and serenades her without revealing his identity. 
She in turn begins to fall in love with her unknown admirer, but Rotókritos, convinced 
of the hopelessness of his passion, goes abroad. In his absence Aretoúsa discovers 
Rotókritos’ secret, and when he returns, he discovers to his surprise that his feelings 
are reciprocated. Presently, the king arranges a tournament in order to find a husband 
for Aretoúsa, in which, after Herculean struggles, Rotókritos emerges the victor, and 
asks his father to appeal to the king for permission to marry his daughter. The king, 
however, regards the prospect of a morganatic marriage with horror and banishes 
Rotókritos with a view to marrying Aretoúsa off to the king of Byzantium. She refuses 
and is thrown into a dungeon. Three years later Rotókritos discovers that Athens is 
under siege by the Vlachs and returning in disguise saves the kingdom. In gratitude 
the king offers his unknown saviour his realm, but Rotókritos asks only to marry 
Aretoúsa. Not recognizing him, she at first refuses, but then, when he reveáis himself 
to her after further testing her fidelity, she consents to the marriage and the pair reign 
happily together. 

It was once routine to compare the language and the versification of the poem with 
those of popular song, but more recent scholarship has revised this view in a number 
of important respeets (cf. Holton (1991b, 1991c). The decapentesyllable was the metre 
not only of oral poetry but also of literate personal, narrative and dramatic poetry, a 
major characteristic of which, from the 14th century onwards, was the use of rhyming 
couplets taken over from western models. Traditional folk poetry, by contrast, was 
unrhymed, and those branches that eventually adopted rhyme did so under the influ- 
ence of written compositions. Other characteristics of folk poetry that distinguish it 
from the more sophisticated techniques of Erotókritos inelude: 
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(12) (a) Apart from occasional stress on the first syllable, departure from the 

natural iambic rhythm of the line is quite rare. 

(b) Lines of verse coincide with syntactic boundaries/sense units. 

(c) There are formulaic building blocks of the type that has formed the basis 
of the oral poet’s compositional technique from the earliest times, and 
there is considerable verbal redundancy and repetition of the type that 
often characterizes an oral style. 

(d) The popular line normally falls into two balancing halves (and the first 
may be divided in turn). 

The couplet in (13), taken from a song on the theme of exile, illustrates these basic 
points, together with the co-ordinative syntactic structure of folk compositions that 
often requires the listener to supply the necessary connections: 

(13) 1 4 6 10 12 14 

Máva, TToXXá [laXcóveLS' pe II kl eyú pLaéífíei GéXoj, 

2 8 10 14 

va (j)í)y(x),l va ^evnevTÚi, II ara ^éva va yupí^w 

['mana, po'la ma'loniz me c e'yo mi'sepsi 'Oelo, 
mothcr, much you-scold me and 1 to-lcavc I-shall, 

na 'fiyO; ksenitef'to, sta ’ksena na ji'rizo ] 
that I-go, that I-go-abroad, to-the forcign-parts that I-rcturn 

‘Mother, yon tell me off too much and I want to leave, to go, to emigrare, to return 
to foreign lands.’ 

While the familiarity of such ‘folksy’ patterns is sometimes exploited in Erotókritos, 
Kornáros employs complex subordination, extensive enjambement, and a great variety 
of rhythm and phrasing (including trochaic rhythms with stresses on odd-numbered 
syllables). Hiatus is also avoided, but synizesis across word boundaries (i.e. the running 
together of word-final and word-initial vowels) and elision/prodelision are common 
and often highlight the narrative. In (14), for example, Aretoúsa’s feelings are accentu- 
ated by the unusual effect of the múltiple synizesis: 

(14) afipepo átrópcLva acJíofÍTy 6év eyM priXio ÍVTa ' XtriCeL (V 1021) 

['simerq_^ a'pomina^^ 'afovi; Sen ’exo bÁq_^ 'inda l'pizi ] 
today I-staycd fcarless; not I- have more what to-hopc 

‘Today I remained without fear; I no longer know what to hope for.’ 

The language of the poem is based on the dialect of eastern Crete (Kornáros was 
from Sitia). Note in particular the following: 

(15) (a) The characteristic absorption of [j] after [s] and sometimes [r] in words 

such as á^og [’aks'os] for ó^los- [’aksios] ‘worthy’ and puKpá [ma'kr'a] 
for paKpid [ma'krja] ‘far’. 
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(b) The use of 3pl verb forms in -ov(ve) [-u(ne)] rather than west Creían 
-onai [-usi]. 

(c) The stressed syllabic augment f|- [’b], e.g. f|cf>epa [’ifera] ‘I was 
bringing’. 

(d) The use of 3pl clitic possessive tw? [tos] (or utcj? [dos], with the initial 
consonant deriving from misanalysis after words ending in -v [-n]), 
rather than west Creían Tcoye/vTtove ['tone/'done] ‘their’. 

(e) Sg aorist passive in -9r|Ka [-0ika], -6r|Kes- [-0ikes], -6r|Ke [-0ice], rather 
than the west Creían -9r| [-0i], -0r|S" [-0is], -0r|(y) [-0i(n)] (the extended 
forms are regular in the plural). 

The west Creían variants are also admitted, however, particularly when these are 
metrically different and offer the poet advantages in composition (i.e. by having a dif- 
ferent number of syllables, as 3pl -ougl [usi] beside -ou(v) [u(n)]), while other features, 
some typical of all the Southern insular dialects, are general Creían, including the pala- 
talization of /k/ to [tj] or the softening of [?]/[)] to [J]/[3] before [i/e] (made clear in 
the Latin alphabet used in a number of manuscripts) and a number of other 
characteristics: 

(16) (a) Loss of final -v [-n] (even in gen pl -üj(y) [-o(n)] and 3pl verb forms in 

-ouy [-u(n)]) except where a word forms part of an intonational phrase 
with a following word beginning with a vowel or voiceless plosive (i.e. 
retention is not confined to phrases involving árdeles and pronouns), e.g. 
1.10 Ge pm ((¡iXiáy apáXayri [se mjia fi'Xan a'mala3Í] ‘in a puré love’). 

(b) Pardal generalization of clitic possessives with initial vt- [d-] (e.g. yrou 
[du] ‘his/its’) from contexts after a word ending in -y [-n]. 

(c) Loss of medial -y- [-n-] before a fricative: e.g. dOpuTros" ['a0ropos] ‘man’ 
for áyOpwTTOs- ['an0ropos]. 

(d) The gen fem sg of the árdele and clitic pronoun is not only tti? [ds] but 
also Tap [tsi] or t? [ts], while the masculine and feminine acc pl, beside 
their standard forms, also appear as tul [tsi] and tg' [ts]. The spellings 
of these variants are conventional, and all derive from syncope of an 
unstressed vowel and the addition of a final [-i] to aid pronunciation 
when the next word began with a consonant. 

(e) (i) KLayeíg- [tja'nis] ‘anyone’/no-one’ is used for Kaneí? [ka'nis], both 

< KÍLláy (i.e. Kul dy) + eís' [k(j)an is] ‘even one’. 

(ii) KaBaeLs" [ka0a'is] ‘everyone’ beside Ka0eLS' [ka'0is], both < 
Ká0(e/a) + eíg ‘each one’. 

(iii) auTÓyos' [af'tonos] and auTctyos' [af'tinos] are sometimes used 
for auTÓ? [af'tos] ‘this’, with suffixes modelled on that of 
CKCLVos’ [e'cinos/e'tjinos] ‘that’. In the case of auToyo? [af'tonos], 
this is added to the stem in nom sg, but otherwise to the inflected 
form of the standard equivalent (thus gen sg mase auTou-yoí) 
[aftu'nu] etc.). This same suffix is also used as a genitive for 

[e'tutos], giving CToriyoú [etu'nu], and sometimes with 
other pronouns. 
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(iv) forms of the article beginning with t- [t-], to{v)Itv\{v)Ito [to(n)/ 
ti(n)/to] etc., are used as relative pronouns alongside ottoú [opu]/ 
aTToí) [apu] ‘that’. 

(v) (ej'LVTa ['inda] ‘what?’ < tl eívai ra ['ti n da] ‘what are-they 
which?’, is used for tí [ti]. 

(f) Perfects and pluperfects are formed on the Romance model, with perfect 
passive participles and the verb exi^ ['eco] ‘have’. The participle usually 
agrees with a pronominal or lexical direct object, though it may also 
have an invariant neuter plural form if the sense is generic, as in a free 
relative clause: 

(i) ... TTiv €1X0-01 Soapéyri (I. 433) 

[...tin 'ixasi óoz'meni ] 

her(acc fem sg) they-had given(acc fem sg) 

‘they had given her’ 

(ii) ... ó,TL éxeLj niXTiiréva (III. 506) 

[... 'oti 'e^is mirimena ] 

... whatcvcr(acc ncut sg) you-havc said(acc ncut pl) 

‘everything you have said’ 

(g) The future is formed with OéXoj ['0elo] + aorist infinitive, or with 9e va 
[0e na] + subjunctive; the conditional uses either pOeXa ['i0ela] or elxa 
['ixa] + aorist infinitive. These may be used, in combination with an 
imperfect, in either the protasis or the apodosis of a hypothetical condi¬ 
tional, and they also express past habituality in temporal clauses; the 
latter, however, is never used as a true (real-time) pluperfect: 

(i) eíj TTOÚ rpepey u? a' ríye Seí ... (I. 1601) 

[is 'pu tremen os s 'iJe di ... 

one that used-to-tremble when you he-would see 

‘one who trembled whenever he saw you’ 

(h) Object pronouns are regularly placed after the verb that governs 
them unless the verb is part of a clause that ineludes a subordinating 
conjunction or sentential operator (negative, modal, interrogative 
or focal) to which the verb has been attracted (i.e. the normal 
pattern of Medieval Greek is preserved). Thus the pronoun ordinarily 
follows: 

(i) ... Xéyet TT|S' ó PuTÓKpLTos' ... (III. 1355) 

[...'le 3 Í tis o ro'tokritos...] 

... speaks to-her the Rotókritos ... 
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But where there is a negative/focal element etc., it precedes: 

(ii) ... aTT| xépa tti? to SÍSel (V. 524) 

[... sti 'Jera tis to '5i5i ] 

... into-the hand of-her it he-gives 


(i) Much of the vocabulary of the poem is dialectal, e.g. áCLyayLd 
[aziyajia] ‘treachery’, PepTCi [ver'd 3 Í] ‘red’, yiávTa [' 3 anda] ‘why’, 
SapÓKL [óa'matji] ‘a little’, é8á [e'óaJ/éTtá [e'pa] ‘now’/‘here’, ^áXo [’zalo] 
‘footstep’ etc., while familiar-looking words such as aSeta [’adja], 
PoXerós' [vole'tos], 8 óXlo? [’óoXos], Kpívcü ['krino] and cf)Tr|vós' [fti'nos] 
mean not ‘leave/permission’, ‘convenient’, ‘wily’, ‘I judge’ and ‘cheap’, 
but rather ‘space/opportunity’, ‘feasible’, ‘poor/wretched’, ‘I think’ and 
‘generous’. 


But the language of the poem is not a straightforward representation of any dialect 
then spoken on the island (still less that of Cretan folk poetry). Glose inspection 
reveáis a conscious refinement immediately apparent from comparison with the 
language of comedy or day-to-day documents of the period, a process involving 
the exclusión of Italian vocabulary characteristic of the island vernacular 
and the use of ‘poetic’ phraseology alien to the folk-song tradition, such as vóaTtpos' 
KLXadtapós' ['nostimos tjilaóiz'mos] ‘tasty singing’ or vécpaXo 9oXó ['nefalo Bo'lo] 
‘lustreless cloud’. Kornáros also employs many words of learned origin, e.g. (Spécfjos' 
[’vrefos] ‘infant’, eüXdpeta [ev'lavja] ‘awe’, fíyouv ['iyun] ‘namely’, kóXXos" [’kalos] 
‘beauty’, XiOog- [’liBos] ‘stone’, ó8úyr| [o'óini] ‘pain’, aupPouXeúyw [simvu'levyo] ‘confer’, 
TÉKyo [’tekno] ‘child’ and u4^os' [’ipsos] ‘height’. We must always bear in mind, however, 
that the modern standard developed from a different dialect base and has been greatly 
influenced by the learned tradition (see chapter 17), so that even the most serious Cretan 
poetry may quite wrongly seem to have a rustic/archaic feel from a contemporary 
point of view. 

The following extract (from the edition of Alexíou (1980)) illustrates 
many of these phenomena. Here Rotókritos, in disguise, is about to test Aretoúsa’s 
fidelity by telling her that he is dead, and the narrator pleads with him to 
reconsider: 


(17) 'A8LKoy eív. Putókplte, eToúra ya ra koveij, 

pXÉTTe p' auTÓya éra' áSLKa ya ppy Tr|y airoOáyris'. 
©copéis' tt| ttcós eypíaKeTac, p' áKÓpri 6ey ^LaTeíiyecs" 
ivT áXXa peyaXÚTepa ar|pá8La Tap yypeúyecs'; 
l'a ttXoútp Kac rpy a(^evTiáv apypGpKe yca aéva, 

TTÓyTa V Ta yeiXp rps' ^plkló, ra parca rps KXappéya' 
Cei pe rae KaKopcCcKcés', 0pé(|)eTaL pe toes' rróyoTS' 

Kac pes' arp Ppcopepp (JcXaKpy e8á 'yec Tiéyre xpóyoas'- 

(V. 723-30) 
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['aóikon in, ro'tokrite, e'tuta na ta 'kajiis, 

Wrong is, Rotokritos, these-things that them you-do 
'vlepe m af'tana 'ets ’aSika na min din apo'Oajiis. 
beware with these-things so wrong that not her you-kill. 

0 o'ris ti pos ev'ristjete, m a'komi dem bis'tev 3 Ís; 
you-see her how she-is found, but still not you-believe; 

'ind 'ala meya'litera si'maója tsi 3 Í'rev 3 Ís? 
what other greater signs of-her you-seek? 

ta 'pluti tje tin afen'd’an ar'ni9itje 3 a 'sena, 
the wealth and the nobility she-refused for yon, 

'panda n da 'Jili tis pri'tja, ta 'mat'a tis klai'mena; 
always are the lips of-her bitter, the eyes of-her tearful; 
zi me tsi kakorizi'tjes, 'Brefete me tus 'ponus 
she-lives with the misfortunes, she-is-fed by the pains 
tJe mes sti vrome'ri fla'tjin e'5a Ji 'pende 'xronus] 
and inside at-the filthy prison now she-has five years 

‘It is wrong to do this, Rotokritos, beware in case you kill her with these wrongs. You 
see the State she is in, but still you do not believe; what other, greater tokens do you seek 
from her? She has refused wealth and nobility for you, her lips are always bitter, her eyes 
full of tears; she lives with misfortunes, she is nourished on pain, and has now been inside 
her vile prison for five years.’ 


14.2.5 Greek in the east: Pontus and Cappadocia 

The dialects of the eastern frontier districts were subject to foreign infiltration and 
influence even in Byzantine times, and though Trebizond always remained in touch 
with Constantinople and contacts were maintained more generally through trade, des 
with the remóte regions away from the Black Sea and Mediterranean coasts had been 
loosened with the Byzantine defeat at Manzikert in 1071. 

Cappadocia fell immediately under Seljuk control and, with the growth of bilingual- 
ism and conversión to Islam, its dialects began to show signs of Turkish influence and 
later of convergence with the dominant language. After the Greek military disaster of 
1922-3 and the deportation of the Christian population to settlements in central and 
northern Greece (see 16.1), the central and eastern Anatolian varieties fell into what 
till recently was believed to be terminal decline. In 2005, however, it was discovered 
that there were descendants of Cappadocian refugees in central and northern Greece 
who still spoke their traditional language fluently. The position of Cappadocian remains 
precarious, but it is certainly not yet extinct (see Janse (in press)). 

By contrast, Pontus, never properly occupied by the Seljuks, was incorporated into 
the Ottoman empire only after the fall of Trebizond in 1461. Thereafter, the large and 
stable Greek-speaking population of this important región, stretching along the South¬ 
ern coast of the Black Sea from Inépolis (Inebolu) to Ofls (Of) with major centres at 
Aryiroúpolis (Gümü?hane) and Trebizond (Trabzon), preserved its distinctive identity 
and its language with some success. Even after the deportations of 1923, the authori- 
ties in Trebizond were obliged to employ interpreters to work with the remaining 
Muslim Pontic speakers in the law courts, and the language is still spoken in some 
villages of the región centred on Of (see Mackridge 1987, 1999). Although Turkish is 
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now the solé médium of education, and the inhabitants of these villages regard them- 
selves as Turks, the adherence to Greek is remarkably strong, and oniy very recently 
have some parents come to the view that a knowledge of Pontic may be an impediment 
to their offspring’s prospects in the wider world. Thus even though a degree of bilin- 
gualism is now routine, some women remain fluent only in Greek (known as roméika), 
and even the youngest still speak the language well. Though the Pontic dialects of refu- 
gees and their descendants spoken in Greece have been subject to convergence with 
the standard language, and had already been affected prior to 1923 by church attend- 
ance and the language policies of the Greek State implemented through local schools, 
the varieties still in situ, with their Muslim speakers cut off from such standardizing 
influences, have remained in a more ‘natural’ State, growing Turkish influence notwith- 
standing. The overall result is a family of dialects which, in contrast with those of 
Cappadocia, still present a rather conservative aspect. 

Quite apart from the stock of antique vocabulary, there are a number of phonologi- 
cal and grammatical archaisms that continué the medieval speech of the región: 

(18) (a) Retention of many unstressed initial vowels, including the syllabic 

augment, where standard dialects have undergone aphaeresis (e.g. ospítin 
for aTTLTL ['spiti] ‘house’, from Latín hospitium); note too the absence of 
synizesis in Ta [-'ia] etc. 

(b) Survival of some ancient pronominal forms: e.g. possessive clitic emon 
< ancient gen pl fiM-Wu [(h)8:mó:n] ‘of us’ in place of standard pa? [mas], 
and ancient possessive adjectives, e.g. tentón < tó épóv [tó emón], lit. 
‘the my’, in emphatic possessive/predicative use in place of standard 
TO 8lkó pou [to ói'ko mu], lit. ‘the own of-me’; this latter is also a 
feature of Cappadocian. 

(c) Many ancient/medieval verb forms and system characteristics, 
including: 

(i) 2sg imperatives in -son continuing ancient aorist forms, where 
other dialects have -ae [-se]. 

(ii) the absence of the /k-/ element in aorist passives (also in 
Cappadocian), thus 3sg efovéOe < ancient é(í)opf|6Ti [ep*’obÉ:t'^e:] 
for standard (f)o(3T|9r|Ke [fo'viBice] ‘s/he was afraid’. 

(iii) retention of some archaic suppletions such as féro: énga continuing 
ancient (pépor. TÍueyKa [p*’éro:/é:nei]ka], ‘I bring/I brought’, instead 
of standard cpépuoy. é(pepa [Terno/'efera]). 

(iv) loss of the ancient perfect system has not been made good by 
either of the periphrastic types familiar from other dialects 
(éyciJ ypáipeL/éxLú ypappévo ['exo 'yrapsi/'exo yra'meno]), suppor- 
ting the conclusión that spoken Greek of the early/middle Byzantine 
periods, prior to contact with Romance, lacked a formal expres- 
sion of this category. 

(v) use of the ancient passive in -oúpuL [-'ume] of verbs originally in 
-ócú [-óo:]; these have been replaced by formations in -ojytü [-'ono] 
in all modern dialects, but only Pontic (and Cappadocian) have 
failed to generalize the new stem form to the passive. 
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(vi) residual retention of the infinitive (perfective only), though appar- 
ently only in dialects still spoken in Pontus, and sometimes in 
modified forms (e.g. with the addition of personal endings). 

The features in (i), (ii), (iv) and (vi) correlate with mainstream Medieval Greek ver¬ 
nacular literature and provide an important control for discriminating between living 
forms and learned borrowings. 

One further feature of Pontic (shared also by Cappadocian) that is standardly 
presented as an archaism is the pronunciation in certain contexts of etymological 
-p- as [e] rather than standard [i] (as in 3sg aorist passive efovéOe < ancient 
é(í)o(3r|0p [ep*’obé:t*’e:J). But closer inspection gives pause for thought. The most obvious 
difficulty with this theory, apart from the inherent implausibility of an explanation 
that requires us to believe that the speech of this important part of the Román empire 
was unaffected by a sound change completed everywhere else, is that the [i]-vowel of 
standard speech is often represented by Pontic [e] even where the source of [i] is spelled 
L, ei, OL and u, i.e. never represented the sound [e:] even in Ancient Greek. Thus 
alongside TreyáS' [pe'Yaó] ‘welP (standard trpyáSL [pi'yadi]), KXécfjTes' [’kleftes] ‘robber’ 
(standard KXé(f)Tps' [’kleftis]), vvcpe [’nife] ‘bride’ (standard yú(f)p ['nifi]) etc., we also find 
épopcí)eaaa [’emorfesa] ‘beautiful (fem)’ (the standard suffix, though not used in these 
adjectives, is -taaa [-issa]), óvepov [’oneron] ‘dream’ (standard óveLpo [’oniro]), 
KoSéatreva [ko'despena] ‘mistress of the house’ (standard oiKoSécnroLva [iko'despinaj), 
XexnápL [lex'nari] ‘oil lamp’ (standard Xux'^dpi [lix'nari]) etc. (Oikonomídis (1958)). 

It seems more likely, therefore, that this is another manifestation of the voweT 
weakening processes that also result (especially in immediately post-tonic syllables) in 
the loss of unstressed [i] and [u]. Thus similar developments appear to have affected 
[o] in áXeyov ['aleyon] ‘horse’ (standard áXoyo ['aloyo]), and óvepa ['onema] ‘ñame’ 
(standard óvopa ['onoma]). It is characteristic of such weakenings that they do not 
conform to fixed rules and are subject to both variable local phonetic conditioning 
and extensive analogical levelling. One consequence of the latter is the secondary 
appearance of ‘weakened’ vowels in stressed syllables, e.g. fem (fípXéaaa [psi'lesa] to 
mase ipr]Xóg [psi'los] ‘high’/‘tall’, on the model of the large numbers of adjectives where 
the suffix was unaccented (e.g. fem épopcjjeaaa ['emorfessa] ‘beautiful’). We may 
compare the situation in many verb paradigms, e.g. paepeúw [mae'revo] ‘I cook’ (stand¬ 
ard payeipeúcü [maji'revo]) alongside imperfect epaépeea [ema'ereva] (standard 
payeipcua [ma'jireva] etc.). Furthermore, the absence of the phenomenon in many 
varieties where the [i]-vowel is stressed appears to confirm the essentially unpredictable 
character of these developments (cf. ayopaciTfis' [ayoras'tis] ‘buyer/shopper’, aaKpTqs' 
[ajci'tis] ‘hermit’, beside KXé4)Tes' ['kleftes] ‘robber’, ipevres' ['pseftes] ‘liar’), though 
many of the former class may be of relatively recent learned origin and so unaffected 
by earlier developments. 

The main effect of detachment from the mainstream, however, was independent 
development, and there are many striking innovations: 

(19) (a) The changes of unstressed [ia/ea] > [se] and unstressed [io/eo] > [ce], 

vowels unknown in the standard. 

(b) Weakening and/or deletion of many unstressed vowels, reminiscent of 
the northern dialects (see below) except that in Pontic the effeets are 
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more variable and loss is predominantly confined to post-tonic syllables 
(in Cappadocian to final syllables). 

(c) ‘Columnar’ stress in adjectives and verbs, even where this breaks the 
standard rule that the accent must fall on one of the last three 
syllables; thus eyápisa/eyápisame, ‘I loved’/‘we loved’ beside standard 
áyáiTTiCTa/a'yaTTfÍCTape [a'Yapisa/aya'pisame]. 

(d) Loss of the imperfective/perfective opposition outside the indicative in 
most varieties, with exclusively imperfective forms used in ‘subjunctive’ 
clauses. 

(e) Uniform post-verbal positioning of clitic pronouns, even where the verb 
complex involves negatives, mood markers and other sentential opera- 
tors; the accusative also replaces the ancient dative to mark the indirect 
object as in the northern dialects. This uniform ordering distinguishes 
Pontic from other conservative dialects such as Cypriot, Cretan and 
Cappadocian, which have similarly favoured post-verbal position after 
finite verbs but have also retained preverbal position in the context of 
negatives etc. (in the medieval fashion). 

(f) The beginnings of the breakdown of the gender system, involving a 
distinction into épiÍJuxc( [’embzixa] and áipvxa [’apsixa], effectively a 
distinction between ‘human’ and ‘non-human’. Modifiers of the former 
in the plural tend to adopt masculine forms, while modifiers of the latter 
(with the pardal exception of immediately preceding definite árdeles) 
take neuter forms across the board. Feminine éiiipvxa [’embzixa] them- 
selves sometimes have masculine forms in the plural (at least as variants), 
while plural diÍJuxa [’apsixa], if not already neuter, show parallel signs 
of assimilating to neuter declensional patterns (i.e. with accusative forms 
serving also as nominative, and sometimes with substitution of actual 
neuter endings). Consider the examples below: 


i 

kalí 

i 

jinéces 

the (mase 

good (mase the (mase women (fem 

nom pl) 

nom 

pl) nom pl) 

nom pl) 

to 


kócinon 

i kosára 

the (neut nom/ 

red (neut nom/ 

the (fem hen (fem 

acc sg) 


acc sg) 

nom sg) nom sg) 

ta 


paléa 

ta cerús 

the (neut nom/ 

oíd (neut nom/ 

the (neut nom/ times (mase nom/ 

acc pl) 


acc pl) 

acc pl) acc pl) 


This fundamental split in the declensional system, shared also by Cappadocian, was 
perhaps initiated by the local transfer in antiquity of large numbers of masculine and 
feminine inanimates of the 3rd declension to the neuter paradigm in -ív [-in], and 
subsequently accelerated by universal use of neuter possessive adjectives (prompted 
by the gender-invariant form of corresponding genitive pronominal possessives: 
e.g. temón/teméteron i nífe ‘the-my/our the daughter-in-law’), a development which 
then provided a model for other adjectival usage (at least for átpvxa ['apsixaj). 
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The correspondence with Cappadocian, despite differences of detail due in part to later 
Turkish influence on the latter, points strongly to an earlier period when the two 
groups formed a single dialect atea. The initial development of the gender system along 
these lines clearly had nothing to do with Turkish, which has no grammatical distinc- 
tions based on animacy. 

Another oddity of Pontic is that masculine nouns of the 2nd declension (the type 
in [-os]) show the ‘accusative’ ending [-o(n)] (some dialects retain final [-n], others do 
not) in subject as well as object function when the noun in question is definite, and 
employ the ‘standard’ nominative form in [-os] only when a subject is indefinite: thus 
o fílo(n)/(ínas) filos ‘the friend’/‘(a) friend’, as opposed to standard o (|>iXos'/ (évas') cfíXog 
[o 'filos/('enas] 'filos]. In Cappadocian, the regular use of the accusative ending was 
latterly confined to definite direct objects, with an associated generalization of the 
nominative form to indefinite objects (a clear case of Turkish influence, since this lan- 
guage has only a definite object marker). But there were also residual examples of the 
use of the accusative to mark definite subjects, which again points to an early common 
origin (Dawkins (1916: 94)). The original basis for this development seems to have 
been an attempt to re-mark the definiteness of subjects involving human-denoting 
nouns in a dialect area where the definite article with nominative forms of this class 
was increasingly dropped (with some spread to masculine and feminine áipvxa [’apsixa] 
if they retained their masc/fem árdeles), a development presumably connected with the 
phonological weakness of o/q/oL [o/i/i] (tecali that átpvxa [’apsixa] tended to acquire 
neuter determiners and modifiers), which were prone to crasis or loss when in contact 
with words beginning or ending in a vowel. If Thumb’s attempt to link the change 
with the parallel use of the accusative for the nominative in second-declension nouns 
in a number of 3rd-century inscriptions from Cyprus is welTfounded (Thumb (1906: 
258)), the phenomenon may once have characterized the whole of the eastern Koine. 
Whatever the original motivation, the change engendered paradigm interference from 
both 3rd-declension masculines in -toy [-on]/gen -ovos" [-onos] and neuters in -oy [-on], 
which often followed the model of the neuters in -ty [-'in] where the gen -iou [-'iu] 
(without synizesis) had developed to -í' [-'i] through loss of unstressed final [u]. Thus 
we find (o) XÚKoy [(o) 'likon] ‘wolf’ with gen XÚKoyos' ['likonos], or (o) ápGcüiroy 
[(o) 'arOopon] ‘man’ with gen apGojTTL [arOo'pi], etc. 

The tenacity of Greek in Pontus, reflecting its status as a majority language in much 
of the región for more than 2,000 years, effectively limited the impact of Turkish to 
the lexicón and phraseology, but the scale of such borrowing far exceeds that seen 
elsewhere (other than in Cappadocia). Not only nouns and adjectives but also verbs 
have been widely borrowed (the last involving the addition of -eúcn [-'evo] to the 
Turkish present stem: e.g. konusmak [konujmak] ‘to speak’, present stem konu§, 
giving konusévo ‘I speak’). The erosión of the Greek lexicón is particularly marked in 
the varieties still spoken in Turkey, where Turkish phraseology is even beginning to 
introduce Turkish syntactic structures. For example, the expressions resim gekmek 
[resim ^ek'mek'], lit. ‘photograph to-draw/pulP, and telefon etmek [telefon etmek'], lit. 
‘telephone to-make’, have been adopted with morphological adaptation of the noun 
and substitution of the corresponding Greek verb, but the Turkish verb-final order has 
also been retained: resmín ésiresi ‘picture did-you-draw/pull?’, and telefónin písite 
‘telephone make-2pl (imp)’ (Mackridge (1987: 135)). The dialects of the Of región 
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show other signs of Turkish influence in the postposing of locative and directional 
adverbs in the manner of the agglutinative suffíxes of Turkish (Mackridge (1987: 133)): 

(20) as páme si Jék'ersun d 3 an (d 3 an < Kal dvo) [c 'ano], lit. 'and up') 
let we-go to-the Shekersu up 

‘Let’s go up to Shekersu’ 

This latter-day assimilation of the Pontic dialects still spoken in Pontus must be very 
similar to what had long been happening to the dialects spoken in central Anatolia 
before 1922/3, where the early decline of Greek, despite this having once been a fully 
integrated part of the Byzantine empire, is already revealed in a document dated 1437:^ 

(21) ... in multis partibus Turcie reperiuntur clerici ... qui portant vestimenta 
infidelium et locuntur linguam ipsorum et nihil aliud sciunt in Greco proferre nisi 
missam cantare et evangelium et epistolas. (Néos Ellinommmon VII (1910: 366)) 

‘... in many parts of Turkey (meaning Anatolia) clerics are to be found ... who wear the 
dress of infidels and speak their language and know how to pronounce nothing in Greek 
beyond singing the mass and reciting the gospel and the letters.’ 

None the less, at the beginning of the 20th century, Greek still had a strong presence 
in Silli north-west of Konya (ancient Ikónion), in Phárasa and other villages in the 
región drained by the Yenice river (some 100 km south of Kayseri, ancient Caesarea), 
and in Cappadocia proper, at Arabisón (Arapsu/Gül?ehir) north-west of Nev?ehir 
(ancient Nyssa), and in the large región south of Nev?ehir as far down as Nigde and 
Bor (cióse to ancient Tyana). This whole area, as the home of St Basil the Great 
(329-79), bis brother St Gregory of Nyssa (335-94) and bis friend St Gregory of 
Nazianzos (330-89), was of great importance in the early history of Christianity, but 
is perhaps most famous today for the extraordinary landscape of eroded volcanic tufa 
in the valleys of Goreme, Ihlara and Soganh, and for the churches and houses carved 
into the ‘fairy chimneys’ to serve the Christian population in the middle ages. Many 
of the rock churches, which range in date from the 6th to the 13th centuries, contain 
magnificent frescos. Away from the valleys, some of the villages have vast underground 
complexes containing houses, cellars, stables, refectories, cemeteries and churches, 
affording protection from marauding Arabs in the days when the Byzantine empire 
extended to the Euphrates, and serving later as places of refuge from hostile Turkish 
raiders. The most famous of these are at Kaymakh and Derinkuyu, formerly the Greek 
villages of Anakú (Inegi) and Malakopí (Melegob), where the chambers extend down 
over several levels to depths of up to 85 metres. 

By the time of Dawkins’ monumental study (1916), the speech of the major villages 
of Cappadocia (e.g. Sinasós (Mustafapasa)) had already been influenced by the teach- 
ing of ‘standard’ Greek in local schools (including katharévousa, see chapter 16), while 
that of many others (e.g. in Fertéki (Fertek)) showed considerable Turkish influence in 
the form of vowel harmony and the adoption of Turkish syntactic structures. A good 
example is provided by phrases of the type kanís kokusú (from Fllaga^, lit. ‘someone 
smell-his’, where a morphologically unmarked possessor precedes rather than follows 
the head (as in Turkish) and the head itself (a Turkish word) is marked as possessed 
in the Turkish way with the suffix -(s)i (complete with vowel harmony). Another 
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versión of this construction involves the addition of Greek -t (a truncation of the 3rd- 
person possessive tou [tu] used without gender discrimination) in place of Turkish 
-(s)i, e.g. kasáp-bafí semademenjú-t ta tsóPa (from Floítá), lit. ‘butcher betrothed-his 
the clothes’, where this combines with the Greek genitive ending -jú, originally the 
neuter -loú, but now used agglutinatively for all genders in the Turkish fashion. Other 
features, such as the use of the 2nd-declension masculine accusative ending -o(y) [-o(n)] 
for definite objects (with nominative -o? [-os] extended to mark indefinite objects), 
similarly follow the Turkish pattern, while the treatment of adjectives, with neuter 
paradigms fully generalized, confirms the massive impact of genderless Turkish on an 
already destabilized system. Only the speech of the remotest areas (e.g. Axós (Hasakoy) 
and Phárasa further east), where schools were few or non-existent and Turks rarely 
ventured, proved to be relatively well preserved. 

Abstracting away from obvious Turkisms, Dawkins concluded (1916: 205-6) that 
northern and eastern Anatolia must once have formed a single linguistic area, united 
by such ‘early’ innovations as the development of a gender/declensional system based 
on the distinction between épif^uxa [’embzixa] and áilivxa [’apsixa] and use of the 
accusative of 2nd-declension nouns as a ‘definite nominative’. He also drew attention 
to the shared retention of archaisms like post-verbal positioning of elide pronouns, 
ancient possessive adjectives, an aorist passive paradigm without -ko [-ka], and the oíd 
contracted passive in -oupai [-'ume] of verbs originally in -óoj [-óo:].* The fact that 
these shared characteristics are, or once were, also attested in insular dialects adjacent 
to the Southern coast of Asia Minor is seen as evidence for a wider eastern Koine in 
the early middle ages. Possibly significant features shared with Cypriot inelude the 
continued use of the árdele as a relative pronoun, the option of postposing elide pro¬ 
nouns, and a large stock of vocabulary, some of it ancient, that is not in use elsewhere. 
We should recall, however, that shared retention of archaisms is not a compelling basis 
for linking dialects genetically (cf. 1.3), and that the innovations linking Cypriot with 
other south-eastern dialects are in general stronger. This does not, however, automati- 
cally invalidate Dawkins’ hypothesis, since any links with the Asia Minor dialects must 
have been early, and Cypriot may well have developed independently once detached 
from the putative eastern Koine area by the effeets of oceupation. 

14,2,6 The northern dialects 

There is a fundamental distinction between the contemporary ‘northern’ and ‘Southern’ 
dialects, whereby the former but not the latter exhibit (rather variably instantiated) 
high-vowel deletion and mid-vowel raising: i.e. unstressed ‘standard’ /i/ and /u/ > 0, 
and unstressed ‘standard’ /e/ and /o/ > /i/ and /u/.^ Such varieties are still spoken, subject 
to the growing impact of the standard, throughout the mainland north of Attica, as 
well as on Thasos, Lesbos, Lemnos and Imbros (which now belongs to Turkey), and 
on Samos (in the Southern area, but repopulated from the north in the 15th century), 
cf. Newton (1972: ch. 7), Trudgill (2003)). 

A key issue is the dating of the onset of these changes (see Andriótis (1933), and 
the papers in Sympósio (1977)). Linkage to similar developments in Thessalian dialect 
in the 3rd century bc is difficult to substantiate while the interpretation of relevant 
forms remains uncertain. Thus even though there is potential evidence of vowel weak- 
ening and syncope associated with the shift from a pitch to a stress accent (see 1.4.4 
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(b) and cf. Chadwick (1993)), it is far from clear that the set of affected vowels and 
diphthongs or the tange of attested outcomes correlates convincingly with the familiar 
‘northern’ phenomena. 

Against this interpretation we may note that consonants palatalized befóte original 
/i/ are retained as such after high-vowel deletion, but that there is no corresponding 
palatization befóte the secondary /i/ (< Id) in dialects that did not also palatalize con¬ 
sonants befóte Id. This points to a considerable delay in the onset of high-vowel 
raising vis-á-vis palatalization, since otherwise the latter would have applied equally 
to the relevant consonants befóte the new /i/. The relative lateness of high-vowel 
raising is confirmed when we examine other interacting phenomena. Thus the manner 
dissimilation of voiceless obstruents (i.e. [stop + stop] or [fricative + fricative] > [frica- 
tive + stop], cf. 11.6 (12) for details) is almost unknown in the secondary consonant 
clusters arising from high-vowel deletion. Similarly, although the originally voiceless 
plosives that find themselves adjacent to voiced fricatives are voiced, they do not 
themselves normally become fricatives (contrast 11.2 (5)). Thus koutl [ku'ti] ‘box’ 
typically becomes [kti] rather than [xti], and myyáSL [pi'yaói] ‘well’ becomes [byad] 
rather than [vyaó]. These differences distinguish the products of high-vowel deletion 
very clearly from original clusters, and show that deletion must have post-dated the 
application of the rules of manner assimilation/dissimilation. Since we already know 
that high-vowel deletion preceded mid-vowel raising (otherwise secondary /i/ and /u/ 
would also have disappeared), it follows that the manner dissimilation of voiceless 
obstruents and the manner assimilation of voiced obstruents preceded both of these 
processes. We have examples of various consonant assimilations and dissimilations in 
the late antique papyri (cf. Gignac (1976: 86-98, 165-77)), and we know that the 
obligatory manner assimilation of voiced plosives to voiced fricatives belongs, at the 
latest, to the early Byzantine period (see 11.2 (5)). But there are no examples of 
manner dissimilation in voiceless obstruent clusters, inevitably in the case of the frica¬ 
tives [f, 0, x], given their late development from aspirated plosives (cf. 6.4).^“ The 
modern treatment of voiceless clusters is therefore a product of the medieval period, 
and since the developments in the South Italian dialects are aberrant vis-á-vis the 
standard pattern ([pt], [f0], [kt], [x0] and [s0] all > [st] in Bovézika, for example), it 
seems the completion of the relevant changes took place after this part of the Greek- 
speaking world had become detached from the Byzantine mainstream by the Norman 
conquests. They are therefore conventionally placed in the later middle ages (cf. 
Browning (1983: 76)). 

Putting these various observations together, we obtain the following chronology: 


( 22 ) 


Y 

Time 


Manner assimilation of voiced obstruents 
Manner dissimilation of voiceless obstruents 
High-vowel deletion 
Mid-vowel raising 


(early Byzantine) 
(post-llth century) 


with the diagnostic features of the northern dialects of Modern Greek placed firmly in 
the period after c. ad 1100. This des in well with the evidence of the body of unaffected 
loanwords in the language of Vlach migrants, who settled in Epirus and the Pindus 
between the 8th and 10th centuries (Andriótis (1933)). 
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As noted above, similar changes in the realization of vowels also characterized the 
dialects of Silli, Cappadocia and, at least in part, Pontus. But in the first there was 
only raising (chiefly in inflectional endings), in Cappadocian raising and deletion 
occurred overwhelmingly in final syllables, and in Pontic the processes were restricted 
to immediately post-tonic syllables. These rather varied restrictions strongly suggest 
that we are dealing with independent developments of relatively recent origin in the 
Asia Minor Koine rather than with a single process directly linked to the northern 
developments (cf. Dawkins (1916: 192-3)). 

14.3 Popular Culture in the Turkish Period: The Folk Songs 

Though the production of vernacular literature soon carne to an end in Ottoman Greek 
lands, the oral tradition of folk song did not. Such poems, however, were not uniquely 
characteristic of Ottoman lands, and there are important collections from the whole 
of the Greek-speaking world that bear witness to the vigour and relative homogeneity 
of popular culture in the centuries before independence. 

The earliest accounts of Greek folk songs in the west carne from 18th- and 19th- 
century travellers, who reported the existence of a thriving oral tradition. But the 
conditions prevailing before and during the war of independence inhibited serious 
study, while many intellectuals, preoccupied with the ‘language question’ (see chapter 
17), saw little merit in this manifestation of popular culture. Nevertheless, there were 
those who believed a national language could be built upon the foundations of the 
spoken language of the people, and for them the folk songs were an important source 
for the study and development of ‘demotic’ Greek. The Heptanese in particular had 
remained a major centre of artistic and intellectual endeavour, and Greece’s national 
poet, Dionysios Solomos, who was born in Zákynthos (Zante) and later resided in 
Kérkyra (Corfú), was among the advocates of this solution to the language question. 
As we shall see (17.2), Solomos made careful use of aspects of the folk-song tradition 
in his efforts to redefine the spirit of the Greek revival in a modern European way. 

Nineteenth-century nationalism and the search for a modern Greek identity provided 
fresh Ímpetus to the study of folklore by encouraging research into the folk songs as 
evidence for an unbroken link between the modern Greek world and its Byzantine and 
classical heritage. Though much of the debate in this and subsequent periods was viti- 
ated by considerations of race (e.g. Fallmerayer’s (1830, 1835, 1836) ‘demonstration’ 
that modern Greeks were of Slav and Albanian stock), the collection of material that 
began at this time preserved a great deal of oral poetry from oblivion. N.G. Polítis was 
the dominant figure in this movement, which in 1909 acquired its own journal 
Aaoypa<f)ía [laoyra'fia] (‘Folklore’). Polítis’ collection was eventually published in 
1914 (with many subsequent reprintings) and this remains the principal source, though 
the rapid urbanization of Greece and the consequent disappearance of many rural tradi- 
tions in the period after the Second World War and the Greek civil war (see chapter 15) 
prompted a further revival of interest, and eventually led to the publication of new col¬ 
lections (e.g. loánnou (1986), A. Polítis (1981), Saunier (1983), Papadópoulos (1975)). 

Although 20th-century advocates of demotic made much of the linguistic unity of 
these poems in an effort to defend their position against accusations from linguistic 
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purists that there was no single spoken language to provide the foundation for a written 
standard, their assertion of the pre-existence of a common popular style was based on 
citations from work such as that of Polítis which had standardized the orthography 
and in part the grammar of the collected material. Much detailed evidence about dialect 
diversity in the late medieval and early modern periods was therefore lost in the inter- 
ests of the demotic cause, though the songs still provide a useful supplementary source 
of information about developmental trends in popular spoken Greek. 

There can be no doubt that elements of the folk-song tradition go far back into the 
Byzantine era, and the existence of an ‘akritic cycle’, thematically related to, and pre- 
sumably the inspiration for, the epic of Digenés Akrítes, has already been discussed 
(cf. 8.4.3, 12.2.1). These and a number of other short lays of the Byzantine period 
(e.g. The Son(s) of Andrónikos) have passed, in modified form, into the modern folk 
tradition. One such poem, however, the lay of Armoüres, has come down to us in 
manuscript (two copies, the earlier dating from 1461), while the Escorial versión of 
Digenés Akrítes itself may constitute an adapted compilation of five such lays (Ricks 
(1990)). Clearly we must be wary of supposing, despite traditional views to the con- 
trary (e.g. Kakridís (1979)), that the folk tradition represents an independent channel 
of transmission (see Beatón (1980)). Some songs were written down and reworked by 
literate poets in the middle ages, and these versions then provided fresh inspiration for 
oral poets. The Cypriot song of Azgourés, for example (which preserves much of the 
plot and style of the written Armoüres), and Cretan songs based on Chortátsis’ tragedy 
Erofíli show that oral poems could spring from written ones, and that there was a 
complex interaction between the two forms of poetic production. It is not impossible 
that some of the akritic songs represent oral developments of poems that once existed 
in manuscript form, just as many of these may represent literary refinements of earlier 
oral material. Such interaction is wholly expected given a poetic sensibility shaped by 
the common use of the political verse form from the 12th century. 

The tradition also ineludes songs dealing with historical events, e.g. the fall of 
Adrianople in 1361, the last mass in Ayía Sophía in 1453, or with particular periods, 
e.g. the kleftic ballads of the 18th and early 19th centuries, songs of low life in the 
towns of Asia Minor brought to Greece by refugees after 1923 (rebétika), songs of the 
Greek resistance during the Second World War (andártika), and songs of the National 
Organization of Cypriot Fighters (EOKA) of the period 1955-60 (see chapter 16). The 
majority, however, are timeless accompaniments to the central events of human life, 
dealing ínter alia with work, feasts, customs, emigration, love, marriage, birth, child- 
hood and death. Some longer works are perhaps better described as ballads, with 
stories of human relationships (paraloyés) that exhibit a more elabórate narrative form 
presupposing a poetic tradition of some maturity. Rhyme is not ordinarily employed, 
despite its obvious potential usefulness for the oral poet as an aide-mémoire, though 
there are branches of the tradition that did use it, most notably those of the Cretan 
rimadóri and Cypriot pyitárides, under the influence of written poetry exposed to 
western influences. 

The songs share many formal characteristics, including the predictable absence of 
learned Greek and, despite editorial standardization, the continued presence of dialec¬ 
tal features. The formúlale diction and standard themes/motifs are typical of an oral 
tradition, as is the ‘action-orientated’ style which eschews descriptive elaboration. 
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Enjambement is normally avoided, and lines are typically divided into two (8 syllables 
+ 7 syllables) or three parís (4 syllables + 4 syllables + 7 syllables) with much repeti- 
tion (or contrasting) of words and parallelism of rhythm. The lullaby in (23) illustrates 
these features very clearly: 

(23) KoLirficoD aarpí, Koipific^ou auyf|, KOLirficou vlo (peyyápL, 

Koiirricrou ttou va ae Xfrp'Ó o vló? ttov 9a ae Trápr]. 

[ci'misu as'tri, II ci'misu av'ji, II ci'misu po feq'gari, II 

Sleep little-star, sleep dawn, slecp new moon, 

ci'misu pu na se xa'ri II o 'pos pu 0a se 'pari.] 

sleep that may you(acc) enjoy the young-man that will yüu(acc) take 

‘Sleep little star, sleep dawn, sleep new moon, 

sleep so that the young man who will marry you may delight in you.’ 

Musically, the songs are monophonic, and many types are traditionally danced to, 
with the leader dragging the other performers in a line. The rhythms (5/8, 7/8 and 9/8) 
and scales (making use of intervals greater and smaller than a semitone) give a rather 
oriental feel to the music, though we should beware of attributing this to Turkish 
influence; many elements from ancient Greek and early Byzantine secular music were 
adapted by the Arabs, taken up by the Turks, and then reintroduced into Greek- 
speaking lands during the Ottoman period. 

Despite the often homely themes, the treatment of the subject matter, particularly 
in the longer ballads, may be decidedly ‘other-worldly’. Birds talk and serve as mes- 
sengers, the dead go not to the Christian heaven or hell but to the grim underworld 
of antiquity ruled by Cháros (the ancient Charon who ferried souls across the Styx), 
supernatural intervention is commonplace, and many apparently ordinary objects are 
endowed with mystic or symbolic significance. All of this has a powerful distancing 
effect vis-á-vis the real world, and invests the stories with something of the character 
of the ancient Greek myths by creating a framework that makes possible the treatment 
of otherwise taboo subjects. 

The song in (24) comes from Aráchova near Delphi and is entitled Cháros and the 
Shepherd ([o 'xaros c o tso'panis]). Though first published in 1860, its origins clearly 
go back into the Ottoman period: 

(24) o Xápo? Kai o jaoTrávTis' 

To pXéiTeLS' Keívo to [Bouvó ttou 'vai í/stiZ-Ó kol péya, 

TTOx' avTapoúXa o'ttiv Kop(()fi Kal kutuxuló ott] pí^a; 

ATTÉKeLva KarépaLve évas vreXf) XcpévTTis', 

(jrépVCL to (f)é(JL TOU OTpafiá KaL TOV yapiTÓ aTpLp|J,évO. 

Kl o Xápo? TOV epíyXLoev aTTÓ paxoúXa, 5 

Pyr|Ke kol tov airávTTiae o’ éva otcvó aoKÓKL. 

"KaXripépa oou, Xápo p,ou." ^ "KaXús' tov tov XepévTT|. 

AepévTT|, TTOúSev ápxeoaL, XepévTT|, ttoú TrayaíveLS';" 

'"yú 'ttó Ta TTpópaT ápxopaL, oto ottltl p.ou vayaívcij, 

iráycü va Trápu to í|jwp.L kol ttíou va yupíou." 10 
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”Ae( 3 áyTr|, |j.' ÉCTTeiXe o 0109 va irápu Tr|V croy." 

"A'lxcos' appúaTLa kl a(|)oppT| íJj'JXTÍ Sev irapaSÍSco. 

Fia éPya va TTaXátJjoupe ae pappapéyi’ aXcóyi, 

KL ay pe yiKEiaeLS', Xápo pou, ya Trápeis' TT|y í|juxÁ 
KL ay ae yLKiíacjj, Xápo poy, ya irápcú TT|y i|jyxÁ ^oy." 

TTLaaTf|Kay Kal vaXétpave Svó vvxres' kul rpeL? pepes', 

KL ayroy TT|y rpérp rpy ayyT] Koyrá aró yLÓpa yLÓpa 
(j)épy' o Xe|3éyTT|s pLa (3oXá, toÍ) Xápoy KaKoc|)áyr|, 
aa' Ta paXXLÓ roy dSpa^e, arri yT|y roy a(3poyTáeL, 
aKoíiy To vLov kql |36yyLCe kol fiapvavaaTeváCeL' 

"'Aae pe, Xápo p', áae pe TpeLs pepes' kol apees vvxres" 

Tes Syó ya cf>áyw kol ya ttlüj, tt| peá ya aepyLayíau, 
ya iráci) va 8lu toos c|)LXoys poy, ya Sllo Kai Toys 8lkoijs poy, 

TToxu yyyaÍKa irapayLá, kol xtÍP^i 8^''’ ^ris irpéiTeL, 
míxu KOL 8yó pLKpoyTOLKa, kl opcfiáyea 8ey Toys irpéiTeL, 

TTOXU Ta TTpópaT’ áKoypa Kae to Typí oto Ká8L." 

Kl aíiToy Kovaá otó 8eLXLyó Toy KaTa(3áy' o Xápos- 

Passow (1860: 


[to 'vlepis 'ciño to vu'no pu ne psi'lo ce 'meya, 

It you-scc that thc mountain that is high and big, 
pox anda'rula stii] gor'fi ce katax'jia sti 'riza, 
that-has storm/mist at-thc summit and mist/hazc at-thc root? 
a'pecina ka'tevene ’enas de'li le'vendis, 

From-therc descended a bold young-inan, 

'ferni to 'fesi tu stra'va ce tog yam'ba stri'meno. 
he-worc thc fez of-him crookcd and thc cloak twistcd. 
c o 'xaros ton e'viylisen apo psi'li ra'xula, 

And thc Charos him kcpt-watch-for from high ridge, 

'vjice ce ton ap'andise s ena ste'no so'kaci. 
camc-üut and him met at a narrow lañe, 

kali'mera su, 'xaro mu. ka'los ton ton le'vendi. 
‘Good-day to-you, Charos of-mc.’ ‘Wckomc him thc young-man. 
le'vendi, 'puOen 'er^ese, le'vendi pu pa'jenis. 

Young-man, whcncc you-comc, young-man where you-go?’ 

yo po ta 'provat 'erxome, sto 'spiti mu pa'jeno, 

‘I from thc sheep I-comc, to-the housc of-mc I-go, 

'payo na 'paro to pso'mi ce 'piso na ji'riso. 

I-go that I-takc thc bread and back that I-rcturn.’ 
le'vendi, m 'estile o Ojos na 'paro tim bzi^i su. 
‘Young-man, me sent thc God that I-takc thc soul of-you.’ 

'5ÍXOS a'rostja c afor'mi psi'li 5em bara'5i5o. 

‘Without illncss and rcason soul not I-surrcndcr. 
ja 'evya na pa'lepsume se marma'reji a'loni, 

Just comc-out that wc-wrcstlc on marblc thrcshing-floor, 
c am me ni'cisis, 'xaro mu, na 'paris tim bzi'pi mu, 
and if me you-bcat, Charos of-mc, will you-takc thc soul of-mc, 
c an se ni'ciso, 'xaro mu, na 'paro tim bxi'^i su. 
and if you I-bcat, Charos of-rac, will I-takc thc soul of-you.’ 
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pjas'tikan ce pa'lepsane 5jo 'nixtes ce triz 'metes, 

They-came-to-blows and wrestled two nights and three days, 
c af'tu tin 'driti tin av'ji kon'da sto 'joma 'joma 
and then the third the dawn near to-the noon noon 
fern o le'vendis mjia vo'la, tu 'xaru kako'fani, 
brings the young-man a blow, to-the Charos it-seemed-bad, 
ap ta ma'Xa ton 'aórakse, sti ’jin don avron'dai, 
by the hair him he-grasped, to-the ground him he-slams, 
a'kun do jion ce 'voggize ce varjanaste'nazi. 

they-hear the youth and he-groans and sighs-heavily. 

'ase me, 'xaro m, 'ase me triz 'metes ce triz 'nixtes. 

‘Grant me, Charos of-me, grant me three days and three nights. 

tez 5jo na 'fayo ce na pjo, ti mjia na serja'niso, 

The two that I-eat and that I-drink, the one that I-go-for-a-walk, 
na 'pao na 5jo tus 'filuz mu, na 5jo ce tuz ói'kuz mu, 

that I-go that I-see the friends of-me, that I-see and the own(people) of-me, 

'poxo ji'neka para'jia, ce 'gira 5en dis 'prepi, 

(I-)who-have wife very-young, and widow(hood) not her suits, 

'poxo ce 5jo mi'krutsika, c or'fajia 5en dus 'prepi, 
who-have and two little-children, and orphanhood not them suits, 

'poxo ta 'provat 'akura ce to ti'ri sto ’kaói. 
who-have the sheep unsheared and the cheese in-the tub.’ 
c af'tu kon'da sto Oili'no toi] gata'van o 'xaros ] 

And then near to-the afternoon him struck-down the Charos. 

‘Do you see that great high mountain, with a storm-cloud at its summit and heat-haze at 
its base? From there a bold young man carne down; he wore his fez at an angle and bis 
cloak twisted back. But Charos kept watch for him and met him in a narrow lañe. “Good 
day, Charos.” “Welcome, young man. Young man, where are you coming from; young 
man, where are you going?” “I am coming from my sheep, I am going home; I am going 
to eat my bread and then return.” “Young man, God sent me to take your soul.” “I will 
not surrender my soul without illness or good cause. Just come out to wrestle on the 
marble threshing-floor, and if you beat me, Cháros, you may take my soul, and if I beat 
you, Cháros, I will take your soul.” They carne to blows and wrestled for two nights 
and three days, and then on the third day, quite cióse to mid-day, the young man landed 
a blow; Charos grew angry, grabbed him by the hair and slammed him to the ground; 
and they heard the young man groan and sigh aloud: “Grant me, Charos, grant me 
three days and three nights; the two that I may eat and drink, the one that I may make 
a journey, that I may go to see my friends, to see my family. I have a young wife who 
does not deserve widowhood, I have young children who do not deserve an orphan’s lot, 

I have sheep unshorn and cheese in the tub.” And then cióse to evening Charos cast him 
down.’ 

This is a fully fledged modern text but such are the changes between the popular Greek 
of the past and the standard language of the 20th and 21st centuries (see chapter 17) 
that certain elements, independently of generic conventions, now contribute to an air 
of rustic ‘old-world charm’ that would not have been perceptible in earlier times. Note 
the regular co-ordination/parataxis (e.g. in line 20 aKoúv [a'kun] ‘they hear’ is followed 
by KQL [ce], ‘and’), the old-fashioned and often affective vocabulary (including diminu- 
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tives like avrap-oúXa [anda'rula] (1. 2) ‘little storm’ and (iLKp-oúraLKa [mi'krutsika] (1. 
25), ‘little ones’), and dialectal forms and characteristics such as columnar stress in 
plural verb paradigms (3pl TTLaaTriKav [pja'stikan] (1. 16) for standard TTLÓCTTTiKay ['pjas- 
tikan]), TTayaíyw [pa'jeno] (11. 8, 9) for standard irri'yaLvw [pi'jeno], and dito [5jo] (1. 23) 
for ‘standard’ 8tú [5oJ. Note too such apparent archaisms as neuter sg péya ['meya] (1. 
1), ‘great’, instead of peydXo [me'yalo],” which in fact survived as a regional variant 
into the early 20th century (Thumb (1912: 69)). Similarly, the 3sg aorist passive 
KaKoc()áyr| [kako'fani] (1. 18) lacks the expected -kc [-ce] formant, but we should note 
that Makriyánnis (see 14.1) also avoids this extensión in 3sg forms, confirming that 
the short forms remained in use locally (cf. (lie) above for Cretan), and that the final 
standardization of the long forms, despite their first appearance in medieval vernacular 
texts, belongs to the late 19th/20th centuries. 

There are no Turkish elements in early classics like The Last Mass in Ayía Sophta 
or The Bridge of Arta, but no oral tradition can remain Creative without periodically 
absorbing elements from contemporary speech. A striking feature of this song, there- 
fore, is the large number of Turkish loans: Taoiravris' [tso'panis] ‘shepherd’ < goban 
[tjobanj; vTeXfiís') [de'li(s)] ‘brave’ (to the point of foolhardiness) < deli [deii] (an early 
borrowing, as the modern sense in both languages is ‘insane’); Xe(3évTr|S’ [le'vendis] ‘fine 
young man’ < levend [Áevend] (now obsolete in Turkish, again pointing to an early 
loan); (péoL [Tesi] ‘fez’ < fes [fes]; and aoKÚKL [so'kaci] ‘(back-)street’ < sokak [sokak]. 

In general, however, key characteristics of the ‘demotic’ foundation of standard 
Modern Greek are well-represented. The orthography, for example, reflects normal 
pronunciation in its treatment of elision/crasis, final -v [-n] and synizesis, clitic pro- 
nouns are fixed in position before finite verb forms even in main clauses (11. 1, 6, 11, 
etc.), and vá [na] + subjunctive has replaced any lingering complement infinitives (1. 
10).^^ In similar vein, the prepositional repertoire has been reduced, with the survivors 
governing the accusative and subject to adverbial specification, while the complemen- 
tizer TToé [pu] now provides the solé method for introducing a relative clause (11. 2, 24, 
25, 26). 

The existence of a literary tradition partly reflecting the development of demotic 
Greek was an important source of inspiration for those who sought, during the 18th 
and 19th centuries, to develop a written standard on the basis of contemporary spoken 
Greek. The fact that the standard language of today, spoken and written, has become 
quite distanced from this demotic tradition is due to the infiuence of traditional written 
forms of Greek and above all of katharévousa. The background to the ‘language ques- 
tion’ in the later years of the Turkish period is therefore considered in chapter 15, and 
its subsequent development and final resolution are presented in chapter 17, foliowing 
a brief historical introduction to modern Greece (chapter 16). 


Notes 

1 Since we are now dealing indisputably with modern Greek, the contemporary monotonic 
System of accentuation (actually adopted in 1982) will be employed henceforth. 

2 The voiceless affricate in Greek is due to the misapprehension that the voicing in phrases 
like aTT|v Taéiiri [stin ’dzepi] ‘in-the pocket’ was due to the final nasal of the preceding 
arricie rather than an inherent property of the original word. 
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3 In Turkish the normally voiced affricate is devoiced after a voiceless consonant, and bor- 
rowings and new formations in Greek reflect this (e.g. |j,TTOijConxTaf|S' [buzux'tsis] ‘bouzouki 
player’ etc.)- 

4 Some of the best evidence for continuity is the small number (c.25) of possible ‘Doric’ 
survivals, e.g. ásamo ‘unmarked’, lañó ‘trough/vat’, nasída ‘island’, all with [-a-] where 
Attic-Ionic had [-e:-] (> Koine [-i-]). 

5 The scribes of this area were well-known for the quality of their copies of the ancient tragic 
poets, and it is now generally agreed that the Grottaferrata manuscript of Digenés Akrítes 
was copied in the Terra d’Otranto. 

6 Tombaídis’ (1977) arguments that the Pontic infinitive is a fiction appear not to apply at 
least to the speech of this area. 

7 The absence of Italian loanwords (apart from those that entered via Turkish or much later 
through the teaching of standard Greek) confirm the isolation of the región after the 12th 
century. 

8 We should note, however, that the dialects of Pontus and the Phárasa región are sometimes 
iinked together to the exclusión of Cappadocian proper (e.g. only the former pair iack 
synizesis and use negatives derived from ancient oüIk) [u(k)]). 

9 There are also some areas of the northern mainland where the spoken dialects (so-called 
semi-northern varieties) do not display the full range of unstressed vowel raising and dele- 
tion, while the Greek spoken in Southern Albania is apparently of Southern type in its 
vocalism. 

10 Note in this connection that the widely attested early loss of aspiration in (p, 0, x [p**, A 
k''] after [s], which partly mimics/anticipates the effects of the more general process of 
manner dissimilation, is in origin a distinct phenomenon (see 11.6 (12)). 

11 Formed by regularization of the ancient paradigm, which lacked the extended root in -Xo- 
[-lo-] in masculine and neuter nom/acc sg. 

12 This construction also retains its final function (11. 11, 22, 23), and its subjunctive and 
future uses in main clauses (11. 14, 15). This last is a clear marker of the genre, with its 
roots in the usage of the middle ages. It has long been superseded by 6a [9a] in the modern 
standard. 
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15.1 Continuity 

As we have seen, the use of the developing local dialects for wridng became routine 
in arcas that remained for a time under western control. Though the use of vernacular- 
based and more traditional varieties of written Greek usually continued side by side, 
the latter became restricted to learned debate and ecclesiastical administration as the 
prestige and range of the vernacular increased. 

Within the devastated Greek-speaking communities of the Ottoman empire, however, 
there was little room for the kind of satirical and romantic vernacular literature pro- 
duced in the Komnenian and Palaiologan periods, and the surviving forms of wridng 
continued to employ archaizing styles as before, a situation reinforced by the belief of 
the intelligentsia and the clergy that fate had cast them in the role of guardians of the 
national heritage. 

None the less, the more privileged Greek speakers both inside and outside the empire 
continued to travel, at first mainly for educational purposes (to the west to study and 
to Ottoman lands to teach) but later also on business, as the empire began to trade 
with the expanding economies of Russia and western Europe. As noted in chapter 14, 
semi-normalized educated varieties of both spoken and written Greek continued to be 
used, and the tendency towards greater regional differentiation did not greatly affect 
the higher forms of the language in at least the core Greek-speaking regions. 

Day-to-day administration generally employed middle rather than strictly classiciz- 
ing styles, continuing the Byzantine practice of blending a restricted set of ancient 
morphological characteristics into a comparatively simple syntactic structure reflecting 
the contemporary norms of word order and incorporating many contemporary con- 
structional realizations (cf. 10.8). This form of the written language continued to 
serve as a standard for most practical purposes, and it was sometimes convenient 
even for the Ottoman sultán (as for the Venetians) to employ it as a diplomatic 
language. The following early example is an extract from a treaty of 1450 between 
Mehmet II (the Conqueror to be) and the Grand Master of the Knights of St John 
on Rhodes: 
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(1) Eyú o néyaj auGévTTis' kol ^léyas' ajiripás' aouXrávos' o MexeM-éT-ireis' ... opyúu 

EL? Toy 9eóy tou oypayoú Kai tt|S' yris" kol el? tov péyay T|púy TTpo(j)fiTT|y Toy 

MompeB kql eij ra eirrá powácJjLa, ra éxop-ey kol opoXoyoúpey T|peL9 ol poyaoyXpáyoL, 

KOL EL? Toy? EKaTÓy TiKoayTÉaaapeLS' XLXLaSa? ^po<|)f|Tas' Toy Geoí) kol eL? TT|y 

p.oy KOL EL? TT|y CwTÍy Tuv TraiSLuy pioy ... Kal opyyu el? Toy? áyuGEy yEypappÉyoyj' 

ópKoys-, ÓTL va Éxu ayairriy pETÓ tou TTarpój ttis" aípevreías' poy, Toy pEyáXoy 
paíaTopos- Pó8oy, Kai ttoté Kaypíay Cppíay va pT|8Éy roy iTOLf|aw ... (Miklosich and 
Müller (1860-90: III, 286)) 

[e'yo o 'meyas af'Oendis ce 'meyas ami'ras sul'tanos o mexe'met-beis ... 

I thc grcat lord and great emir Sultán the Mehmet-Bcy ... 

om'nio is ton Oe'on tu ura'nu ce tiz jis ce is tom 'meyan imon pro'fitin 

1-swear by the god of-the heaven and thc carth and by the great of-us prophet 

ton mu'ameO ce is ta e'pta mu'safja, ta 'exornen ce omolo'yumen 

the Mohammcd and by thc seven musafia, which wc-have and confess 

i'mis i musul'mani, ce is tus eka'ton ikosi'tesaris gi'Áaóas pro'fitas 

we the Muslims, and by the hundred twenty-four thousands prophets 

tu Oe'u ce is tin zo'in mu ce is tin zo'in tom be'óiom mu ... ce om'nio 

of-the god and by the life of-me and by the Ufe of-the children of-mc ... and I-swear 

is tus 'anoOen jeygra'menus 'orkus, oti na 'exo a'yapin meta tu 

by the above written oaths that will 1-havc affection with thc 

pa'tros tis afen'diaz mu, tu me'yalu ma'istoros 'ro5u, ce po'te 

fathcr of-the honour of-me, the Grand Mastcr of-Rhodcs, and nevcr 

ka(m)'mian zi'mian na mi'óen dom bi'iso ...] 

no harm will not(hmg) him 1-do ... 

‘I the great lord and great emir Sultán Mehmet Bey ... swear by the God of heaven and 
earth, and by our great prophet Mohammed, and by the seven musafia (copies of the 
Koran) that we Muslims hold and profess our faith on, and by the hundred and twenty- 
four thousand prophets of God, and by my life, and by the life of my children, ... and I 
swear by the oaths written above that I shall have affectionate relations with my (maj- 
esty’s) father, the Grand Master of Rhodes, and that I shall never do him any harm ...’ 

The syntax is basically that of Modern Greek, and distinct in its simplicity from the 
elabórate patterns of belletristic writing, replete with archaic categories and construc- 
tions. Note in particular the two ya [na]-futures (regular then, though now chiefly a 
marker of the demotic/folk tradition), the negative polarity Ítems, and the fully devel- 
oped character of the verbal complex (modality + negation + clitic + verb), alongside 
the use of contemporary vocabulary, including Romance and Turkish loans. 

None the less, the orthography and morphology of words with an ancient pedigree 
still reflect the conventions of the written Koine: final -v [-n] is consistently noted and 
synizesis is not represented (though conservative pronunciations may still have been 
current in the educated spoken language), while the genitive of Ist-declension mascu- 
lines is in -ou [-u] not -r| [-i] (auOéyTou [af'Gendu]), and 3rd-declension consonant-stems 
have genitives in -o? [-os] (irarpós' [pa'tros], though see below). Note too opyúcu 
[om'nio] rather than popular opüjym [o'mono], gen ppüjy [i'mon] rather than epcóy 
[e'mon] (or acc epás- [e'mas]), the relative pronoun ra [ta] rather than óttou/(o)ttoú ['opu/ 
(o)pu], perú [me'ta] + gen rather than pe [me] + acc, and the formulaic/learned 
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expression tous- ávuiQev 'yeYpapiiéuous' ópKous" [tus 'anoBen jeygra'menus ’orkus], 
complete with its archaic adverb in -0ev [ 0en] and reduplicated perfect passive parti- 
ciple (at the end of the document there is a similarly formúlale use of ev ctel [en 'eti] 
‘in the year’, with archaic ev [en] + obsolete dat). 

The bilingual writer is, however, prone to occasional lapses; e.g. riKOCTUTéaaapeis' 
for cLKoaLTéaaapcLS- [ikosi'tesaris], a form which also shows modern -eis- [-is] for clas- 
sical -es" [-es] under the influence of rpelg- [tris] ‘three’. The appearance in a later part 
of the text of innovative Ist-declension nominatives (TTarépas' [pa'teras] ‘father’, 
paíaTopas- [ma'istoras] ‘master’) is a similar concession to the spoken language, and 
this may well indícate that the genitive in -o? [-os] (rraTppós- [pa'tros], locally preserved 
in some modern dialects) was still a feature of the dialect of the writer; it is significant 
that such forms are the only ones given in Sofianós’ grammar (see 14.2.2). Items such 
as TToXepto [pole'mo] ‘do’ (rather than ‘fight’, cf. Machairás’ chronicle, 12.4.2), 
8 l8(x) ['5i5o] ‘give’ (cf. 11.8.5 (a)), and the extended demonstrative aÚTovwv [afto'non] 
‘of these’ (cf. 11.7.8 (d)) also appear in later parts of the document. 

The admixture of vernacular morphology perhaps refleets the educational level of 
the writer as much as the practical character of the document, but from examples of 
this kind we can observe the way in which the written Koine evolved through a process 
of retarded compromise with the spoken language. Once a given grammatical or lexical 
innovation had entered educated speech, it also began to infíltrate the more basic 
written styles, and if it then became fully established in the higher spoken registers, it 
might eventually compete with, and replace, its conservative equivalent in all but the 
highest offícial and literary styles. 

A related middle style continued to be used for offícial purposes throughout the 
Ottoman period. Consider, for example, the following piece of legislation from Moldavia, 
dated 1788. In the interests of communicative effíciency, the dative is avoided and 
inflected participles are used only adjectivally (and then rarely), while established and 
familiar loanwords (from Turkish, Italian and Romanian) again appear freely: 

(2) IlepL Tou auOevTLKOú ALpavíou (diván). 

l'o AtBevtlkóv AL(3ávL va yLVCTaL rpeL? (¡jopeg tt|v ep8opá8a, SeoTÉpav 8r|X. TeTpá8r|v 
Kal aá(3[3aToy Kal cl? pev Tr|v 8eiJTépay kol TeTpá8r|y va BeupowTaL ai 8La4)opaí 
eKeívbiv, OTTOÚ CKpíBriaay cl? to 8eTTapTapéyTa (dipartimento) t) cl? tou? BeXLTCr|8e? 
(veli(ci)), KttL 8ey euxapLUTTiBTiaay el? Tr|y aiTÓ(j)aaLy EKeíyüjy kql eCf|Tr|cray pe 
aireXarOLÓye (appelazione) ya épyouy el? to AL(3áyL, t) ai 8La(J)opaL ottoú T|BéXapey 
TTpooTá^EL ya BeupTiBúaLy etl AL(3ayLou pa? X^pí? ya Trpoa8LopLa6(jjaLy el? áXKo 
KpLTTipLoy, TO 8e oáppaToy ya BeüjpúyTai. ai eyKXTipaTLKaí yiroBéaeLS' kol KaTa8LKaL 
KOL aiTOífáaeLS' ToÓTuy. (Arricie 1 of the City Code (Triandafyllídis (1938: 359-60))) 


[peri tu afOendi'ku Siva'niu. to afOendi'kon ói'vani na 'jmste tris 

Concerning the Ruling Council. The Ruling Council shall takc-placc three 

fo'res tin ev8o'ma5a, Sef'teran 5il(a'8i), te'traóin ce ’savaton; ce is 

times the week, Monday that-is, Wednesday and Saturday; and on 

men tin Sef'teran ce te'traSin na 0eo'runde e Siafo're e'cinon, 

on-the-one-hand the Monday and Wednesday shall be-considered the differences of-those, 
opu e'kriOisan is ta óeparta'menda i is tus veli'dziSes, ce Sen 

whü were-judged in the departments or at the Guardians, and not 
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efxaris'tiOisan is tin a'pofasin e'cinon ce e'zitisan me apeladzi'one na 
were-satisfied at the decisión of-them and sought with appeal that 

’evyun is to ói'vani, i e óiafo're opu i'Gelamen pros'taksi na 
they-appear at the Council, or the differences which we-would order that 
Oeori'Oosin epi Siva'niu mas xo'ris na prozóioris'Gosin is 'alo kri'tirion, 

be-considered befóte Council of-us without that they-be-settied in other court, 

to 5e ’savaton na Geo'runde e egglimati'ce ipo'Gesis 

the on-the-other-hand Saturday shall be-considered the criminal cases 
ce kata'óice ce apo'fasis 'tuton. ] 
and sentences and decisions of-these. 


‘Concerning the Ruling Council. The Ruling Council shall take place three times per week, 
that is on Mondays, Wednesdays and Saturdays; on Mondays and Wednesdays the dis¬ 
putes will be considered of those who were judged in their regional courts or before the 
Guardians, and were not satisfied with decisions of these bodies and sought by means of 
appeal to appear before the Council, or the disputes which we would order to be consid¬ 
ered before our Council without their being settled in another court, while on Saturdays 
criminal cases will be considered, together with the sentences and decisions concerning 
these.’ 

Traditional endings are generally retained, as expected, though note that 3pl -ouv [-un] 
is preferred except in contract verbs and the aorist passive subjunctive (a tendency also 
apparent in Byzantine middle-low-style writing). Similarly, where lexical Ítems have a 
modern meaning, the modern endings are also used, as with cpopá [fo'ra], plural c|)opés' 
[fo'res], in the sense of ‘time/occasion’ rather than ‘a bringing forth/product/burden’, 
a development from the phrase Kara cí)opáy [kata fo'ran] ‘in a movement/in one go’. 

But uncompromisingly classical forms of Greek also continued to be used for higher 
scholarship and learned correspondence, particularly by the ecclesiastical elite of 
Constantinople. Thus when Martin Crusius, professor of Greek and Latin at the 
University of Tübingen in the late 16th century, wrote to the patriarchate for informa- 
don about modern Greek, he received the following reply from Simeón Kavásilas, 
composed in (a fair imitation of) the classical languaged 

(3) ITepL Se tuu SLaXéKTtoy tl av kql eítroLpL, ttoXXúv ouaúv kql 6La<()ópojv titrép 
Ta? e( 3 Sopf|KovTa; Toútuu Se aTtaacúy t| tuv ABrivaLoy xelpíctti. ... ¿tl rav ripeTÉptúv 
lSlutüjv tous' pev AupiKÚs', Totis" Se ATriKC)?, áXXous' AloXikús', erépotis" ItúVLKtós', 
Tipo? Se TOÚTOLS' KOLVíú? (fGeyYopévous' etiphcteL tl?. ... Autós" Se piav kql póyr|y 
(SLÓXeKToy) paOtóv, T|y kql ripeis', atráCTas- Kakú? eíati. (Crusius (1584: 561-2)) 

[peri 5e ton óia'lekton ti an ce 'ipimi, po'lon u'son ce Sia'foron 

about and the dialects what POTENTIAL actually I-say-OPT, many being and different 

iper tas evho'mikonda. 'tuton 5e apa'son i ton aGi'neon pi'risti. ...'eti 
more-than the seventy. Of-these and all the of-the Athenians worst. ... still 

ton ime'teron ióio'ton tuz-men óori'kos, tuz-5e ati'kos, 'alus 
of-the our uneducated some in-Doric-style, others in-Attic-style, others 

eoli'kos, e'terus ioni'kos, proz 5e 'tutis ci'nos fGetjgo'menus 

m-Aeolic-style, others in-Ionic-style, in-addition and to-these in-Koine-style speaking 
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ev'risi tis. ... af'tos 5e 'mian ce 'monin (ái'alekton) ma'Gon, in 
will-find someone. ... He but one and only (dialect) having-learned, which 

ce i'mis, a'pasas ka'los '¡si ] 

also we, all well he-will-know. 

‘Concerning the dialects, what can I say, given that they are so many and diverse, over 
seventy in number? And the worst of them all is that of the Athenians. ... besides, among 
our uneducated people one will find some speaking Doric, others Attic, others Aeolic, 
others lonic, and in addition to these, people speaking the Koine. ... But he who has 
learned only one dialect, the one that we have learned, will know all dialects well.’ 

The belief that the contemporary dialects somehow continued those of Ancient Greek 
(with the Koine treated in the traditional fashion as an addition to the classical array) 
is of course false, but it is indicative of Kavásilas’ indifference. Many other educated 
people of the time also dismissed regional varieties as uninteresting, taking their het- 
erogeneity vis-á-vis the language of the elite as evidence of decay. The 16th-century 
monk and scholar Pachómios Rousános, for example, pointing to the local retention 
of archaisms as evidence of former unity, argued that all Greeks musí learn the 
‘common language’ of the educated to prevent the loss of the true word of God as 
embodied in the gospels (Vasilikós (1908: 55ff)). 

A similar linguistic conservatism was characteristic of the social milieu of the 
Phanariots, who also employed classicizing styles for scholarly and literary work (see, 
for example, Triandafyllídis (1938: 319-22) for extracts from the 17th/18th-century 
writings of Theófilos Korydaléfs, director of the Patriarchal Academy, or the intel- 
lectual churchman Evyénios Voúlgaris). Aléxandros Mavrokordátos (1636-1708), 
progenitor of the greatest of the Phanariot families, was involved not only in diplomacy 
but also in running the Academy in Constantinople, while his son Nikólaos was the 
first Greek hospodar in the Danubian principalities. The extraer below from a letter 
of Aléxandros to his son illustrates the high style of the political/intellectual establish- 
ment, though the views expressed show a refreshingly realistic grasp of the problems 
involved in using such language ‘naturally’: 

(4) 'Ecttcj 8é aoL Kara vovv aeí tq epá TrapayyéXpaTa, óaa poL ti] TTpoeLpT|péyT| 
eTTLCTToXfi 6ieCTa4)f|0r|. laj 6e TTOLr|TLKás' kql tq? ariSeLS" ía0L pév, aXká pp 

Xpu TTavTeXüJS' auraís', pr|8é poi tous" TráXoL XoYOYpá(|)ot)S' pápTupa? TrpoícjTacjo' 01? 
yap CKCLVOL, TtápTToXXa at:yypdi(javTes', átra^ r| Sls" expht^ttvTO. raúra Trúj T|pás' 
eKpLpeLCj0aL 8eL, tou? ttoXú KarÓTiLV UCTTepíCovTas'. (Triandafyllídis (1938: 319)) 

['esto 5e si kata nun a'i ta ema paran'lelmata, 'osa mi 
Let-be and for-you in mind always the my instructions, as-many-as by-me 
ti proiri'meni episto'li Siesa'fiOi. taz 5e püti'kas ce tas a'i0is 'leksis 
in-the forementioned letter were-made clear. The and poetic and the unusual words, 

'is0i men, ala mi xro pande'los aftes, mide mi tus 'palé 

know on-the one-hand, but not use at-all them, ñor to-me the of-old 

loyo'yrafus 'martiras pro'istaso; iz yar e'cini, 'pambola 

writers (as-)witnesses put-before; which-things for they, very-much 

sig'grapsandes, 'apaks i 5is e'xrisando, 'tafta 'pos i'mas ekmi'misGe 
having-written, once or twice used, these-things how for-us to-imitate 

6i, tus po'li ka'topin iste'rizondas?] 

is-it-necessary, the-ones much after coming-later? 
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‘And be sure always to keep in mind those ¡nstructions of mine that I explained in the 
letter I mentioned before. As for poetic and unusual words, by all means know them, but 
avoid their use completely, and do not present me with the testimony of writers of oíd; 
for how should we, who come so long after them, imítate what they, who wrote so very 
much, used only once or twice?’ 


This ‘living’ use of a learned language continúes the highest Byzantine tradition, and 
its artificiality is perhaps best appreciated by comparing the word order of the original 
with that of the English translation; whereas Modern Greek and English generally 
show a very similar sequencing of phrases and clauses, the major differences here, 
though natural enough in the classical language, present the translator with something 
of a challenge. 

Nevertheless, in his Memoirs of 1682, Mavrokordátos felt free to use a more 
relaxed, semi-vernacular style, full of Turkish loans reflecting the Ottoman institutional 
context in which he worked. The curious blend of contemporary and conservative 
forms (the latter including inflected active participles, full-form pronouns instead of 
clitics, datives, and perfect passive participles with reduplication) must reflect a deliber¬ 
are choice of style on his part, one ultimately based upon the everyday speech of the 
aristocracy: 


(5) Mctú to Tpairé^L Km tov Kai<()é CTrfipev o Kexa'ytás' (káhya) tov NoupaSívov 
KttL eTrfiyev cls' tt|v T^épyav icerge), óttou eKoup8La9r|Ke TtXriaLoy tou OTaKÍou (olag) 
Tou eiTLTpÓTrou Slo tov xáyT|v {han), kol KaBíaavTes' p-ónoL, o eTTÍTpoTTOS' kql o xheps', 
eawupLXriaav TráXiv LKanú?. Eira aTrr|X6ev o xhun? eL? Tr|y iTpor|TOLpaapáyr|y rCépyay 
KOL épeiyey o eTTÍTpoTTOS" eufipey airrécn (aptes), eKÍXSLae ikilmak) yapá^i inamaz) 
TOU peoTipepLou. Eirriyey o KcxayLÓs' kol o peíTe4’cvTT|S' {reis-efendí) kol ¿(fiepav Toy 
xáyT|y TTÚXLy eL? Toy eTTÍTpoiroy, og TTpoüTTf|yTT|CTey auTÚ e<J)' LKayú StaaTTipaTL. 
(Chatzidákis (1915: 143)) 


[meta to tra'pezi ce top gai'fe e'piren o cexa'jas ton 
After the table and the coffee took the steward the 
nura'óinon ce e'pijen is tin 'dzeryan, opu ekur'SisOice pli'sion tu 
Nureddin, and went to the tent, which had-been-pitched beside the 
ota'ciu tu epi'tropu 5ja tog 'xanin, ce ka'0isandes 'moni, 

pavilion of-the ambassador for the sovereign, and sitting alone, 

o e'pitropos ce o 'xanis, esino'milisan 'palin ika'nos. 
the ambassador and the sovereign, they-talked-together again sufficiently. 

’ita a'pilGen o 'xanis is tin proitimaz'menin 'dzeryan ce 'eminen o 
Then went-away the sovereign to the previously-prepared tent and stayed the 
e'pitropos; e'piren ap'tesi, e'cilñise na'mazi tu mesime'riu. e'pijen 
ambassador; he-took ablution, he-performed prayer of-the mid-day. Went 
o cexa'jas ce o re'iz-e'fendis ce 'eferan tog 'xanin palin is ton 
the steward and the chief-master and they-brought the sovereign back to the 
e'pitropon, os proi'pindisen afto ef ika'no Sia'stimati.] 
ambassador, who came-to-meet him at sufficient distance. 
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‘After the meal and the coffee the steward took Nureddin (the foreign minister) and went 
to the tent which had been pitched beside the pavibon of the ambassador fot the sovereign, 
and the ambassador and the sovereign, sitting alone, spoke together again at some length. 
Then the sovereign went to the previousiy prepared tent and the ambassador remained 
behind; he undertook his ablutions and performed the mid-day prayer. Then the steward 
and the foreign minister went and brought the sovereign back to the ambassador, who 
carne to meet him at an appropriate distance.’ 

The Word order and syntactic structure of this piece are natural to the modern idiom, 
and (with the exceptions already mentioned) the morphology too is broadly ‘demotic’ 
if we ignore the systematic use of final -v [-n] and the absence of synizesis (both perhaps 
purely orthographic, though elite usage must have been conservative). In so far as such 
a ‘vernacular’ prose style was already in use in even the highest society, the objections 
that were soon to be raised against the use of spoken Greek as the basis for a national 
language were clearly more ideological than practical (cf. chapter 17). 


15.2 The Impact of the Enlightenment 

A great many writers carne to use a similarly demoticizing style during the 17th and 18th 
centuries in recognition of the growing readership and increasingly diverse needs of a 
more enlightened and prosperous era. Typical text-types inelude Bible anthologies and 
religious traets (including a ‘translation’ of the New Testament in 1638, quickly sup- 
pressed in the face of ecelesiastieal opposition), histories, chronicles, and technical 
treatises on a wide variety of modern subjeets. The growing body of western-educated 
intellectuals had now begun to appreciate the valué of a modernized language for edu- 
cational purposes, and the publication in Venice and elsewhere of such texts bears 
witness to a more progressive Outlook based on the conviction, adumbrated in the work 
of Sofianós, that an extensión of education was the key to the revival of the Greek nation. 

Many of these works make explicit reference to ‘the common dialect (of the 
Greeks)’^ in their titles or prefaces. For example, the Salvation of Sinners (published 
in Venice in 1664) by the Cretan monk Agápios contains the following preface: 

(6) Bl[3\lov topoLÓTaTov Ka\oíi|ievov AppaTuXúv A'uTTipía, perú TTXeíaTris' eTTLpeXeías- 
avvTeBév el? KOLvtír' tuv l'paLKÚv biáXeKTOv Trap’ AyaTrion povaxoú tou Kpr|TÓs', tot 
ev TU Ayiu 'Opei tou 'A0u uaKÉioauTOS', kul vvv veuaTÍ 6Lop0u9éy ETTLpeXús'. (Agápios 
(1664: 1)) 

[vi'vlion ore'otaton ka'lumenon armato'lon soti'ria, meta ’plistis epime'lias 
Book finest called ‘of-Sinners Salvation’, with most cate 

sinde'Ben is ci'nin ton yfs'kon ói'alekton par aya'piu mona'xu tu kri'tos 
composed in common of-the Greeks dialect by Agápios monk the Cretan 

tu en a'jio ’ori tu 'a0o as'cisantos, ce nin neos'ti 5ior0o'0en epime'los] 

the(-one) in Holy Mountain of-the Athos having-practised and now newly corrected carefully. 

‘An excellent book called “the Salvation of Sinners”, composed with the greatest care in 
the common dialect of the Greeks by the Cretan monk Agápios (who practised the ascetic 
life on the Holy Mountain of Athos) and now recently corrected with care.’ 
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Though this preface is composed in Ancient Greek according to tradition, the language 
of the text itself is very clearly distanced from that of learned literature. But it is not 
written in Cretan vernacular either, despite its author’s origins. The ‘common lan¬ 
guage’ referred to is a Basic written style familiar even to the moderately educated 
throughout the Greek-speaking areas, a variety that reflected many of the changes in 
spoken Greek in a dialectally neutral way by avoiding regionalisms, and retaining a 
conservative orthographic aspect: 

(7) Aev CriM-i-úveCTai Kaipóv tov ttoXútl|1ov ottoú aov exápiaev o 0£ÓS‘ va tov 
e^oSLÓaris' el? ayaOá épya, Siá va Xá(3r|s‘ Tr|v ovpdvLav pacJLXeíav. H otroía Cripíu 
ELvaL TpavÚTEpri (tou Kaipoú XÉyu) rrapá tov TTpáyparos', Siarí irpáypa óaov OeXel? 
Eup'uTKELS' apfi Koipóv óxL- (Agápios (1664: 21)) 

[5e(n) zimi'onese ce'ro(n) tom bo'l¡timo(n) opu su e'xarisen o 9e'os 
Not Waste time the prccious that to-you has-granted the God 

na ton exoói'asis is aya'Ga 'erya, 5ja na 'lavis tin u'rania(n) 

that it you-spcnd on good deeds, fot that you-obtain the hcavcnly 

vasi'lia(n). i o,pia zi'mia ine tra'niteri (tu ce'ru ’leyo) para 
kingdom. The which waste is greater (of-the time 1-mean) than 

tu 'pf^Y^v^tos, 5ia'ti oso(n) 'Belis e'vriscis a'mi ce'ron ’o^i] 

of-the matter, becausc matter as-much-as you-want you-find but time not. 

‘Do not Waste the precious time that God has given you to spend on good deeds in order 
for you to gain the kingdom of heaven. Such a waste (of time, I mean) is more serious 
than that of material things, because you will find all the material things you want, but 
not the time.’ 

The publication of such work reveáis a growing appreciation within the generally 
conservative Orthodox church of the need for accessible religious literature, not only 
to edify but also to ‘protect’ the faithful against conversión, whether to Islam, 
Catholicism or Protestantism. Once again, it is clear that the foundations for a national 
written language, reflecting the norms of educated speech if not the popular vernacu- 
lars, were already in place long before the language question entered its acute phase 
in the period after independence. Writers such as Ilías Miniátis (1669-1714), who 
carne from Kefaloniá, but worked at different times in the lonian islands, Venice, 
Constantinople and the Peloponnese, were able to develop a highly sophisticated 
religious-educational programme in just such a popularized form of Greek, by skilfully 
redeploying rhetorical techniques adopted from Italian models by the Catholic 
Frangískos Skoúfos (1644-97, a refugee from Chaniá in Crete, who studied in Rome 
and then worked in Italy and the lonian islands). The piece in (8) pro vi des a typical 
sample: 

(8) Eyeí) aKoXoudó) to TrapáSELypa tou pEyáXou SLbaoKáXou tuv E6vcúv tov paKopiov 
TTaúXou, OTTOÚ XÉyer lo(f)OLS te kol aypap.pÚTOLS' 0(()ELXéTT|S' ELpí. 'Oaov Sávapai 
biSdoKCi) aTrXá, Sló va p.E KaTaXap,(3ávuaLV óXol' aXXá afipcpov páXioTa 6éXü) opiXtíaEL 
airó óXaL? TaLj áXXaL? (fopaís' aTrXoúaTEpa, Slotl SeXüj va KaTaXápuoL Ta Xóyia pou 
KaL ávSpES' KaL yvvaÍKES', Kar airouSaioL Kal iSLÚTaL, Kar pEyáXoL Kal piKpoi, ettelSti 
K aL T| uttóBeols' ttij E^opoXoyfioECúS' Eyyí^EL óXous'. (Miniátis, Sermons (1870: 96)) 
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[e'yo akolu'Go to pa'raóiyma tu me'yalu 5i5as'kalu ton eG'non tu maka'riu 

1 follow the cxample of-thc grcat tcachcr of-thc pagans thc blessed 

'pavlu, opu 'leji, so'fis te ce ayra'matis ofi'letis imi. oson 'óiname 
Paul, who says: 'to-lcarned both and to-unlettered dcbtor 1-am.’ As-far-as I-can 
Si'Sasko a'pla, '5ja na me katalam'vanosin 'oli. ala 'simeron 'malista 'Gelo 
1 tcach simply, so that me understand all. But today espccially I-will 

omi'lisi apo 'oles tes 'ales fo'res a'plustera, Sja'ti 'Gelo na kata'lavosi 

speak than all the other times more-simply, becausc I-wish that understand(3pl) 

ta ’loja mu ce 'andres ce ji'neces, ce spu'Sei ce iói'ote, ce me'yali 

the words of-me both men and women, both important and ordinary , both big 

ce mi'kri, epi'ói ce i i'poGesis tis eksomolo'jiseos en'jizi ’olus.] 

and sraall, since also the rnatter of-the Confession touches all. 


‘I follow the example of the great teacher of the pagans, the blessed Paul, who says: “I 
am debtor both to the wise and to the unwise (Romans 1. 14).” As far as I am able I 
teach simply, so that all may understand me. But today especially I shall speak more simply 
than on all other occasions because I want both men and women, both the important and 
the ordinary, both oíd and young to understand my words, since the rnatter of the 
Confession also touches us all.’ 

The advance of intellectual curiosity and economic development during the 18th 
century also led to the appearance of secular writing in fields as diverse as geography, 
politics and Science, subjects that necessitated a considerable expansión of the lexicón. 
This was achieved principally through calques and loan translations from French and 
English, which themselves had often used classical Greek elements for the same purpose. 
Many such works were written in the ‘demoticizing’ language related to the spoken 
standard of the upper classes, and these were published not only in western Europe, 
but also in the Ottoman principalities of Wallachia and Moldavia, where a number of 
linguistically progressive figures had begun to speak out (see Elenderson (1971), 
Kondosópoulos (1978)). Prominent among these were losípos Moisiódax (c.1730-90), 
sometime principal of both the Jassy and Bucharest academies, and Dimítrios Katartzís 
(c.1720-1807), a high court judge in Bucharest of Constantinopolitan birth, who urged 
the general use of a ‘modern’ written language for education, and composed a grammar 
to provide a basis for his programme (unpublished until 1970). Katartzís also advo- 
cated a written standard based upon ‘the domestic style of Constantinople’ (i.e. the 
domestic style of his class), and on this platform entered into a vigorous and polemical 
correspondence with Lámbros Photiádis, the arch-archaist headmaster of the Bucharest 
academy (see Triandafyllídis (1938: 435-8) for extracts). He was followed by Daniíl 
Philippídis and Dimítrios Konstandás, whose Geography of 1791 is often taken to 
provide a good reflection of contemporary educated speech (cf. Beatón (1994: 331)). 
If so, this apparently still employed, ínter alia, 3rd-declension genitives in -o? [-os], 
accusative plurals in -a? [-as], and present passive participles. Moisiódax, however, 
though approving the view that a simple style was adequate for the expression of 
scientific subject rnatter, conceived of this as requiring the ‘correction’ of common 
usage through the introduction of appropriate elements from the ancient language, a 
programme that anticipated the later development of katharévousa (cf. (9) below, and 
see chapter 17). 
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It is important to note, however, that almost all the contributors to the language 
debate at this time, whatever the thrust of their proposals, instinctively employed the 
written norms of academic debate fot putting forward and defending their views, since 
even those who sought to establish a more vernacular médium in the longer term felt 
obliged to engage with the opposition within the established framework if they wished 
to be taken seriously. Take, for example, the following extract from the preface of 
Moisiódax’s Theory of Geography (1781). The writer has justified his use of the 
‘simple style’ in the main body of the work, and now explains the basis on which he 
has ‘improved’ it: 

(9) Eyw Siá Xóyou?, tou? ottolous' emípépa), éicpiva va e5v4)áva) ttiv Trapoíiaav 
auyypacjjfiv eu tu aTiXú ucfiei, ctú^uv óp.us' aeí tovs' upiap-évovs' ópou? tuv TTpaypáTuv, 
OLTLves- f|CTav ev xpf|<7£L Tiapá Toi? apxaíoi?, kul peOappófuv aeí to aTrXoúv ótfios' 

CTTl TO OeilVÓTCpOV, f| TO cXáXLOTOV CTTÍ TO TTpeTTuSéOTCpOV TTl ttvá XílpO? 

TTpaypaTcuopévTi óXti. (Sáthas (1870: 150)) 

[e'yo 5ja 'loyus, tus opius epi'fero, 'ekrina na eksi'fano tim ba'rusan 
I for reasons, the which I-adduce, I-judged that I-weave the present 
sipgra'fin en do a'plo 'ifi, 'sozon 'omos a'i tus oriz'menus 'orus tom 
Work in the simple style, keeping however always the settied terms of-the 

bray'maton, itines 'isan ep 'xrisi para tis ar'peis, ce meOar'mozon a'i to 
things, (terms-)which were in use among the ancients, and adapting always the 

a'plun ’ifos epi to sem'noteron, i to e'lapiston epi to prepo'óesteron 

simple style towards the more-dignified, or the least towards the more-fitting 

ti ana 'piras praymatevo'meni 'ili. ] 
for-the in hands being-worked material. 


‘For the reasons I adduce, I judged it right to compose the present work in the simple 
style, while always retaining the established terminology that was in use among the 
ancients and always adapting the simple style in a more dignified direction or at least in 
a direction more fitting for the subject matter in hand.’ 

The following archaisms are typical of the common rhetorical style employed by the 
18th-century intelligentsia: 

(10) (a) The systematic retention of ancient nominal and verbal morphology, 

including: 

(i) ‘contracted’ 2nd-declension and traditional 3rd-declension forms 
(cf. airXoúv [a'plun] < arrXó-ov [a'ploon] for modern atrXó 
[a'plo], and the ancient 3rd-declension accusative plural x'^lp-a? 
['?iras]). 

(ii) monolectic comparatives rather than ttlo [pjo] ‘more’ + simple 
adjective (e.g. TrpcTTtuSéaTepoy [prepo'Sesteron]). 

(iii) the dative case (e.g. tti TTpaypaTeuopévp úXti [ti ...praymatevo 
'meni 'ili]). 

(iv) the use of fully inflected participles, both active and present/aorist 
passive (e.g. atúCtJv ['sozon], TTpaypaTeuopévri [praymatevo'meni]). 
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(v) reduplication in perfects (cf. wpLapéyous' [oriz'menus]). 

(vi) retention of the syllabic augment, including internal augments in 
compounds (no example in the extract, but cf. peT-eppúGpiaa 
[mete'riBmisa] ‘I reformed’, used later in the preface). 

(b) The use of ancient prepositions (e.g. avá [a'na], ev [en], cttí [e'pi], Trapa 
[pa'ra] plus their ancient case requirements, including the dative (e.g. 
eu Tcp anXcí) V(f>ei [en do a'plo 'ifi]). 

(c) The use of vocabulary Ítems (and sometimes paradigms) alien to popular 
spoken registers (e.g. feminine xeíp [?ir]) for neuter xépL['?eri], aeí [a'i] 
for TTávTa ['panda], oÍTLves- ['itines] and tou? ottolous' [tus o'pius] instead 
of (o)Troú [(o)pu], etc. 

Most of the syntactic constructions, however, correspond to those of the contem- 
porary language: e.g. vá [na]-clauses (¿KpLva va e^vcpávíií ['ekrina na eksi'fano]) 
replace ancient infinitives, and genitives follow the Ítems on which they depend 
(tou? upLopénous' ópoug' tüjv TrpaypáTwv [tus oriz'menus 'orus tom bray'matón]) 
rather than being inserted between article and noun, or requiring a repeated árdele 
(i.e. [article + noun] + [article + [genitive phrase]]). The fundamentally contemporary 
quality of the language is particularly apparent in the word order; heads precede their 
complements throughout, and the sequence of phrases within clauses, and of clauses 
with respect to one another, presents the content of propositions in a straightforward 
way quite alien to the classically inspired high style. In other words, the ‘archaic’ ele- 
ments have in general been inserted into structural slots determined by contemporary 
rules of syntax in the time-honoured fashion inherited from Byzantium (always allow- 
ing for knock-on effeets in terms of complement selection and case assignment; for 
example, archaizing irpeTruSéaTepov [prepo'Sesteron] ‘more fitting’ + dative in place of 
e.g. TILO TTpóa4)opov [pjo 'prosforo(n)] + prepositional phrase etc.). 


15.3 Contemporary ‘Demotic’ 

All of the written styles discussed so far contrast more or less sharply with the ‘language 
of the people’, which we know only through documents dictated to others in ignorance 
of written norms by people with only rudimentary education. A typical example is 
provided by the passage in (11), taken from the will of Dimítrios Charítis, dated 1708. 
Charítis’ family originally lived in Roúmeli but had fled to Zákynthos when a Turkish 
forcé arrived in the región to drive out a Venetian raiding party: 

(11) Acjjívo) TO TÍTTOTés' gou CL? TO a6ép4)L pon TO FriíLpYTi KOL QéXíi) ya pe 
Xeipí? Kappta e^óSeuaL kol KoapoTTopTrf]. Na pon a(j)ficrT| pováxa to [SpaKÍ kol to 
paúpo TTOKápLao kql TÍTroTa? áXXo, kol va pe pí^T] 'a éva raepL. Kai av Scocrri o 
TTavóyaGos' kol TrayoLKTLppovas' Oeó? kol KaTTLTápri ya e\eu9epijL)9f| to SwTUXLapéyo 
reyog pa? airó Toy Tpopepó kql ayTÍxpLCTTO kol ayeXef|poya AyapT|yóy, ya 5e9ái(jT| 

TQ KÓKKaXá pon, Kai Ta KÓKKaXa toti paKapÍTon aSepefíoí) pou <í>L\ó 9 eou, ttou ra exo 
Kpyppéya ae pLÓy oaKKOvXa crTr|y aTTT|Xr|áy ttou eyywpíCeL, kql va to OáipT) pa^í kql 
K oyTÓ Ta KÓtcicaXa tlúv yoyT|úy pa? eL? Tr\v eKK\r|OLá tt]? TraTpíSos' pa?. (Valaorítis 
(1907: 278)) 
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[a'fino to ’tipo'tez mu is to a'Serfi mu to 'jorji ce ' 0 elo na me 'Gapsi xo'ris 

I“leave the nothing of-me to the brother of-me the Yoryis and I-wish that me he-bury without 

ka'mia e'ksoSefsi ce kozmopom'bi. na mu a'fisi mo'naxa to ’vraci ce to 

any expense and grand-procession Lct to-me he-leavc only the trousers and the 

'mavro po'kamiso ce 'tipotas 'alo, ce na me 'riksi s 'ena ta'fi. ce an ' 8 osi 

black shirt and nothing cisc, and may me he-throw into a grave. And if grants 

o pan'ayaGos ce panik'tirmonas Ge'os ce kapi'tari na elefGero'Gi to 
the all-good and all-pitying God and it-happens that be-freed the 

8 istÍ 9 Íz'meno ’jenoz mas apo ton drome'ro ce an'dixristo ce anele'imona 

unhappy race of-us from the terrible and anti-Christ and pitiless 

ayari'non, na kse'Gapsi ta 'koka'la mu, ce ta 'kokala tu maka'ritu aSer'fu 

Muslim, may he-dig-up the bones o£-me, and the bones of-the late brother 

mu fi'loGcu, pu ta ’exo kri'mcna se mpa(n) sa'kula sti(n) spi'Xa(n) pu 
of-me Fildtheos, that them I-have hidden in a bag in-the cave that 

eyno'rizi, ce na ta 'Gapsi ma'zi ce kon'da s ta 'kokala ton yo'pon mas is 

he-knows, and let them he-bury together and near to the bones of-the parents of-us in 

tin ekli'sja tis pa'triSoz mas 1 
the church of-the country of-us 

‘I leave the very little I have to my brother Yóryis, and I want him to bury me without 
expense or a funeral procession. Let him leave me only my trousers and my black shirt 
and nothing else, and let him throw me in a grave. And if all-merciful and all-pitying God 
grants this, and it turns out that our unhappy race is freed from the terrible and merciless 
anti-Christ the Muslim, let him disinter my bones and the bones of my late brother 
Filótheos, which I have hidden in a sack in the cave which he knows, and let him bury 
them together next to the bones of our parents in the church of our homeland.’ 

Features of demotic phonology represented here inelude: 

(12) (a) Final -y [-n] of accusative singulars is regularly found only in the árdele 

and in pronouns, and in eontexts where the eontemporary language 
would also retain it. Note, however: 

(i) where morphologieally signifieant, as in genitive plurals and espe- 
eially in 3pl verb forms, it is often proteeted by the addition of final 
-e [e] (e.g. in gen pl xpóvwye [’xronone] ‘of years’, 3pl aorist 
subjunetive Trápowe [’parune] ‘they-take’, used elsewhere in the 
doeument). 

(ii) its oeeasional appearanee where the popular spoken language 
would almost eertainly have exeluded it (e.g. in the árdele before 
frieadves, or in nouns, ef. aTT]v airriXTiáy [sti(n) spi'Áa(n)]) may 
perhaps be attributed to the minimal sehooling the author had 
reeeived. 

(b) Synizesis is represented graphieally (e.g. o-nTiXriáy [spi'Xa(n)], yovT\(¡>v 
[yo(pon]), though we do find both \iiáv [mjia(n)] and Kappia [ka'mia]/ 
[kam'mia], where the form of the latter is presumably due to its emphatie 
eharaeter in this eontext. While the assumption of sueh pronuneiations 
seems entirely plausible, the assoeiated positioning of written aeeents 
may well refleet editorial ideology more than the original manuseript 
(eaution is appropriate also in the ease of (e)). 
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(c) The accent is retained on the antepenultimate syllable of 2nd-declension 
genitives suchas 'í>LXó0eou [fi'loGeu] (cf. nominative <t>LXó6eos' [fi'loGeos]), 
where learned styles would require a shift to the penultimate. 

(d) The preposition el? [is] is often reduced to 's- [s] befóte both definite 
árdeles (with the two elements then sometimes graphically combined, as 
in arriv CTTTr|XTiáv [sti(n) spi'Xa(n)]) and Ítems beginning with a vowel, 
while its variant ae [se] appears befóte many Ítems beginning with a 
consonant (e.g. ae pLon aaKKoúXa [se mpa(n) sa'kula]). 

(e) The relative ttou [pu] and the causal conjunction yLOTÍ [ja'ti] (used else- 
where in the text) have lost their original initial elements, ó- [o] and 8- [5] 
respectively. 


The morphological picture is also consistently demotic. Note, fot example: 


(13) 


(a) The noun c^óScuctl [e'ksodefsi] and other 3rd-declension i-stem forms 
have lost their original final -s" [-s] in the nominative singular (as well as 
the -y [-n] of the accusative, as here), suggesting that this paradigm, 
despite the conservative spelling, has gone some way to merging with 
the Ist-declension type in -q [-i]. 

(b) Although 3rd-declension consonant-stems seem to have been assimilated 
to the Ist-declension types in -a [-a] (feminine) or -a? [-as] (masculine) in 
the nominative and accusative, the genitive is still in -o? [-os] (cf. xq? 
TTarpífi-os" [tis pa'trióos), with the oíd termination intact. Such forms are 
also given in Sofianós’ grammar and remained in use in the lonian islands. 

(c) Large numbers of neuters in -i [-'i] are used where the learned language 
would employ 3rd-declension masculines and feminines. 

(d) The verbal prefix [kse-] appears regularly in the sense of ‘undo X’; 
this aróse through misanalysis of augmented verb forms (e.g. (ej^-eepuya 
[(e)ks-'efÍYa] > ^é-cpvya ['kse-fiya, leading to new present ^e-cpevyoj 
[kse-'fevyo] etc.). 

(e) Only indeclinable participles are employed (e.g. Kávoyxas' [’kanondas] 
‘doing’, elsewhere in the text). 

(f) Subjunctive endings homophonous with their indicative counterparts are 
spelled with the traditional ‘long’ vowels (e.g. 3sg aorist subjunctive 
8üja-q [’óosi]), but where the classical ending differs phonetically from 
the corresponding indicative the spelling is that of the latter (e.g. 3pl 
aorist subjunctive iráp-otiye [’parune] cited earlier). 

(g) Aorist passives with the -k- [k] suffix (e.g. XaflúSq-Ke [la'voGice] ‘he 
was taken’, not in the extract) appear alongside forms without (e.g. 
CTKOTÚ0q [sko'toGi] ‘he was killed’, also elsewhere); this fluctuation 
refleets the still developing character of the paradigm (cf. the observa- 
tions about Makriyánnis’ usage in 14.3, discussion of example (24)). 

(h) The perfect active is formed with éxtJ [’exo] ‘have’ + perfect passive 
participle (xa ¿xw Kpuppéva [ta 'exo kri'mena]); the standard modern 
periphrasis with ex<JJ ['exo] plus (fossilized) aorist infinitive is still a thing 
of the future. 
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(i) The syllabic augment is routine in past indicatives, even when unmoti- 
vated by the need to provi de a stress-bearing syllable (a conservative 
dialectal feature). 

(j) Much of the vocabulary is of everyday origin. Apart from Ítems already 
mentioned, note in particular the Italian and Turkish loanwords reflect- 
ing Charítis’ background in Turkish-occupied Roúmeli and Italian- 
dominated Zákynthos: 

(i) 3sg subjunctive KaTnrápri [kapi'tari] from capitare ‘to happen’, 
plus other Italian examples from elsewhere in the will, including 
CTTLpa [’stima] (stima ‘esteem’), and ocjTTLTáXe [ospi'tale] (ospedale 
‘hospital’)- 

(ii) Turkish loans used elsewhere in the text inelude KoXáyi [ko'laji] 
‘ease’ derived from kolay ‘easy’, and opSi [oró'i] ‘borde’ from ordu 
‘army’. 

(k) Learned prepositions are wholly absent. 

It is undeniable that Charítis expresses himself effectively and that the simple everyday 
language is well suited to the contents of his will, but this was a register that had never 
been used for ‘higher’ purposes. Conservative intellectuals, by focusing on the hetero- 
geneity and limited range of such popular spoken varieties while disingenuously ignor- 
ing the developing written styles based on the vernacular of the upper and middle 
classes, contemptuously dismissed the whole idea that ‘the vernacular’ might, without 
ludicrous incongruity, incorpórate the sort of lexical, structural and rhetorical resources 
required for the expression of complex, abstract and technical ideas. For them only 
the long-established forms of written Greek could ever have the necessary wherewithal 
to meet such needs. 


15.4 The Roots of the ‘Language Question’ 

If we leave aside both virtuoso Atticizing and the vernacular-based language of prívate 
memoirs and educational texts, it was still the contemporary middle-range styles of 
administration and learned debate that defined the range of normal prose writing 
among the intelligentsia in the decades before independence, and even those who 
sought to bring spoken and written usage more closely into line were obliged to resort 
to conventional written Greek in order to debate the issue. But though actual practice 
remained largely constant, the advent of a belief in progressive cheles that a demoti- 
cized written language was essential for the future marks the beginning of the break- 
down of the tacit consensos, originating in Román imperial times, that it was both 
natural and acceptable to have distinct spoken and written languages. 

The diglossia of the period before the war of independence was a consequence of 
political and cultural circumstances that had consistently inhibited the evolution of a 
standard modern language along western European lines. Initially, the coherence of 
the Román empire in the east prevented the diversification that had led to the emer- 
gence of the Romance languages in the Latin-speaking provinces and to their eventual 
acceptance as a vehicle for higher written functions. The continuity of written Greek 
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and its relatively cióse relationship to the elite vernacular meant there was little pres- 
sure for change in a society where literacy was restricted and cultural perceptions 
dominated by the past. Then, as the empire crumbled and Ottoman rule was estab- 
lished, the centrality of the Orthodox church, as the only major institution to survive 
from the past, entrenched conservative thinking and practice. Only in Cyprus Venetian 
Orete and the lonian islands were conditions favourable to the kind of innovative 
developments seen in the west, but none of these outposts was in a position to deter¬ 
mine the future course of language development for an emergent Greek nation as a 
whole. 

When Greek intellectuals began to be exposed to modern European thought and 
sought to revitalize Greek education and Science, they were therefore faced with a 
dilemma. Should a Greek revival belatedly follow the model of other European States, 
with a national language based on a spoken variety that had been elaborated, codified 
and officially promoted, or should a future national standard be based on the existing 
written language with its continuous tradition and inherent prestige? Opinión among 
the westernized Greeks was generally ‘progressive’, while the majority of ‘conserva- 
tives’, some of whom were sufficiently encouraged by the revival of classical learning 
in Europe to plan the reintroduction of Ancient Greek, were concentrated in the 
Ottoman capital and its Danubian satellites (though there were naturally some con- 
servatives in the diaspora and some progressives within the empire). 

But the development of a written standard based on a contemporary spoken variety 
presupposes widespread acceptance of the limitations of real or potential rivals, as 
eventually happened with Latin in the west. It also requires the adoption by the politi- 
cal and intellectual elite of a variety with suffícient prestige, of the kind derived from 
use in literary classics etc., to transcend local loyalties and overeóme residual preju- 
dices. In the period before independence there were no acknowledged vernacular clas¬ 
sics, practical writing based on educated speech was in its infaney (and still 
controversial), and the elite as a whole, though sharply divided on questions of edu- 
cational policy and language planning, still employed a written language that enjoyed 
the inestimable advantage of being linked, however indirectly, to the classical and 
Byzantine past. The eventual assumption of power by this same elite therefore dictated 
the immediate way forward. Despite protests from areas outside the new kingdom, 
especially the lonian islands, it was inevitably the current form of the written standard 
that prevailed, faute de mieux, as the official language of independent Greece (see 
chapter 17). 


Notes 

1 See Toufexís (2005) for a study of Crusius and his interest in Modern Greek. 

2 The frequent use of the term rpaiKOL |yre'ci| ‘Greeks’ in such works is a clear indication of 
the growth of national consciousness at this time. Gf. also the reference to ‘our race’ in the 
will of the near-illiterate Dimítrios Charítis quoted in (11) below. 
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The History of the 
Modern Greek State 


16.1 Irredentism: Triumph and Disaster 

The Bavarian-led administration of newly independent Greece quickly moved to 
Athens, and a new city was constructed in neo-classical style as part of its programme 
for giving the infant nation a distinctive identity through reconnection with the clas- 
sical past. At the same time, great emphasis was placed on the teaching of classical 
Greek in schools and universities, while the traditional written language in its contem- 
porary form became de facto the official language of the State. 

But the economic measures imposed by the great powers in their efforts to restore 
financial order caused widespread hardship, and King Otto, following the classic strat- 
egy of leaders in domestic difficulty, embraced the ‘Great Idea’, a visión of an extended 
Greece incorporating all the lands traditionally associated with Greek history and 
culture. The first manifestation of this new policy was an educational programme 
designed to re-Hellenize the Orthodox peasant populations still under Ottoman rule, 
many of whom spoke Turkish and had little awareness of their ‘Greek’ nationality. 
Though the Ottoman authorities, with typical indifference, did little to oppose this 
initiative, it proved less successful than it might have been because of the centrality 
within its provisions of the official written language, which was quite alien to the target 
audience. 

Such efforts were scarcely needed in the great cides, however, where national con- 
sciousness was already running high. But many of the Ottoman Greeks felt the empire 
could be successfully Hellenized from within, and pointed to the extent to which the 
Greek upper and middle classes had by then come to dominate its political and eco¬ 
nomic life. The conflict between those who hoped for an aggressive expansionist policy 
from the Greek kingdom and those who felt that such a strategy could only do long- 
term damage was never resolved. But in Greece itself, the irredentists triumphed over 
those who, deeply conscious of Greece’s parlous economic and military situation, 
advocated a more cautious policy. Thus despite the acquisition of the lonian islands 
in 1864, handed over by Britain in the hope that Greece might then modérate its 
demands, the government resolved to take advantage of Russia’s declaration of war 
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on the Ottoman empire in 1877, and moved troops to the northern frontier. Subsequent 
pressure from the great powers then led to the Turks’ ceding of Thessaly and the Arta 
región of Southern Epirus to Greece in 1881, an apparent confirmation of the need for 
an irredentist foreign policy. 

Over the next few years the Greek economy began to improve, but the reforms 
again entailed unpopular taxes, and great damage was done when a government carne 
to power on a populist platform of reducing taxation and resuming the pursuit of 
‘occupied’ territory. A forcé was sent to help Cretan insurgents in 1897, but when 
hostilities also broke out in Thessaly, the Greek army was roundly defeated. Though 
a lenient peace settlement was secured, Greece had to agree to the external supervisión 
of interest payments on its vast foreign debt, and the resultant economic difficulties 
led to the first round of large-scale migration, especially to the USA. 

By this time the political situation in Macedonia had deteriorated badly. The Greek 
National Society had for some time been working hard to Hellenize Macedonia and 
Epirus in the face of Bulgarian, Serbian and Romanian rivalry, and a vicious guerilla 
war soon broke out between Greek and Slavic groups. In the face of territorial and 
economic crisis, the government, under threat of military intervention, instigated the 
so-called ‘bourgeois revolution’ by turning in 1910 to the Liberal Cretan statesman 
Elefthérios Venizélos. When revolt broke out among the Albanians, and the Slavic 
States of the Balkans sought to exploit Turkish weakness, Venizélos determined to 
protect Greek interests in the north despite the very real risk of reprisals against the 
Asia Minor Greeks, who then still numbered nearly a million and a half. Greece, Serbia 
and Bulgaria together declared war on the Ottoman empire on 18 October 1912. 
Thessaloniki was taken by the Greek army on 9 November, just ahead of a Bulgarian 
forcé, while the Greek navy seized the islands of Chios, Lesbos and Samos. Early in 
1913 the Greeks also moved in the north-west, taking loannina and advancing into 
northern Epirus. 

Though the Turks agreed to these territorial gains, a fresh dispute over Macedonia 
broke out almost immediately among the victors, and the Greek army now advanced 
further east, taking the towns of Drama, Serres and Kavala in a bloody campaign in 
which the Slavic population suffered greatly. As a result, the Bulgarians were obliged 
to agree to the división of most of Macedonia between Greece and Serbia, and there 
were consequent population exchanges between the three countries. (The independence 
of Slavic Macedonia, following the break-up of Yugoslavia, is therefore seen by both 
parties as constituting a major destabilization of the región.) At the same time, Greek 
sovereignty over Crete and the Aegean islands was recognized by the great powers, 
and only in northern Epirus were the government’s ambitions thwarted by the creation 
of an independent Albania (the treatment of the Greek minority there, together with 
the massive influx of illegal Albanian immigrants into Greece, remains a source of 
friction at the present time). 

Greek territory had now been increased by nearly 70 per cent since independence, 
and the prevailing euphoria even prompted talk of recovering Constantinople, but such 
hopes were quickly shattered by the Eirst World War and its catastrophic aftermath. 
The king at this time, Konstandínos I, aimed for a policy of neutrality, but Venizélos 
supported Greece’s traditional allies (Britain, Erance and Russia), and when Turkey 
entered the war on the side of the Central Powers (Germany and Austria-Hungary), 
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his arguments inevitably prevailed. Troops were at once committed to the ill-fated 
Dardanelles campaign in the hope that Greece might obtain a share of the spoils, but 
the king quickly reconsidered his cautious conversión to the allied cause in the light 
of warnings from his chief of staff about the difficulties of retaining territory in Asia 
Minor, and Venizélos was forced to resign. This initiated the National Schism, which 
carne to dominate Greek politics until the Second World War. 

A pro-Venizélos coup was staged in Thessaloniki on 30 August 1916, and a provi¬ 
sional government was set up. When British and French troops despatched to Athens 
to pressurize the royalist government were forced to retreat and reprisals against 
Venizelists ensued, the allied powers recognized the provisional government and 
blockaded areas loyal to the king, forcing Konstandínos into exile. Venizélos then 
returned as prime minister and counter-reprisals against royalists promptly followed, 
thereby establishing the disastrous practice of tit-for-tat purges at each change of 
administration. 

Venizélos immediately committed the army to the Macedonian front to support the 
allied campaign in the Balkans, and following the armistice of November 1918, he 
attended the peace conference in Paris in the expectation that Greece would be 
rewarded for its loyalty. His immediate objective was the annexation of Smyrna (Izmir) 
and its hinterland, where the military situation was becoming critical. The Italians, in 
their belated search for a colonial empire, had already taken advantage of Ottoman 
weakness by seizing the Dodecanese in 1912. Now they had landed troops in Antalya, 
having been promised the región in return for supporting the allies, and it was reported 
that this forcé was moving westward. In the absence of any formal agreement about 
the dismemberment of the Ottoman empire, the allies agreed to the landing of Greek 
troops for ‘the protection of the local population’. Fighting between Greek and Turkish 
irregulars immediately followed, while in Ankara the circle around Mustafa Kemal 
(Atatürk), the victor in the fighting at Gallipoli, declared independence from the gov¬ 
ernment in Constantinople, making it clear they would not tolérate foreign occupation 
of the Turkish heartland. 

It was eventually agreed that Smyrna should be administered by Greece for five 
years, followed by a plebiscite on the issue of unión. But Venizélos had underestimated 
domestic resentment caused by the over-zealousness of his supporters and the persist- 
ence of Anglo-French interference in Greek affairs. He lost the elections of 1920, and 
the incoming royalist government arranged for Konstandínos’ return amid fresh purges 
of leading Venizelists and the tacit withdrawal of British support. Though the French 
and Italians now carne to terms with Mustafa Kemal, the Greeks, under the impression 
that they retained British backing, launched an offensive in Asia Minor in March 1921. 
The campaign, against a background of centuries of Turkish domination, was moti- 
vated for many, particularly among the Asia Minor Greeks, by a desire for revenge. 
Though the Greek advance was halted only some 50 km from Ankara, the Turks, 
believing the Greek military position had become untenable, insisted on unconditional 
evacuation. When this was refused, a crushing counter-offensive was launched on 26 
August 1922. The Greek army retreated in disarray, pursuing a scorched earth strategy, 
and was evacuated on 8 September. In the ensuing chaos, while western warships stood 
by, the Christian (mainly Greek and Armenian) population of Smyrna was massacred, 
and large areas of the city were devastated by fire. 
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The king immediately abdicated, to be succeeded by bis son Yeóryios, and a revo- 
lutionary committee formed from the survivors of the Asia Minor army took charge. 
By the terms of the treaty of Lausanne (July 1923) Greece forfeited the Smyrna enclave, 
eastern Thrace and the islands of Imvros and Tenedos (strategically placed at the 
entrance to the Dardanelles), and though already under pressure as a result of repatria- 
don from Russia in the aftermath of the revolution, the government was further obliged 
to agree to an exchange of populations with Turkey (excluding the Turks of western 
Thrace and the Greeks of Constantinople), with religión, not language, applied as the 
criterion of nationality. Nearly 400,000 Muslims and well over a million Christians 
were affected. Although land reform and the departure of Turkish communities allowed 
some of the refugees to be resettled in country areas, many of those with an urban 
background resorted to setting up shanty towns around Athens and Thessaloniki. 


16.2 Dictatorship and War 

The arrival of a sophisticated cosmopolitan bourgeoisie and the massive expansión of 
the urban working class had immediate political consequences, including in 1924 a 
vote for the abolition of the monarchy. A series of weak republican governments soon 
gave way, however, to military dictatorship under General Pángalos in 1925, and 
though the return of Venizélos in 1928 ushered in a period of relative stability, includ¬ 
ing foreign policy successes in repairing relations with Bulgaria and Turkey, his posi- 
tion was quickly undermined by the onset of the Great Depression. At this juncture, 
the election of a new royalist government and the king’s return produced only fresh 
instability, and bungled attempts at a military takeover by republican sympathizers led 
to renewed purges of Venizelists. Venizélos himself died in exile in 1936. 

In the elections of that year the vote was equally split between the Liberáis (Venizélos’ 
oíd party) and the Populists (most of whom supported the monarchy), and both parties 
began secret negotiations with the communists, who held the balance of power. This 
provoked a warning from the army, and finally, amid massive unrest at the continued 
hardships of the Depression and growing disillusionment with the andes of the politi- 
cians. General loánnis Metaxás, having secured the king’s agreement to a ‘temporary’ 
suspensión of parliament, took control and set about creating a ‘strong Greece’ in 
conscious imitation of Nazi Germany and Fascist Italy. 

With the pardal exception of the communists, Metaxás was soon able to suppress 
political opposition. He then established a ‘third Hellenic civilization’, which was 
supposed to herald a modern State that incorporated the best of ancient Greece and 
Byzantium. Though temperamentally attracted to fascism, Metaxás nevertheless main- 
tained a policy of strict neutrality until Mussolini delivered an ultimátum on 28 
October 1940 which directly challenged Greek sovereignty. This was immediately 
rejected, and the Italians launched their threatened invasión. Within days, however, 
the reorganized Greek army under General Papágos had not only pushed the invaders 
back to the Albanian border but counter-attacked across it, capturing the principal 
towns of the región, many with large Greek populations, by the end of December. 

Metaxás died in January 1941, amid growing evidence that Hitler intended to secute 
his Balkan flank befóte attacking the Soviet Union. British troops were now despatched 
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to Greece, but due to a disastrous misunderstanding, the defensive action against the 
Germán invasión was unco-ordinated, and resistance quickly crumbled. The Greek 
and British armies were evacuated first to Crete, and then, following a successful 
Germán airborne attack, to Egypt, while the king and the Greek government estab- 
lished themselves in London. 

Though the government in exile discouraged acts of resistance out of a justified fear 
of reprisals (many villages were destroyed and their inhabitants summarily killed), 
resistance organizations quickly emerged, with the Communist Party (the KKE [ku ku 
’e]) playing a major role out of all proportion to its limited pre-war influence. The 
National Liberation Eront (EAM), dominated by the KKE, was formed in September 
1941, and began to organize strikes and relief work, most notably during the cata- 
strophic lamine of 1941-2 caused by Germán food requisitioning. EAM then founded 
a military wing, the National Popular Liberation Army (ELAS, an acronym non- 
coincidentally homophonous with the ñame of Greece), and other, non-communist, 
resistance organizations also emerged, most importantly the National Republican 
Greek League (EDES). 

Throughout this period, Britain remained involved in Greece through the activities 
of the Special Operations Executive (SOE), which infiltrated sabotage teams and liaised 
with the resistance. Such contacts quickly revealed that, despite British support for the 
king, the feelings of the Greek people were overwhelmingly republican. By mid-1943 
ELAS/EAM controlled large areas of the mainland, bringing much-needed educational 
and health facilities and attracting widespread support from a population exhausted 
by the occupation, and convinced of the inability of the oíd political class to address 
their needs. The failure of a conference in Cairo called to resolve the question of the 
country’s post-war future only reinforced EAM’s claims that the British were deter- 
mined to re-establish the discredited pre-war constitutional arrangements, and fighting 
soon broke out between ELAS and EDES, with EAM announcing the formation of the 
Political Committee of National Liberation (PEEA), a direct challenge to the govern¬ 
ment in exile. 

The immediate crisis was partly defused by the appointment as prime minister of 
the anti-communist, but also anti-royalist, Yeóryios Papandréou, who called a confer¬ 
ence in Lebanon at which the communist representatives agreed to the placing of all 
guerilla forces under a future government of national unity. EAM/ELAS initially repu- 
diated the agreement and was ready to take over in the wake of the Germán with- 
drawal, but eventually accepted the terms of the agreement, almost certainly under 
orders from Stalin, who had agreed with Churchill to give the British a free hand. 

When the Papandréou government arrived in Greece in October 1944, ELAS and 
EDES were supposed to disband apart from the small contributions they were to make 
to a new national army, but relations between the communists and Papandréou 
collapsed after the suppression of an EAM demonstration, and ELAS responded by 
attacking the capital’s pólice stations. The archbishop of Athens was then appointed 
regent pending a plebiscite on the monarchy, and the replacement of Papandréou, 
accompanied by the arrival of British reinforcements, led to a ceasefire in January 1945. 
ELAS again agreed to disband, and the government committed itself both to an 
amnesty for ‘political crimes’ and to the purging of collaborators. But the government 
was unable to prevent a right-wing backlash after the discovery that a number of 
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hostages taken by ELAS had been killed, and the left abstained in protest from the 
elections of March 1946. Subsequently, the restoration of the monarchy was approved 
in the plebiscite through a combination of ballot-rigging and the defection of former 
anti-monarchists who now saw the king as a bulwark against communism. Leftists 
were again persecuted, and attacks by communist forces, soon to form the Democratic 
Army, led on to full-scale civil war in the winter of 1946. Britain, no longer able to 
finance the maintenance of government, passed the responsibility on to the Americans. 

The aid supplied through Greece’s communist neighbours to the Democratic Army 
was soon surpassed by American support for the government so that, despite early 
successes, the odds gradually turned against the communists. By the summer of 1949 
the National Army had achieved military superiority and, after a series of fiercely 
fought battles, the Democratic Army, together with the communist leadership, retreated 
into Albania and exile. During the civil war 700,000 Greeks had been made homeless 
and 80,000 had been killed, with dreadful atrocities on both sides. In its aftermath, 
20,000 more were convicted of offences against the State, many being sentenced to 
death. Unsurprisingly, the resulting hatred and bitterness dominated the post-war 
political scene for decades to come. 


16.3 Recovery, the Colonels and the Restoration of Democracy 

Martial law finally ended in February 1950, but subsequent elections produced a politi¬ 
cal stalemate and a climate dominated by legislation which banned the Communist 
Party and generally harassed the left. The Americans, increasingly concerned, reduced 
their financial contribution pending changes in the electoral system, but the elections 
of 1952 at last produced a period of stability, under a right-wing government, that 
lasted until 1963. Despite the arrival of fresh refugees from Nasser’s revolution in 
Egypt, much desperately needed reconstruction work was now undertaken, and a 
return to financial orthodoxy helped to curb inflation just as tourism and migrants’ 
remittances, especially from Germany, began to redress the chronic balance-of- 
payments problem. This was the period when the lure of well-paid employment in the 
cides and an understandable tendency to invest in the relative security of property 
combined to produce the first explosión of concrete fíats in the suburbs of the major 
cides. 

Greece now became a member of NATO, though relations with its new ‘ally’ Turkey 
were quickly soured by problems in British-ruled Cyprus, where violence had broken 
out in 1955 at the instigation of the National Organization of Cypriot Fighters 
(EOKA), who sought to exploit the growing desire of the Greek majority on the island 
(80 per cent of the total) to achieve unión with Greece. With the tacit acquiescence of 
the British government (which had been angered by developments in its colony), tit- 
for-tat riots were organized in Istanbul (the official ñame of Constantinople after 1930) 
against the 100,000 Greeks who still remained in the city. Many of those who survived 
now decided to cut their losses in the face of near-continuous persecution and emi- 
grated to Greece. In the short term, however, Greece withdrew from NATO headquar- 
ters in Izmir (Smyrna) in protest. Disenchantment with NATO and support for the left 
grew hand in hand, so that the new prime minister, Konstandínos Karamanlís, became 
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increasingly anxious for a settlement, not only to secure his vote but to appease the 
Americans, who were dismayed by the disarray on NATO’s Southern flank. The deal 
that emerged, however, involving Cypriot independence, was widely seen as a betrayal 
of Greek interests in favour of NATO and the Americans. To bind Greece further to 
its allies, Karamanlís therefore began negotiations for associate status within the 
European Economic Community (EEC), as a result of which an agreement carne into 
forcé in 1962, with full membership anticipated in 1984. 

The conduct of the elections held in the previous year, however, involving fresh 
ballot-rigging and intimidation, had led to a growing resentment of the institutional- 
ized repression of the left. Matters carne to a head with the murder of the left-wing 
deputy Grigóris Lambrákis in Thessaloniki in 1963. Karamanlís resigned and departed 
for self-imposed exile in Paris, while new elections were called in which the centre 
parties, led by Papandréou, were victorious. Important educational reforms were now 
introduced, including for the first time the establishment of equal rights for ‘demotic’ 
Greek, while reconciliation was sought through the relaxation of fiscal policy, the 
release of political prisoners, and increased trade with the Eastern Bloc. 

These moves, however, provoked alarm in business and military circles, and the 
new king, Konstandínos II, secured Papandréou’s resignation by refusing to accede to 
the dismissal of army and intelligence officers manifestly working against the govern- 
ment. Papandréou’s supporters now demanded new elections, while the army drew up 
secret contingency plans for intervention should Papandréou be successful. But to 
everyone’s surprise a triumvirate of júnior army officers struck first. On 21 April 1967 
a successful coup d’état was mounted. Martial law was immediately declared, political 
parties dissolved, and civil rights suspended. Left-wingers were then rounded up into 
camps, and a puppet civilian government established. 

Despite claims that a communist takeover was imminent, it is clear that the coup 
was primarily motivated by fear of a purge of the far right in the event of a Papandréou 
victory. The king acquiesced in the dictatorship, and even accepted the ‘retirement’ of 
royalist officers, but when surviving loyalists attempted an unsuccessful counter-coup, 
he went into exile in Rome and all pretence of civilian government was abandoned. 
Yeóryios Papadópoulos, the regime’s strong man, now became prime minister, gradu- 
ally assuming control of all areas of policy, and dismissing anyone whose loyalty 
was in doubt. Papandréou’s educational reforms were also reversed, and the regime 
firmly re-established the teaching and use of katharévousa. Glaring inequalities of 
income soon opened up, and in order to keep Greece’s foreign investors and over- 
mighty shipowners sweet, the Colonels agreed to a series of economically disastrous 
arrangements. 

Resentment grew rapidly in response to the Colonels’ manifest incompetence, 
though the secret pólice ruthlessly and successfully suppressed any efforts at organized 
resistance. But despite mounting allegations of torture and Greece’s enforced with- 
drawal from the Council of Europe, the regime’s commitment to NATO ensured 
continued American military and financial support. The Colonels’ prestige, however, 
suffered a mortal blow when some 10,000 troops, secretly infiltrated into Cyprus, had 
to be withdrawn under American pressure after a series of guerilla raids against 
Turkish villages. By 1973 the price was also being paid for the junta’s economic fail- 
ings, with inflation running at 30 per cent and rising. Student protests, naval mutinies 
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and other manifestations of discontent followed, to which Papadópoulos responded 
by blaming the exiled king for rabble-rousing and appointing himself the president of 
a ‘parliamentary republic’. Despite the promise of fair elections in the future, there 
were increasingly violent clashes between students and the pólice, and university build- 
ings were occupied in Athens and other major cides. Papadópoulos replied by sending 
in the tanks, only to find himself deposed almost at once by a fresh coup mounted by 
officers fearful of his planned ‘electoral adventure’. Power now passed into the hands 
of Dimítrios loannídis, the sinister commander of the military pólice. 

Predictably, the new regime proved to be even more incompetent than its predecessor, 
and its demise was assured after a further Cyprus fiasco. The Cypriot president, 
Archbishop Makários, had accused the Greek government of seeking to destroy the State 
by supporting the activities of the recently revived EOKA. The Cyprus National Guard, 
led by officers from the mainland and clearly operating under orders from Athens, 
immediately launched a coup, abetted by the Greek army contingent on the island. 
Makários escaped, and an EOKA thug was installed as president. Turkey responded by 
unilaterally exercising its right of intervention as one of the guarantors of the Cypriot 
State, and landed troops at Kyrenia. loannídis ordered a Greek mobilization, but the 
army refused to obey, and the dictatorship collapsed when a powerful section of the 
army issued an ultimátum demanding a return to civilian government. Karamanlís 
was then invited to return from exile to supervise the return to democracy. 

Ele was at once plunged into a fresh crisis in Cyprus, where the breakdown of peace 
talks led to a Turkish advance and the seizing of some 40 per cent of the island. Many 
thousands of Greeks were forced to flee south and anti-NATO feelings ran high, since 
the Americans, already widely seen as the prime backers of the junta, were now sus- 
pected of favouring Turkey. Karamanlís responded by withdrawing from the NATO 
command structure and threatening the future of the American bases in Greece. 
Though the resulting tensión made it impossible to purge the army or deal decisively 
with those responsible for the coup, the ringleaders were at least banished to a remóte 
island and their appointees sacked, while growing demands for ‘dejuntification’ led to 
the release of political prisoners and the reinstatement of those unfairly dismissed from 
their jobs. 

Karamanlís now argued that the country’s economic, political and foreign-policy 
problems could only be tackled by a properly elected government, though his baste in 
calling elections was widely criticized, not least because it gave no time for opposition 
parties to reorganize and allowed him to capitalize on his own prestige as the restorer 
of democracy. At this time, the left favoured a non-aligned foreign policy and opposed 
the restoration of the monarchy, while the centre and right wanted stronger ties with 
Europe within the EEC and NATO; only the far right espoused the king’s return. The 
result was a massive victory for Karamanlís, and in a subsequent referendum, a decisive 
69 per cent of the electorate opposed the king’s return. 

Despite his achievements, no fewer than four attempted coups were foiled within 
the first six months of Karamanlís’ return, but he eventually succeeded in establishing 
his authority over the military. Triáis of the leaders of the 1967 coup and of their army 
of torturers now began in earnest. Papadópoulos and his co-conspirators were sen- 
tenced to death, though the sentences were commuted to life imprisonment, while 
loannídis and others also received life sentences. 
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Constitutional changas also followed, designad to produce a stronger decision- 
making process that would reduce the likelihood of any repetition of the circumstances 
that had led to the 1967 coup. A return to fiscal orthodoxy also did something to 
restore the country’s financial position, though the world-wide energy crisis of the early 
1970s and rising unemployment in Germany led to falls in both gross domestic product 
and overseas remittances. Greece’s shipowners were none the less constrained to make 
a more realistic contribution to the treasury, and some of the Colonels’ more disastrous 
foreign investment schemes were renegotiated. 

Though significant welfare reforms were also introduced, especially in education 
where State provisión had long been perceived as inadequate, the country’s massive 
commitment to defence remained a major brake on government spending. This was 
justified not only by the festering Cyprus problem but also by other manifestations of 
Turkish hostility. By this time, for example, a further row had broken out over the 
question of whether the Greek islands off the Turkish coast fell within the continental 
shelf of the mainland, with the Turks accusing Greece of breaking the treaties under 
which its sovereignty had been granted by building up a military presence there, and 
Greece replying that it was merely responding to the Turkish formation of an Aegean 
army whose solé purpose was to threaten that sovereignty. Additional arguments flared 
up over air-traffic control in the Aegean and the treatment of minorities (the Turks in 
Thrace, and the few Greeks who still remained in Istanbul), and suspicions about 
America’s role in these events were greatly reinforced when a defence co-operation 
agreement with Ankara was signed. 

Karamanlís’ initial response to these difficulties was to seek better relations with his 
Balkan neighbours, partly to build up support against Turkey but also (prophetically) 
out of concern about the future of Yugoslavia when the aged President Tito eventually 
died. But still more importantly, Karamanlís sought to accelerate Greece’s accession 
to full membership of the European Community (EC). In the long term, this offered 
the prospect of a significant improvement in Greece’s economic fortunes, but in the 
shorter term it was hoped that membership would help to compénsate for poor rela¬ 
tions with the USA and difficulties within NATO, while simultaneously cementing 
democracy in place by offering protection against fresh military intervention and the 
threat of Turkish attack. 

Arguing once more that the issues facing the country required a fresh mándate, 
Karamanlís called elections for November 1977. His conservative New Democracy 
party reiterated its commitment to the EC and NATO, and pointed to the success 
of its free enterprise policies and educational reforms, in particular the raising of the 
school leaving age and the final abandonment of katharévousa as the official language 
of the Greek State, a move that terminated the institutionalization of diglossia and 
opened the way for a final resolution of the language question that had bedevilled 
the cultural, political and educational development of the nation. By contrast Andréas 
Papandréou’s socialist PASOK party advocated the decentralization of power, with- 
drawal from NATO and rejection of the government’s drive for membership of the EC, 
organizations which PASOK saw as forcing Greece into the role of capitalist pawn. In 
the event, Karamanlís retained a majority despite an impressive PASOK performance. 

In 1980 Karamanlís resigned as prime minister to become president, and the fol- 
lowing year Greece became a full member of the EC (and subsequently of the EU), an 
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event ironically followed immediately by the election of Papandréou as Greece’s first 
sodalist prime minister. Happily, the army stayed in its bases, and Papandréou’s 
aggressive election rhetoric was quickly tempered by the realities of office. In 1983 a 
five-year defence and economic co-operation agreement was signed with the United 
States, and EC membership brought significant benefits for Greek agriculture and 
considerable investment in the country’s infrastructure, both of which did much to 
allay earlier fears and suspicions. Papandréou was accordingly re-elected in 1985, and 
steps were then taken to improve relations with Turkey, though these remained 
delicate. 

But the initial optimism of the left that a PASOK government would bring integrity 
and reform was eventually superseded by a weary recognition that the power of gov- 
ernments is limited (especially in a country where State institutions remain weak and 
a ‘black’ economy flourishes) and that the behaviour of even socialist ministers is 
subject to the frailties of human nature. The abandonment of tight financial policies 
had already led to renewed economic difficulties, and accusations of bribery, corrup- 
tion and illegal wiretapping proliferated. Growing disgust and disappointment led to 
Papandréou’s defeat in the elections of 1989, and various criminal charges followed. 
After a series of indecisive elections, New Democracy was returned to power under 
the veteran right-winger Konstandínos Mitsotákis, with a mándate to restore financial 
order and curb inflation. But the hardship created by New Democracy’s economic 
measures, together with disillusionment at the handling of the crisis following the 
break-up of Yugoslavia, led to the fall of Mitsotákis’ administration and the election 
in 1993 of a new PASOK government under the ageing Papandréou. 

In January 1996, following a protracted illness, Papandréou finally resigned and 
was replaced as prime minister by the former minister of trade and industry, Kóstas 
Simítis, who won elections in 1996 and 2000. When Simítis retired in 2004, he was 
succeeded by George Andréas Papandréou, son of Andréas, who lost the election of 
that year to New Democracy, led by Kóstas Karamanlís, nephew of the former presi- 
dent. The conservative government called early elections in September 2007 and New 
Democracy emerged once again as the majority party in Parliament, but with its 
authority increasingly questioned, following catastrophic summer wildfires, assorted 
scandals, and growing social, economic and political unrest in the context of the global 
financial crisis of 2008-9. The party was duly defeated in snap elections called in 
October 2009, and Papandréou became the new prime minster with a host of serious 
domestic issues to face, not least the parlous State of the public finances. The Cyprus 
question remains unresolved, dealings with (the Former Yugoslav Republic of) 
Macedonia are difficult and tetchy, and problems with Turkey continué in the Aegean 
despite some improvement in relations overall. (See Clogg (2002) for a full account of 
the key issues in modern Greek history.) 


17 

The ‘Language Question’ 

AND ITS ReSOLUTION 


17.1 Koraís 

A key issue in the early 19th century was whether spoken Greek could in principie 
provide the basis for a written language of law, administration and education if and 
when power passed into Greek hands. As noted earlier, many who approached the 
problem from the perspective of the lonian islands and the diaspora were optimistic; 
a demoticizing style reflecting educated speech was already in limited use, and this 
could readily be extended, while the popular spoken dialects, including the more 
autonomous varieties of outlying regions, would gradually be assimilated to the devel- 
oping standard as the State expanded and education took its course. But for the more 
traditionally minded, who instead emphasized what they perceived to be the expressive 
limitations and fundamental disunity of the spoken dialects, it was unthinkable that a 
national language should fail to continué the tradition inherited from ancient Greece 
and Byzantium. See Mackridge (2009) for a detailed treatment of the language ques¬ 
tion and the role language issues have played in the construction of Greek national 
identity since the 18th century. 

Both linguistic parties were amusingly satirized by D. K. Vyzándios in his play 
Babel, published in 1836. The cast comprises an archaizing pedant, an Albanian with 
a limited command of Greek, and speakers of five different dialects (a Peloponnesian, 
a Chian, a Cretan, a Cypriot and a Greek from Asia Minor). This group, having met 
in Náfplio on the day when news arrives of the Turkish defeat at Navaríno (1827), 
attempts to celébrate the success of the Greek revolution, but mutual misunderstanding 
(including a series of largely unsuccessful attempts to order food, and an accusation 
of sheep stealing wrongly interpreted as an insult involving coprophagia) leads to a 
fight, incarceration, and still further mishaps when the arrested parties are released. It 
is, of course, significant that the dialect speakers are barely literate, and come with 
only one exception from regions outside the kingdom, while the pedant is wholly 
uncompromising, and uses datives and infinitives in the best classical manner. Though 
often funny, the play, rather like the archaizers, exaggerates the difficulties; the local 
dialects of the Peloponnese were not radically different from educated speech in pho- 
nology and morphology, and normal written Greek was as yet very far from being an 
attempt to replicate the ancient language. 
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The key figure in the development of the language debate in the early 19th century 
was the expatríate doctor-cum-classicist Adamándios Koraís (1748-1833), who was 
born in Smyrna, but spent much of bis life in Paris, where he wrote extensively about 
education, language and nationhood. Despite discrepancies between statements made 
at different times in different contexts, Beatón (1994: 301ff) has identified three key 
principies underlying Koraís’ thinking on the language issue: 

(1) (a) That national self-determination depended on successfully reaccessing the 

treasures of the ancient language. 

(b) That a modern written language must comply in general terms with the 
grammar of the contemporary spoken language, which he regarded as an 
inalienable possession. 

(c) That these two proposals could be reconciled through a pragmatic pro- 
gramme of ‘correcting’ those elements in the spoken language which sepa- 
rated it most conspicuously from its ancient source. 

A major part of this process of correction was to involve the restoration of the orthog- 
raphy and the replacement of foreign loans with Greek equivalents, but Koraís also 
saw the need for enrichment of the lexicón, and advocated the reintroduction of ancient 
words, either by direct borrowing or through calquing, usually (given Koraís’ base in 
Paris) on the model of French. 

Thus, unlike certain members of the learned elite in the Ottoman territories, such 
as Neófytos Doúkas (c.1760-1845) and Konstandínos Oikonómos (1780-1857), 
Koraís was not an out-and-out archaizer. He had no doubt that their ultra-conservative 
programme for a return to the ‘true’ (i.e. ancient) Greek language, based on a view of 
the ‘corrupted’ modern language as a symbol of national servitude and degradation, 
was hopelessly out of touch with reality. It is therefore deeply ironic that his essentially 
pragmatic proposals should have been overtaken by the zeal of later generations of 
archaizers, and that he himself carne to be thought of as the founding father of 
katharévousa (a term which he never used in his own writings). His ideas had much 
in common with those of the ‘progressive’ Moisiódax, and his insistence on the identity 
of language and nation reveáis an outlook shared by many later proponents of the 
demoticist movement. 

The following extract from the beginning of Koraís Autobiography gives an impres- 
sion of the kind of ‘corrected’ style which he had in mind: 

(2) H irr|TT|p poi) é\a|3ev eXcuBepurépav avaTpocjjtív, Slótl euTÍixTiCTe va éx'H Trarépa 
A8ap.ávTLOv tov PáaLov, tov CTOcf)WTaTov ckclvov tov Kaipoú eij tt|v eXXT|VLKf|V 
())LXoXoyLav áv8pa, óaTL? aTréOavev ev étos" (1747) rrpo Tr|S' yevvticjeus' pou. Autós' 
exprmáTLaev, éri véo? uv, 8i8áCTKaXos' Tr|S' eXXT|VLKT|S' ((¡LXoXoyías' ei? Xíov laerá 
TaÚTa f|X0ev ei? 2|j.í)pvT|V, óttov evi)p.4)eí)0T| xflP^iv tlvú AyKvpavT|v. Oútos' p.T| yevvriaas' 
apaevLKÓv, eiTapT|yópT|ae tt|V aTTOTuxíav tov, aTTOv8áaas' va ava0péíjjll w? uloú? xa? 
TÉaaapas' 0vyaTépas' tov ... (Koraís (1964: Al)) 

[i ’mitir mu 'claven elefOero'teran anatro'fin, 6i'oti eftigise 
the mother of-me took free-er upbringing, because she-had-the-good-fortune 

na ’egi pa'tera aha'mandion ton ’rision, ton so'fotaton e'cinu tu ce'ru is 

that she-have father Adamándios the Rysios, the wisest of-that the time in 
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tin elini'cin filolo'jian ’andra, ostis a'peOanen en 'etos (1747) 

the Greek ‘philology’ man, who died one year (1747) 

pro tiz je'niseoz mu. af'tos exri'matisen, 'eti 'neos on, ói'óaskalos 
before the birth of-me. He served, still young being, (as-a-)teacher 

tis elini'cis filolo'jias is ’^ion; meta 'taita 'ilOen iz 'zmirnin, opou 

of-tbe Greek ‘philology’ in Chios; after this he-came to Smyrna, where 

enim'fefOi 'giran dina anjira'nin. 'utos mi je'nisas arseni'kon, 

he-married widow a from-Ankara. He not having-fathered male(-child), 

epari'yorise tin apoti'gian du, spu'áasas na ana'Orepsi os i'jus 

consoled the failure of-him, having-become-eager that he-bring-up as sons 

tas 'tesaras Giya'teras tu ... ] 

the four daughters of-him ... 


‘My mother received a more liberal upbringing because she was lucky enough to have as 
her father Adamándios Rysios, the most learned man of that era in Greek language and 
literature, who died (1747) one year before I was born. While still a young man he served 
as a teacher of Greek language and literature on Chios; after that he carne to Smyrna 
where he married a widow from Ankara. But when he did not father a male child 
he consoled himself in his failure by his eager resolve to bring up his four daughters as 
sons ... ’ 

With the probable exceptions of the lengthy hyperbaton (tov ... áv8pa [ton ... ’andra]) 
and the inflected participles (yewfiCTas- [je'nisas] and aTTouSdaas" [spu'dasas]), the syn- 
tactic structure mostly corresponds to that of the educated spoken Greek of its time, 
while the remaining discrepancies involve little more than item-for-item substitutions 
(e.g. 8lótl [Si'otiJ for yioTÍ [ja'ti], ócttls" ['ostis] for ttou [pu], upo [pro] for uptv auó 
[prin apo], étl ['eti] for aKÓpa [a'koma] etc.). Koraís avoids the reintroduction 
of archaisms like infinitives and datives, which had no place in the normal spoken 
language, and confined his ‘corrections’ to the reintroduction of ancient lexical 
Ítems and the reinstatement of ancient orthography and morpho-syntax in forms 
and structures that were actually in use (e.g. his use of the ‘correct’ genitive plural 
possessive tov [ton] ‘their’ instead of tou? [tus] etc.). Thus noun and verb morphology 
is mostly ancient, but compound verbs still display their augment externally, 
because the relevant compositional process was not a part of the living language (cf. 
e-uapriyópr|ae [epari'yorise]). Similarly, learned prepositions are substituted for the 
popular counterparts, and these are used with their ancient cases (e.g. upo [pro] -i- 
genitive) except where this would involve an artificial revival (thus cl? [is] -i- accusative 
is preferred to ancient ev [en] -i- dative, and pe [me] -i- accusative is retained in prefer- 
ence to the haré dative to mark the instrumental). 

Koraís’ middle way provoked opposition both from traditionalists and from advo- 
cates of the spoken language, each of whom, for different reasons, found his proposals 
to be ‘artificial’. Among the former, the ñame of Neófytos Doúkas has already been 
mentioned as one who objected in principie to any elements of spoken Greek that 
Koraís wished to retain. A less extreme case was made by the talented civil servant 
Panayótis Kodrikás (1762-1827), who, like Koraís himself, spent much of his life in 
Paris. Though he tacitly agreed with many of Koraís’ objectives, he felt unable to 
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support what he saw as arbitrary prescriptive interference in matters of language use, 
arguing that a better middle way already existed, at least for official purposes, in the 
form of ‘the style of the Great Church’ (Daskalákis (1966: 503)), i.e. a ‘higher’ admin- 
istrative style that continued its Byzantine predecessor (see 5.7, 5.9, 10.7). As an 
example of the often trivial differences involved, Browning (1983: 102) notes that 
where Koraís opted merely to ‘correct’ ipápt [’psari] ‘fish’ to oipápiov [o'psarion], 
Kodrikás advocated the substitution of ancient [ix'Ois]). 

Obviously, this form of the language shared the artificiality of being neither Ancient 
ñor Modern Greek, though Kodrikás could at least point in his defence to a body of 
existing writing that employed it. But it is again quite striking that, although Koraís 
and Kodrikás presented themselves as rivals, their natural styles, used when defending 
rather than exemplifying their respective positions, are all but indistinguishable 
(compare the similarly uniform use of the written language of educated discourse in 
the first linguistic disputes, 15.1). In reality, it seems that much of the hostility derived 
from the clash of political and cultural perspectives between the Orthodox/Ottoman 
establishment on the one hand and the liberal/republican diaspora on the other; see 
Beatón (1994: 330-1), from whom the extracts in (3) are taken, the first published in 
1804, the second in 1818: 

(3) (a) H ■yX.úuaa eívai, to epyaXeíoy, ge to ottoíov t| 4’r’X'n TrXáTTei TTpÚTov 

ey8La0éTtos', ÉTreiTa TTpo())épei tous' XoyLogoós' tt|S‘. 'Otuv to epyaXeíov eíyaL 
ayaKÓVTiToy, Lojgéyoy, f) kukú KaTaoKeuaogéyoy, areXés- ej aváyKTis' géyei kql to 
épyoy TOO TexyÍToo. (Koraís (1964: A850)) 

[i 'ylosa 'ine to erya'lion, me t(o) opion i psi'^i 'plati 'proton enSia'Betos, 

the language is the tool, with the which the soul shapes first mentally 

'epita pro'feri tus lojiz'mus tis. 'otan to erya'lion 'ine ana'koniton, 
then utters the thoughts of-it. When the tool is blunt, 

io'menon, i ka'ka katascevaz'menon, ate'les eks a'napgis ’meni ce 
rusty, or badly made, imperfect from necessity remains also 

to 'eryon tu tex'nitu. ] 
the Work of-the craftsman. 

‘Language is the tool with which the soul first shapes in the mind, and then utters its 
thoughts. When the tool is blunt, rusty, or badly made, the work of the craftsman also 
necessarily remains imperfect.’ 

(b) H SlúXcktos' Ttpos' Toy dvOpuTroy eíyaL to uXlkóv ópyayoy, St' ou p áüXos' 
SáyagL? Tou eySiaOéTon Xóyou tnróoTaoLy, ws' enreíy, trpoaXagpáyouaa nXiKfiy, kql 
oxTÍga, kql pop(f>r|y opyayLKpy, onyGéTei Toy TTpo4)opLKÓy Xóyoy, St' ou o áy0püJTTOS' ... 
ey8La0éTüJS' e^pyeí tq? eyyoías' tou ... (Daskalákis (1966: 485-6)) 

[i Si'alektos pros ton 'anBropon 'ine to ili'kon 'oryanon, 5i u i 

the speech to the man is the material instrument through which the 

’ailos 'dinamis tu enSia'Betu 'loyu i'postasin, os i'pin, 

insubstantial forcé of-the in-the-mind utterance existence, so to-speak, 

prozlam'vanusa ili'cin, ce 'sgima, ce mor'fin oryani'cin, sin'Beti tom 
assummg material, and shape, and form organic, composes the 
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brofori'kon 'loyon, 5i u o 'anGropos ... enSia'Getos eksi'ji 

spoken utterance, through which the man ... internally explams 

tas e'nias tu ... ] 

the ideas of-him ... 


‘Speech is to man the material instrument through which the insubstantial forcé of an 
utterance conceived in the mind composes a spoken utterance by assuming, as it were, a 
material existence, a shape and organic form; through this, man ... internally elucidares 
his ideas ... ’ 

The most one can say is that the second is a little more conservative in its archaizing 
substitutions than the first (note, for example, the modern adverb KaKÓ [ka'ka], or the 
relative ((pe) to ottoíov [(me) t(o) o'pion] ‘(with) which’ in (3a), versus the traditional 
adverb evStaGéTüJS' [enóia'GetosJ and the ancient relative in (8l') ou [(5i) u] ‘(through) 
which’ in (3b)). Note in particular both authors’ fondness for hyperbaton (cf. 
Tov ... áy8pa [ton .... ’andra] in (2) with uTTÓOTaaty ... uXtKfiv [i'postasin ... ili'cin] in 
(3b)), a sure sign of rhetorical elaboration from antiquity onwards, and a fixture of 
the style of academic exposition and debate. 

It was unfortunate for Kodrikás’ proposals that by the time of the revolution ‘the 
style of the Great Church’ was firmly identified with the reactionary political attitudes 
of the Constantinopolitan elite, many of whom were at best lukewarm about the 
prospect of Greek independence. In the context of the rampant nationalism and clas- 
sical revivalism of the independent kingdom, therefore, his conservative compromise, 
and indeed the not radically distinct offícial written language actually used in the early 
19th century, were soon overwhelmed by an upsurge of patriotic archaism that also 
engulfed the more progressive compromise proposed by Koraís (see 17.3). 


17.2 The Roots of Demoticism: Solomos and 
the lonian Islands 

Koraís was also attacked from the other direction, and brief mention may be made 
here of the comedy Korakístika, published in Vienna in 1813 by lákovos Rizos 
Neroulós (1778-1849). The title (literally ‘Ravens’ Language’) originally denoted a 
children’s argot involving the prefixing of [ce] to each syllable, but has now come to 
mean simply ‘jargon’ or ‘gibberish’. In this particular context, however, it also 
puns on the ñame Koraís, and the work seeks to expose the supposedly preposterous 
results of taking his prescriptions for the written language (together with some 
fanciful extensions of the playwright’s own invention), and applying them to spoken 
Greek. Accordingly, we find amongst the dramatis personae an enthusiastic 
‘correctionist’ who is made to choke when he attempts to order a píate of coleslaw, 
ordinarily XuxavoCTaXára [laxanosa'lata], by uttering the absurb compound noun 
eXaSLoGSLoXaToXaxayoKapÚKCupa [elaóioksióiolatolaxanoka'ricevma]. 

The principal ‘popularizing’ opposition to Koraís, however, carne from poets 
working outside the Phanariot sphere of influence, who felt instinctively that artistic 
integrity and linguistic artifíciality were incompatible. This point of view appealed to 
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the Romantic spirit of the age, though one has only to think of the works of Callimachus, 
Apollonius and Theocritus in the Hellenistic period (cf. 4.7.4) to see that the argument 
depends not on artificiality or archaism per se, but on the unsuitability for Creative 
writing of language varieties otherwise used primarily for administrative and technical 
discourse. 

Given that education rather than fiction was still seen as the central task of prose 
writers, it was the poetic revival of the early 19th century which first sought to give 
Greece an identity in terms of its contemporary history and culture, and the emphasis 
now began to shift away from the idea of a practical written language based on edu- 
cated speech (a variety that was in any case soon swallowed up by the archaizing trend) 
towards that of a literary/poetic language based on popular speech. This crucial devel- 
opment, in the context of conservative determination to develop ever ‘purer’ forms of 
official Greek, marks the beginning of the polarization that quickly carne to dominate 
the language debate. 

An important pioneer in the demotic movement was the poet and writer loánnis 
Vilarás (1771-1823), whose grammar, entitled The Romaic Tongue, was based on the 
dialect of his native Epirus and published in 1814 in Kérkyra (Corfú). The outstanding 
contribution, however, carne from Dionysios Solomos, now regarded as Greece’s 
national poet. Solomos was born in Zákynthos, the child of an affair between his 
aristocratic father and a servant girl whom he married on his deathbed, thus allowing 
his son to inherit the title of count. His father’s family carne originally from Crete and 
spoke Italian, the language in which Solomos himself was educated. He did, however, 
speak the local dialect of Greek with his mother, and later, when he had settled in 
Kérkyra, he was inspired by the Greek independence movement and became, with 
his compatriot Andréas Kálvos (1792-1869), one of the founding fathers of modern 
Greek poetry. 

But where Kálvos used a form of Greek based on Koraís’ prescriptions, and devel- 
oped an idiosyncratic poetic médium that was remóte from both ordinary speech and 
conventional writing. Solomos was a thoroughgoing demoticist. Because of his Italian 
cultural and educational background (which did, however, inelude the study of Ancient 
Greek), his knowledge of the modern language was initially confined to the Zakynthian 
dialect, but he later familiarized himself with a range of literature composed in popular 
styles, including the Byzantine verse romances, the poetry of the Cretan Renaissance, 
and the work of Vilarás. He was also greatly influenced by the tradition of folk song, 
a major focus of contemporary Romantic interest, in which he found much inspiration 
for his efforts to forge a modern perspective on the Greek world. 

For the most part. Solomos carefully avoided local dialect forms and Italian loans 
in his more serious poetry, since he wished to be read by the Greek people as a whole. 
But in so far as the spoken Heptanesian dialects were cióse to those of the Peloponnese, 
the principal vernacular foundation for the modern standard (14.2.1, 14.2.2), any 
‘local’ features which remain present few problems. The most notable involve verb 
morphology (Mackridge (1989: 57-59); see 11.8 for details of the development of the 
various forms): 

(4) (a) Imperfects of contract verbs such as cKolraa [e'citaa] (< earlier -a-ya 

[-aya]) for the -áw [-'ao] type, and ápyeia ['arjia]/ápyouva [’aryuna] for 
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the -éüj [-'eo] class (the latter involving the addition of past-tense -a [-a] 
to the ancient form), alongside what are now the standard formations. 

(b) 3sg imperfect middle/passive in -ÓToi)v(e) ['otun(e)] (analogical to l/2sg 
-óiJ,ot)v/-óaow ['omun/'osun]). 

(c) Imperfective passive imperatives (rare in standard Modern Greek) in -ov 
l-u]. 

(d) 2pl middle/passive forms in -ócjTeve [-'ostene]. 

(e) Futures and conditionals formed with impersonal OéXei ['0eli]/f|0eX€ 
['i9ele] + subjunctive (alongside 6e va [9e na] and 6a [9a]). 

There are also a few features which probably derive from earlier vernacular literature, 
such as the postposing of object clitics with simple finite verbs (not a feature of the 
dialects of the lonian islands), and some elements of learned Greek, which occur prin- 
cipally in his earlier work, including the Hymn to Liberty (written in May 1823; 
Nikólaos Mántzaros later set the poem to music, and the first two verses were adopted 
as the Greek national anthem in 1865). Mackridge (1989: 58) suggests that these may 
reflect Solomos’ knowledge of Ancient Greek, or have been picked up through reading 
newspapers, but since no Greek papers were published in the lonian islands until 1850 
(Beatón 1994: 332), the former explanation is to be preferred. In general, these vari- 
ants offer some metrical advantage, though the learned forms and phrases may have 
wider import in compositions with a ‘national’ significance. 

The following stanza from O Lámbros (worked on between 1824 and 1826, but 
never finished) is from a famous passage in which Solomos describes a beautiful Easter 
Day (t) ripépa rris' AapiTpTis' [i 'mera tis lam'bris]) in terms that contrast sharply with 
the predicament of the brave but selfish warrior Lámbros, who, in his determination 
to be free, has steadfastly refused to marry María, the mother of his children. When 
Ali Pasha of loánnina executes María’s brother, Lámbros sets off to take his revenge. 
On his way, however, he meets and seduces a girl who turns out to be his own daugh- 
ter, placed long ago in an orphanage. The girl commits suicide, and when Lámbros 
returns to confess to María, he finds himself excluded from the Easter celebrations. 
The metre is ottava rima, eight eleven-syllable iambic lines rhymed ABABABCC: 

(5) XXI: H HMERA THE AAMnRHE 

1 

KaQapÚTaTov tiXlo eTTpopr|yoúae 
Tr|S' ciuyfiS' ro SpoacÍTO úaTepo aaTÉpL, 
crijyyf(¡x), KaTayyLá, 8ey airepyoúae 
t' oypayoú oe Kayfya airó xa p6pT|' 

Kai íiTTÓ VfL layxipfyo apyo(()uaoijaf 
TÓao yXxKá aro TTpóaaiTTO x' aépi, 

TTOU Xes kql XéfL pej txij mpSiáj xa (jjvXXa’ 
yXyKfLá X| ¿^ojx) Kai o Gayaros' paypíXa 

Polítis (1986h 185) 

[kaOa'rotaton 'iXo epromi'nuse 
Clearest sun was-heralding 

tis av'jis to óro'sato 'istero a'steri, 
of-the dawn the cool last star. 
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’siynefo, kata'xjia, den aper'nuse 

cloud, mist not was-crossing 

t ura'nu se ka'nen apo ta 'meri; 

of-the heaven in any from the parts; 

c apo 'ci cini'meno aryofi'suse 

and from there moved was-slowly blowing 

'toso yli'ka sto 'prosopo t a'eri, 

so sweetly in-the face the breeze, 

pu les ce lei mes tis karó'jas ta 'fila; 

that you-say and it-speaks within of-the heart the leaves: 

yli'ca i zo'i c o 'Banatos mav'rila.] 

sweet the life and the death blackness. 

‘The last cool star of dawn was heralding purest sun; in no quarter of the sky did cloud 
or mist pass over; and rising from there, the gentle breeze began to blow so sweetly in 
their faces that it was as if it were speaking into the leaves of their hearts: “life is sweet, 
and death is darkness”.’ 

This is sophisticated writing of a high order, but almost wholly demotic in its 
language if we abstract away from the stylized/poetic word orders (note particularly 
the pre-head genitives and delayed subjects). A number of individual words also 
now have a specially poetic feel because of subsequent replacement by more traditional 
variants in standard Modern Greek: e.g. dpoaÚTOS' [óro'satos] (SpoCTepós" [órose'ros]), 
avyvecfx) ['siynefo] (ovweípo [’sinefo]), aTrepvw [aper'no] (treputú [per'no], the prothesis 
arising from misanalysis of va irepvw [na per'no] etc.)- KaOapojTaTov [kaGa'rotaton] 
may well be a learned form, but monolectic superlatives, though rare, were not 
wholly alien to the 19th-century vernacular (Thumb 1912: 73), and final -v [-n] was 
still widely used in 2nd-declension adjectives when the following word began with 
a vowel. 

In the present context, however, the most important of Solomos’ works is bis unfin- 
ished Dialogue, written in 1824-5 but not published till 1859 when the author had 
already been dead for two years. It constitutes one of the earliest defences of the use 
of the ordinary spoken language for writing and stands in sharp contrast to the views 
of both traditionalists and Koraís. The dialogue in question (there is a short draft as 
well as a full-length versión) is between ‘a poet’, ‘a friend’ and ‘a pedant’. The poet 
argües that ‘the common dialect’ of the Phanariots is the language of those who served 
the Turks, and has no place in an independent Greece. Koraís’ proposals are also 
dismissed because the language they attempt to define is not anyone’s native tongue, 
and never could be. The poet instead appeals to the literary prestige of written ver- 
naculars in the west, and though he fully accepts the need for lexical development, 
suggests that new terminology must evolve by natural analogical processes rather than 
by arbitrary selection from a dead language. 

17.3 The Rise of Katharévousa 

In the short term, however, Solomos and his followers based in the lonian islands 
remained outsiders. In the capital, the ‘Oíd Athenian School’, whose principal figures 
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were Aléxandros (1803-63) and Panayótis (1806-68) Soútsos and Aléxandros Rizos 
Rangavís (1809-92), sought to boost the prestige of standard written Greek by trying 
to adapt it, not entirely successfully, to the needs of verse composition. The earliest 
fictional prose was also widely composed in this style, though the lonian islands, where 
Andréas Laskarátos wrote his satirical Mysteries of Kefaloniá (1856) in demotic, were 
again the exception. 

Since demotic also failed to find a place in the official life of the country in the first 
sixty years of its existence, the principal disputes of the period were inevitably between 
different groups of archaizers. In 1853, Panayótis Soútsos published a book condemn- 
ing the ‘solecisms’ in the work of other writers, and argued that the problems of laying 
down correct usage could only be resolved by making the written language conform 
more closely to the clearly established rules of Ancient Greek. In his view, the poor 
quality of much contemporary writing derived directly from the arbitrary mixtures 
of ancient and modern grammar that attempts to implement Koraís’ ‘inadequate 
compromise’ entailed. 

This marked the beginning of what soon developed into a rapidly accelerating flight 
from the living language. The poet Nikólaos Koneménos, as someone who spent time 
in both Kérkyra and Athens, was well placed to point out that the contemporary 
crystallization of rival positions would not provide a solution to the language issue, 
and argued that the successful forging of a modern Greek culture required the 
Greeks to ‘come out from the tombs’ (1873: 55). But the Zeitgeist was against him. 
Dissatisfaction with Koraís’ proposals grew steadily, peaking first in the 1850s with 
Soútsos’ proposals, and again in the 1880s, by which time the terms demotic and 
katharévousa were becoming established as the ñames for the ‘uncorrected’ spoken 
language (including its use in writing) and the ‘embellished and corrected’ written 
language respectively. Throughout this period progress towards resolving the perceived 
difficulties was almost universally equated with the need for greater archaism, and by 
the early 1880s there were once again people like Konstandínos Kóndos who were 
prepared to argüe for the ‘ideal’ of ancient Greek perfection (cf. his Linguistic 
Observations Concerning the Modern Greek Language (1882)). 

The core problem was clear enough; for as long as the product of the correction 
process remained a contrived compromise between Ancient and spoken Modern Greek, 
the objections levelled against Koraís’ proposals could just as easily be levelled against 
any other proposals, however far they went. There could be no standard of correctness 
to which appeal might be made when the ‘rules’ conformed neither to the linguistic 
intuitions of Greeks as native speakers ñor to the practice of writers in any earlier 
period. The works of Soútsos and Kóndos therefore provoked fresh criticisms (ani- 
mated as much by personal rivalry as by serious scholarly intent), and these served 
only to exacérbate the very linguistic uncertainty they sought to eliminate. 


17.4 Reaction: Psycháris and the Demoticist Programme 

In 1884, Dimítrios Vernardákis, professor of history and philology at the University 
of Athens, proposed a return to the more realistic framework of Koraís, only to be 
forced to resign in the controversy that followed. Still more radically, the prose writer 
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and satirist Emanouíl Roídis (1836-1904), an accomplished stylist in katharévousa, 
now used his skills in the archaizing language to press the cause of spoken Greek (The 
Idols (1893)). In this context of incipient doubt about the viability of katharévousa, 
the publication in 1888 of My Journey by Jean Psycháris (1824-1929) proved to be 
of critical importance.^ 

The book is a novel-cum-travelogue recounting a journey made in 1886 from Paris 
to Constantinople, Chios and Athens, which exploits the author’s horrified reaction 
to the prevailing linguistic climate of the Greek capital as a pretext for the inclusión 
of a passionate defence of the spoken language as a médium for writing Greek. The 
language used is a regularized demotic devised by Psycháris himself, and the text 
introduces a new political dimensión to the language question by adapting conservative 
rhetoric to the demoticist cause, and explicitly linking the issue to the survival and 
future prosperity of Greece. Just as the army was fighting to extend the borders and 
free the Greeks still living under Ottoman domination, so demotic was to be the means 
of extending the intellectual frontiers of the nation by liberating its people from lin¬ 
guistic oppression. 

Particularly offensive to Psycháris were the French-based calques (not only indi¬ 
vidual words like TTpaypaTOTTOLW [praymatopi'o] ‘réaliser’, and ifitixpaLpLa [psixre'mia] 
‘sang-froid’, but also clichéd phraseology like e(^aaKCj eiTLppofiv [eksas'ko epiro'in] 
‘exercer une influence’) and the new but ancient-looking words created by analogy 
with attested formations that had flooded into the purist language. Many such novel 
creations have survived, with some phonological and morphological adaptation, in 
standard Modern Greek: commonplace examples inelude eYKUKXoTTaLSeia [enjiklope'óiaJ 
‘encyclopaedia’, o^uyóyo [oksi'yono] ‘oxygen’, the ñames of new Sciences and their 
practitioners (e.g. yXtüoaoXoyia [ylosolo'jiaJ/yXojaaoXóyos" [yloso'loyos] ‘linguistics/ 
linguist’), TTaveTTLCTTripLLo(y) [panepi'stimio(n)] ‘university’, evSiaí^épov [enóia'feron] 
‘interest’ etc. 

Psycháris’ principal objection was not, of course, to neologism per se, since he fol- 
lowed much the same practice when words were lacking in demotic (though he natu- 
rally modified the loans to conform to his rules). His real target was the systematic 
replacement of day-to-day vocabulary with pompous compounds whenever the words 
in question, many of which were loans from foreign languages, especially Turkish, 
displayed formal properties incompatible with the structure of katharévousa. The more 
ludicrous of such Ítems, satirized in Vyzándios’ Babel by the example of yr|cf)OKOKKÓCuqoy 
[nifo-ko'ko-zimon] ‘sober+berry+brew’ for Kacl)^? [ka'fes] ‘coffee’, have died a well- 
deserved death. Many others, however, have passed successfully into the standard 
modern language, sometimes with formal adaptation, and often as alternatives to 
the equivalent popular terminology, because they combine formal and semantic 
transpareney, and have denotations compatible with their learned form. Examples 
inelude aSté^oSoy [a-5i'eks-o5on], lit. ‘not+through-and-out+road’, i.e. ‘cul-de-sac/ 
blind alley’, for TccfiXoaÓKaKo [tiflo-'sokako], lit. ‘blind alley (a compound of Greek and 
Turkish elements, now obsolete), and xPPM-ttTOKLPojTLoy [xrimato-ci'votion], lit. 
‘money + chest’, i.e. ‘safe’, alongside Káaíola [’kasa], an Italian loanword. Where both 
terms survive, the element taken from katharévousa often belongs to a more formal 
register, though in some cases it has acquired the status of the neutral term, with the 
popular equivalent being thought old-fashioned, colloquial or substandard (e.g. 
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8La(3aTf|pLo{v) [5ja-va-'tirio(n)], lit. ‘through + go + instrument’, i.e. ‘passport’, versus 
TTaaaiTÓpTL [pasa'porti]). 

But Psycháris was first and foremost a linguist, and a novel perspective was now 
brought to bear on the language question through the application of the theoretical 
framework developed by the Junggrammatiker in Germany and taught in Paris, prior 
to bis move to Geneva, by Ferdinand de Saussure (see Philippáki-Warburton (1988)). 
While the Neogrammarians are best known for formulating the principie that sound 
change is exceptionless, it is important to remember that this claim was put forward 
within a framework influenced by Darwinian evolutionary theory that treated lan- 
guages as quasi-biological entities that underwent change like ‘living’ things and were 
governed in their development by discoverable ‘scientific’ principies (i.e. the sound laws 
and analogy). Such perspectives led to a growing understanding of synchronic structure 
and an emphasis on the internal coherence of languages, as reflected in Saussure’s 
early work on Indo-European ‘laryngeals’ (see Clackson (2007)). By these criteria, 
katharévousa was not a ‘real’ language at all: its failure to change other than by arbi- 
trary say-so was proof of its artificial status, while its manifest lack of internal coher¬ 
ence precluded scientific analysis. Psycháris therefore argued that the establishment of 
links with the ancient language could best be achieved by a demonstration that demotic 
was the natural descendant of classical Greek, the product of rule-governed change 
rather than decay, and the living embodiment of its ancient predecessor. 

A further consequence of Psycháris’ approach was that it forced him to acknowledge 
that the phonological system of Greek had changed dramatically since ancient times. 
Throughout history, Greeks have pronounced earlier forms of Greek as they pronounce 
the contemporary form of the language, and this was of great help to the proponents 
of katharévousa, since the issue of ‘correct pronunciation’ could simply be ignored. 
But it was often phonetic change that had induced the grammatical innovations the 
purists wished to eliminate, and Psycháris was able to expose the contradictions 
involved in adopting the grammar and vocabulary of Ancient Greek without the 
ancient pronunciation, though in practice the primary status of katharévousa as a 
written médium overcame many of the potential difficulties, since the orthography 
maintained distinctions long lost in pronunciation (cf. Mirambel (1964: 416-17)). 

The theoretical emphasis on internal consistency also led Psycháris to ‘systematize’ 
demotic for the purpose of writing, and to adapt elements he took from Ancient Greek 
so as to conform to the ‘rules’. Thus where the archaizers antiqued the modern, he 
modernized the antique, and many of his proposals were in reality as arbitrarily pre- 
scriptive and artificial as those of his opponents. It could therefore be fairly argued 
that written demotic employed forms that no one used, and this opening quickly 
spawned a whole new mythology of alleged hyperdemoticisms amongst the apologists 
of archaism. 

The central plank of Psycháris’ demoticism was that the written language had to 
be based on the spoken varieties of Athens and Constantinople, the principal centres 
of Greek culture, as they had evolved during the 19th century. All Greeks could under- 
stand these easily, and he had no doubt that it was for the lonian islands, despite the 
major contribution of their writers to the demoticist cause, to compromise with the 
practice of the kingdom, and not vice versa. It is important to note, however, that 
changes were made between the first edition of My Journey in 1888 and the second 
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in 1905. Psycháris took great pride in his Constantinopolitan connections, and the 
language of his youth at first took precedence in his writing, leading to the use of many 
now non-standard features in the first edition. By the time of the second edition, 
however, his conception of demotic had changed in the face of criticism of his usage 
(see Mackridge (1988), on which the following discussion depends). 

Among the syntactic Constantinopolitanisms of the first edition we may note the 
following: 

(6) (a) The use of the accusative rather than the genitive for the indirect 

object. 

(b) The use of ttou [pu] as a complementizer (= ‘that’) in contexts where the 
standard language would employ ttco? [pos] or ótl ['otij; in standard 
Modern Greek ttou [pu] is used only for ‘factive’ complements (cf. 
Christídis (1985), Roússou (1994)). 

(c) The use of aav ttou [sam bu] where standard Greek has KaOcú? [kaO'os] 
(= ‘just as’) to introduce clauses of comparison. 

These characteristics altérnate with standard usages and continué even in later 
Works, though many examples of (a) and (b) were systematically removed from the 
second edition. 

Constantinopolitanisms in the verb morphology of the first edition inelude: 

(7) (a) Durative stems in -(f)T- [-ft-] of verbs which in Ancient Greek had -ttt- 

[-pt-] but in standard Modern Greek have the remodelled -(3- [-v-]: kÓ(Í)t-cü 
[’ kofto] ‘cut’, Kpú<|)T-a) [’krifto] ‘hide’. 

(b) Durative stems in -xt- [-xt-] of verbs which in standard Modern Greek 
have -XV- [-xn-]: Scíxt-oj [’óixto] ‘show’, aTrpwxT-w [’sproxto] ‘push’. 

(c) A wider use/retention of the ancient durative stem-forming suffix -('OaKco 
[-('i)sko] than in standard Modern Greek: puTÍ-oKio [’mnisko] ‘remind’ (cf. 
ancient pupufiaKU [mi'mnisko]), TreGu-LaK-u [peB'niskoJ ‘die’ (cf. ancient 
áTTO0vT|CTK(jj [apo'Gnisko]). 

(d) Aorist stems of contract verbs in -aw [-'ao] in -r|^- [-iks] rather 
than standard -r|s-- [is]: pwTr|^-w [ro'tikso] ‘ask’, Ct]tt]Gw [zi'tikso] ‘seek’. 
This is probably an analógica! extensión of the model seen in verbs 
like (pvXáiú [fi'lao]/(J)úXa£a [’filaksa] ‘guard’, Paoratú [va'stao]/páaTa^a 
[’vastaksa] ‘carry/support’, TreTaoj [pe'tao]/TTéTa^a [’petaksa] ‘fly/throw’, 
where the -^- [ks] in the aorist is original but the ancient present stem has 
been remodelled to look like a contract verb in -áu [-'ao] (cf. 11.8.5 (c) 

(ii))- 

(e) More widespread use of aorists in -^- [ks] to imperfectives in -^- [z] than in 
standard Modern Greek: e.g. poLá^w [mi'akso] to poLÚ^u [mi'azo] ‘resem¬ 
ble’, originating in confusión between dental-final and velar-final roots. 

(f) The use of 8 lü) [5jo] in place of 8 ío [5o] as the aorist subjunctive of pXéTTCi) 
[’vlepo] ‘see’. Psycháris justified this even in the second edition on the 
grounds that it was important to distinguish 8éaTe [’óeste] ‘bind!’ from 
SLéare [’Sjeste] ‘look!’. 
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The changas introduced in the second edirion, however, chiefly involve terminations, 
with much of the motivation deriving from Psycháris’ new commitment to the 
avoidance of final -y [n] except in genitiva plurals and masculine/feminine accusative 
singular articles and clitic pronouns (at least before vowels). The following points are 
worth noting: 

(8) (a) In the first edition 3pl presents end in -ovve [-une] if the next word 

begins with a continuant (which would require elisión of final -v [-n]), 
otherwise in -ouv [-un]. In the second edition -ouve [-une] is used without 
exception; similarly 3pl past tenses in -av [-an] > -ave [-ane]. The endings 
with the final vowel are still a feature of the speech of many Greeks, and 
are often preferred when the following word begins with a consonant; 
they do, however, altérnate quite freely with the shorter endings which 
are often felt to be more formal/correct. It seems then that the more 
natural usage of the first edition has been sacrificed in the interests of 
consistency. 

(b) The endings of the imperfective middle/passive were particularly diverse 
in the dialects, and Psycháris’ own usage chiefly reflects Constantinopolitan 
practice, with thematic -ou- [-u-] for -o- [-o-] in Isg and l/3pl forms: 

(i) Constantinopolitan Isg present in -oupai [-ume] (less common 
in standard Greek than -opai [-orne] and regarded today as more 
‘colloquial’) correlates with Ipl in -oúpaaTC [’umaste] for standard 
-ópaaTc ['ornaste]; cf. his preference for the Ipl active in -oupe 
[-ume] instead of the older variant -ope [-orne], which he avoids. 

(ii) Constantinopolitan -toúpaL [-'jume] is selected in favour of the now 
normal -lépai [-'jeme] in Isg of contraer verbs such as ouXXoyLoúpaL 
[silo'jume] ‘think about’. 

(iii) Constantinopolitan Isg imperfect -oupouv [-umun] is used instead 
of the now regular -ópouy [-'omun], e.g. KÚGoupouy ['kaBumun] ‘I 
was sitting’ (cf. the -ou- [u]-forms in the Ptochoprodromiká). This 
last, however, was replaced in the second edition by -ópouye 
[-'omune], allegedly the Athenian norm at the time, which avoids 
final -y [-n], but breaks the pattern. 

(iv) as in most northern dialects, 3sg and 3pl imperfect in the first 
edition shared the same ending, in this case the Constantinopolitan 
-oúyraye [-'undane] before a word beginning with a continuant, and 
-ouyray [undan] elsewhere. Standard Modern Greek has 3sg -ÓTay(e) 
[-'otan(e)] and 3pl -ovravI-óvTave [-ondanZ-'ondane], and in the 
second edition the forms with accented thematic -ó- [-'o-] and final 
-e [-e] were standardized, with sg and pl distinguished. 

(v) similarly, Ipl presents and imperfeets in -oúpaarc [-'umaste] were 
subsequently distinguished by the substitution of -ópeoTa [-'omesta] 
for the latter. The changes in (iii)-(v) thus created a consistent 
imperfect paradigm, but one which used a different thematic vowel 
from other paradigms. 
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While the basis for Psycháris’ choices is often hard to determine because of 
our sketchy understanding of the developing dialectal situation in the late 19th/early 
20th centuries, it does seem that he shifted his original bias in favour of Constantinople 
quite considerably in the direction of the developing standard of the new Greek 
capital. He was, however, happy to select from the available options to secute greater 
regularity of formation, and in the process undoubtedly created paradigms that 
were not based on the usage of any one speech community, though a subsidiary objec- 
tive of this eclecticism was to facilitate language learning by children (cf. Mackridge 
(1988: 44)). 

In conformity with this general approach, Psycháris adapted his loans from 
Ancient Greek/katharévousa to conform to the phonotactic and morphological 
rules of his demotic (though some ‘uncorrected’ forms slipped through the net: compare, 
for example, euTuxía [efti^ia] ‘happiness’ with ((jTnxLCTpévos' [fti^iz'menos] ‘happy’). 
It is perhaps in this atea above all that charges of artificiality carried most weight, 
since the standard modern language has since proved to be extremely tolerant 
of archaic characteristics in elements drawn from the learned tradition. Indeed such 
tolerance is sometimes essential to distinguish Ítems which would otherwise be 
homophonous (e.g. houXeia [óu'lia] ‘slavery’ beside SotiXetá [óu'ÁaJ ‘work’, aKptPojs- 
[akri'vos] ‘accurately’ beside aKpL(3á [akri'va] ‘expensively’ etc., cf. Browning (1983: 
115)). Accordingly, ‘corrected’ words like auGriKCS" [si'Bices] ‘conditions’, ctkctlkós- 
[sceti'kos] ‘relevant’, ap4)á(3riTo [ar'favito] ‘alphabet’, tropoyiií [pomo'ni] ‘patience’ and 
éxTaari ['éxtasi] ‘extensión’, adapted from awOriKaL [sin'GiceJ, ctxctlkós' [sceti'kos], 
aX(f)á|3r|Toy [al'faviton], uTTopoyf] [ipomo'ni] and CKTaoL? [’ektasis], all seem rather 
odd today. 

Similar remarks apply to many of Psycháris’ neologisms, and to his use of demotic 
endings on otherwise learned compounds. The failure of these and other proposals to 
catch on reflects the fact that many otherwise sympathetic Greeks felt compelled to 
rebel at what constituted an affront to a well-developed Sprachgefühl that had been 
shaped in part by an education system committed to katharévousa. The ideal of a 
common language created by an act of individual will was clearly as unattainable for 
him as it was for the theorists of archaism, and what has finally emerged in the late 
20th century has come about through more natural processes of compromise between 
the two traditions. 

The following extract from the second edition of My Journey gives something of 
the flavour of Psycháris’ demotic style: 


(9) KÚTroTes' pov épxevaL va (Jjojyá^u Swará, ttou oXo? o Koapo? va p' aKovaii ^ 
"Mri, pT|, pT|, pp xaXváre tt] yXúaaa! KaTaaTpá(j)eTe tt|V apxaía kql tt| véa pa^í. 
©éXere yXúaaa ttou va poLáCri tóvtls' pe Tr|V apxaia, ttou va eívai p ÍSia yXúaaa; 
nápre TT| yXúaaa toe Xaoú. SéXere $évT| yXúaaa; nápre Tr|V Ka6apé(3oEaa' 0a Seí^T] 
a’ óXo Tov KÓapo, vu? tóvtls' xá 6 T|Ke t| apxaía. OéXere va Traíi^eTe; OeXere vaaTipáSej, 
XcopaTáSej Kai KCúp(ii 8 Le 9 ; Tóres' va ypá(j)eTe Tr|V Ka0apé(3oEaa, 0éXeT€ eiTLaTT|pT|, 
KÓTTO KaL pá 6 T|aT|; ©éXere va Triaaere ao^apt) SoEXeiá; Na ypá())€Te tt|V eSviKÍ) pa? 
yXúaaa. Ato Tr|V aTró(j)aaf| aa?, 6 a (j)avf| av eíare t] ávapej t] TTaLSiá. (Psycháris 
My Journey (1905: 212)) 
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['kapotes mu 'ergete na fo'nakso óina'ta, pu 'oíos o 'kozmos na m a'kusi - 
Sometimes to-me it-comes that I-shout aloud, that all the world that me hear - 

mi, mi, mi, mi xal'nate ti 'ylosa! kata'strefete tin ar'fea ce ti 'nea 

Not, not, not, not ruin(imp) the language! You-destroy the ancient and the modern 

ma'zi. '0elete 'ylosa pu na 'mjazi 'tondis me tin ar'^ea, pu na 'ine 
together. You-want language that may resemble truly with the ancient, that may be 
i 'i6ja 'ylosa? 'parte ti 'ylosa tu la'u. 'Gelete 'kseni 'ylosa? 
the same language? Take(imp) the language of-the people. You-want foreign language? 
'parte tiq gaOa'revusa; 0a '6iksi s 'olo tog 'gozmo, pos 'tondis 

Take(imp) the katharévousa-, will it-show to all the world, that truly 

'xaGice i ar'^ea. 'Gelete na 'peksete? 'Gelete nosti'maóes, xora'taóes 

has-been-lost the ancient. You-want that you-play? You-want funninesses, jokings 
ce komo'Sies? 'totes na 'yrafete tig gaGa'revusa! 'Gelete epi'stimi, 'kopo 
and comedies? Then should you-write the katharévousa [You-want Science, hard-work 

ce 'maGisi? 'Gelete na 'pjasete sova'ri óu'Áa? na 'yrafete tin eGni'ci maz 

and learning? You-want that you-take-on serious work? Should you-write the national of-us 

'ylosa. apo tin a'pofa'si sas, 0a fa'ni an 'iste i 'andres i pe'6ja. ] 

language. From the decisión of-you, will it-appear if you-are either men or children. 


‘Sometimes I have the urge to shout out loud for everyone to hear - do not, do not, do 
not, do not ruin the language! You are destroying the ancient and the modern tongue 
alike. Do you want a language to resemble the ancient one in reality, to be the same 
language? Take the language of the people. Do you want a foreign language? Take 
katharévousa; it will show everyone that the ancient tongue has been truly lost. Do you 
want to play games? Do you want some fun, a joke, a good laugh? Then write katharévousa. 
Do you want Science, hard graft and learning? Do you want to take on some serious 
work? Then write our national language. Your decisión will show whether you are men 
or children.’ 


Since this piece contains no examples of residual Constantinopolitanisms or radical 
innovations, a standard Modern Greek versión would not look very different apart 
from some minor orthographical changes and the use of more traditional forms of 
certain adverbs (i.e. Ká-rroTe ['kapote], tótc ['tote], tcoóvtl [to'ondi]). 

To show how far written practice had become polarized in the latter part of the 
19th century, it will be useful at this point to compare the contemporary katharévousa. 
The extract in (10) is taken from the introduction to K. Rangavís’ Julián the 
Transgressor, a ‘dramatic poem’ published in 1877: 


(10) ETTeLa9ri|j.ey ótl, ttis' SotlktiS' fiSh YeyiKa)? irapadeKTTis' yevopévris'. aKoXot:0ficjeL 
atnriv o péXXwv, o vvv trapá tol? KpeÍTToaLV ev xpricft, toútov to aTtapépcfiaToy. 
TO TToXXaxoú ayaTÉXXoy, kql tu apypTLKá pópia, ótl 6' acf)’ CTÓpou ouSétroTC 
ayaPLüJoouoLy p euKTLKtí pcTÚ tou qttolIxjjXíou av, kql o irapaKeípeyos', TrXriy auToú 
TTIS" pcTOXTi?, kql wepauyTcXLKÓs' ... To CLaayaYeíy TtpÚToy f|ST| ey tt] véa eXXT|yLKf| 
TTOLTioeL TO atrapépcjiaToy, Kat TÓaa érepa yecoTepíoaL, cotl TÓXpripa, kql TÓXpripa 
péya, aXX el? to Koiyóy avaTÍQepev TT|y Kpíaiy eáy 0 X 09 eTTETÚxopey. (Rangavís 
(1877: 28ff)) 
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[e'pisBimen oti, tiz óoti'cis 'i5i jeni'kos paraóek'tis 

We-have been-persuaded that, the dative already generally accepted 
jeno'menis, akolu'Gisi aftin o 'melón, o ce nin para tis ’kritosin en 
having-become, will-follow it the future, the even now among the better in 
’xrisi, 'tuton to apa'remfaton, to pola'xu ana'telon, ce ta arniti'ka 

use, this (will follow) the infinitive, the in-many-places rising-up, and the negative 

'moría, oti 5 af e'teru u'5epote anavi'osusin i efkti'ci meta tu 

particles, that but from other(-hand) never will-revive the optative with the 

apofo'liu an, ce o para'cimenos, plin aftu tis meto'gis, ce ipersindeli'kos ... 

empty ‘an’, and the perfect, except of-it the participle, and plupcrfect ... 

to isaya'jin 'proton 'i6i en di nea ellini'ci 'piisi to apa'remfaton, ce 

The introduction (of) first now in the modern Greek poetry the infinitive, and 

'tosa 'etera neote'rise, esti 'tolmima, ce 'tolmima 'meya, al is to 

so-many other-things to-have-innovated, is bold-act, and bold-act big, but to the 

ci'non ana'tiOemen tip 'grisin e'an 'oíos epe'tixomen. ] 
public we-assign the judgement if altogether we-have-succeeded. 

‘We are convinced, now that the dative has become generally accepted, that the future, 
which is already in use among the better writers, will follow it, and that the infinitive, 
on the increase in many quarters, will follow this in turn, together with the negative 
particles, but that the optative on the other hand, with its meaningless (particle) an, will 
never be revived, and that the same applies to the perfect, apart from its participle, and 
the pluperfect ... The introduction now for the first time in modern Greek poetry of the 
infinitive alongside so many other innovations is a bold stroke, and a bold stroke of some 
magnitude, but we leave it to the public to decide whether we have been altogether 
successful.’ 

Apart from the technical terminology, someone trained in classical Greek would 
probably find this passage easier to read than the piece by Psycháris. The 
contrast could hardly be sharper, and one might conjecture that Koraís must by then 
have been turning in his grave. The sentiments expressed speak for themselves; 
all contact with the real world seems to have been lost. The author, of course, 
places himself among ‘the best writers’ by his own use of the dative (e.g. KpeÍTToaiv 
[’kritosin], which also revives an obsolete comparative), the monolectic classical 
future (e.g. aKoXouGfiaet [akolu'Gisi], unfortunately homophonous with the aorist 
subjunctive, a major reason for its demise), and the full array of infinitives 
(e.g. eLaaYayeíy [isaya'jin], an ancient ‘strong’ aorist), together with a host of other 
long-departed forms and structures, among which the participial genitive absolute 
(ttis' boTLK'fis'... yeyopévris- [tiz óoti'cis ... jeno'menis]) and the revival of the ancient 
class of athematic verbs in -pi [-mi] (e.g. ‘classical’ aya-TL0e-pey [ana'tiBemen]) stand 
out. 

It should be emphasized, however, that while the literary vanguard was marching 
steadily backwards into the ancient world, less extreme versions of katharévousa con- 
tinued to be taught in schools and to be used for more practical purposes. None the 
less, the general drift of the age had its impact even here, with the result that what 
was taught in school became increasingly remóte from what was spoken at home, and 
so received little reinforcement from the majority of parents, themselves often poorly 
educated, who had no real understanding of, or interest in, this increasingly alien 
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written language. What was natural to the oíd elite, or even to the growing middle 
class, was much harder to sell to the population as a whole. 

A good example of the official response to the collective apathy of the mass of 
schoolchildren is provided by the exhortations of an early 20th-century primer (written, 
it must be admitted, in a language that has more in common with the original propos- 
als of Koraís than with the ambitions of Rangavís): 

(11) Aev CTe (IXéiTü) va TrriyaívTis- ei? to oxoXeiov pe €Keívr|v Tr|v aTTocf)aaLaTLKf|v 
6éXr|CTLv KUL TO aKTLvoPoXow irpÓCTWTTOv, TU OTTOÍa eTTeOópow ... návTe? pavOávouoL 
afipepov YpáppaTa ... SuXXoyLaov Ta átreipa iraLSÍa, tu OTTota Tr|v auTiiv wpav ei? 
TTávTa Ta pépT| Tov KÓopou TTTiyatvouaLV ei? to axoXeíov ... ZKé(|)0r|TL, eáv émvev 
p KÍvTiais', ei? TTOÍav f3ap[3apÓTr|Ta Treaei tj avOpwTTÓTris'. (Triandafyllídis (1938: 

404)) 

[Sen se 'vlepo a'komi na pi'jenis is to sxo'lion me e'cinin tin apofasisti'cin 

Not you I-see still that you-go to the school with that the determined 

'Oelisin ce to aktinovo'lun 'prosopon, ta o'pia epe'Oimun ... 'pandes 
intent and the shining face, the which I-desired ... All 

man'Oanusi 'simeron 'yramata ... silo'jisu ta 'apira pe'Sia, ta o'pia 
learn today letters ... Think-of the countless children, the who 

tin af'tin 'oran is 'panda ta 'meri tu 'kozmu pi'jenusin is to 

the same hour in all the parts of-the worid go to the 

sxo'lion ... 'scefOiti, e'an 'epaven i 'cinisis, is 'pian varva'rotita 

school ... Reflect, if stopped the movement, into what barbarism 

'iOele 'pesi i anOro'potis.] 
would fall(inf) the mankind. 

‘1 no longer see you going to school with the determined resolve and shining face that I 
wished for ... Everyone learns to read and write these days ... Think of the countless 
children who are going to school all over the worid at this very time ... Just think of the 
barbarism mankind would descend into if this movement were to stop.’ 


17.5 The Progress of Demoticism 

In the circumstances, one can only marvel at even the limited success that the teaching 
of katharévousa managed to achieve, and admire the fortitude and determination of 
those who actually learned to use it. In practice, of course, the efforts of many remained 
abysmal. Such written styles could not be reconciled with the developing norms of the 
living language, and Psycháris’ challenge seemed to many, especially in literary and 
educational circles, to be the harbinger of an inevitable shift in favour of demotic. 

Interestingly, however, it was not the exclusiveness and elitism of the official lan¬ 
guage programme which initially provoked ideological opposition. Indeed, for the first 
offspring of peasant families to receive an education, katharévousa was a hard-won 
badge of upward mobility, while the earliest advocates of demoticism, long before it 
became identified with the causes of the political left (see 17.6 below), carne from 
backgrounds just as privileged as those of their rivals, and objected to katharévousa 
principally on the grounds of its pretentiousness and vulgarity (Mackridge 1990: 
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41). Their primary objective was not to enfranchise the mass of the people through 
linguistic reform but to appropriate the authority to construct a modern language to 
express a modern identity based on a visión of Greece as a progressive, liberal, 
European nation, speaking and writing the ‘natural’ language that ‘expressed its soul’ 
(Tzióvas 1985: 272-5). 

But change did not set in overnight, and Psycháris’ powerful advocacy of demotic 
met with equally vociferous opposition. One of the more reasoned responses carne 
from Yeóryios Chatzidákis (1848-1941), professor of linguistics at the university of 
Athens. Chatzidákis is widely regarded as the founder of the scientific study of the 
history of modern Greek, a reputation which rests on his demonstration that the 
varying proportion of oíd to new forms in the vernacular literature of the middle ages 
did not provide a straightforward basis for tracing the diachronic development of 
spoken Greek, as Psycháris had maintained, but actually represented a blend of spoken 
and traditional written Greek that depended less on the date of composition than the 
genre of the piece, the educational level of its author and the target audience. Applying 
what he saw as the dispassionate perspective of the linguist, Chatzidákis insisted 
that, since different forms of the Greek language had traditionally been felt to be 
appropriate for speaking and for writing, the demoticists’ efforts to minimize this well- 
established difference were fundamentally misguided. For him katharévousa represented 
the contemporary manifestation of the written tradition. If in later times the written 
language carne increasingly to resemble the spoken, that too would be a historical fact 
which he would accept, but in the meantime, it was not for expatriares like Psycháris 
to meddle with reality (Chatzidákis (1901: 296)). 

The central problem, of course, was that no form of Greek existed to fulfil all the 
official, practical and literary functions of a written language in a modern State, but 
all theorists behaved as if this were a desirable objective. Ideally, the richness and 
diversity of the Greek tradition should have led to the emergence of an array of written 
registers, each stylistically adapted to its purpose, but all bound together by the devel- 
oping spoken standard and a written norm linked to it. This, by and large, is what 
finally happened, but the increasingly artificial terms of the academic debate in the late 
19th century demanded exclusive choices and internal consistency, attributes as unat- 
tainable as they were undesirable. 

In the short term, therefore, as the ideology of archaism became more and more of 
a barrier for many writers and poets, Psycháris’ support for demotic proved very 
timely. Already widely accepted as the natural language of poetry (despite the often 
lacklustre efforts of the Oíd Athenian School), demotic now carne to be adopted even 
in Athenian literary circles by a new generation of poets whose leading figure was the 
prolific Kostís Palamás (1859-1943). In this same period serious research at last began 
into the popular literature of the middle ages and the tradition of Greek folk song, the 
latter associated especially with the ñame of Nikólaos Polítis (1852-1921), and these 
developments contributed further to the growth of an alternative, but equally patriotic 
and nationalistic, conception of the roots of the modern Greek nation. By the 1890s, 
even writers of prose fiction were turning their backs on the archaizing ideal and using 
demotic, just as the rhetorical posturing of the archaizing movement was approaching 
its climax. For the first time the establishment began to feel threatened by the progress 
of demoticism. 
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The obvious reason for the drift away from traditional written styles was that 
writers could not ignore the fundamental principie that communication is more impor- 
tant than the achievement of a ‘perfect’ (i.e. archaic) outward form. The idea that use 
of the ancient language would somehow bring about a rebirth of classical civilization 
was therefore rejected very early by the only groups who could even in principie have 
attempted to deliver such unrealistic cultural objectives, and in reality Psycháris’ 
writing served to controversialize an issue that was already quietly being addressed in 
practice. It is significant that the best of the older writers had not been limited by the 
ideology of archaism, and often exploited the full range of Greek in their search for 
stylistic variety. Beatón (1994: 337-9) shows how Aléxandros Papadiamándis (1851- 
1911), for example, was able to insert set-piece ekphráseis, reminiscent of their coun- 
terparts in the Greek novéis of antiquity and composed in a lushly rhetorical style 
replete with ancient syntax and vocabulary, into narratives written in a spare and 
polished katharévousa, while at the same time enlivening the whole through the use 
of natural dialogue reflecting spoken norms or even, when appropriate, local dialect. 
The result is artistically organic and satisfying, and reveáis what could be made of the 
resources available in the late 19th century by a master craftsman. 

For a time, then, the actual practice of Greek writers reveáis the co-existence of a 
range of styles determined as much by precedent and individual choice as by the tenets 
of any prescriptive programme. True diglossia in its modern sense (referring not so 
much to the age-old split between spoken and written Greek as to two rival written 
varieties used for different purposes in the same community) began only with the 
dramatically polarizing effects of the advent of demoticism as a coherent movement, 
and the increasingly frantic and violent reactions of the traditionalists to its growing 
success. Thereafter, writers found themselves in a cultural and political context which 
offered them a near-exclusive choice between competing languages. The result in the 
first half of the 20th century was a kind of linguistic schizophrenia among authors 
who combined their literary activity in demotic with a professional career (e.g. Palamás, 
and the Nobel lauréate Yórgos Seféris (real ñame Seferiádis, 1900-71)). 


17.6 The 20th Century: Crisis and Resolution 

In 1901 the businessman Aléxandros Pállis published in the Athens newspaper 
Akrópolis the first instalments of his translation of the Gospels into demotic. The 
capital’s university was a major institutional backer of linguistic archaism and the 
academic community was outraged by this perceived assault on the sanctity of 
the divine text and the position of the Orthodox church. Several days of violent protest 
by students and professors followed, including attacks on newspaper offices. Eventually, 
on the night of 8 November, the pólice opened fire in an effort to restore order and a 
number of demonstrators were killed. 

Similar troubles attended the production of Aeschylus’ Oresteia in demotic at the 
Iródio (or theatre of Iródis Attikós (Herodes Atticus)) in 1903, and advocates of 
demotic now began to be accused not only of atheism but also of treason; translations 
of ancient masterpieces, it was alleged, drove a wedge between ancient and modern 
Greek culture (though it is hard to understand the charge in so far as an extremely 
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difficult classical text had been rendered accessible to a mass audience for the first 
time), thereby achieving in the field of language what the Bulgarians at that time were 
trying to accomplish on the ground in Macedonia, namely ‘the separation of Greece 
from its national heritage’. The campaign of denigrad on even descended to the level 
of name-calling, with demoticists often referred to as malliarí (‘hairies’) because of 
their supposedly bohemian appearance and allegedly subversive political views as sup- 
porters of a Slavic plot, backed by Russia, to divide the Greeks and render them easy 
prey to Bulgarian territorial ambition. Such charges gained ground rapidly with the 
later success of the Bolshevik revolution, which served further to identify the cause of 
demoticism in its opponents’ eyes with treachery and the ambitions of the far left. 

All of this ignored the fact that demoticism too had traditionally identified nation 
and language (cf. Psycháris’ dictum ‘language and country are the same’ (1905: 23)). 
Its adherents could also point to the hugely unsuccessful attempts then being made to 
teach katharévousa and even Ancient Greek to the slavophone children of Macedonia 
who, having little or no competence in spoken Greek, had started to decamp to rival 
Bulgarian schools. The purists, it seems, would rather sacrifice the opportunity to make 
progress in the real world than abandon their view that the survival of the Greek State 
somehow depended on the preservation of its archaizing written language. 

The increasing antagonism provided the background to the appearance of the 
periodical Noumás (first published in 1903), which was dedicated to the promotion 
of demotic and soon became the leading literary journal of its era. Shortly after, the 
National Language Society was founded (1905), which demanded the immediate 
introduction of demotic into the primary school curriculum in Greece and Macedonia 
(the only level of schooling then compulsory), and had as its ultimate objective the 
institution of the living language as the official written language of the nation. 

It was in the pages of Noumás that cautious reformers, under the leadership of 
Palamás, first began to distance themselves from the over-schematic proposals of 
Psycháris and his followers, and to seek to defend themselves against charges of ‘hairy- 
ism’ (with all that that entailed). Noumás was also the locus of the debate which 
followed the appearance of G. Sklirós’ book Our Social Question (1907), in which it 
was explicitly argued for the first time that language reform and social reform should 
go hand in hand, and that the demoticist movement should be appealing directly to 
the people rather than engaging in futile debate with the establishment. 

The overt linking of demoticism with socialism by one of its own supporters 
shifted the ground on which the language question had hitherto been debated. Despite 
the sometimes extreme rhetoric and the fundamental disagreement about means, 
both purists and demoticists had previously shared the same objective of developing 
a national language for a resurgent Greece. Now the demotic camp began to split 
into those who saw the cause as part of a wider political programme of social reform 
on the one hand, and more traditional nationalists on the other. As time went on, 
the latter took an increasingly narrow view of the language question, and eventually 
carne to identify it with establishing control over the content of the primary 
school curriculum. 

As a reflection of the practical progress of demoticism, the first public secondary 
school for girls was founded in 1908 in the town of Vólos by Aléxandros Delmoúzos, 
who opted for demotic as the solé médium of instruction. The bishop of Vólos, raising 
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the spectre of the trial of Sócrates in ancient Athens, immediately accused him of cor- 
rupting the children of the town, and in 1911 he was obliged to cióse his school and 
defend himself in court (where, incidentally, the bishop in his accusation equated 
hairyism, anarchism, socialism, atheism and freemasonry: see Dimarás (1974: 106) 
and Mackridge (1990: 33)). Happily, Delmoúzos was acquitted, but the fact that this 
preposterous trial took place at all was an ominous sign of the growing ferocity of 
establishment reaction. 

Despite this initial setback, a plan to open an ‘experimental school’ in Athens led 
to the foundation of the Educational Society in 1910, with Delmoúzos as a leading 
member. The Society’s central objective, as the organ of liberal demoticism, was the 
reform of primary education, but it sought to distance itself from Psycháris by lobbying 
for a ‘practica!’ demotic which made concessions to normal educated usage as influ- 
enced by katharévousa. Furthermore, following the recent split in the demotic camp, 
the Society was careful in its publications to avoid overt association with left-wing 
politics, despite the presence of a number of leading socialists among the membership. 
Nevertheless, the links, once introduced, proved hard to shake off, and conservative 
opponents were not slow to exploit the situation to their advantage. 

Meanwhile, in the wake of political demands from the military backed up by the 
threat of intervention, the so-called bourgeois revolution of 1909 had brought Venizélos 
to power for the first time and led to the framing of a new constitution in 1911. This 
now made explicit mention of an ‘official language’: 

(12) EmCTr||EOS' yXwCTaa ron KpáToes' eívai ckclvei, eLg tt|v OTTotav axivTáaüovTai to 
TToXÍTeopa KQL TTis' eXXrivLKfi? vopoGecjías' to KeLgeva’ Tráoa Tipos' TTapac()9opáv raúrris' 
CTrépfiaCTLs aTrayopeéeTaL. (Article 107; Dimarás (1974: II. 307)) 

[e'pisimos 'ylosa tu 'kratus ine e'cini, is tin o'pian sin'dasonde to 

Official language of-the State is that, in the which are-drawn-up the 

po'litevma ce tis elini'cis nomoOe'sias ta ’cimena; 'p^s^ pros 

system-of-government and of-the Greek legislation the texts; all towards 
parafOo'ran taftis ep'emvasis apayo'revete.] 
corruption of-this interference is-forbidden. 

‘The official language of the State is that in which the polity and the statutes of Greek 
legislation are drawn up; any intervention directed towards the corruption of this language 
is forbidden.’ 

The language in which the constitution was written was, of course, katharévousa, 
and by implication this was the language referred to in Article 107. The institutionali- 
zation of diglossia represented a solid victory for the forces of reaction since, despite 
Venizélos’ efforts to take credit for the ‘sophistic’ language which allegedly opened the 
way for demotic to become the official language as soon as it was first used in legisla¬ 
tion, an amplified versión of Article 107 remained in forcé as late as the Colonels’ 
constitution of 1968, and no attempt was made by anyone to draft legislation in 
demotic until 1977. 

Nevertheless, the attitude of the Venizélos government in practice was rather more 
liberal than Article 107 would suggest. Members of the Educational Society were 
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invited to write textbooks in demotic for use in primary schools, thus giving all children 
a grounding in their native language before having to deal with katharévousa. At the 
same time leading members of the Society were appointed to key posts; Dimítris Glínos 
became general secretary of the Ministry of Education, and Aléxandros Delmoúzos 
and Manólis Triandafyllídis, later professor of linguistics at the University of 
Thessaloníki and author of the ‘standard’ grammar of demotic (yet to be fully super- 
seded), became chief supervisors of primary education, with the result that demotic 
finally became the language of instruction in the first four grades (ages 7-12). 

Despite heated opposition not only from supporters of katharévousa but also 
from Psycháris himself, who denounced the compromises that had secured this 
limited success, the Educational Society’s achievement in securing a place for demotic 
in the curriculum was never to be challenged seriously, despite periodic moves 
to reduce or increase its presence, until it finally superseded katharévousa as the 
official language in 1976. Having been introduced under Venizélos, however, it was 
inevitable that the Society’s reforms should come under pressure when he was voted 
out of power in 1920 by an electorate growing increasingly pessimistic about the 
country’s involvement in Asia Minor. And when, in the chaotic aftermath of the even¬ 
tual disaster of 1922, a fascist dictatorship under the leadership of General Pángalos 
was established (1925-6), and a national conference of religious and other conservative 
pressure groups called for action against the corrupters of ‘religión, language, family, 
property, moráis, national consciousness and the fatherland’ (Dimarás (1974: 143-4); 
Mackridge (1990: 34)), it was all too clear who was going to be blamed for the nation’s 
misfortune. 

Triandafyllídis and Delmoúzos were therefore hard pressed to show that these 
groups were not to be identified in principie or in practice, and their difficulties were 
greatly exacerbated by Glínos’ overt adoption of Marxism and subsequent takeover 
of the Educational Society, and by the formal adoption of demotic by the Communist 
Party of Greece in 1927. Although it might seem natural for the party of the people 
to address its constituency in the popular language, demoticism in the first quarter of 
the 20th century was regarded on the left as a bourgeois/liberal movement. Accordingly, 
between its foundation in 1918 (as the Socialist Labour Party) and the reform of 1927, 
the Communist Party followed the general practice of using katharévousa as the only 
serious language available for political discourse. 

The shift at this time was an almost inevitable response to the intensified politiciza- 
tion of the language issue by the right, though one can also discern here the growing 
importance of the socialist wing of the demotic movement, reflected in Glínos’ conver¬ 
sión to the cause. In an age when mass education was becoming a reality, and writing 
was needed to meet a vast array of different needs as the country made its transition 
from a predominantly oral to a literate culture, the written styles of the early 20th 
century were just too remóte from ordinary speech to be learned effectively by the 
majority. Yet knowledge of katharévousa remained indispensable to economic advance- 
ment, and it was the social divisiveness of diglossia which lay at the heart of the new 
attitude to the language question on the part of the left at this time. 

Henceforth, until the final abolition of the official status of katharévousa in 1976, 
the written use of demotic was interpreted as a signal of left-wing sympathies, while 
the use of traditional styles was seen as a mark of conservatism, and even of support 
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for the hard right. This unfortunate development was accelerated after the appointment 
of Triandafyllídis and Delmoúzos to chairs at the University of Thessaloníki (opened 
in 1926, with demotic used by many as the médium of instruction), when the liberal 
wing of the Educational Society, apparently believing its objectives to have been 
achieved, stopped campaigning. In the wake of the more ambitious political objectives 
of its new left-wing leadership the Society itself was wound up in 1929 and Noumás 
ceased publication two years later. 

An indication of the growing strength of the links between demoticism and the left 
is provided by the efforts of the populist Metaxás dictatorship to break them, as 
reflected in the commissioning of Triandafyllídis, who was equally anxious for quite 
different reasons to distance demotic from communism, to produce a ‘state’ grammar 
of demotic as part of a programme of educational reform designed to ‘instil discipline’, 
including linguistic discipline, into the Greek people. It seemed logical that this could 
best be achieved through the use of spoken Greek, which was at last to be invested 
with the status of a ‘real’ language through the publication of its own properly codified 
and officially backed rule book. Unfortunately the work was not completed until 1941, 
when the dictator was dead and the Greek population was otherwise preoccupied with 
the business of survival under the harsh conditions of Germán occupation. 

It should be noted, however, that this work too was as much a normalization as a 
description of usage, involving the reduction of morphological variety (TToXuTUTTÍa 
[politi'pia]) and the minimization of the learned features which had infiltrated educated 
speech. Where it appealed to precedent, it was to the usage of the folk songs (them- 
selves dialectally homogenized in standard editions such as that of Polítis) and earlier 
demotic literature which preserved an already rustic-seeming ‘purity’ that was fast 
becoming a thing of the past in the speech of ordinary urban Greeks. Nevertheless, as 
the work of the finest Greek linguist of bis generation, it represents a landmark achieve- 
ment which served a vital purpose in promoting the demoticist cause. 

In the short term, however, the traditionalists of the University of Athens seized 
their opportunity to reassert their traditional authority in matters of language. In the 
spring of 1942, when large numbers of Athenians were dying daily of starvation, 
Professor loánnis Kakridís was suspended from his dudes for republishing in demotic 
(and employing a simplified system of accentuation) a lecture which he had originally 
delivered in Thessaloníki in 1936. This apparently bizarre and irrelevant move becomes 
a little more comprehensible when one recalls that attempts to undermine the pre- 
eminence of katharévousa had always been seen in establishment circles as attempts 
to undermine the will to achieve and sustain national sovereignty. The use of demotic 
under the occupation was therefore interpreted as treachery by people who now linked 
demoticism not only with the internationalism of the left but also with fascist dictator¬ 
ship (cf. Metaxás’ reforms) and Nazi oppression. 

Even though both resistance organizations, the liberal EDES and the communist 
EAM/ELAS, declared their support for demotic (with EAM announcing in 1944 
that demotic was already in use in the areas under its control), it was therefore 
almost inevitable that the civil war should usher in a reversal into the entrenched 
positions of the previous generation. But adherence to these positions was fast becom¬ 
ing a largely ideological issue, with the oíd dichotomy looking increasingly anachro- 
nistic in the context of the linguistic situation that had begun to emerge in the pre-war 
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years and now continued to develop in the period of post-war reconstrucdon and 
economic revival. 

Although for a time there was little academic interest in redefining what was meant 
by demotic and katharévousa, the debate eventually resumed in earnest. In 1963 the 
Liberal prime minister Yeóryios Papandréou declared a policy of equal rights for the 
two written varieties in the education system, while retaining official status for 
katharévousa as the language of the State. This reform led at last to the introduction 
of an abridged versión of Triandafyllídis’ grammar into schools. But since this 
Work failed to take into account the cumulative long-term impact of katharévousa 
on the ordinary speech and writing of the educated classes, it inevitably prompted a 
fresh reaction, this time from the educationalist A.G. Tsopanákis, who proposed a 
‘compromise’ between Triandafyllídis’ demotic and actual educated usage (yet another 
framework based neither on practice ñor on precedent). 

But in the context of this revived debate, the view at last began to be propounded 
that the language question was actually resolving itself (cf. L. Polítis (1966), Vláchos 
(1967), and the grammar of ‘Common Modern Greek’ by Babiniótis and Kóndos 
(1967)); all that was required, it was suggested, was enough time for the developing 
standardizaron already manifest in the speech of the educated classes to come to 
maturity in its own natural way. This solution had in fact already been quietly accepted 
by a number of literary figures in the inter-war years, whose written practice had begun 
again to break down the supposed boundaries set up by the officially sanctioned diglos- 
sia. The artificial prescriptions of Psycháris had been quickly abandoned even by 
enthusiastic demoticists like Palamás and the prose writers Andréas Karkavítsas (1866- 
1921) and Grigórios Xenópoulos (1867-1951), who felt the need to acknowledge 
existing usage and literary precedent. By the 1930s, major writers of poetry and fiction 
had moved away from rural realism and country idioms (favoured by earlier demoti¬ 
cists in their pursuit of the ‘honest simplicity’ that ‘urban artifice’ was felt to have 
destroyed) in favour of a style which better reflected the evolving urban standard, with 
elements taken from educated spoken usage and even non-demotic literature. At the 
extreme, the deliberately anarchic language mix of the Surrealists (Andréas Embiríkos 
(1901-75) and Níkos Engonópoulos (1910-85)) represented an attempt to break down 
all the barriers and retrieve the full range of Greek for literary purposes. Thus the 
‘puré’ demotic de/prescribed in Triandafyllídis’ grammar and later in Tzártzanos’ 
complementary Syntax (1946, 1963) already had a rather dated feel by the time these 
Works appeared (though Triandafyllídis himself was well aware that normal usage was 
often distinct from the literary practice on which his description was primarily based, 
cf. Triandafyllídis (1938: 155-8, 607)). 

Unfortunately, official recognition of the way things had been developing both 
before and after the war was delayed for a decade by the military dictatorship of 
1967-74. In this unpleasant interlude even the language of primary school textbooks 
was given a katharévousa gloss, and a pamphlet entitled National Language, published 
in 1973 by the Armed Eorces Headquarters, revived all the oíd arguments against 
demotic, linking it with communism, and reasserting the view that it was a debased 
and anarchic versión of the true national language which alone enjoyed the backing 
of ancient Greek precedent. The poverty of the argument was as apparent as the bank- 
ruptcy of the regime, and after its fall in 1974 Karamanlís’ conservative government 
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began to use demotic from the start. At the same time, the political dimensión of the 
language question was finally defused by the legalization of the Communist Party, 
while the education act of 1976 determined that the language of instruction in all 
classes should be ‘Modern Greek’, the latter being defined as ‘the Demotic language 
shaped by the Greek people and classic national writers as a Panhellenic instrument 
of expression, codified, without local peculiarities and extremes’ (cited in Landsman 
(1989: 171), Beatón (1994: 326)). Interestingly, however, legal texts, including this 
very act, continued to be formulated in katharévousa until 1985, and it was only in 
1986 that a ‘demotic’ translation of the Constitution was ratified, and even then the 
original was deemed to retain precedence for purposes of interpretation (Mackridge 
(1990: 38)). 

The trends of the post-war period were epitomized in Kóstas Tachtsís’ comic novel 
The Third Wedding (1962), in which the speech of the principal characters, two 
middle-class women, is heavily larded with the clichés and jargon of written officiaT 
dom in overt recognition of the extent to which these had passed into everyday spoken 
usage (Beatón (1994: 346-7)). The practice of such writers overtly reflected the process 
of compromise that was taking place willy-nilly in the real world in sharp contrast 
with the binary opposition of the formal language debate. The acceptance of ‘Demotic’ 
as the language of education and official business was in reality not much more than 
a belated acceptance of the linguistic status quo, but the form of language involved 
was something rather different from Psycháris’ concept of demotic and even from the 
language of Triandafyllídis’ official grammar. 

Contemporary writers now exploit the potential of the language quite widely, with 
styles ranging from a traditional rural demotic (e.g. in Chrónis Míssios’ evocations 
of the oral tradition (1985)) to something not far removed from late 19th-century 
katharévousa (e.g. in Embiríkos’ posthumous The Great Eastern (1990-2)). But the 
language spoken by the averagely welTeducated population of the major cides is now 
accepted as standard, and versions of this are employed for virtually all official and 
practical purposes. It is, of course, a compromise, the product in part of natural devel- 
opments in a social and educational context where elements of katharévousa long 
found a natural place in both speech and writing, in part of the conscious efforts 
of Creative writers to circumvent the inhibiting constraints of official diglossia (see 
Mackridge (1990, 2009), Beatón (1994)). 


17.7 Standard Modern Greek 

The term ‘standard Modern Greek’ (SMG) has now replaced the earlier ‘common 
Modern Greek’ as the ñame of this variety (see Mackridge (1985) for a clear and 
comprehensive description). Unlike ‘puré’ demotic, SMG readily allows the use of 
features previously thought of as ‘learned’. In nominal morphology, for example, we 
may note: 

(13) (a) The reappearance of 2nd-declension feminines in -o? [-os]: e.g. 

T] ob-ós [i o5os] ‘the street/road’ (a subclass previously replaced in 
demotic by alternative words or eliminated by reassignment to different 
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declensions, cf. especially island ñames like rj Zapo [i 'samo] ‘Samos’, 
genitive ttis- Zápo-s" [tis 'samos] etc.)- 

(b) The restoration of the ancient paradigm of 3rd-declension s-stem and 
u-stem adjectives in -f|S" [’is] and -ús' [-'is] (adapted in demotic to more 
regular lst/2nd-declension paradigms); e.g. auvexh? [sine'^is] ‘continu- 
ous’, eupú? [e'vris] ‘broad’. 

(c) The restoration of the gen sg and plural paradigm of i-stem nouns, e.g. 
8wáp-ecüS"/-eLS'/-ecüy [5i'nameos/-is/-eon] ‘power(s)’. 

(d) The reintroduction of 3rd-declension neuters in -ov/gen -ovtos" 
[-on/-ondos], -ev/gen -euTO? [-en/-endos], and -ós'/-ótos- (or -cí)S'/-a)TOS-) 
[-'os/-'otos] from ancient participles: e.g. Ttapóy [pa'ron] ‘present (time)’, 
tipoLÓy [proi'on] ‘product’, eySia^íépoy [enóia'feron] ‘interest’, 4)(úVT\ev 
[fo'nien] ‘vowel’, yeyoyós' [jeyo'nos] ‘fact’, KaOcaTÚs" [kaGe'stos] ‘regime, 
status quo’. 

(e) The introduction of 3rd-declension neuters in -av/-avTog [-an/-andos]: 
e.g. aúpiray ['simban] ‘universe’. 

(f) The full revival of the genitive plural in contrast to its previously more 
marginal status in earlier demotic (see, for example, the observations in 
Thumb (1912: 31, 33). 

In the verb system, the following should be mentioned: 

(14) (a) The reintroduction of many contract verbs of the -éw [-'eo] type, 

together with large parts of their ancient paradigm (the majority of 
the survivors in demotic having merged with the -áto [-'ao] type); e.g. 
Gecüpoj [9eo'ro]/0e{iipoúpaL [Geo'rume] ‘I consider/I am supposed’. 

(b) The use of learned verbs of the -áco [-'ao] type, again with pardal res¬ 
toration of the ancient paradigm; e.g SLaatroj [óia'spo] ‘I split’, c^aprapaL 
[eksar'tome] ‘I depend’. 

(c) The use of the middle/passive of certain verbs belonging to the ancient 
athematic paradigm; e.g. TÍGepat ['tiGemai] ‘I am put’ and its com- 
pounds, or compounds of íarapaL ['istame] like CTuyínrapaL [sin'istame] 
‘I consist (in/of)’. 

(d) The use in compound verbs of more ancient stem forms than in the cor- 
responding simple verbs: e.g. piXci [mi'lo] ‘I talk’ (2sg ptkás' [mi'las]), 
beside ctw-oplXú [sinomi'lo] ‘discuss’ (2sg auyapiXeL? [sinomi'lis]); 
Stüjxytü [ój'oxno] ‘kick out’, beside eTrL-SLWKco [epiói'oko] ‘aim to get’ etc. 

(e) The reintroduction of such verbs from the learned tradition entails the 
reappearance of much learned morphology: e.g. the use of aorist -euaa 
[-efsa] rather than -sipa [-epsa], as in auaatúpeuaa [si'sorefsa] ‘I accumu- 
lated’; internal augments, as in aorist eia-é-iTpa^a [i'sepraksa] from 
eLaTTpdTTOj [is'prato] ‘I collect, levy’; aorist passives in -6r|y/-9r|S'/-0Tl 
[-Gin/-Gis/-Gi] in place of-G tikq [-Gika] etc., as in auy-e-Xficf)-0qy [sine'lifGin] 
‘I was arrested’ from auXXapPáyoj [silam'vano]; reduplicated perfect 
passive participles, as in eK-Te-Tapeyo? [ekteta'menos] ‘extended’, from 
£KT€LUüj [ek'tino], and so on. 
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(f) The use of inflected present active (-íov/-ous-a/-ov [-on/-usa/-on]) 
and passive participles (-ópevos'/-r|Aov [-'omenos/-i/-on]), and of aorist 
passive participles (-6eLs- [-0is]/-9eLaa [-9isa]/~9ev [-0en]), mainly in 
adjectival functions: e.g. o TrpoKÚTTTOjy TaKO? [o pro'cipton 'tokos] 
‘the resulting interest’, OL epyaCópeves' ywaLKes' [i erya'zomenes ji'neces] 
‘working women’, ol TrXriYeLaes' TrepLOxé? [i pl'ijises perio'^es] ‘the dev- 
astated regions’, a'rToXea9éyTa [apoles'0endaj ‘lost property’. 

(g) Use of certain adverbs in -eos- [-os] alongside the demotic type in -a [-a], 
e.g. eu-/8ua-Tuxd)S' [ef-/5is-ti'xos] ‘fortunately/unfortunately’, especially 
useful in the case of potential homonyms, e.g. aKpLffús' [akri'vos] ‘exactly’ 
(from aKpLpfi? [akri'vis]), beside aKpipó [akri'va] ‘expensively’ (from 
aKpLpósr [akri'vos]). 


There is also a large number of phrases, often involving genitive absolutes, datives 
and ancient prepositions, that express an idea neatly and have no ‘true’ demotic 
equivalent: e.g. 9eoú 9éXoyTOS' [0e'u '0elondos] ‘God willing’; TrpoKeLpéyou (ya/yio) 
[proci'menou [na/ja]] ‘if it’s a questionof’; CTupTTepLXap(3ayopéyou [simberilamvano'menu] 
(+ gen noun) ‘including X’; tol? SKaróv [tis eka'ton] ‘per cent’; iiTTÓí]íq [i'popsi] 
‘in mind/view, for the attention of’; KaTevOeíav [katef'0ian] ‘straight (on)’; 
ey ayTL0éaeL irpog- [enandi'0esi pros] ‘as opposed to’; and so on. A few may well rep- 
resent fossilized survivals in the spoken tradition, but the great majority are clearly 
taken from katharévousa. 

Such widespread borrowing from the learned language has naturally introduced 
elements of learned phonology into SMG, and many of the phonotactic constraints of 
traditional demotic no longer apply systematically, producing some uncertainty in the 
pronunciation of particular words (the katharévousa rules, it should be noted, are also 
often alien even to Ancient Greek, since a modern pronunciation is used for the ancient 
written forms).^ All the following words, quite regular in SMG, viólate demotic rules 
in one way or another: ttoltittis- [pii'tis] ‘poet’; CKSpopt] [ekóro'mi] ‘excursión’; aroLxeio 
[sti'^io] ‘element’; cKTaaq [’ektasi] ‘extensión’; ex^pó? [ex'0ros] ‘enemy’; Traúaq [’pafsi] 
‘cessation’; CTi)pc|)Cúycü [simfo'no] ‘I agree’; peúpa [’revma] ‘current’. Cf. 11.2 and 11.6, 
and see Mackridge (1985: 28-31)). 

Just before the Second World War, the great French linguist André Mirambel ana- 
lysed the language situation then obtaining in Greece (Mirambel (1937), cf. Browning 
(1983: lllff)). Although at that time there was in theory a State of diglossia, he natu¬ 
rally found that actual practice was more subtly differentiated. At one extreme of the 
spectrum stood katharévousa, and at the other, the more or less artificial standardiza- 
tions of demotic (‘hairy’ language) advocated by hard-core ideologists. Between these 
poles stood: 

(15) (a) The normal language of scientific discourse, political debate and serious 

news reporting, the so-called ‘mixed’ variety (pLKTq [mi'kti]), which 
retained much of the basic structure of katharévousa but borrowed key 
modern terms from demotic in unmodified form and avoided the extreme 
archaism, formulaic phraseology and more complex grammatical struc- 
tures of puré katharévousa. 
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(b) The everyday language of the urban middle class (Ka9o|j.LXou|iéyTi 
[kaGomilu'meni] ‘colloquial (language)’), used also for journalism and 
much non-fictional writing; it was based on demotic structures supple- 
mented with elements from the learned language, and, as the more or 
less natural product of institutionalized diglossia, retained popular and 
learned forms side by side according to context (e.g. oukwtl [si'koti] = 
‘liver’ in a recipe, but rjirap [’ipar] = ‘liver’ in a medical context etc.)- 

(c) The language of the mass of the population (hppoTLKri [óimoti'ci]), still 
little influenced by katharévousa and differentiated by región; this was 
also, with some adaptation, the normal language of Creative literature, 
though many authors were already moving towards (b) and beyond. 

Today’s SMG in essence represents a continuation of (15b), with the spoken varieties 
of (15c) becoming increasingly assimilated to it. In its written form, it is the natural 
product of the extensión of (15b) into areas previously dominated by (15a) and 
katharévousa proper, and the resulting incorporation of elements from those sources 
has had its impact on speech as well (Koraís would be pleased, even though the results 
are fairly random). A more or less homogeneous demotic, based on forms of the tra- 
ditional spoken language unaffected by katharévousa, has therefore become more of 
an ideal construct than ever, and it survives today chiefly as the written language of 
Creative writers with a traditional cast of mind. As such, it may perhaps best be seen 
as a specialized register of SMG. 

By contrast, katharévousa as a distinct written variety is now virtually extinct, 
though until very recently it retained a toe-hold in the most conservative quarters, 
particularly the law, the church and the armed forces (e.g. ‘demotic’ was sanctioned 
as the language of the courts and legal documents only in 1985, and resistance is still 
in evidence among the older generation of lawyers). A passive ability to read it is still 
widespread among those exposed to it at school, but there is a real barrier between 
younger readers and worthwhile older texts (e.g. Papadiamándis’ work). Its spirit, none 
the less, survives in the continued calquing of words and expressions for new inven- 
tions and ideas, while those who know enough of its stylistic traits can still exploit its 
resources to deflate pomposity or silence a bore (though use of katharévousa otherwise 
is likely to be seen as evidence that the speaker is himself irredeemably pompous and 
boring). More generally, for as long as there are people with the necessary background, 
it remains a source of stylistic variation within SMG. 

This is not to say, however, that debate about the State of the language is over, or 
that all the problems created by diglossia have yet been fully overeóme. Generations 
of training are not forgotten overnight, and the clichéd corpulence of katharévousa, 
with its in-built emphasis on form at the expense of content, often resurfaces in official 
forms of SMG. There are, furthermore, those who still lament the absence of a fully 
stable and standardized written form of Greek, and criticize writers for ‘demoticizing’ 
learned forms or creating ‘neo-purist’ varieties by using elements alien to the spirit of 
demotic (see, for example, Kriarás (1987)); the oíd impatience for immediate, definitive 
and consistent Solutions lives on, hand in hand with a reluctance to accept any specific 
solution that presents itself. Most recently there has been renewed concern about the 
detrimental effeets of indeclinable foreign loans (chiefly now from English), and a 
revival of the debate about the integrity of the language which has led on to fresh 
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consideration of the relationship between Ancient and Modern Greek and the place 
of the ancient language in the school curriculum. 

All of this notwithstanding, the crucial fact remains that there is for the first time 
since the Hellenistic period a near-universal acceptance of one superordinate form of 
Greek, a variety that is coherent within well-defined parameters (see Mackridge (1985), 
Holton et al. (1997)), and offers a choice of registers appropriate to all spoken and 
written purposes. People can use this language without political implications or per¬ 
sonal risk, and the oíd emharrassment stemming from uncertainty ahout correct 
written usage is very largely a thing of the past. 

Freed from the oíd ideologies, writers too can enjoy the freedom and pleasure of 
experimenting with their uniquely rich and diverse traditions. Any dissatisfaction in 
literary circles with the hlander forms of the new Koine is as natural as that of the 
Creative writers of Ptolemaic Alexandria with its ancient equivalent, and one looks 
forward optimistically to the day when there will he an equally universal acceptance 
of the fact that the only fully standardized languages are dead ones, and that experi- 
mentation, diversity and change are a cause for celehration rather than concern. See 
Georgakopoúlou and Silk (2009) for up-to-date discussion, from several perspectives, 
of different standardizing ideologies in the development of Greek. 


17.8 A Range of Styles 

In written Greek a considerable gap between literary and non-literary composition still 
remains, though both the former, with its links to earlier demotic, and the latter, with 
its roots in the learned tradition of katharévousa, have in their different ways moved 
towards the spoken educated norm, as noted. Official and technical writing, for 
example, tends to have an impersonal, literal-minded and rather stodgy character, 
while Creative fiction and poetry allow in principie for a crisper, more personal and 
inventive use of the resources of the language. News reporting tends to go more with 
the former, comment etc. more with the latter. Spoken Greek is equally varied accord- 
ing to context, but colloquial speech has its own characteristic vocabulary (including 
slang, fillers, exclamations, ritualized greetings etc.) and a style distinguished by high 
levels of idiomaticity and large numbers of set phrases and expressions. 

We may conclude this chapter with some short examples (see also Mackridge (1985: 
338ff)). The passages in (16) below are: (a) a famous poem, (b) an extract from a liter¬ 
ary novel, (c) an extract from a crime novel, (d) a piece taken from the online news 
pages of a ‘serious’ newspaper, and (e) some clauses from a piece of draft legislation. 
The language of the first is a model of refined literary demotic, with no learned features 
(note especially the traditional demotic ayepa? [a'jeras] ‘air/wind’, with intrusive glide, 
for standard aépas- [a'eras]). The selections from the two novéis illustrate, respectively, 
a straightforward narrative style (albeit with idiosyncracies) and the colloquial lan¬ 
guage of an exchange between a detective and his superior; the former is mainly 
demotic but naturally allows learned features in routine expressions (e.g. the present 
middle participle in eTTLKelpeves- eKXoyés- [epi'cimenes eklo'jes] ‘imminent elections’), 
the latter puré urban vernacular. The fourth extract is a typical piece of factual 
journalism, a style in which a range of learned components is naturally embedded 
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(note, for example, the many abstract nouns with genitive dependents, the adverbs in 
-tüs- [-os], the consistent use of o ottoíos- [ o o'pios] rather than ttou [pu] in relative 
clauses, and once again the present middle participles). Finally, the draft legislation 
almost gives the impression of having been translated from katharévousa, with tell- 
tale features and structures carried over; note in particular the hyperbaton, 
including an aorist passive participle, in tl? kot' e^ot)aLoSÓTr|CTr| vópou CKhoBeiaes' 
TTpá^eLS" [tis kat eksusio'óotisi’nomuekóo'Gises'praksis], lit. ‘the in-accordance-with 
authority of-Iaw issued enactments’. No further commentary is provided, and there 
are no transcriptions. If this book has done its job, none will be needed. 

(16) (a) AuTToú|iaL yiaTÍ á4)T|CTa va TTepáCTCL éva irXaTÍ) TTOTápL pÉCTa 

I-regret because Tlet that pass a broad river within 

aiTÓ To SaxTuXá [lou 
from the fingers of-me 
XcopL? va TTUij obre [ua ardXa. 

without that I-drink even a drop. 

Tupa PuGí^opaL aTj]v trérpa. 

Now I-sink into-the stone. 

Eva piKpó TTeÚKO aro kókklvo x^M-Ci. 

A small pine in- the red soil, 

Sev ¿xw dXXri CTi)VTpo(j)Ld, 

not Thave other company. 

0,TL a-ydTTTiaa xáSilKc pa^í pe ra atriTLa 

Whatever I-loved was-lost together with the houses 
TTov eÍTav KatvoúpyLa to trepaapévo KaXoKatpi 
that were new the last summer 

Kat yKpéptaav pe tov ayépa tov (|)9LvoTrúpoi). 

and collapsed with the wind of-the autumn. 

Yórgos Seféris, Mythistorema, 18 

‘I am sorry for having let a broad river pass through my fingers 
without drinking a single drop. 

Now I’m sinking into the stone. 

A small pine-tree in the red soil 
is all the company I have. 

Whatever I loved vanished with the houses 

that were new last summer 

and collapsed in the autumn wind.’ 

Keeley and Sherrard (1967: 47) 

(b) 0™? Kd0e üépTTTTi (lpá8u, eíxav fíeyyépa. npoCTTTá0r|CTa 
As every Thursday evening, they-had party. I-tried 

va Tou? aTTOcfjúyu, Sev ávrexa obre yta éva KaXtiaTrépa, kol 

that them I-avoid, not Ttolerated even for a good-evening, and 

KXeL5ú0r|Ka aro Supdrtó pou. 'AKOua x^Lapó to Ké(f)L tous', atcnóSogoL 

Tlocked-myself in-the room of-me. I heard lukewarm the high-spirits of-them, optimistic 

pe TL? eTTLKeípeves' eKXoyé?. AXXd Se p' á(J)r|ve to KXdpa tou 

with the imminent elections. But not me left the cry of-the 
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TTaúXou. ALa0ayó|Eoi;y ótl ttoté Tria Se 9a eieeí-yr] tt] 

Pavlos. I-felt that never again not will I-forget that the 

XeLpoyop,ía Toy tt] crTiyiifi ttou x'^pí^CdM-e, Xe? kql x'^P'-Cape Ylq 

gestare of-him the moment that we-were-parting, you-say and we-were-parting for 

TtáyTa. TTÍe^a to TTpoatüiró pou ctto pagtXápi tcat (3aaayL¿ópouy 

ever. I-pressed the face of me into-the pillow and I-tortured-myself 

ya TT|y ayaXÚCTU d óae? yíyeTOL pttKpÓTepes' KLyfiCTeLs-, va Tpy 

that it I analyse in as-many-as happens smaller movements, that it 

TTpoCTStopLCTti) pe TT|y KÓSe CTTipaaía ttou lctws' éKpu(3e. 

I-define with the every meaning that perhaps it-was-hiding. 

Máro Doúka, Fool’s Gold (H Apxaía ZKovpLá), ch. 3 

‘Like every Thursday evening, they had a party. I tried to avoid them, I couldn’t stand 
even a “good evening”, and I shut myseif in my room. Their high spirits carne across as 
half-hearted, though they were optimistic about the imminent eiection. But I couldn’t let 
go of Pavlos’ weeping. I felt that I would never forget that gesture of his when we were 
parting, as if we were parting for ever. I pressed my face into the pillow and gave myseif 
a hard time analysing it into ever smaller movements, defining it with every meaning that 
it might conceal.’ 

(c) 2ÍT|KüjyeL TO (BXéppa kol pe KOLTá^eL. ‘Néa atr' tov 

He-lifts the gaze and me looks-at. ‘News from the 

AXpayo';’ pe puTÓeL. ‘'FÍTioTa yeórepo, k. SLeuBwTá. Toy ayaKpíyoupe 

Albanian?’, me he-asks. ‘Nothing newer, mister director. Him we-interrogate 

aKÓpa.’ ‘EtTLpapuyTLKá aTotxeía;’ KotfjTéj epurriaeLS', KO(})Tés' aTrayTfiaets-, 

still.’ ‘Incriminating evidence?’ Short questions, short answers, 

poyo Ta aTTapaÍTpTa yLa ya Sei^et ótl eíyoL á\4>a TryLypéyos-, 

only the indispensable for that he-show that he-is (a) choked, 

[3T|Ta arroSoTLKÓs' kol yáppa ouoLcáSris' kol auyKeKptpéyos'. ApepLKÓyiKa 

(b) efficient and (c) material and specific. American 

KÓXira, TÓ 'trape. ‘ Oxl, aXXá ¿xoupe auTÓTTTTi pápTupa, trou Toy 

tricks, it we-called. No, but we-have eye witness, that him 

ayayyúpLoe, ótrus" oas" eírta.’ ‘Autó Sey eiyai KaTayáyKT] 

recognized, as to-you I said.’ ‘This not is necessarily 

etTLpapyyTLKÓ OTOLxeio. l'oy eiSe ya Tpiyupyáet yúpw atró to ottítl. 

incriminating evidence. Him he-saw that he-prowl around from the house. 

Aey Toy eiSe oÚTe ya pTraiyeL, oÚTe va pyaíyet. AaKTuXLKÓ 

Not him he-saw neither that he-enter, ñor that he -go-out. Finger 

aTTOTUTTÚpaTa;’ ‘lloXXá. Ta TtepLoaÓTepa tou CetJyapLoú. 'Oxl 

prints?’ ‘Many. The more of-the couple. Not 

ópci)? TOU ÚTT 01 TT 0 U. (boyLKÓ ótiXo Se (3pé0T|Ke.’ Me rtapéaupe kul 

however of-the suspect. Murder weapon not was-found.’ Me he-leads-astray and 

pLXáw kl eycá TqXeypa4)LKá, o KÓttayos'. 

Tspeak also I telegraphese, the prick. 

Pétros Márkaris, Night News (Nvxrepivó AeXTÍo), ch. 2 

‘He looks up and stares at me. “News about the Albanian?”, he asks. “Nothing since we 
last spoke, sir. We’re still questioning him.” “Incriminating evidence?” Short questions, 
short answers, just what’s needed to show that he’s (a) up to his ears, (b) efficient and (c) 
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to the point and specific. American ploys, we called this. “No, but we have an eye-witness 
who recognized him, as I told yon.” “That’s not necessarily incriminating evidence. He 
saw him hanging around the house. He didn’t see him going in or out. Fingerprints?” 
“Lots. Mainly the couple’s. But not the suspect’s. No murder weapon.” He’s got me 
talking telegraphese too, the prick.’ 

(d) H iTayKÓa|j.La oiKovopia éhtoae to TeXeoTaio SLáoTTiira 

The global cconomy gave (in-)thc last intcrval 

Kamua arnaáSLa eTnfípáSuyoTis' ttis' TTTcáaris' kgl eTéTpeí|je 

some signs of-slowing of- the fall and allowcd 

OTL? xptlM-QTLaTripLaKés' ayopés' va ayaKáp.í|joi)y oxtTLKCós', 

tü-the money markets that they-rccovcr accordingly, 

ouoLaaTLKá va anaariKuOoúy Xíyo aíro ra (3á0r| tt|S' paúpris' 

csscntially that thcy-rise a-littlc from the dcpths of-the black 

Tpúiras' aTT|y oiroía eíxav KaTaTtaet p.eTa tl? ttoXXés' KaTappeútjets' 

holc in-the which thcy-had fallcn-down after the many collapscs 

TpoTteCúy TO Ttepatjpéyo t|)OLyÓTrupo. ITap' óXa auTÓ ot eKTLp.Tiaets' 

of-banks the last autumn. Despite all this the estímales 

yta TT|y otKoyoptKTi 6paaTT|pLÓTr|Ta otous' irpcÓTOus' Tpets' p.tiyes' tou 

for the economic activity in-the first three months of-the 

2009 eíyaL enTeXú? auTÍOeTes'. OÚTe to AteOyés' Nop,LopaTLKÓ Tapeto 

2009 are entircly contrary. Neither the I M F 

OÚTe o OOZA prrópeaay ya peTabúaoyy OeTtKa pr|yúpaTa yta to 

ñor the OFICD could that thcy-report positive messages about the 

Pápos' tt|S' ú(J)eaT|S' lí yta tov xpóvo Kat TT|y évTaoT] tt|S' 

weight of-the recession or about the time and the inteiisity of-the 

avÓKapiJtTis'. AyTtOeTüJS', ot auyeyets' ayaOeojptiaets' Setxyoiiy ótl t| 

recovery. On-the-contrary, the continual revisions show that the 

eTepxópeyri úpteari Oa eíyat toXú PaOÚTepT] aíro TT|y ayapeyópeyT]. 

on-coming recession will be much deeper than the being-expected(-onc). 

Antónis Karakoúsis, To Vima (To BT¡¡ia), Sunday 26 April 2009 

‘The global economy in the last period has given some signs of a slowing rate of fall and 
has allowed the money markets to recover accordingly, in effect to rise a little from the 
depths of the black hole into which they had fallen with the collapse of so many banks 
last autumn. None the less, estimates of economic activity in the first three months of 
2009 are entirely contrary. Neither the IMF ñor the OECD was able to report positive 
messages about the severity of the recession or the time and strength of the recovery. On 
the contrary, continual revisions indicare that the oncoming recession will be much deeper 
than expected.’ 

(e) Axébto Nópot): FlSlkti Ayuyri Kat hKiralbenaTi yta tt] 

Draft of-law. .Special Education and Learning for the 

6Laacf)áXLCTr| iatoy euKapttüy ae ÓTopa pe ayaTTtipta Kat 

assurance of-equal opportunities to individuáis with disability and 

etbiKes- eKTTaLSeuTLKés- ayáyKes". 
special educational needs. 

Ap0po 1: hyyota Kat XIkottós' 

Article 1: Meaning and Purpose 
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1. H avairripía arroTeXeL (|)i:aLKÓ [lépos' tti? avOpÚTTLyris' ínrapíris' 

1. The disability comprises natural part of-the human existence 

KOL ae Kopía irepLTTTUCTri Sen uTTo(3L(3áCeL to SLKaíupa ron aTÓpou 
and in no circumstance not it-diminishes the right of-the individual 
aTT| auppeToxfi T crTt] auyeLacjjopá ron arT]v Kotyuyta. 

to-the participation or the contribution of-him to-the society. 

2. ElSlkti Ayuyfi Kai EKTraL8euaT| (EAE) eryai to aúyoXo Tiny 

2. Special Education and Learning (SEIL) is the total of-the 

Tapexopévuy eiSLKÚy eKTtaLSeuTLKÚy uTrripeaLÚy otous' paOrirés' pe 

being-provided special educational Services to-the pupiis with 

ayaTTT|pLa kol SLairLarupeyes' etBiKe? eKTratSeuTLKés' ayáyKes', ttou 

disability and acknowledged special educational needs, that 

8Laa())aXí^oyy ae auToús' oXoKXriptüpéyp eKTraL8ei)ap, Laes’ euKaLpíes' 

ensure to them integrated education, equal opportunities 

yta TtXfipri anppeToxfi leat ai)yeLac|)opá aTT|y KotyuyLa, aye^áprprp 
for full participation and contribution to-the society, independent 

8La(3ía)ar|, OLKOyopiKfi auTapKeta kol auToyopía. 

living, economic sclf-sufficiency and autonomy. 

3. O ópo? EAE ayTLKaOtaTÓ Toy ópo ‘ElSlktí Ayuyfi' otti 

The term SEl, replaces the térra ‘Special Education’ in-thc 

yopoOeata Kat otl? kot' efouaLobÓTpap yópon eKboOeíaes' irpájeis'. 

legislation and in-the according-to authority of-law issued enactmcnts. 

Draft Legislation (website of the Ministry of Education and Religious Affairs, April 2009) 

‘Green Paper: Special Education and Learning to secute equal opportunities for individuáis 
with disabilities and special educational needs. 

Article 1: Meaning and Purpose. 

1. Disability forms a natural part of human existence and in no circumstance does it 
reduce the right of the individual to particípate in or contribute to society. 

2. Special Education and Learning (SEL) constitutes the totality of special educational 
Services provided for students with disabilities and certified special educational needs, 
that secute for them integrated education, equal opportunities fully to particípate in 
and contribute to society, an independent lifestyle, economic self-sufficiency and 
personal autonomy. 

3. The term SEL replaces the term “Special Education” in legislation and in enactments 
issued with the authority of law.’ 


Notes 

1 Though born in Odessa and educated in Constantinople, Psycháris settled in Paris to pursue 
an academic career and claimed to feel comfortable only with the Erench versión of his 
Christian ñame. 

2 E.g. a Word like trpáypa was pronounced in Ancient Greek as [praqma], but in Modern as 
['prayma] ‘thing’ (beside demotic irpúpa [’prama]). 
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Ancient Greek personal ñames are given ¡n their familiar Anglo-Latin forms, Byzantine ñames, 
even the most familiar, as transliterations of their Greek spellings (using chfph for chi/phi), and 
modern Greek ñames in a largely phonetic spelling (using ch for chi, and / for phi except where 
ph- is so well established word-initially that /- spellings might hinder effective use of the Índex; 
so Fhilippídis not Filipptdis etc.)- No system is entirely adequate, and none will ever satisfy all 
bodies of opinión; no further justification is therefore attempted. 


accent 

ancient, based primarily on pitch 
modulation xx, 5, 41 
shift to stress-based system in Koine xx, 5, 
41, 118, 122, 162, 165, 167, 169-70 
acclamations 325, 327-33 
accusative and infinitive 
replaces factive accusative and participle 
construction in ‘basic’ Koine 92-3 
widely replaced by finite clauses in ‘basic’ 
Koine (indirect statements and 
indirect commands) 93^, 143, 

156-7, 180 
accusative case 

as replacement for dative in northern 

dialects of modern Greek 284-5, 384, 
449 

as replacement for dative to mark indirect 
objects 116-17, 179-80, 184-5, 337 
development of, as ‘default’ prepositional 
case 107-8, 154, 173, 180, 186, 
246-7, 284-5, 341 

in competition with genitive as indirect 
object marker 180, 184-5, 284, 337, 
384 

Achacan (putative prehistoric dialect 
group) 18 

Achacan League 87-8, 124-5 
Doric koine of 87-8 
Achilles Tatius 136 


adjectives, developments in late antique/ 
Medieval Greek 289-92 
Aelian 136 

Aeolic (ancient dialect group) 14, 18, 20, 
23-4, 25, 26 

see also Boeotian; Lesbian; Thessalian 
Aelius Aristides 135, 136, 140-1 
Aeschylus 56, 138 
Aetolian League 87-8, 124-5 
Doric (North-West Greek) koine of 87-8 
akritic songs 214-15, 333-4, 407 
Albanian 227-9 
Alcaeus 50-1, 99 
Alemán 53 

Alexander the Great 79, 81 

Alexandria 79, 98, 99 

Alexandrian poetry 98-9 

Aléxios I Komnenós 201-2, 213, 238-9 

Ancient Greek 

decline of local dialects of (excluding 
Attic) 84-8 

defining characteristics of within Indo- 
European family of languages 9-10 
literary and official dialects of (excluding 
Attic) 43-65 
local dialects of 13-41 
prehistory and early history of 13-24 
see also under ñames of individual dialects 
Anna Komnené 201, 213-14 
the Alexiad of 238-40, 264-8 
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Antigonids 80 
Antioch 79, 245 
Antiphon 68 
aorist 

active/passive forms of in Medieval 
Greek 303, 318 

merger with perfect 102, 131-2, 154, 
176-8, 245, 302, 318, 330 
middle forms replaced by passive 103, 
130, 256 

middle forms replaced by perfect 
active 247, 256, 341 
see also past tense paradigms 
aphaeresis 276-7, 329, 332, 336, 353 
Apókopos 367-8 
Apolionius of Rhodes 98 
Apostolic Fathers 152-4 
Appian 136 

Arab conquests, in Byzantine empire 195-6 
Aramaic 114, 148-9 

Arcadian dialect 14, 18, 21, 25, 27, 36-7 
Arcado-Cypriot (ancient dialect group) 14, 
16, 18, 22 

archaic Greek poetry 43-56 

see also under ñames of individual poets 
Archilochus 49-50 
Archimedes 98 
Arianism 192-3 

Aristophanes 67, 75-6, 101, 104 
Armenia 209 

Armenian, as a literary language (early 
medieval) 209 
Arrian 136, 146 
arricie (definite) 

development of in Medieval Greek 289 
forms of used as relative pronouns 186, 
293-4, 336 
Asia Minor 

Ghristians deported from 431 
Greek in 13, 18, 20, 75, 76, 81, 90, 
113-14, 170, 207, 208-9, 212, 384, 
398-404, 406 
Asianism 99-100, 134-5 
Atatürk, Mustafa Kemal 430 
athematic verbs, replaced 102, 187, 303-5 
Athenian, Oíd (modern dialect group) see 
Oíd Athenian 

Athens 

as capital of modern Greece 383, 428 
in the Hellenistic period 101-2 


prestige of ancient, as a factor in the rise 
of Attic 67-70, 73-7 
Attalus II, king of Pergamum 95 
Attalus III, king of Pergamum 125 
Attic declension, eliminated from the 
Koine 83 
Attic dialect 

adopted as official language by the 
Macedonian court 80-3 
advocated as basis for a modern 
standard 427, 439 

as a learned language in Roman/Byzantine/ 
Ottoman periods 133-41, 213-14, 
231-42, 417-18 

as a literary dialect (classical period) 56-9, 
67-72 

as an official dialect (classical 
period) 40-1, 73-7 
Athenian, in the Hellenistic/Roman 
periods 101-5, 163-5 
classical 3, 13-14, 16, 19, 22, 27, 40-1, 
56-9, 67-77 

early development as a ‘standard’ 
language 67-77 

see also Great Attic; Koine (Hellenistic/ 
Román) 

orthography of xviii-xx, 3, 40-1, 85-6 
see also Atticism 

Attic-lonic (ancient dialect group) 14, 15, 

16, 22-3 

see also Attic; lonic 
Atticism 

Atticist grammars and léxica 137-9 
‘errors’ in Atticizing authors (Román/ 
Byzantine) 141, 213-14, 233-4, 
235-6, 239^0 

impact on ‘higher’ Koine writing in the 
Román empire 135-7, 145-6 
impact on learned Christian writing 
(Román period) 155-9 
in the Román, Byzantine and Ottoman 
periods 133-41, 213-14, 231-42, 
264-8, 417-18 

in the Second Sophistic (Román 
period) 133-41 

moderated in 3rd century ad (‘literary’ 
Koine) 136-7 

origins, as reaction to Asianism 99-100 
principal markers of 138-9, 157-8, 

267-8 
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augment, in Medieval Greek/Modern Greek 
dialects 319, 327, 342, 386, 395, 

399, 426 
Avars 195 

Balkan Sprachbund 227-9 

‘barbarían’ invasions of Román empire 193 

Basil, St (the Great) 155 

‘be’, verb transferred to middle 

paradigm 154, 256, 303^ 

Bergadés 367-8 
Bértos, Neílos (Nathanaél) 226 
Bessaríon, Cardinal 220, 230 
bilingualism 

Greek-Coptic 111-13, 169-70 
Greek-Latin 98, 126-32, 196-7 
Greek-Romance 345-9, 367, 368, 396, 
397, 415 

Greek-Semitic 106-7, 111, 114, 147-9 
Greek-Turkish 379-81, 398-9, 402-4, 
315-16, 418-19 
Bithynia 80, 125 
Bithynian diaiect (modern) 113 
Boeotian diaiect (ancient) 13, 14, 19, 22, 23, 
24, 25, 26, 84-7 
koineization of 84-7 
orthography of 27, 33, 85-6 
principal characteristics of 32-3, 86 
Bulgarian 227-9 
Bulgars 197-8, 199, 325-6 
language (Turkic) 325 
Byron, Lord 377 
Byzantine State 
at its height 197-200 
decline and fall of 200-5 
established 194-7 
importance of Greek culture 
within 210-14 

Callimachus 98 
Callinicus 156-7, 237-8 
calques (French-/English-based), in written 
Greek of 

modern period 221, 421, 447 
see also loanwords/loan translations 
Cappadocian (modern diaiect 

group) 113-14, 274, 382, 398, 

401-2, 403-4 

as part of an ‘eastern’ Koine 402, 404 
breakdown of gender system in 401-2 


marking of definiteness in 402 
Turkish influence on 403-4 
Carthage 124 
Cassius Dio 137 

chain effects, in development of Greek vowel 
System 160-3 
Chariton 101 
Charlemagne 199 
Chatzidákis, Yeóryios 455 
Choniátes, Michaél 202 
Choniátes, Nikétas 202, 213, 264 
choral lyric 53-6 
Chortátsis, Yeóryios 392-3 
Christianity/Christian literature 134, 147-59, 
191, 192-3, 195, 197-8, 199, 202-3, 
204-5, 225-6, 253-8, 373-4, 419-21 
Chronicle of the Morea 216, 349-57 
vernacular language of 349-51, 353-7 
chronicles 222-5 
early/middle Byzantine 245-53 
in later medieval vernacular 216, 349-57 
Chrysostom, John 155, 225 
Cicero 69, 126 

Clement of Alexandia 155, 223 
Cleopatra 125 

elide pronouns see pronouns, personal 
(elide) 

common Greek (hypothetical source of 
ancient dialects) 9-10, 16 
compensatory lengthening 27, 38, 41 
complement ciauses, finite variants replace 
accusative + infinitive in Koine 93-4, 
143, 157 

compounds (nominal/adjectival), popularity 
of in medieval vernacular 330, 332-3, 
342 

conditional periphrases 

forms of in late antique/Medieval 

Greek see under future indicative 
shift of to pluperfect function in Medieval 
Greek 297, 300-1 

conjugation, anomalies levelled out of Great 
Attic/Koine 73, 102-3 
consonant system 

summary of changes in Hellenistic/Roman 
periods 170-2 

summary of changes in middle 
ages 274-6, 281-3 
Constantine the Great 134, 155, 191, 

192-3 
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Constantinople 

educated (Greek) speech of, ¡n modern 
period 384, 421, 448-51 
educated speech of, in medieval 
period 338, 341-2 
falls to the Ottoman Turks 205 
founded 155, 193 
Greeks hounded out of 433 
taken and sacked by the fourth 
crusade 203 
contract verbs 

interaction with other imperfective classes 
in medieval Greek 307-12 
paradigmatic confusión between different 
classes of; development of in Medieval 
Greek 313-16, 350 
co-ordination/parataxis in ‘popular’ 

Greek throughout the ages 107, 151, 245, 
410 

Coptic 

as an administrative language 191, 

209-10 

as a literary language 191, 209-10 
influence on vernacular Egyptian 
Koine 111-13, 169, 170 
Cretan dialect 
ancient 25, 27, 29-30 
medieval 216-17, 360-2, 366-8 
modern 277, 281, 283, 382, 392-8 
Cretan Renaissance 361-2, 392-3 
Crete 

medieval 360-1 
modern 382, 392-3 
crusades 202-3 
Crusius, Martin 416 
Cynicism 98 
Cypriot dialect 
ancient 14, 18, 21, 121, 274 
forming part of an ‘eastern’ Koine 
(Hellenistic/Roman) 113-14, 402 
medieval 216-17, 274-5, 356-7, 360, 
362-6 

modern 274-5, 281, 382, 306-7, 

391-2 

phonological characteristics of medieval/ 
modern 362-4 
syllabary (ancient) 12-13 
Cyprus 

medieval 198, 360 
modern 339, 433-5, 436, 437 


Danubian principalities (Moldavia and 

Wallachia) 373, 375, 415, 417, 421, 
427 
dative case 

absence in ‘vernacular’ bterature (12th 
century onwards) 337, 350 
decline of in Koine/early medieval 

vernacular (replaced by accusative/ 
genitive/prepositional phrases) 97, 
107-8, 116-17, 179-80, 184-5, 186, 
284-5 

obsolete in early modern colloquial 387, 
440 

residual in educated colloquial (from 12th 
century) 284, 341-2 
restricted popular use in Roman/early 
Byzantine periods 152, 246-7, 255, 
330 

retained in ‘formal’ written styles 
throughout Roman/Byzantine/ 
Ottoman/modern periods 138, 246-7, 
255, 262, 264, 284, 341-2, 418, 
422-3, 453 

declensional anomaly, levelled out in Attic/ 
Koine 82-3, 102, 285-6 
degemination 

absence of in Cypriot (and other south- 
eastern dialects) 274, 363 
in late antique/Medieval Greek 274 
Dellapórtas, Linárdos 366-7 
Delmoúzos, Aléxandros 457-60 
demonstrative pronouns see pronouns, 
demonstrative 
Demosthenes 69, 72, 79 
‘demotic’ Greek in modern period 
exemplified 406-11, 423-6, 442-5, 

446-52 

historical morphology of 284-323 
historical phonology of 274-7, 281^ 
now distanced from modern standard 411, 
460, 461-2 

see also standard Modern Greek 
Psycháris and 446-52, 454-7, 459 
Solomos and 442-5 
see also demoticism 
demoticism (20th century) 

educational aims of the movement 457-60 
linked with left-wing politics 457-62 
progress of 454-62 
roots of 419-21, 442-5 
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‘demoticizing’ written styles, for practical/ 
educational purposes 418-21 
dialects (ancient) see under Ancient Greek 
decline of 84-8 
dialects (medieval/modern) 

northern group, origins and principal 
markers of 338, 384, 404-6 
survey of major divisions (Pontic and 
Cappadocian/south-eastern/Cretan- 
Cycladic/Peloponnesian-Heptanesian/ 
Tsakonian/Old Athenian/northern/ 
South Italian) 381-4 

see also under ñames of individual dialects 
dictatorship 

of Metaxás 431 
of ‘the Colonels’ 434-5, 461-2 
Digenés Akrities, epic of 214-15, 333-7 
impact as model for ‘vernacular’ 
literature 215-16, 334 
diglossia 3-5 

in antiquity 84-8 (Koine vs. local dialect), 
99-100, 133-7 (Attic vs. Koine) 
in Byzantium 151-66 (learned vs. 
vernacular) 

in the modern period 413-27, 438-62 
(semi-)resolved 461-6 
Diocletian 191 
Diodorus Siculus 131 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus 126 
Dodecanese, medieval literature from 391 
Doric (ancient dialect group) 
in literature 53-6, 66, 99 
koines 87-8 

see North-West Greek; Peloponnesian 
Doric; West Greek 
Doúkas, Neófytos 439 
dual number 

abandoned in Great Attic/Koine 73, 138 

East Greek (ancient dialect group/putative 

source thereof) 10, 14-15, 16, 19-24, 
24-6, 36-41 

ecclesiastical Greek (ancient/ 

medieval) 155-9, 220-1, 256-8, 
270-1, 419-20 

educated speech (late Byzantine/early 

modern) 338, 341-2, 384-8, 419-21, 
448-9, 451 

as factor in development of modern 
standard 383-4 


Educational Society 458-60 
Egypt 80, 88-9, 111 
Koine in 111-13, 114-22, 163-87 
see also bilingualism, Greek-Coptic 
Elean (ancient North-West Greek 
dialect) 30-1, 121, 123 
elegiac and iambic poetry (ancient) 49-50 
Epictetus 146-7 
Epicureanism 98 
Erotókritos, language of 393-8 
Euclid 98 

Euripides 56, 80, 138 

Eusebius 140, 155, 223, 251 

Eustáthios, Bishop 201-2 

exegesis of Christian texts 225-6, 256-8 

Faliéros, Marinos 367 
final consonants, prehistoric loss of (other 
than [n, r, s]) 10 
final [n] 

in Ancient Greek 171-2 
in medieval and modern Cypriot 274-5, 
363 

in Medieval and Modern Greek 274-5, 
327, 353, 411, 424, 450 
first declension (a-stems) 

begins to merge with third declension in 
Hellenistic/Roman Koine 120-1, 

181 

merger with third declension continued in 
Medieval/Modern Greek 286-8, 

425 

origin of imparisyllabic paradigms 
in 287-8 

simplified in Medieval Greek 285-6 
folk songs 215, 333-4, 406-11 
and demoticism 406-7 
oral/demotic character of 334, 336-7, 
406-11, 320-1 

standardization of language of 406-7, 

460 

Fóskolos, Márkos Andónios 393 
Frederick Otto, Prince (= King Otto of 
Greece) 378, 428 
Friendly Society 376-7 
future indicative 

decline of through sound change; 

alternations with present indicative/ 
aorist subjunctive 117, 129, 156, 240, 
256, 264, 298-9, 317, 330 
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future indicative (Cont’d) 

decline of through sound change; growth 
of infinitival and ‘subjunctive’ 
periphrases (future and 
conditional) 117, 130-1, 174, 228-9, 
256, 298-302, 317, 341, 350-1, 355, 
387, 392, 396, 412 

Galen 137 

gender, breakdown of distinctions of in 
Pontic/Cappadocian 401-2 
generics, in late antiquity/early middle 
ages 248, 256 
genitive case 

as indirect object marker in Southern 
dialects (modern) and standard 
Modern Greek 284, 384 
as replacement for dative to mark indirect 
object 116, 180, 184-5, 284-5 
in competition with accusative as indirect 
object marker 116-17, 179-80, 

184-5, 284-5, 337, 384 
Germanos, St 197, 256-8 
gerunds, development of from active 
participles see participles 
Glínos, Dimítris 459 
Glykás, Michaél 215, 227, 337 
Gorgias 68-9, 100 

Great Attic (the basis for the Koine) 75-7, 
80-3 

markers of 82 

Great Idea, the (modern Greek 
irredentism) 428-31 
Greece, modern 428-37 
civil war in 432-3 
Germán occupation of 431-2, 460 
irredentism (the Great Idea) 428-31 
joins the EC (now EU) 436-7 
relations with Turkey 428-31, 433-7 
war of independence 377-8 
Greek culture (ancient), impact of on Román 
World 132-7 
Greek language 

in eastern Román empire and its Byzantine 
successor 125-6, 196-7, 207-12 
in Hellenistic world 88-9 
in Ottoman empire 374, 379-81 
origins and development of modern 

standard 382-3, 385-8, 411, 448-9, 
451, 461-5 


see also Ancient Greek; Atticism; 

bilingualism; ‘demotic’ 

Greek; diglossia; katharévousa; Koine; 

standard Modern 
Greek; vernacular 
Gregory, St, of Nazianzus 155 
Gregory, St, of Nyssa 155 

hagiography 213, 225-6, 253-6 
Hannibal 124 
Hebrew 106, 107, 147-52 
Heliodorus 101 
Hellenistic period, defined 80 
Hellenistic poetry 98-9 
Heptanesian dialects (modern, = dialects of 
the lonian islands) 382, 384 
role in formation of modern 

standard 382-4, 386-8, 442-4, 448 
Herákleios 195-6 
Hermas (the Shepherd) 153 
Herodas 105 
Herodes Atticus 136 
Herodotus 60-4, 74, 231, 233, 239^0, 
242 

hesychasts 204-5 
Hippocrates 63 
Hipponax 105 
Homer 44-9 

influence of language of 49-59 

iconoclasm 197-8, 251, 257 
imperfect indicative 

endings of see past tense paradigms 
modal use in late antique/Byzantine 
Koine 154, 237-8 
modal use with va [na] in medieval 
vernacular 299 

imperfect passive paradigm, remodelled in 
Medieval Greek 320-3 
imperfective stem formation, remodelled in 
Medieval Greek 303-16, 276 
infinitives 
articular 

elimination of from medieval 
vernacular 297 

expanded in Hellenistic/Roman/ 
Byzantine Koine 94-6, 129-30, 
156-7, 245, 260, 262 
partly preserved in South Italian and 
Anatolian dialects 389-91, 400 
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use of, steadily reduced in late antique/ 
Medieval/eariy Modern Greek 93-4, 
105, 129, 157, 173, 245, 271, 296-7, 
336-7, 341, 387, 389-91, 411 
see also accusative and infinitive; 
subjunctive 

interrogative pronouns see pronouns, 
interrogative 

lonic (ancient dialect group) 13, 14, 18, 22, 
27, 37^0 

Atticization of 76-7 
demise as a written variety 77 
development of regional standard 
(official) 14, 60-1, 76 
early regularization of anomalies in 73 
in elegiac/iambic verse of archaic 
period 49-50 
in Homer 44-9 
influence of, on literary/official 
Attic 67-75 

literary standard based on 60-5 
loustinianós (Justinian) 194-5 
irredentism (modern Greek) 428-31 
Isocrates 69, 99-100, 134, 136 
isoglosses (ancient) 15-17, 18-24 
Istanbul (= Constantinople after 1930) 433 
Italian, South (modern dialect group) 383, 
388-91 

infinitives preserved in 389-91 
Italos, loánnes 201 

Jewish(-Christian) literature in Koine 106-8, 
147-52 

see also Semitic substrate in Jewish Greek 
Justinian see loustinianós 

Kakridís, loánnis 460 
Kálvos, Andréas 443 
Kapodístrias, Count loánnis 377, 378 
Karamanlís, Konstandínos 433, 435-6 
Karamanlís, Kóstas 437 
Katartzís, Dimítrios 421 
katharévousa (‘purifying’ language) 411, 
421, 445-6, 451, 452-4, 458, 459, 
460, 461, 462, 464-5 
demise of, as distinct variety 464-5 
impact on development of standard 
Modern Greek 461-5 
origins and development of 439^2, 
445-6, 452-4 


Kekauménos 222, 262-4 
kleftic ballads 375, 407 
klefts 374-5, 376 
Kodrikás, Panayótis 440-2 
Koine (Byzantine) 

as a spectrum of written styles (archaizing) 
academic/ecclesiastical 220-1, 268-70 
administrative (official) 221-2, 270-1 
Christian exegesis and 
hagiography 225-6, 253-8 
chronography 222-5, 245-53 
other secular writing 222, 258-68 
as inherited from antiquity 220, 245-51, 
253-6 

Atticized/belletristric variety of 213-14, 
233-7 

see also Attic dialect; Atticism 
defined to exelude writing based on 
colloquial varieties (for which see 
vernacular) 220 

late, as basis for educated written style of 
17th/18th centuries 221, 226-7, 
271-2 

middle-late, as emerging written style 

combining modern syntax with ancient 
morphology/lexicon 224-5, 226-7, 
251-3, 258-68, 68-70, 270-1, 341-2 
Koine (Hellenistic/Roman) 

as concrete expression of the notion 
‘Greek’ 87 

as a continuum of spoken dialects 84, 
88-9, 110-14 

as extensión of Great Attic (an official 
variety) 77, 80-3, 88-96, 141-3 
as language of technical/philosophical 
discourse 98 

as literary dialect in Hellenistic/Roman 
periods 96-8, 146-54, 253-6 
early development of 80-3, 90^ 
in Asia Minor (‘eastern’ Koine) 113-14 
in Egypt 106-8, 111-13, 114-21 
in the Middle East 113 
in ‘oíd’ Greece 84-7, 88 
impact of Attic/Atticism 

on Christian writing in 155-6, 157-8 
on official/literary styles of 134-6, 
144-6, 155-6, 157-8 
in contact with Eatin 126-32 
in popular Christian writing 137, 147-57, 
253-6 
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Koine (Hellenistic/Roman) {Cont’d) 
literary reactions to, ¡n Hellenistic 
World 98-100 

morphological/syntactic developments 
in 92-6, 97, 102-3, 105, 107-10, 
114-17, 120-2, 172-87 
phonological developments in 117-20, 
122, 160-3, 170-2 
spoken varieties of, in Román empire 
in Athens 163-5 

in Egypt 114-17, 165-70, 172-87 
status and role in Hellenistic 

kingdoms 88-90, 96-8, 100-8 
status and role in ‘oíd’ Greece 83-8 
status and role in Román empire 124-6 
survival of ‘lonic’ vocabulary in 97-8 
written varieties in Román empire (stylistic 
levels) 144-59 
Koine (in Ottoman empire) 

as inherited from Byzantium 413-19 
developed as written standard (de facto 
‘official’ language of independent 
Greece) 422-3, 426-7, 441-2 
Koine (modern) 

as range of spoken/written styles 
subsumed under standard Modern 
Greek 464-5 

as written standard in 17th to early 19th 
centuries 422-3, 426-7, 441-2 
koineization, of ancient dialects 84-8 
Kolokotrónis, Theódoros 377 
Komnené, Anna 201, 213, 238-40 
metaphrase of the Alexiad 264-8 
prose style of the Alexiad 238-40 
Komnenós, Aléxios I 200-2, 213, 238, 240 
Konstantínos VII Porphyrogénnetos 198, 
222, 258-62 

different stylistic ‘levels’ used by 259-62 
Konstantínos VIII Palaiológos 205 
Koraís, Adamándios 439-42 
linguistic programme of 439 
Kornáros, Vitséntzos 393, 394 
see also Erotókritos 
Kostandás, Dimítrios 421 
Kritóboulos, Michaél 231, 240-2 

Laconian (ancient dialect) 19, 27, 28-9, 53 
revival of written use in Román period 
84 

see also Tsakonian 


language question 

origins of the modern debate 426-7 
progress and resolution of 438-66 
see also diglossia 
Latin 

influence on Greek 126-32, 143 
rapid decline of, in Byzantine 
empire 196-7, 207-8 
Lausanne, treaty of 431 
Lesbian (ancient dialect) 14, 18, 23-4, 25, 
26, 27, 34-5, 50-2 
revival of in Román times 84 
Linear A 1 

Linear B see Mycenaean Greek 
loanwords/loan translations 
from Ancient Greek into 
katharévousa 447-8 
from Ancient Greek into modern 
demotic 447-8 
from Lnglish 421, 466 
from Lrench into medieval vernacular 345, 
349, 366 

from Lrench into written styles, including 
katharévousa 221, 421, 447 
from Italian into medieval vernacular 345, 
397, 415, 443 

from Latin into Hellenistic/Roman 
Koine 127-8, 245 
from Romanian into modern 
vernacular 415 
from Turkish into modern 

vernacular 379-81, 402, 403^, 411, 
415, 418-19, 447 
Longus 101, 136 
Ludan 136 
Lysias 68-9, 138 

Macedonia 

partly incorporated into modern Greek 
State 429 

rise of ancient 79-80 
Macedonian dynasty (Byzantine) 198 
Macedonian language (ancient) 79-80 
Macedonian language (modern) 227 
Machairás, Leóndios 360, 362-6 
Makários, Archbishop 435 
Makriyánnis, General 381, 411 
Malálas, loánnes 224, 245-51 
Manassés, Konstantínos 224, 227 
Manzikert (Malazgirt), battle of 200 
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Mauríkios 328, 329 
Mavrokordátos, Aléxandros 417, 418 
Medieval Greek (spoken) 

principal morphological/syntactic 
developments 277-81, 284-323 
principal phonological 

developments 274-7, 281-4 
see also Koine (Byzantine) 

Menander, conservatism of language 
of 102-5 

metaphrases (transposition of texts between 
registers) 213, 227, 264-8 
Metochités, Theódoros 220 
middle voice 

loss of distinct aorist/future forms of, in 
Hellenistic/Roman Koine 103, 130, 
256 

mime 101,105 

Mithridates, king of Pontus 125 
Moisiódax, losípos 421-3, 439 
Moldavia see Danubian principalities 
monophysitism 195, 209, 210 
Morea (= Peloponnese), despotate of 204, 
205, 349 

Móschos, loánnis 225-6, 253-6 
Mycenaean Greek (and Linear B script) xviii, 
1-2, 10-13, 19-21, 22 

nasal suffixes, extended in imperfective 
stems in medieval vernacular 
305-7 

National Language Society 457 
National Schism 430 
Navaríno, battle of 377 
negative polarity Ítems, in Medieval/Modern 
Greek 347-8 

neologism, in written Modern Greek of 19th 
century 442, 447-8 
Neroulós, lákovos Rizos 442 
neuter paradigms, in late antique/Medieval 
Greek 288-9 
New Comedy 101-5 
New Testament 114, 147-52 
as model for ‘popular’ literary 
language 137, 152-5, 253-6 
possible Semitisms in 147-9 
‘Nika’ riot 194-5, 248-50 
nominal morphology and syntax 

in Hellenistic/Roman Koine see Koine 
(Hellenistic/Roman) 


in Medieval/Modern Greek 284-96 
see also under individual tapies 
nominative, as default case for ‘tópica!’ 
adjunets 148-9, 181-3, 245-6 
for nominative absolute see also 
participles 

Normans 200, 212, 238-9 
northern dialects (modern) 382, 404-6 
North-West Greek (ancient dialect 

group) 13, 14, 15, 16, 21-2, 23, 24, 
25, 30-2 

North-West Greek Koine (Hellenistic/ 

Román) 87-8 

Noumás (perodical of demoticist 
movement) 457, 460 

Oikonómos, Konstandínos 439 
Oíd Athenian (modern dialect group, now 
largely defunct) 274, 276, 283, 382, 
384 

Oíd Athenian School (modern literary 
movement) 445 
optative 

decline/elimination of from Koine 82, 
102-3, 130, 143 
replacements for 130 
retention as Atticizing trait (Román/ 

Byzantine/Ottoman) 138, 141, 233, 
234, 240 
Origen 155, 223 
Orthodox church 

in Byzantine empire 195, 197-8, 199, 204, 
205 

role of in Ottoman period; linguistic 
implications 373-4 

see also Christianity/Christian literature 
orthography 

conservatism of Greek, and 
implications 3-4 
of Boeotian 27, 33, 85-6 
of classical Attic (basis for Koine and 
modern standard) xviii-xx, 3, 40-1, 
85-6 

Otto, King see Frederick Otto, Prince 
Ottoman empire 
decline of 374-7 
expansión of 204-5, 373 
fate of Greek speakers in 373-8, 

428-31 

Ottoman Turks 204-5, 371-8 
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Palaiológos, Andrónikos 343 
Palamás, Kostís 455 
Pállis, Aléxandros 456 
Pamphylian (ancient dialect) 15, 111 
Papadópoulos, Yeóryios 434, 435 
Papandréou, Andréas 436, 437 
Papandréou, George Andréas 437 
Papandréou, Yeóryios 432, 434, 461 
papyri (Egyptian) 90, 101, 105, 114-17, 
172-87 

participles, decline of in Román Koine/ 

medieval vernacular 94, 97, 131-2, 
181-3, 245-6, 253, 255, 297-8 
past tense paradigms, remodelled 109-10, 
143-4, 176-8, 318-19, 320-3, 350, 
384 

Patriarchate, role of in Ottoman empire 
374 

Pausanias 136 

Peloponnesian dialects (modern) 382-3 
as principal vernacular component of 
modern standard 383 
Peloponnesian Doric (ancient dialect 

group) 13, 14, 15, 16, 18, 22, 23, 24, 
26, 28-30 

local tenacity of 87-8 
perfect (and pluperfect) indicative 

conditional periphrases acquire pluperfect 
function 297, 300-1 
emergence/development of periphrases 
for 131-2, 176-8, 297-8, 300-1, 
346-7, 387, 396, 425 
forms of perfect merge with aorist see 
under aorist 

forms of perfect replace aorist middles/ 
irregular aorist actives 181, 188, 
269-70 

Pergamum 79, 90, 95, 125 
periphrases see future indicative; perfect 
indicative 

Persia 63, 66, 67, 79, 80, 124, 195 
Persian invasions of the east Román/ 
Byzantine empire 195, 252 
personal lyric 50-3 

see also Alcaeus; Sappho 
person-number morphology, development of 
in medieval vernacular 316-23 
Petcheneks 200, 201, 238, 260 
Phanariots 375, 417 
Philippídis, Daniíl 421 


Philo 106 
Philostratus 134 

Phocian (ancient dialect) 16, 31-2 
Phokás, Nikephóros 198, 331 
phonological developments 

in Hellenistic/Roman Koine see Koine 
(Hellenistic/Roman) 

in Medieval/Modern Greek 274-7, 281-4 
Phótios 199, 220 
Phrygia/Phrygian 113-14, 208-9 
Phrynichus 138-9, 149-50, 154 
Pindar 53, 54-6 
Pisidian 113-14, 208-9 
Planoúdes, Máximos 204, 221, 268-70 
Plato 69, 71-2, 134, 138 
pluperfect see under perfect indicative 
Plutarch 79, 96, 131, 136 
political verse form (decapentesyllable) 
in Erotókritos 393^ 
in folk songs 393^, 408 
origins and development of 327-9, 336 
Polybius 97-8, 100 

Pontic (modern dialect group) 113, 114, 

274, 276, 281, 382, 398-403, 404 
as part of an ‘eastern’ Koine 402, 404 
marking of definiteness in 402 
pardal breakdown of gender marking 
in 401-2 

retention of infinitives in Ofitic dialect 
of 389-90, 400 

Pontus 80, 125, 203, 382, 398, 402 
‘Poor Pródromos’ (Ptochopródromos), poems 
of 215, 337-42 
Constantinopolitanisms in 338 
mixed language of 215, 338, 341-2 
pre-Greek languages of the Balkan 
peninsula 9, 19 
prepositional phrases 

expanded adverbial use in basic Koine/ 

medieval vernacular 97, 107-8, 284-5 
replacing possessive pronouns in Koine 
(Hellenistic) 92, 104, 143 
prepositions 

reduced in number in medieval 
vernacular 262, 284-5 
supported by adverbs in medieval 
vernacular 262, 285, 345 
with accusative as default case in basic 
Koine/medieval vernacular 108, 154, 
173, 180, 284-5, 341, 342, 355 
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prescriptive grammar, origins of the 
tradition 99 

present tense paradigms, development of in 
medieval vernacular 319-20 
Priene 81, 90 

Pródromos, Theódoros 201, 227, 337-8 
Prokópios 231-2 

pronouns, in late antique/Medieval/Modern 
Greek 

demonstrative 128-9, 148-9, 250, 295-6, 
327 

indefinite 292-3, 347-8 
interrogative 293 

personal (elide) 108-9, 173, 174, 332, 
354-5 

and Word order/word-order 
change 108-9, 173, 277-81, 341, 
348, 395-7 (Cretan), 401 (Pontic), 
411 

personal (strong/emphatic) 97, 104, 107, 
186, 296, 356-7 
reflexive 356-7 

relative 186-7, 262, 293-5, 336, 341 
Protagoras 68 

Protobulgarian inscriptions 325-7 
Proto-Indo-European 9, 16 
Psellós, Michaél 199, 233-4 
Psycháris, Jean 446-51, 454, 455, 456, 457, 
458, 459 

artificiality of demotic of 448, 451 
Constantinopolitanisms of My 
Journey 449-51 
critique of katharévousa 447-8 
Ptolemies 80, 125, 166 

quantitative metathesis 38 

Rangavís, Aléxandros Rizos 445 
Rangavís, Konstandínos 452 
rebétika 407 

‘reduced’ paradigms (verbs in velar and 
vowel stems) 310-12 
reflexive pronouns see pronouns, 
reflexive 

relative pronouns see pronouns, relative 
rhetoric 

in ancient Athens 67-9, 134 
in Byzantium 212-14, 233, 338, 344 
in the Cretan Renaissance 397 
in the Hellenistic world 99-100 


in the Ottoman period 417-18, 422-3 
in Psycháris’ written demotic 451-2 
in the Román empire 126, 133-7, 155-6 
Rhodes, Doric koine of 87 
Roídis, Emmanouíl 446 
Romance languages 

in contact with Greek in later middle 
ages 345-9, 367, 368, 396, 397, 

415 

romances (literary genre) 

Byzantine (learned) 212, 214, 217 
Byzantine (vernacular) 217-19, 342-5, 
357-9 

‘mixed’ language of 215-16, 218-19, 
334, 344-5, 359 
Hellenistic and Román 100-1 
Romania (Danubian principalities)/ 

Romanian 227-9, 373-4, 375, 415, 
417, 421, 427 
Romanós 11 331 
Rome 

Greek and Román cultures in 
contact 132-3 

history of the later empire 191-3 
philhellenism in 134 
Progressive domination of the Hellenistic 
World 124-5 

see also bilingualism, Greek-Latin; Latin; 
loanwords/loan translations 
Rus/Russians 198, 200, 258, 260 

Sachlíkes, Stéphanos 366 
Salah ad-Din (Saladin) 202 
Sappho 50-2, 99 
second declension (o-stems) 

development of ‘short’ forms in [-is/-in] < 
[-iosZ-ion] 175-6 

short-form neuters standardized in 

medieval vernacular 175-6, 288, 333 
Second Sophistic 133-7, 213 
Seféris, Yórgos (Yeóryios Seferiádis) 456, 
467 

Seljuk Turks 200, 202, 212, 238 
Semitic substrate in Jewish Greek 106-7, 
111, 114, 147-9 
Septuagint 106-8 
Hebraisms in 106, 107 
language of 106-8 
Serbian 227-9 
Simítis, Rostas 437 
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Slavs, occupy the Balkan península 195, 196 
Smyrna (Izmir) 430-1, 433 
Sócrates 68 

Sofianós, Nikólaos 384, 385, 387 
16th-century grammar of educated 
colloquial 385-8 
Solomos, Dionysios 443, 445 
as a demoticist 443-5 
sophists 67-9, 133-7 
Sophocles 56, 57-9, 138 
Sophron 101 

south-eastern dialects (modern dialect 

group) 274, 277, 281, 362-4, 382, 
see also Cypriot 391-8 
South Italian dialects (modern dialect 
group) 274, 276, 383, 388-91, 

405 

infinitive preserved in 389-91 
Soútsos, Aléxandros 446 
Soútsos, Panayótis 446 
Spanéas 217, 227, 337, 357 
standard Modern Greek (SMG) 
as the new Koine 465-6 
distinct from traditional demotic 
varieties 397, 410-11, 462-5 
origins, development, and characteristics 
of 383, 384-8, 410-11, 418-21, 
439-40, 447-9, 451, 462-6 
stylistic varieties of 466-70 
Stoicism 98 
Strabo 136 
subjunctive 

clauses introduced by ‘final’ conjunctions 
replace accusative + infinitive and 
control infinitives 93-4, 105, 129, 
143, 156, 173-4, 245, 271, 296-7, 
301-2, 355, 388 

formal renewal with (l) va [(i)na] (+ future 
use), va [na] becoming a mood 
marker 152, 228-9, 277-8, 280, 
298-9, 301, 341, 355, 387, 412 
merge with present/future indicative 
through sound change 117, 129, 
317-18 

subordination and word order, in Medieval 
Greek 277-81 

suffixes (imperfective stem), in the medieval 
vernacular 306-13, 354 
Symeón Metaphrastés 213 
see also metaphrases 


synizesis, in Ancient and Medieval Greek 38, 
165, 169, 276, 329, 336, 411, 424 
Syria 80, 125, 136, 245, 333 
Syriac 114, 136, 245 
as a literary language 131, 209 

themes (Byzantine military/administrative 
districts) 196 

breakdown of administration based 
on 200 

Theocritus 89, 98, 99 
Theodoret 157-8 
Theophánes 224, 251-3, 258 
Theophanó 330, 331-2 
Thessalian (ancient dialect) 13, 14, 23, 24, 
25, 26, 27, 33M, 121, 169, 404-5 
third-declension (consonant-stems/i- and 
u-stems/eu-stems) 

nominative/accusative plural of consonant 
stems fall together 117, 123, 175, 
286-7, 387 

Progressive merger of with first declension 
(masculine and feminine 
nouns) 120-1, 181, 286-8, 350, 387, 
425 

Thrasymachus 68 
Thucydides 64, 68, 70-1, 231 
style of 68, 73, 74, 75 
Timaríon 337 

tragedy, language of Athenian 56-9, 67, 83 
transposition (of texts between registers) see 
metaphrases 

Triandafyllídis, Manólis 459, 460, 461, 462 
demotic grammar of 460, 461 
Triklínios, Demétrios 204 
Tróilos, loánnis Andréas 393 
Tsakonian 88, 274, 382 
Turkey, relations with Greece since 

independence 428-31, 433, 434, 435, 
436, 437 
Turkish 

impact on Greek 379-81, 402-4, 411, 

415, 418 

influence on Cappadocian 402, 403-4 
influence on Pontic 402-3 
Tzétzes, loánnes 201, 227 
Tzimiskés, loánnes 198, 331 

Venice, rise of/role in Byzantine 
affairs 200-3 
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Venizélos, Elefthérios 429-31, 458 
verb morphology and syntax 

in Hellenistic/Roman Koine see Koine 
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